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common interest attaches to the £fe and labours vd the 
remarkable man whose writings we have placed at the head 
of this article. Those writings have attained a very high place 
in rite literature of his own time, and there are goo^^^grounds 
for believing that this place will be permanent in the .lilera-. 
tare of the English language. They belong to the History of 
Sciefbce, and mark an important epoch in ’ w progress of dm- 
covery. This, no doubt, is tyue more or less of many works 
which are afterwards foigotten, and of many c^ptributitma to our. 
biowledge which fall into the general inheritance with but litde * 
recoUec^n of the quarter from whidi they came. But th^ are 
many guarantees against bu<^ being the fate of the works of 
VOL. OVUI. NO. CCXIX. B 
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Hugh Miller. The interest of bis narrative, t^c purity of his 
style, his inexhaustible faculty of happy and ingenious illustra¬ 
tion, his high imaginative pow^ r—so essential to complete¬ 
ness of high. intellectual faculties,—and that liglit of genius 
which it is so difficult to define, yet so inmos^ble to mistake, all 

E romise to‘secure for the author of the * Old Bed Sandstone ’ the 
isting admiratioh pf his countrymen. Those who in after times 
desire to make themselve8*acquainted with the subject on which 
Hugh Miller specially employed- his pen, are little likely to 
seek their information in any other form than that in which it 
was originally conveyed. 

Hugh Miller was bpm in the hide town of Cromarty, on 
the north-eastern shores of Scotland, in the second year of the 
present century. His fii>dier, the owner and master of vessels 
employed in the coasting tr^e, perished at sea in 1807 ; and 
his mother was left dependent in a great measure for her own 
support and the education of her famUy ujpon the generosity of 
her kindred. Her two'brothers, one of whcmi was a carpenter 
and the other a harness maker, were her principal support. 
To the manly and simple vii^thes of these two uncles Hugh 
Miller has le{t, in 6ne of the^ most delightful of his works, a 
grateful and enduring tribu^ Hugh, having learned his letters 
and his spelling under the tuition of a worthy woman, whose 
establishment was of th^. humblest kind, passed in due course 
to the parisl^fich^j'* yhere he seems to have been no ot^’cr- 
wise distinguishcu tliiiir as a harum^cariim •h. ^a turn 
for any literature but* that which belonged to school, — a 
reader of strange books — a teller of queer stories — a leader 
in expeditions among the caves and precipices of the neighbour¬ 
ing coast. But in the learning which ^ scholars of his class in 
Scotland look to as tho principal objM|;*of ambition, viz., that 
which may fit them for the ministry of the Church, Miller, 
much to the disappointment of his uncl%f^mude^ no progress 
whatever. Accordingly when the years of boyhood had been 
spent, and the necessity of self-support came upon him, he 
had no other resource than some manual occupation. One of 
Ins cousins,was a mason; and he had- observed that this 
empliOyiMht left him, during a considerable portion of the 
intervals of leisure. This, therefore, was the handi- 
whidi he choee, and at seventeen years of age he began 
^rk as an appr^tioe.' During, the three years of the term 
^ service he B|pms to have been exclusively employed in 
his native county, and ebiefiy in his native district. Fror<t the 
nunstive he has left us of this |^ion of his life it tr aid 
appear that his acquamtanee wit^pen imd manners hs'" .ev«r 
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even extended ^ far as the neighbouring town of Inrerness. 
His working' seasons were spent wherever lua. master could 
get a job — sometimes in building farm-houses, farm-steadings 
or lodges at the neighbouring countiy houses — sometimes in 
the coarser opera^ons of opening quarries and building dykes. 
About a year after his apprenticeship had spired, work beicame 
scarce in the North, and the great building speculations of 
1824-25 having begun# Miller was induced to 'try whether 
' he could not make his way as a mechanic among the stone- 
' cutters of Edinburgh —pwhaps the most dkilful in their pro- 
' fession in the world.’ 

Probably no man who was Rimsdf destined to add to the 
hterary celebrity of Scotland had ever so singular an introduc¬ 
tion to the society of its capital. That society then numbered 
amongst its members such men m Bugald Stewart, and Jeffrey, 
and Wilson, and the Ettrick Shepherd^ and Sir Walter Soott. 
But none of these men had the Cromarty mason an opportunity 
of seeing,—even in the street. During the ten months of his 
residence Miller spent his time in stone-cutting for the Mansion 
House of Niddry— a place lyia^ in the hollow that intervenes 
between Arthur’s Seat and the ^eights which crowned by 
the' ruins of Craigmillar. He Worked with a squad of wild, 
dissipated masons, associated with mose rudest of the labouring 
classes —there peculiarly rude who^nd eqaployment around 
tb9w.putskirtB of our lai^e towns. H^w^ lodged in the same 
room^ wifB' fir /rrm-servant and his w^, oi* whom he tells us 
that the man ' in his journey through 4ife had picked up scarce 
‘ an ideaand that the woman,' though what in Scotland is 
' called a " fine body,” was not more intellectual than her hus- 
* band.’ 

Returning to his native town with impaired health. Miller 
spent some of the following years in the lighter work oi 
his profession,*su«h1* as the preparation of tombstones in the 
country churchyards of Cromarty and Ross. The support 
which habits of temperance and fn^lity enabled him to derive 
from these sources of employment failing him in 1828, he re¬ 
paired to Inverness. There be made his first i^jt very^romising 
attempt to enter oa the field of literature. sent td the, 
' Inverness Courier' some verses of veiy moderate merit, which 
weib, not unnaturally, rejected. Piqued by tbits result he de¬ 
termined on publishing thega with others |a a'separate form, 
and having employed for his purposes tim printiir of the '.Courier,’ 
he ^'icame personally known to the editor, a gentleman of the* 
m of Carruthers, to whom the high merit belongs of having 
ear,, discovered the abih^ and eneoaraged the exertions of 
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ids hdmbler countryman. Miller’s . vemes were published 
anonymously as the produedons of a 'journeyman mason.’ 
Hiis title implies an a 2 M>logy, which in some respects was not 
needed, and in others was perhaps not sufficient. Afiller’s verses 
testified to knowledge and accomplishments for the want of 
which his positimvin life would have accounted, and they were 
chiefly deficient *in those qualities which may be and often are ' 
most independent of education and o4 culture. The truth is 
that poetry cannot be judged by any standard lower than her 
o^. Her brightest flowers have ^ung, at times, from un¬ 
cultivated ground; and tiie country which has listened to such 
immortal song from her 'Ayrshire pbughman’ cannot be 
called upon to accept at more than their intrinsic worth the 
offerings of a ' journeyman mason.* Yet Miller’s failure to rise 
to any degree of superiority in this department of literature is 
another among the many proofs bow subtle are the elements 
on which the gift of true poetry depends. We shall see how 
vivid his powers of imagination were, how ^eat his command 
of language, and bow fine bis ear for its narmony in prose. 
He soon began to discover the direction in which he might 
attain succea& / 

During the next few years in which he continued to work 
as a mason in his native /own, the friendly editor afforded 
. him an opportui^y for accasional contributions on subjects of 
local interest; and thesfi, together with his poems, soon bro^bt 
him a certain cefletritr in the North. They •hiOBghf'mm, 
however, little else; am as about this time he had become 
engaged in marriage, and as the scanty earnings of his labour 
afforded him no very bright prospects of supporting a wife 
and family, he seems to have seriously contemplated emigra¬ 
tion to America. Fortunately a nclir«and very unexpected 
employment was proffered to him. It was proposed to establish 
in Cromarty a branch agency of one or^heir^reat banking 
companies which play so considerable a part in the social 
economy of Scotland. Connected with this agency Miller was 
nominated to the office of accountant, for which it was neces- 
saiy thatfhe should {nrepare himself by some preliminary in- 
. struction. For this purpose he rmired to the Low Country 
in 1834; and in the course of a lew months returned to Cro¬ 
marty, not only thoroughly master of the more mechanical 
duties of his office, bid: with such a knowle^e of the principles 
^ of .banking that he afterwards toolk an able and active part in 
’ the ffiscussion of that difficult and comjdicated subject. 

It WAS at tills time that he publiuied, under the advice of 
the htie Sir T. D. Lauder, his vowme pn ' Scenes and Legends 
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< of tho Northtof Scotland/ a work for wbu^ he bad been 
long collecting the* materials. The romewbat wider reputation 
which this volume gave him was fur less important twn the 
wider personal ac(]|uaintance to wbich it was the means of 
introduction. Dunng the few following yoars in which he 
reuded in Cromarty, his connexion with Ixterature was ex¬ 
tending, and his connexion with scieilbe hftd begun. But 
his labours continued to be compariflively obscure, until an 
event occurred which brought him into a more prounnent 
position, and afforded huff the means of speakmg to the world. 
In 1839 the House of Lords decided on appeal 'agamst the 
right of the Assemblies of tho* Scottish Church to rw^te, 
as they had proposed to do, the admissioh of ministerfc Hence 
the controversy which for three yemu n^ed witii increasing 
violence throughout the country, and ended in the ealamitons 
division of 1843. Englishmen never understood that con¬ 
troversy, and probably never will. ■ But it stirred the feelings 
and the intellect of Scotland to their very depths. Unfor¬ 
tunately it fell to be decided mainly by EngUsh lawyers and 
English statesmen, and by some who, though not without 
knowledge of Scotland and its law, belonged to a sidiool 
of religion and of pollth^ widely separated from tiie habits 
and traditions of their native c6\intry. Among these was 
Henry Brougham. Miller, like the fast msyority#of his class 
at ihat time, w as a liberal in politics,* and had sympathised 
in all the causes to which that eminent man had so long de¬ 
voted his versatile and brilliant powets. He was pained and 
alarmed by the tone and arguments of the speech in which Lord 
Brougham supported the finding of the House of Lords. In the 
course of a week ho wrote and despatched to a friend in Edin¬ 
burgh the MS. of * A ifiettcr from one of the Scotdi People to 
* Lord Brougham, ^c.’ This vigorous production commanded 
immediate notice. * The leaders of the Non-Intrusion Party were 
in want of a journal to espouse their cause against a press all 
but universally hostile: and for tho establishment of such a 
journal no common abilities were required. The task was offered 
to and accepted by MUier. He became the editor,^and ulti¬ 
mately the proprietor, of the * Witness Newspaper/ which 
undpr his guidance continued to advocate with ability and suc¬ 
cess the opinions of tho Free Church. 

We say nothing here of his controversial writings. They 
were able, varied, picturesque, sometimes philosophic^, but too 
often bitter, and not unfrequently wanting that taste azd re- * 
finement in which on other subjects he never fiuled. It was in 
tlic columns of the same johrual that several of those works 
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appeared on which his fame will securely rest« The scientific 
world were astonished by a series of papers remarkable indeed 
for the beauty and purity of their style, but much more 
remarkable for still higher qualities-—papers, which lighted up 
with all the graces of imagination the details/>f a science usually 
obscure and dry^ founded its conclusions on extraordinary 
powers of analysis, and connected the whole with the noblert 
^peculations oh the history and destiny of the world. Thus 
appeared in succession * The Old Bed Sandstone,’ ' First Im- 
^ pressions of England and its People f * My Schools and School- 
' masters,’ beudes many occasional papers on literature' and 
science. 

In reviewing these works, and especially the circumstances 
under which they were produced, we must not fail tp take doe 
account of that which underlies every possibility of success in the 
father walks of intellectual exertion. Miller in one of his works 
has spoken of * that mysterious substance on whose place and de- 
' velopment so very much in the schcmie of creation was destined 
* to depend.’ He was himself, alas, to afford a new example of 
the mutual dependence between the action of the mind and the 
phyncal condition of the organ with which it holds mysterious 
alliance. Beyond all doubt he was bom with a powerful instru¬ 
ment at his command. His/inind was large, sensitive, and finely 
Strang. Gqnius Jiad eisJowed him with her incommunicable 
gifts. And as for idgker excellences this is an all-sqfScient cx- 
^anation, so also is it the real source of the mahx eferoents of 
fiterary slull. A bad style, is generally indicative of a feeble in¬ 
tellect. Clear conceptions will find, for the most port, clear 
expression: and even when the task of the writer is to render 
back faint and distant echoes which have reached no other ear 


than his, the same faculty which enablel himself to catch them, 
will often without an effort make them audible to the world. 
There was nothing in Miller’s works whu^^so touch surprised 
the public as .riieir mmre literary merit. Where could this Cro¬ 
marty mason have acquired his style ? The surprise was natural. 
Miller was what from his position in life he might be presumed 
to be,—he was, in the technical sense of the word, an unedu¬ 
cated man. He knew little of any language but bis own; 
and even this he nev^ could pronounce intelligibly to an Engli^ 
ear. In this sense he was far less educated than many of his 
own class in his own oountry, oi; than bis own opportunities 
might have enabled him to be. l!he clergy of Scotland have 
*alim)st all reeeived more than the dements of education at its 
.aurith sebook; and at least a-rudimentoiy knowledge of the 
Isfimed langoages is generally atti^ble within their walls. 
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These epportunities were not altogether wanting to him; buf^ 
as he himself tells 'a8> they were neglected. 

Tet the truth is, tW Miller had an education, in the higher 
senses of tbdword, with which few other educations can compare. 
There is no culture jike that of one who loves reading, and has oitiy 
a few of the best tooks to read. His writings show an extensive 
knowledge of Hnglish literature; but it* was gathered slowly, 
through the course of jears, from voktmes acquired singly and 
at intervals,—from his father’s shipwrecked shelves,—firom pa¬ 
tronising dominies—* stioket ministers,* and travelling pedlars. 
Miscellaneous as this reading was, he seems to have liked best 
that which was best worth liking. The great clastic writers 
of English literature were his chosen friends. He read them in 
long solitary evenings; and in evenings not solitary, but loud 
wi^ conversation which he could not enjoy. He read them in 
the intervals of labour, straining his eyes over their pages by 
the light of bothy-fires, and the long glow of northern summer 
nights. The enjoyment he had in them defended him from 
temptations for the terrible strength of which over the labouring 
classes we sometimes perhaps make hardly enough allowance. Tim 
drinking ^^ces of many clings are nearly connected with phy- 
tical trials. Miller tells us t£it under the influence of discom¬ 
fort and fatigue he had begun to yield; when retiring one 
night to his hour of reading, he found the stately sentences 
of Bacon emptied of all their noble meaning. The resolution 
taken in that moment of consciooB debasement was ever after 
kept. His opportunities of self-improvement were never again 
thus voluntarily lost. Passing from the illustrious names— 

* That fill 

The spacious times of great Elizabeth 

With Bounds that echo still,’ 

he became familiar in the same way with most oli the poets and 
novelists of the later stages of English literature—with Pope 
and Dryden, with Swift and Bichardson, with Gray and Cowpw, 
with Addison and Goldsmith. A retentive memory kept fear lum 
all he read; a fine natural taste determined his likings well, and 
a genial disposition made him live with those whose Iriitings he 
admired. The d^ree in which he had lived with them became 
evident in his * Fmst Impressions of England and its People.* 
He’ never crossed the border till he was far advanced in life. 
But when he did so, it is jmpomble to mistake the familiar 
greeting with which he hailed the homes of England most asso¬ 
ciated with the genius, the virtue or the piety of h^ sotuC 
With whst tenderness of fediiog he describes his visit to Oio^, 
and how often must he have traced before in ima^notion those 
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oldfAvenufiB in the park of the Throckmortoiu^rvhich were the 
fiavourite resort of Cowper, * the sweet mt,’ as Miller fon^j calls 
him, who first poured the stream of divine troth the efaan- 
* nels of oor literature.’ All the woods and fields round ^ Yardley 
Oi^* had long been as fiamiliar to him as the vcave-iwom Suton of 
Cromarty, or the fine outline of Ben Wyvis. Probably few men 
now read the poetry ef Sbenstone, and the landscape gardening 
of the Leasowes u pretty well fpi^tea» Butallits old ponw 
and waterfidls, its glades and vistas, had been known to Miller, 
and he spends some hours in tramng their decay. At Hagley he 
was at home in the landscape of * the Seasons,’ and not leds in 
the personal history of those 'from whose descriptions it was 
known. He recounts the strangely contrasted ehsracter of the 
elder and the younger Lyttlet<m, and in its parish nhurch, as 
over the grave of a friend, he repeats to hinwdf the ftunous 
Monody. In the streets of London his recollections were of the 
houseless wanderings and poverty of Otway, and Butler, and 
Chatterton, and Savage, and Crabbe, and Johnson. Not very 
many of those who pass through colleges and schools were as 
worthy as tins Cromarty mason to tread the pavement of Poets* 
Comer; not many could say with equal truth,—- 

* 1 had got fairly among my patrons and benefactors. How often, 
shut out for months and years together from all literary converse 
,with the living, had they^^bcen almost my only companions, — my 
unseen associates, who4n«the rude workshed lightened my labour by 
the music of their numbers; and who in my evening walks, that 
would have been so solitary but for them, expanded my intellect by 
the solid bulk of their thinking, and gave me eyes, by their exquisite 
descriptions, to look at nature.’ (First Impressions, cb. xviii.) 

With such love for such teachers we may cease to wonder at 
Miller’s command over the resources of the English language. 
Nor must we omit to mention .the influence of other circum> 
stances in his condition. Cromarty, witholik being itself vei^ 
picturesquely situated, is within view of great natural features. 
There is the sea in both its aspects,—the long swell of com¬ 
paratively open water, and the quiet recesses of a nobl^ harbour, 
the best acid almost the only one along hundreds of miles of 
ooast. Both were assomated in his early/memory with those 
eventful moments and vicissitudeB in life of which in all ages 
they have been taken as the type. He had watched his fatUer’s 
vessel ^ing and returning, until at last he had watched in vain. 
Tkj^^upon the other side was a view of the everlasting hills. 

outer borders of a Highland country are in many respects 
more favourable to enjoyment of its beauty than the interior. 
- A low horizon, with a distant outline, is an inexhaustible source 
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of variety and Jjaterest. Eveiy change of atmo^ere k as it 
wore a change of ooimtiy. Evening is more beautiful than 
dsewhere, and the w<n:^g. man, called to early labour^ sees as 
he can see m no other situation the effect of * morning spread 
* upon the mountaips.* Miller’s enjoyment of nature was intense, 
enfightened by the happy'union of sdence and of taste. The 
introducto^ chapter of the *01d Bed Sandstone* describes his 
first day of labour in opraing a qimrsy on the upper shores of 
the Cromarty Firth. It is but one of his lighter ricetdies, but 
drawn ^rith truth and feeling. 

Bbt we pass firom the literary framework of his tlnnking to 
the solid materials they contaizfed. Miller’s mastery over the 
science which he has cibne so much to illustrate, was acquired 
imder rinplar circumstances of apparent difficulty and of real 
advantage. IMkking again due allowance for the natural powers 
of a mind which observed every thing, and reasoned on every 
thing it observed, his scientific education was the most perfect 
in the world. There is no knowledge so thorough as that which 
is gained at last after years of baffled and wondering inquiry. 
His facts were accumulated for himself, and his calling suppU^ 
him with abundant opportunities for collecting them. On the 
first day on which he began labour in a quarry, a great slab of 
rock had to be lifted from its bed, and when that bed was ex¬ 
posed to view, it presented on its surface the grainy ripple of 
primeval seas. • * 

* It was ridged and furrowed like a bank of sand that had been 
left an hour before. I could trace every bend and curvature, every 
cross hollow and counterridge of the corresponding phenomena— 
for the resemblance was no half resemblance; it was the thing itself; 
and I had observed it a hundred and a hundred times, when sailing 
my little schooner in the shallows left by the ebb.* ( Old Red, ch. i.) 

Whilst soon after similarly employed in another part of the 
same district, /blind an ammonite—that noble convoluted 
form BO often repeated in different provinces of the Natural 
Kingdom, and, at second hand, in not a few departments of de¬ 
corative art Looking at this object in reference to this form 
alon^ Miller speaks of it as it then not unnaturally appeared to 
him—* a beautifully finished {neco of sculpture—one of the 
' volutes apparently of an Ionic, capital.’ A fellow workman 
told him of a spot on the ueighbounng coaist, where these and 
other stones *uke thunderbolts’ were found. The fitst half- 
holiday was devoted to the search; and what he fotind in the 
rocks he was in search oij con be told in no words so de-' 
scriptive as his own:— 

*I found them eomposed of thin strata of limestone, alternating with 
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thicker beds of a black, alaty substanee^ which, as 1 ascertidned in 
tile course of the evening, bums with a powerful flame and emits a 
Strang bituminous odour. The layers with which the beds readily 
separate, are hardly an eighth of an inch in thickness, and yet on 
every layer there are the impressions of thousands and tens of 
thousands of the various fossils peculiar to the dLiias. We may turn 
over wonderful lea'fes one by one like the leaves of an herbarium and 
find the historicfd*record8 of a former creation in every page: scallops 
and gryphites and anunonitbs of almost every variety peculiar to the 
formation, and at least some eight or ten varieties of belemmtes; 
twigs of wood, leaves of plants, cones of an extinct species of pine; 
bits of oharooaX and the ecales of fishes; and as if to render their 
pictorial appearance more striking, though the leaves of this interest¬ 
ing volume are of a deep black, most of the impressions are of a 
clmlky whiteness. I was lust in admiration and astonishment, and 
found my very imagination paralysed hy;,an asscmbl^e of wonders 
that seemed to outrival, in the fantastic and the extravagant, even 
its wildest conceptions. I passed on from ledge to ledge like the 
traveller of the tale through the City of Statues.* {Old Red^ 
ch. i.) 

Strange and ancient as were the fossils of the Lias, he soon 
broke ground upon remains less beautiful but infinitely more 
uncouth, and, as he afterwards came to know — older by 
unnumbered ages. ‘ In puzzling over these strata of the Lias, 
and trying to understand their relation to. the adjacent rocks, 
be did what catist be dond under such circumstances—he formed 
a theory,— and if tibat theory were right, he concluded he 
siiould find the same beds recurring at anotiier [mint of the 
coast in a bay dose to his native town. And so, * one de- 
* bghtful mormng in August 1830,’ he set out to explore the 
ro(£s exposed there by the lowest ebb. HjB soon found some 
ateata atiounding in calcnreooa nodules. . ^ 

* So thickly are the nodules spread over the surface of some of the 
beds, that they reminded me of floats of brokec ice on the windwi^d 
side of a lake after a few days’ thaw, when the edges of the fragments 
are smoothed and rounded, and they press upon one another, so as to 
cover, except in the angular interstices, the entire surface. I set 
myself carefully to examine. The first nodule I laid open contained 
1^ bimminoBs-looking mass, in which 1 could trace a few pointed 
bemes and a^ few minute scitics. The next abounded in rhomboidal 
andi.finely enWelled scales of much larger size and more distinct 
chuacter. I wrought (mwith the eagerness of a discoverer entering 
for the first time in a terra utcognita of wonders. Almost every 
fr^^nt of clay, every splinter of sandstone, every limestone nodule, 

its organism — scales, spines, plates, bones, entire fish; but 
organism of the Lias could I find ~ no ammonite, no belem- 
fiites, BO gryphites, no shells of any kind: the vegetable impressions 
wane entirely difiereBt *, end not a single srale^ or idbthyodo- 
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rulite, could 1 idcntiiy with those of tb*e sewer fonnstioo.. ‘ 1 had got 
into a different whrld, and among the remains of a different creation; 
but where was its proper place in the scale ? The beds of the littie 
bay are encircled by thick, accumulations of diluvium and debris^ Wfc 
could I trace their relation to a single known rock. I was stra<^ as 
I well might, by the* utter strangeness of the forms, — the oar-like 
arras of the Pterichthys, and its tortoise-like plates — the strange 
buckler-looking head of the Cocooeteus, wkic^ 1 suppose, might 
possibly be the back of a small tortoisef though the tubercles re¬ 
minded me rather of the skin of the shark —the polished scales and 
plates of the Osteolepis—the spined and scaled ffns of the Cheiracan- 
thus r— above all, the one-sided tail of at least eight out of the ten or 
twelve varieties of fossil which thetdeposit contained. All together 

excited and astonislicd me.I wrought on till the advancing 

tide came splashing over the nodules, and a powerful August sun had 
riMn towards the middle sky; and were I to sum up all my happier 
hours, the hour would not be forgotten in which 1 sat down on a 
rounded boulder of granite, by the edge of the sea, when the Inst bed 
was covered, and spread out on the beach before me the spoils of the 
morning.' ( Old Med, ch. vi.) 

hlillcr was not then aware of the value of bis discovery. 
Geology is so young a science that even small portions of a 
single life have seen great changes in its progress. It was 
only in the earlier years of the present century that its founda¬ 
tion, as a science properly so called, was laid in the establiBb- 
ment of the great* principle that strata arp to ]pe identified 
by their imbedded fossils — that different. ages of creation 
have been distinguished by different forms of animal and 
vegetable life, and that b}^ the remmns of these, under every 
variety of colour and of texture, the same formation can 
always be detected. It was upon the rich and abundant 
fossils of that very formation which first arrested the attention 
of Miller, the Lias, which with the superincumbent Oolite covers 
a large part of England, that this principle hod been first estab¬ 
lished apptied* * Under its guidance the loading masses of 
the * secondary rocks ’ were soon classified and arranged. The 
wonderful remains of the carboniferous vegctatimi bad been 
long practically known, and under the new law this great 
^stem of deposits had speedily its true place amigned to it 
with reference to the strata both above and under it. With 
respect to one of these it was known by costly experience that 
the * coal-measures were frequently overlaid by beds of red 
sandstone, sometimes of such enormous thickness as to render 
hopeless all access to the treasures imdemeath. * With respect 
to another, it was also known that these same ooal-Bieasures' 
were underlaid by other masses red sandstone *in which no 
coal was found. These relative positions had asmgited to the 
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first the oame of tiie * Kev/ and to the last fjiat of the * Old 

* Red Sandstone.’ Both came rather slowly to be separated 
from the coal-measares, or to be regarded In an^ other light 
than as the floor and the roof respectiveljr of the carbonife> 
rous strata. Rising firom under the ooal-qgnnB of Shropshire 
and Soutih Wales the *(Md Red* was seen to spread over a 
large part of the western and south-west^ counties of Eng^ 
kmd. It rose to high Mountains in Brecon and Carmarthen, 
and beds of the same deposit gave their rich and peculiar 
colouring to the beautiful shores Devon. In Scotland like¬ 
wise eonfflderable ^stricts of country were occupied bjr strata 
whose relation to the primary rodb beneath indicated the 
same relations. But throughout all these areas in both countries 
hardly^ any organic remams had been discovered. In 1827 
the sagadty of Murchison and Sedgwick referred to the 

* Old Red' 'certain rocks in Caithness which were largely 
quarried for flagstones and wMoh were found to contain the 
remains of some pectiliar fish. Soon after, the late Pro&ssor 
Fleming, to whom. science in many departments owes so 
much, discovered in Forfarshire some similar remains, and 
Sir Charles Lyell was an earl^ contributor from the same field. 
But a few ambiguous impressions, as if of miniature shields and 
bucklers, were all that for long rewarded the search of English 
geologists the * Old Bed * strata of that country. So late as 
1886, when Buc^land published his celebrated Bridgewater 
Ti^tise, we find no engraving, such as is given for other 
strata, to indicate any forms of life peculiar to the ages of the 
Old Bed Sandstone; and a short note, appended apparently 
after the text had been prepared, disposes of the Scotch dis- 
cdteries as of interest indeed, but still only as disdosing remains 
of fish dosely related to those connected with the coal. Miller, 
in his walk on * that delightful morning of August, 1830,’— 
six years cariier,' had ligh^ on a stratum* of these * Old Rdd ’ 
roclm which revealed in a moment the strange and peculiar 
creatures which had lived during the ages of their deposition, 
and which had peridied as utterly before the carboniferous vege¬ 
tation had* begun to grow, as this vegetation again had perished 
before the introduction of the lizards and ammonites of the 
Lian 

F<|r i^cral years he wdrked on, entirely unassisted from 
but applying with assidaqus labour to the collection of 
bts spedutens, and with' powers of curious and acenrate analysis 
"to the structure of the animals he discovered. In tbe conclu- 
doQB' to which bis discoveries would have led he was anrid- 
pated'by a dlsringuished countryman. MtifChison, during the 
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progress of hU »eat work on tke iiSlucian System, wits gather¬ 
ing during the \ame years some- additional evidence to that 
which was already known of the organisms of the * Old Bed,’— 
cvidei^ whfoh, with his eye for rapid yet sound ^neralisation, 
enabled him to ap^date more justly the true importance of 
the * Old Bed ’ as ^ remains of ages wholly separate from 
those which produced the coal-measures. ThisView was main- 
tmned in the ‘ Silurian ^stem,’ published in 1839. .Meanwhile 
Miller, to use the sailor? phrase, was * coming up wi& a wet 
‘ sail.* He had commuiucated to Murchison some of his speci¬ 
mens, and had received from him encouragement and assistance; 
following up his own researches, he very soon made himself 
master also of the literature of the rising sdence, dovetuling 
it with nice and curious connexion into his own earlier reading. 
He worked with sudi a will, and, consequently, with sn^ 
success, that in the veryfirst year of his reridence in 4Sdin- 
burgh as editor of the * Witness,’ he published in that journal 
the series of papers which constitute his work on the * Old 
' Bed Sandstone,’ the first, the freshest, and, we think, the bmt 
of all his sdentific writings. 

The jealousy which exists among men of science has often 
been the subject of invidious remark. On this occarion there 
was nothing but the most generous emulation in acknowledging 
tlie now author’s extraordinary powers^ At the meeting of the 
British Association held at Glasgow in }840,'Murdhiaoa intro¬ 
duced the subject of Miller’s discoveries, and. referred to his 
recent papers in terms of just and hearty admirarion. Buck- 
land, the accomplished and eloquent Professor of Oxford, de¬ 
clared ‘ he would give his right hand to possess such powers 
*of description as this man,’ and sroke of the comparative 
meagreness and poverty •of his own. The real charm, however, 
as well as the real vdue of his work, lay deeper than its mere 
descriptions. Miljer’s mind was intensely interested in the 
questions which geology suggested, and to these all his descrip¬ 
tions are subordinate. We can only take a few as an example. 
How came so many strata the Old Bed Sandstone to be so 
barren of fossil remmns, giving the idea of such long^riods of 
time almost destitute of life? A very important question this 
— touching as it does upon the peculiar conditions requirite for 
the preservation of such remains, and the safety of building con- 
dusions upon their absence. Miller sees one explanation in his 
walk upon the beach. He recurs to his favourite bay. 

*It was laid bare by the tide this morning far beyond its outer' 
opening; and the huge table-like boulder, which occtq^ies neariy its 
centre, held but a middle place between the still-darkeoed fiood-Une 
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thit ran high along the beach, *and the brown line of ebb that bristied 
&r below with ibrests of the rough-stemmcd tangl6. This little bay 
or inflection of the eoast serves as a sort of natural wear in detfun^* 
ing floating drift-weed, and is often found piled, after violent storms 
the east, with accumulations, many yards in extent and several 
feet in depth, of kelp and tangle, mixed with zoophytes and mollusca, 
and the rmains o& fish killed among the shallows by the tempest. 
Early in the last eentuty, a largo body of herrings, pursued by whales 
and porpoises, were stranded in it, to the amount of several hundred 
barrels; and it is said that salt and cask failed the packers when but 
comparatively a small portion of the shoal were cured, and that by 
much the greatest part of them were carried away by the neighbour¬ 
ing farmers for manure. Evert since the formation of the present 
coast-line, this natural wear has been arresting, tide after tide, its 
heaps of organic matter, but the circumstances favourable to their 
preservation have been wanting: they ferment and decay when driven 
high (m the beach; and the next spring-tide, accompanied by a gale 
from we west, sweeps every vestige of them away; and so, after the 
lapse of many centuries, we find no other organisms among the 
rounded pebbles that form the beach of this little bay, than merely a 
few broken shells and occasionally a mouldering fish-bone. Thus, 
very barren formations may belong to periods singularly rich in or¬ 
ganic existences.* (Old liedf ch. vi.) 

Again, the barrenness of these strata is less astonishing 
ttiMi the fertiUty of others. Certain beds suddenly turn up, 
extending, perhaps, oyer wide areas of country, which seem 
almost mitirely composed of animal remains. Here an oppo¬ 
site dfffieully is presented, and wo are almost tempted to ask — 
Is life anywWe as concentrated and as abundant now ? Miller, 
in imagining that old world, always connects it with what he 
has seen of nature in its existing aspect. 

*Here we first find proof that this ancieqt pcean literally swarmed 
with life—that its bottom was literally covered with miniature 
forests of al^as, and its waters darkened by iipmense shoals of ]|$h. 
In middle autumn, at tiie close of the herring seasod, when the fish 
have just spawned and the congregated masses are breaking up on 
ahallow and skerry, and dispersing by myriads over the deeper seas, 
they rise at times U> the surface by a movement so simultaneous, that 
for miles and miles around the skiff of the fisherman nothing may be 
SONS but the bright glitter of scales, as if the entire fisce of the deep 
were a blue robe spangled with silver. 1 have watched them at sun¬ 
rise at seasons.on the paiddle of the Moray Firth, when, fsr as 
the jpjfw aould reach, the surface has been ruffled by the splash of 
fisu^ n a light breeze swept over it, and the red light has flashed in 
of an instant on the millions and tens of millions that were 
"jMlliDg around me, a hand-breadth into the air, thick as hailstones in 
lINheesdershower. The amazing amount of life which the scmie 
ipoMed' has imparted to it an indescribable interest. On most oc- 
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casions the inhahitants of ocean are sefln hut by sceciw and'bnndreds; 
for in looking dawn into their twilight haunts^ we find the view 
bounded by a few yards, or at most a few fathoms; and we can but 
calculate on unseen myriads of the snrrounding expanse* by the 
seen few that occupy the narrow space vidble. Here* however, it 
was not the few, bul^the myriads, that were seenthe kinnmerible 
and inconceivable whole aU palpable to the sight fA a fiock on a hill« 
side; or at least, if aU was not palpable, it^as only because sense 
has its limits in the lighter as well as in |he denser medinm, —that 
the multitudinous distracts it, and the distant eludes it, and the .fer 
horizon bounds it. If the scene spoke not of infinity in the sense in 
which Deity comprehends it, it spoke of it in at least the only sense 
in w&ich man can comprehend it* Red^ ch. xii.) 

But we must pass to descriptions of another kind. Those 
old shoals of fish — what were they ? Could they in respect to 
organisation, as wdil as in respect to number, be cominred 
with the herrings of the Moray Firth, or with any other fii^ of 
the esdsting seas ? To reconstruct the animal he found mote 
difficult than to imagine the scenes in which it lived. We have 
an instinctive confidence in the sameness of the great elements 
of nature-*-and in the permanence of the mechanical laws which 
regulate their mutual action. But the variety of animal life 
wh^h even now is so vast, what may it not luve been in past 
time ? One at least of the creatures examined W Miiler,.BubBe- 
quently named by Agassiz the * Ptetichthys Milleri,* seemed 
wholly inexplicable. ^ ^ ’ * 

*It opened with a single blow of the hammer; and there, on a 
ground of lightrcoloured limestone, lay the effigy of a creature 
fashioned apparently out of jet, with a body covered with plates, two 
powerful-looking arms articulated at the shoulders, a head as entirely 
lost in the trunk as that of the ray or the sun-fish, and along angnlar 
taiL Hy first-formed id^ regarding it was, that I had discovered 
a connecting link between the tortoise and the fish.* (0/<f Red^ 
ch. iii.) 

• * . 

Others of the axfimals which he found were indeed obviously 
fisb, but fish of a shape and style which he had never seen ana 
of which be had nevm: heard. 

* Scales of bone glisten with enamel; their jaws, enaiael witiunit^ 
and boiie within, bristle thick with sharp-pointed teeth; Wisely- 
jointed plates, bumitiied like andeut helmets, cover their he^; their 
gill-povers consist each of a single piece, like the gill-cover of the 
sturgeon; their tails were formed ehiefiy on the lower tide of timir 
bodies ; and the rays of their fins, enamelled like tiieir plates and 
their s^es, stand up over the connecting membrane, ISte the steel 
<»* brass in that peeWar of the middle ages, ahose^anatoitai^ 

dinoos pieces of metal were fimtened t(^tbar on a of 

doth or of leather *' (O&f eh, iv.) ‘ ^ 

miftfpvta laltruhna hrtikic Uhf|fp| 
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Bdt there were great diffilrenoes of detail. Of one he .found 
that • 

* the head had its plaited mail, the body its scaly mail, the fins their 
mall of pa^lel and jointed bars, and every plate, bar, and scale was 
dotted with microscopic points. Every yay had its double or treble 
punctulated row, every scale or plate its punctulated group; tiie 
maricings lie as thidkly in proportion to the fields they cover as the 
areolar perforatidns in % lace veil.' {Old Red, ch. v.) 

t 

in another, • 

* an entirely difibrent style obtains. < The enamelled scales and plates 
glitter with minute ridges, that show like thorns in a December 
morning varnished with ice.* * 

In another, 

* the bones and scales seemed disproportionately large. There is a 
general rudeness in the finish of the creature, if I may so speak, that 
reminds one of the tatooings of a savage, or the corresponding style 
of art'in which he ornaments the hanSe of his stone hatchet or his 
war-dub.* 

In a fourth, 

* on the contrary, there is much of a minute and cabinet-like el^nce. 
The mlvery smoothness of the fins, dotted with scarcely visible scales, 
harmonised with a similar appearance of head; a style of sculpture 
resembling the parallel etchings of the linercngraver fretted the 

scales.* • * 

Here, ogun* ininute and graphic description is subor¬ 

dinate to the recognition of great general laws. He points to 
the perfect unity or consistency of style which prevails in each, 
traces to the same principle highest beauty in human art, 
and indicates in this fine observation some of the deepest facts 
in nature :*— • ^ 

* Nor does it lessen the wonder that their nicer ornaments should 
yield thmr beauty only to the microscope, ah^ the unassisted 'Uye 
fails to discover the evidences of this unity: it would seem as if the 
adorable Arohiteet had wrought it out in secret with reference to ^e 
divineddea alone. The artist who sculptured a cherry-ston^ consigned 
it to a cabiijet and placed a nucroscope besideit. Themicroscopiebrauty 
of these ancient fish was centred to the twilight depths of a primeval 
ocean.*. . • . * We speak of the infinity of Deity—of His inexhausti¬ 
ble varie^ of mind; but we speak cf it until the idea becomes a piece 
of merwWinmonpIace in our months. It is well to be brougnt to 
feehliilinllto conceive of it—to be made to know that we ourselves 
erji'iii»ijn-muided, and that in Him "all fulness dw^deth.'* Succeed- 
i S^N Uteations, each with its mmiads of existcBoes^ do not exhaust 
limoB.. .He never repeats Himselfi The curtain drops at His command 
over one scene of existmiee foil of wisdom and beauty again, 
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and alHs gloxioas, wise, md beautiful i#b^fere^'1ind all is new.' .V'. 
*Is it notUng io taught with a demonstnUre eyidence which the 
metaphysicdan eaiuiot supply, that races are not el^fd — that every 
family had its .he^ning, and that whole creations have cfpie to nMt 
end?* (OZdch.r.) ' . , 


In this pasfli^, «B‘*well as in numy o^ers 
' Sandstone,* Imtier antiqipatas eohdpsieq, iuiid ' 

spects the orgnments, which were to fonicb^e siib|ect of his h^t 
principal sdientifie work. The ‘lE'ootprints of. the Creakii!^>ws0 
one of the many answers called Josth by the * Verges, of;.. 
* Creaiioa’*^and in smne respects it was the most syefemfrts(b <; 
as well as the most eloquent of them all. Tinapoontroveny was ' 
not in substance new, but it was fought upon a new ground. 
During the few years of its existence os an established science, 
geology had yielded authentic infDrma^on upon qtiesti.ons on 
which no other department of knowledge h^ supplieid *s6, ^ch 
as one solitary hint. All other sciences had borne exclusive re¬ 
ference to the exist^'ig order of things. Geology, for the first time, 
spoke to us of the past history of creation. This was absolutely 
new. It was new in kind, not merely in degree. Of the first 
introduction of any new form of life, whMher plant or animal, 
we had known beibre absolutely nothing. The very idea sebnied 
to lie beyond the domain of science, -—and so in onb seneie iP 
does,—^at is to say, it lies beyond the ^domain of any kho'^ 
natural law. It is a fact which wc cannot refer to any other 
fact more general than itself. Hence the oontroversy rrapecting 
It. For there arc two tendencies in the human mindj not nec^s^ 
sarily antagonistic, but which are too often found apfurt. 
of these tendencies is that which impels us to miacenp all ]|plrll>^/ 
cular facts to some general rule or law; the other is that ^^ich • 
impels us to seek behind the law for the authority which hab' < 
laid it down; and to rejoice in every evidence which indicates 
more nearly and more dearly thano^ers,. the direct action of biw 
personal Creator. There are many minds in whibh the first t>f « 
these tendencies throws out the last. They are Satisfied ^th 
physical laws as ultimate truths. They conceal ftom tbemsdves 
how little those latirs satisfy our own ideas of catahtion, hy bor¬ 
rowing, as it were^ from the world of niind, ahd lending to phy- 
sical laws the attributes of volitido. ' i " ' ' 

Never was such new and ahundwt food supplied n . 

appetites, as by these new fiicts of geology were afFdme^ttothes^..- 
two tendendes of miuid. On tfie one hand, the disoovMry.thaA 
creation has not been one solitary aet»- to be pnaumed Trom.' 
aigameDj|or received by faith, but an act mimy ^mes yepdsted, 
leaving Msible records to inform us of’^^fuct, seem^-'dxnost ' 
YOLjCYIir. NO. CCXIX. C . 
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^to.1)110^ ns inta^he positiba ^ fiadiiig'tlie Creator ait hk yfca^ 
;it aras liko^ascendkg at kaatione atepiuglieii*' . . 




‘ The great worSd^s altM^Btairs , ■ 
That slope liirough d^aess up to 


It gate iiew ^pe* to the ugument atSL Bator, trbidi he 
tiises agaanstcthe apuectioii, lall things have eonlinued as 
are siiice the begiiuung.V It aaw appetued, that not onl 7 
had there been *« beginning/ but many beginnings; and periods 
of long-esthblislied eram: many times broken up. On the other 
hand, thm'e has been a stmggla to bring these facts within the 
domsdn of natural law; for . in sineace there is nothing so na- 
comfortatble as a fact which cannot be usimilated with other 
.facts belonging to the ordinary course df nature.. Nor is this 
endeavour to be deprecated if it be conducted in the true 
spirit of inductive ^reasoning. The late lammited Professor 
]£divaid Forbes -^d &ncy tnat he could trace in the distri¬ 
bution of ttwifnal life in past time a law, in the strict scientific 
sento of that tenoi; that is to say, he fancied that the facts 
IS hitherto ascertained, were capable of being reduced under 
n more general definition. But the- ‘Yestiges’ was an attempt 
• nf a very diffmcnt kind-—an attempt not merely to ckssify the 
&ct8, but to refer tiiem to a new causation, and to give to an 
asnuned law an explanatory character which really belongs to no 
|ihyti<^ law whatever. The ohgect was not timply to trace the 
oiw in whirii, but to devise tiie process by which, successive 
mreations had ^sn introduced, .^d this process was no other 
.Itoto * devric^iment.’ .Under the combined influence of in- 
aspiiations and of external conditions, the lower animals 
o|»d/;in the lapm of ages, gradually grown into the highest 
:^0Danto pf Jifis. u reality, this was no»new idea. Something like 
^ft, atdeastyiiad been suocestively a tenet of the schools, a dream 
of ^timmoBtophysiolan, and afani^ of the*poet.. But to those old 
theories t^.Dew facto superficially nndexkood, seemed to lend 
« sort of shadowy sapport, 3%ere bad been, apparently, a pro¬ 
gress in Ike bistiny of creation.. It bad b^n with worms and 
trilotntto’«-dt harindmumed to fi^es and lizards; and from these, 
Mi^8in,4|^roBe to sBammals, of whidb, man by a vast difference 
It, had, b^ a vast difference of time,.been created last., 
the steps i&tius progress really oentinooUs; oi^ were 
Jn’^kind add in.degree as ean oe tbspeotad with any 
' ^wth or development of indivi^mloxgaatsms ? In the 
gatien^^ these . Questions, and of many others into which 
Wanches ont* l^er toq&d^Sim^ exercise for all 
'Notiiing in his works S^P ^ 
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his mind m the he s^ed'djibqiiired over the science of 

comparative anaEtom j, fircmi the miaute 4etaai8 in the accanula- 
tion of which Its fowndations have been laid, to the sjstematic 
results eatahllBhed by Cuvier, aind the great abstract ideas, 
grander still, which have been traced by Owen.’ Ko one knew 
better than Mifler thht safe conchaaicais can only be. funded on 
the mosttnicroscopic examination; or,to quqte thaatnlMug words 
in which Professor Owen lately express^ this troths * that na- 
f tore never proclaims her secrets with a huid vmce, but always 
‘ whispers them.’ Mudi, accorduigly, wf. the ‘ footprints of the 
‘ Creator’ is devoted to minute anaiyticfd detail j but eveiy^ 
where pioturesqueness of deseription is made adnurably suhser- 
vient to the explanation of the argument. 

He admits and accepts the fact of progress in the order of 
creation — yet not a progress gradualr and continuous from 
individual to individual, such as.is required by the i^potbesis 
of development: but a progress by leaps, as it wm^ from hlaaB 
to class, each class being introduced not by degrees or in its 
lowest, but in i|s high^t and most complicated form. Of this 
he finds abundant evidence in his own special branch of dis¬ 
covery. fish are the lowest class in the great order of the 
vertebrata. The fish of the Old Bed ore the second oldest of 
their classy whilst those of the Silurian strata are the first 

' Were these fishes,’ s’ays Miller, * of a bulk so inconsideralde aa in 
any degree to sanction tlie belief that they had bcen'develnped shortiy 
before from microscopic points ? ■ Or were tiiey of a stmetnre so low, 
as to render it probable that their development was at the time in¬ 
complete ? Were they, in; other words^ the embryos and fostuses ^of 
their class, or did they oh the contraiy rank with* the higher ‘spd 
larger fishes of the present time ? ’ (Foo^rinUf ch. vi.) 

This question, which had then been already doalt .Wifh in 
the pages of this Beview, Miller disonsses and answers with 
admirable clearness^ *He Justly intists that in estimating iiie 
comparative elevation of different animals in the scale df 
being, it be not measured by some arbitrary standard applied 
perhaps to but one feature of their structure; as, for example, 
when it is measured by the material, bone or caxtila^^vf which 
their skeleton is composed; and, above all, he .mtists that 
tMs estimati should include, as after hU its tmelt and saleflft 
element, the developm^t of nund in animals, and oftheibsim 
its material organ. ^^Efae earimst fish of wlfich theni>itt»any 
trace, were cartila^ous; it is true, but sp are the exislng 
sharks, the family to which the Silurian firiies * ai^arently 
belonged. And where'do the shocks stand'amoi^ thefi^es 
of the existiBg worid ? 
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: * I haf e compared,* saya Miller, * the braia of the spotted dog-fish 
with that of a young alligatOT, and have fiound thtft in scarce any per¬ 
ceptible degree was it ii^erior, in point of bulk, and very slightly 
indeed in point of organisation, to the brain of the reptile. And the 
instincts of this placoid fiunily, — one of the truest existing represen- 
tatives of the plactnds of &e Silurian system to which we can ap¬ 
peal, — correspond, we invariably find, with their superior cerebral 
dev^opment. Ihavvseen the common dog-fish, Spinax Acanthias, 
hovering in packs in thodHoray Firth, some one or two fathoms away 
from the side of the herring boat from which, when the fishermen 
were engaged in hauling their nets, I have watched them, and have 
admired the cauticm which, with all their ferocity of disposition, they 
rarely fldled to manifest; — bow they kept aloof from the net^ even 

more warily than the cetacea ^emselves.And I have been 

assured by intelligent, fishermen, that at the deep-sea white-fishing, 
in which baited hooks, not nets, are employed, the degree of shrewd 
caution'exercised by these creatures seems more extraordinary still. 
The hatred which the fisher bears to them arises not more from the 
actual amount of mischief which they do him, than from the circum¬ 
stance that in most cases they persist in doing it with complete im¬ 
punity to themselves.’ (JPooi^j^rtn^s, ch. viii.) « 

'We dose our quotations on this portion of his works with 
two others; one summing up the result wliicli science has 
arrived at, and another connecting that result with the author’s 
natural and, we believe, just idea of thei^ final cause. 

* We know, as geologists, that the dynasty of the fish was suc¬ 
ceeded by that of tlie leptile, — that the dynasty of the reptile was 
succeeded by that of the mammiferous quadruped, — and that the 
dynasty of the mammiferous quadruped was succeeded by that of man 
as man now exists, — a creature of mixed character, and subject, in 
all conditions, to wide alternations of enjoyment and suffering. We 
know, further, — so far at least as we have yet succeeded in de¬ 
ciphering the record, — that the several dynasties were introduced 
not.in tl^r lower, but in their higher forms;—that, in short, in the 
imposing programme of creation it was arranged,a general^ rule, 
that in'each of the great divisions of the prbeession the magnates 
should walk first.’ {Foo^rints^ ch. xv.) 

And as it thus appears certain that uniformity has not 
prevailed since * the beginning ’ as respects the types chosen 
iot the embodiment of life, so neithmr did Miller believe in 
uniformitj hs respects 'the physical conditions in which that 
life had found enjoyment. He connected the dear evidence of 
psK^ress in the one, with evidence which he thought not less 
'^ear of progress and preparation in the other. 

' * The reastming brain wodd have been wholty kt foult in a scene 
ofthinj^ in which it could neither foresee the exterminating calamity 
yet 'dietant, nor control it when it had Come i end so the tea- 
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sonisg brain was not produced until the scene hud undergone a slow 
but thorough prodhiils of change, during which, at each progressive 
stage, it had furni^ed a platform for higher and still higher life. 
Wiien the coniferce could douriah on the land, and fishes subsist in 
the seas, fishes and cone-bearing plants were created; when the 
eai'th became a'fit habitat for reptiles and birds, reptiles and birds 
were produced; with the dawn of a more stable and mature state of 
things the sag'aciotzs quadruped was ushered inf and,last of all, when 
man’s house was fully prepared for him, —«when the data on which 
it is his nature to reason and calculate had become fixed and cerCun, 
—the reasoning, calculating brain was moulded by the creative finger, 
and man became a living soul. Such seems to be the true reading of 
the wondrous inscription diiselled deep in the rooks. It fnmishes us 
with no clue by which to unravel the unapproachable mysteries of 
creation; these mysteries belong to the wondrous Creator, and to 
Him only. * We attempt to theorise upon them, and to reduce them 
tu law, and all nature rises up against us in our presumptuous re¬ 
bellion. A stray splinter of cone-bearing wood,—a fishes skull or 
tooth,—the vertebra of a reptile,—the humerus of a bird,—the jaw 
of a quadruped,—all, any of these things, weak and insignificant as 
they may seem, become in such a quarrel too strong for us our 
tlieory: the puny fragment, in the grasp of truth, forms as irresistible 
a weapon as the dryuone did in that of Samson of old; and our 
slaughtered sophisms lie piled up, ** heaps upon heaps,” before it.* 
{Foo^rints, ch. xv.) 

We should be neglecting a very important feature in tlie 
character and works of Miller, did we fail,to.no‘tice those views 
of philosophy and religion which he connected so closely — as 
many think, too closely—with his scientific investigations. 
Miller has himself very truly observed that the parts of Scot¬ 
land to the North of the Grampians had a much later deve¬ 
lopment of those peculiarities in its religious history which 
have left so strong an impress on the national character. Those 
times which, as Wordsworth has said, * ring through Scotland 
‘ to this hour,* riag s^ili more loudly there; for they were times 
much nearer to our own; and the grasp of the Presbyterian 
theology over the mind and affections of the people is even now 
more complete tlmn among, the larger populations of the South. 
The account wlfth Miller has given us of the teaehing of 
his maternal uncles, on Sunday evenings, is a remarkable pic¬ 
ture of that intelligent devotion which is the best type of the 
piety bf Soptland. Yery different companions surrounded him 
when he went to'Edinlmrgh; and, but for the strong anohoxe 
which had been thus early cast into the retentive holding>^r(njnd 
of his mind, he would probably have added to the, number of 
those whp, under temptations without and difi^ties 
have drifted, from all definite religious fiuth. His natural love 
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metaphysical speralation had introduced him early, amongst 
his Yarioos reading, to the works of Hume, as well as to those 
of his principal opponents. The fallacy of conclusions, opposed 
to the universal instincts of mankind, could not easily deceive 
him; but neither could some of the replies which, in defence of 
tiiose instincts, had been framed by heakUer minds, but by in¬ 
tellects less acute. * Thus, whmi at a. later period of his life, 
after his return to Cromarty, hi8;ConVictions became settled, he 
continued sensible to many etrors, both in' the mpular phi¬ 
losophy and the popular theology of his country. There are in 
' My Schools, &c.’ some remarks on certsun forms of‘pulpit 
teaching, not uncommon on' either side of the Tweed, which 
are admirable for ^eir good' sense, and may, we think, be con- 
ridered with advantage by the deigy of both countries. 

. We have seen that one maxa source of the interest he took 
in his favourite science, lay in its bearing upon the most diffi¬ 
cult questions of natural theology. If, in dwelling on this high 
theme, his thoughts were sometimes fanciful, we must be careful 
to distinguish between the nature of his error and that of 
those who ordinarily confound the pro'^oces of sdence and 
rdigiom He never failed to assert the freedom of physical 
research. It is well Imown with what resistance the discoveries 
of geology were met at first by the religious world. That 
stage of t]ie coptroveiily is now nearly past But when Miller 
be^n his studies^ and among those with whom he had very 
dbse relations, it was a form of thought with which he was 
perpetually brought in contact hTothing can be clearer or 
more just than the principle on which he vindicates the inde¬ 
pendence of sci^tific investigatioD. We quote a charaoter- 
utie passage:— 

may have been merely the cfiect of an engrossing study long 
prosecuted; but so it was, that of all | had ^-witnessed piong 
the scenes rend^d classic by the muse of *Cowper, nothing more 
permanently impressed me than the few broken fossils of the Oolite 
which I had picked up immediately opposite the poet’s windows. 
Ihere had they lain, as earelestiy indifibrent to the strictures in the 
** Taric ’^as the sun in the central heavens, two ee wries before, to the 
denunoiations of the Inquisitiaii. Geology, however, in the days of 
Cowper, had not attained to the diguky of a scienco^ It lacked 
solid footing as it jouroeyed amid the wastes of. chaps; and now 
ti^d, as with its toe-points, a crude consistence” of ill-understood 
and npw ‘rose idoft into an atmosphere of obscure conjecture, 
^‘tntiinltuons cloud” of in-digested theoiy. In a science in this 
formed, rudimental stage, whether it deals with the stars of heaven 
iur the strata of the earth, the old anarch of infideKty is sure always 
a transitory lodgumnt. ; Geology, now, however, 
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though 0 tiU a youthfai science^ is no. an^ immatiiire one: It has 
got finn footing on a contizkeht of iact; and ,the man who labonrs 
to set the doctrines of Revelation in .array against its legitimate d9>> 
dnctions, is employed, whatever maybe his own esthnate of hia vo^ 
tion, not on the side of reHgioas' trnth, bat of sceptieism and ind« 
delity. No scientific question was ever yet settled dogiitatieally, not 
ever wilL If the question be one in the scienee of numbers, it mn^. 
be settled arithmetically; if in the science of ^geometry, it most be 
settled mathematically; if in the sbience ef chemistry, it most be 

settied experimentaliy. .'.Now, nltimatriyat-leas^ as men 

have yielded to astronomy the right of. decition in all astronomical 
questions, must they .resign to gedogy. the Settlement of all geolo¬ 
gical ones. I do not merely speak qf what ought, but of what as¬ 
suredly. must and will be The successive gwlogic systems and for¬ 
mations, with all their organic contents, aro as re^l existences as the 
sun itself; and it is quite as possible to demonstrate their true'pdace , 
and position, relative and absolute. And so long-as certamfiiced 
laws control and regulate human belief, certain inevitable deductions 
must and will continue to be based on the facts which these systems 
and formations furnish.* (First Impressions, ch. xvii.) . 


But the independence of sdence, in the investigation her 
facts and the asoertmoinent of her laws, is perfectly con^tent 
with a very close relation between the resmts thua obtained* 
and other branches of -inquiry. MUler^a acquaintance with 
the sceptical writers of the last century had taught him the 
^intimate connexion between physical and metaphysical specula¬ 
tion. In this sense it is idle to deprecate the cofinexion oi 
science with religion. That connexion exbts, whether we dtoose 
to recognise it or not. At every step of our progress in.&a 
one, long avenues of thought are seen leading off into, the 
other. The ultimate ideas, traceable in the material and zm* 
material worlds, are often, identical with each other. Langoi^^ 
that great instrument of iiuman thought, is a constant witness 
to the fact. We are hardly conscious how perpetoally we 
are applying to* thq {Aieiiomena of mind conceptions, primarily 
derivea* from those of. matter. We recognise. the traqi^ 
as metaphorical only when the analogy is less than uma|W 
familiar. * All tldnm,* says Jeremy .Taylor, *are full of sum 
' resemblanoea; * ana it is the high prerogative of genius to 
detect them where they lie conceal * There are/ says Mil¬ 
ler, ^ in all nature and in ail philosophy, oertun- central ideas of 
'general bearing round.which, at diitianoes less or more re-. 
' mote, the soboi^ate and particular ideas arrange themselves;* 
And this was the field in which he delighted to e^ieerise hb 
powers* Believing in the evidences of both smence and reUmbn*. 
he looked for, and expected to find, certain correspemding 
underlying tiietiruths of both. This is. only bringing npi.abeekM 9 l« 
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. .«a. it .ware, of modem disedyayi the imioortal argument main- 
,'.tamed by Butler, from the .* Aiudogy and Cturse of I^ature.* 
It ia a field, boweyer, on which aourcea of ebror are indeed 
abundant—nature partially un^atood, — revelation errone- 
oualy interpreted,—the substitution^^.fandful.reaembhmce for 
real analogy. j ' * 

. There is a obapte; in the 'Footpiiats* whioh, at least, indicates 
what, these dangers ar^ if it be not an exfunple of their effects. 
Miller shared in the general impremion that the theory of de¬ 
velopment, in doing violence to the facts of science, did violence 
also, as indeed under'such conditions it is sure to do, to the 
analogies we should expect betwCCn natural and moral truths. 
Thus he seems to have held that as no law of continuous pro¬ 
gress in respect to natural capacity, but, on the contrary, a law 
of degeneracy—a l^e frcnn a higher to a lower standing, 
had been the ruling fact in the history of man, so we may ex¬ 
pect to find that fact reflected in ofher departmcnts of creation. 
He was disposed to look upon the serpent * which goes upon 
' its b^y * as m a literal,. not merely in a figurative sense, 
typidfel, in its condition and nature, of an order of degraded 
beings. Ophidans were footless reptiles,— low and mutilated 
representatives of that mighty dynasty which had once flourished 
in such kingly reptiles as the Iguanodon and Megalosaurus. 

* Thmr ill-omened birth took place when'the influence of their * 

* house was on ‘the prane, as if to set such a stamp of utter 

* hopelessness on tlieir fiillen condition, as that set by the birth 
' of a worthless or idiot heir on the fortunes of a sinking family.* 
In pursuance of the same idea we have this curious and in¬ 
genious remark:— 

*J Mn disposed to regard the poison*bag of the venomons snakes 
as a mark of degradation, — it seems, judgkig from analogy, to be a 
protective provision of a low character exemplified chiefly in the in¬ 
vertebrate families, ants, centipedes, and musqnitos,;—spiders, w^sps, 
and scorpions. The higher carnivora are, wd find, furnished with 
nnpoisoned weapons, which, like those of civilized man, are suffi¬ 
ciently effective simply firom the excellence of their construction, 
and the power with which they are wielded, for every purpose of as¬ 
sault or ef defence. It is only the squalid savages and degraded 
bushmen of Creation .that have their feeblb teeth or tiny stings 
steeped in venom, and so made formidable.* (FootprirOSt cb. ix.). 

The same law of degradation might, he thought, be recog¬ 
nised in other instances throughout the.animal kingdom. Thins, 
never could look a flounder in the face without being 
S||p tiriy disquieted by that animal*^' personal appearance; Its 
pwbted eyes, wry mouth, and asymmetrical • arrangement of 
PfinSj were b 1 marks of a degraded fldr. ‘Whimsical as all this, 
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may appear, the fundamental idea is not without support from 
certain generalisations, as yet obscure in the history of life. 
Science uppers so far to confirm the assertion which wc< have 
already qodted from Miller, that at least in emtain i^ses the 
highest^ and not the lowest, fonns haVe been the'eadiest; the 
< Magnates have walked first’ Nay more, many of the e^est 
forms of life appear to hare united, in a single animal, peculiari¬ 
ties of structure which are now widely separate, efaaractmdsing 
distinct species, and even genera. In tl^ sense, the eao^liest fauna 
was the richest and the highest. It was the storehouse, as it 
were, of those organic forms which, for the purposes of adap¬ 
tation, have been since distributed over a wider ciime of creation. 
But it may justly be questioned how far this change h^ been 
really analogous to a process of degr»3ation. The real expla¬ 
nation seems to be simply this,— that tiie fundamentd kw 
of adherence to type and pattern has been crossed, as it were, 
more and more by that otW law of adaptation to special con¬ 
ditions of life, of which the structure of the fiat-fish is an 
extreme example. On any interpretation the facts of scienoe 
are equally at variance with the theory of development; and 
though Miller'seems to have been somewhat enamoured of his 
idea of degradation, his purpose in following it sO far appears 
to receive its best explanation when he says: ‘It would be 
‘ an easy matter for an ingenious tlioorist, not much disposed 
‘ to distinguish between the minor and,tlv3 mastef laws of or- 
‘ ganised being, to get up quite as unexceptionable a theory of 
‘ degradation as of development.’ 

In his last work, the •‘ Testimony of the Bocks,’ which has 
appeared as a posthumous publication, hut the greater portion 
of which had been given to the public in the form of lectures. 
Miller pursues in gre&ta* detail the bearing of geological science 
upon natural and revealed theology, and especially upon the 
Mo^ic account of^ Greation. But for his own early deatli, this 
work would have excited more controversy, than has as yet 
actually arisen. The stricter theologians of his own country 
are jeiuous of the. construction ho puts upon the narrative in 
Genesis; whilst at least one great school of geological opinion 
are not less opposed to the view he takes of the discoveries of 
science. Yet the principles on which he pro^eds are clear 
dhd* intelligible enough.: He condemns, on tiie one hand, the 
obstinacy or timidity of those who refuse to ‘accept the evi¬ 
dences of physical truth when they .interfere, or seem. :to do 
BO, with traditionaiy inteipretations of Scripture. He rejef^s, 
on the other hand, the theory that the Mosaic account. (^ Crea¬ 
tion is purely parable. He admits, indeedit is part of liis axgu- 
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mit to s&aintaiii, that 'the ^cameymc^ of spiritual tmth was 
its primary object, and that physical facts ^ no further 
ai»i 310 otherwise revealed than as ueoessary for the main 
pupose. Nay more, he holds that lha narcative Is given, as 
it were, from a human point of view, or, as the successive 
Btfi^s of creation might have appeared^ a human eye, before 
which they werejnad^to pass in vision, ihus,. for example, as 
we i^eak of the nature aj^ motion of thaheave^y bodies, not as 
we Imow them to be in astronomical sdenoe, but as they appear 
to be from om point, of sight, so he ^inks that in the Mosaic 
account the period of their risibility ir taken, as relatively ta the 
etfth, the period of their creation., Btit imder these genei^ prin* 
ciples of intexpratation he holds th^ the sublime narraUve in 
emesis gives a real, though abstract and condensed view, of the 
order of Creation; mid he challenges, as a witness to the truth 
of that view, the * Testimony of the i^cks.' The abuiodant eri- 
deuoe of an ascending order in thd history of Creation which 
that testimony affords, is the fact on which he mainly dwells; 
and; in this his porition can only be controverted by those who 
T^se to accept that evidence as it now stands, on the plea that 
it is still incomplete, that all the witnesses have not yet been 
sufficiently examined, and that, possibly, future researches may 
bring to light some whale which was playmate with the Ichthyo¬ 
saurus,— great mammals which browsed on the vegetation of the 
Coal,—or nfonkeys ^x^temporary with the Silurian fish. Even 
tiiat school of geol(^sts, however, who dwell moat emphatically 
on the weakness of negative evidence, are prepared, we believe, 
to admit ^e crowning fact in the system of their opponents, viz., 
the creation, last and latest, of the human i^ecies. But the 
othd steps in the ascending order are all in analogy with this; 
wd, when physical evidence and analogical probability unite 
in favour of the same ccudusion, it can hardly be denied that, 
in respect to this great leading idea of Creatipn, the discoveries 
of sdence and the narrative in Generis are as yet in harmony 
with each other. 

^ In hk earlier works Miller, had adopted the opinion that the 
* days ’ ofr Creation might be literally undeirstood as natural 
days of twenty-four hours; and that the long ages of geology 
might he reconciled with this view: by supposing that uie nar¬ 
rative in Generis referred only to a creation of the existii% 
between which and the former ages of geo* 
Jll^Wrtune there had been a chaotic interregnum. Nothing 
clemer or more manly, than the account he ^ves of the 
Jpmms whudi have compelled him to relinquish this 0 |Hnioi^ 
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and to 'hold that the * days* of ftenesis ttust be mterpreted 

simply as representing long periods of time. 

> < ' ' 

* The conslusion at which I hare been compelled to arrive is, that 
for many long ages ere man was ushered into being, not a few of hb 
humbler contemporaries of the fields and woods enjoyed life in their 
present haunts, and that for thousands of years anterimr to even thHr 
wpearance, many of the existing mcdiusks dived in oar seas. 
day during which the present creation came into being, and in which 
God, when he had made ** the beast of the earth afuar his kin^ and 
the cattle afiier their kind,’* at length terminaited the work by monld- 
ing p creature in His own image, to whom he gave dominion. over 
them all, was not a brief period pf a few hours* duration, but ex¬ 
tended over mayhap millenniums of centuries. No blank ebaoiab 
gap of death and darkness separated the creation to which man ^ 
longs from that of the old extinct elephant, hippopotamus, ahd 
fayiena; for familiar animals such as the red'deer, the roe, fox, 
the wild-cat, and the badger, lived throughout the period which con- 
neciod their timen with our orn; and so 1 have been compelled to 
hold, that the days of creation were not natural, but prophetic days^ 
and stretched far bark ini.o the i>ygone eternity. After in some de¬ 
gree committing myself to tiic other side, 1 have yielded to evidence 
which I found it impossible V. resist; and such in this matter has 
been my incoimsfemy, — an inconsistency of which the world has 
furnished examples in all the sciences, and will, I trust, in its on¬ 
ward progress, conti;.u*e to furnish many more.* {Prefaae to the 
Testimony.) * 

Consistently with this inlerpretatidn,* Miller pursues the 
parallelism farther, between the natural -and the written record. 
Geologists have in u general way divided the whole sedimentary 
strata of the earth into tliree great leading groups, with boun¬ 
daries more or less indefinite at the points of junction, hut 
clearly distinguishable iprom each other as a whole, by separate- 
aspects of organic life! These are the T^alasozoic, the Secondary, 
and the Tertiary rpeks. Miller holds that in these we may 
trace three of*tlie'great days recorded in Genesis, the only three 
which refer to purely terrestrial phenomena, and consequently of 
which any record can he expected in the rocks. He takes the 
coal-measures as typical of the Palaeozoic rocks — a period of 
marvellous vegetation, such as never had before existed, and has 
never existed smeo; and so specially represenring the day when 
tba earth ‘brought forth seed aftter its kind.* He takes the 
series of the Oolites and Lias with their enormous reptiles, fluvial 
and marine, as equally charaoteristic of the Secondary ages, and 
so answering to the day when the ‘ waters brought forth ahim- 
‘ dfintly,’ and great sea monsters and creeping things were the 
most conspicuous works of creative power. Lastij, he sees in 
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the Tertialry deposits, with their prodigious, ahundancey and imo 
ngiense Taiiety of Mammalian life, an epoch corf esponcKng with 
WfonderM truth to that day when * cattle and beasts the 
* earth * mdicated the approaching consumimation, add prepared 
for the reign of Man. 

It has l^n objected to this Tiew that the ^acts do not exactly 
correspond with the pieture—that an extraordinary development 
of vegetation chttfacterised only a part of the Palmozoic strata 
—that creation embraced during those times, as well as during 
the suc^eding Secondary ages, many forms of animal, and espe¬ 
cially of Icthyic life—that in like manner beasts of the earth 
had appeared before the Tertiary ages had begun—and that, con- 
8e<}uendy,nosuoh divisions of time can be accurately applied to 
corresponding divisions in organic nature. It is no part of our 
object here to enter into the controversy which may be raised 
on this and other ^similar points. But, in justice to MiUeris 
view, we murt observe that it is founded on principles of intm*- 
pre|ati<m which are not much ailected by this class of objection. 
No one knew better than Miller that the divirions indicated in 
Geology are not-sharp or definite, either in respect to their 
dwation, or in respect to their productions. His own re¬ 
search had been specially devoted not to the plante, but to 
the fish of the Pahrozoic rodis, and he had described, as no one 
else had ever described, the abundant fertility of primeval seas. 
But he did not cohsidci; these facts inconsistent with his view: 
because he holds the representation pven in Genesis to be an 
ideal representation—but ideal only in the same sense in which 
the great general classifications of the naturalist or the geologist 
are ^emsclves ideaL It was not to be regarded as teaching the 
details of physical^ science, but only as shadowing forth certain 
great leading acts in the drama of creatibn^ and selecting a few 
prominent epochs as typical of the whole. The fundamental 
idea is that the epochs thus selected were rc^i;p8eifctativc of cor¬ 
responding stages in the history of the earth,— stages through 
which it passed from one physical condition to another, each 
more advanced than the preceding, with reference to its final 
purpose. Some of these earlier epochs or days, such as that 
assigned to the ‘ Division of the Firmaments,’ have left, of 
coarse,, no record in Palieontology: and Miller’s picture of this 
^rt of the Mosaic Virion may appear to be purely fanciful, 
remarkable that conclurions derived from other branches 
.tSHapfe science afford no small probability to his rendering. We 
in the Cambridge F^ys for 1857, a very able Paper 
_ G^logy, by Professor W. Hopkins, in which, with all the 
care of exact reasoning, and from arguments purely physical and* 
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co8mieal» he shows the high pro&ibiUty of^DonditioilB iti the 
early histoiy of^'the Earth very eimHar to those which are as¬ 
sumed by Miller. Nor is it less worthy of obseiWation that, 
looking at (he subject from this very different pdnt of view, 
he fixes on the vegetation of the Coal as by far the most sti^ing 
indication of whaf those conditions may probably have been 
during part of the Palaeozoic ages. Doubtless all these con- 
cluuons are scientifically more or less uncertfun. They must 
continue to be tested by the progress of discovery. Meanwhile 
it may perhaps be enough to say that the theol(^an -will re- 
<X)gaise the principle of interpretation assumed by Miller with 
reference to this supposed vision of the past, as at least not 
wanting in analogy with that which has been long admitted 
with reference to visions of the future: whilst the geolc^st 
must admit that it accords at least so far with the * Testimony 
‘ of the Bocks,’ as to embody a very huge amount of physical 
truth. 

Whilst we write, another posthumous work of Hugh MOl^ 
has appeared, * The Cruise of the Betsey,’ being a republication 
from tibe columns of the * Witness,’ of various papers, in which 
our author gives an account of visits to the Hebrides, and 'to 
several other parts of Scotland. One of Miller’s earliest com¬ 
panions among the rocks and caves of Cromarty, making, if not 
a better, at least a more regular use *of his opportunities, had 
fitted himself for the clerical profession, and had become minister 
of the ‘ Sm^ll Isles.’ This gentleman cast in his lot with the 
seceders in the disruption of 1843: but the proprietor of the 
principal island of his charge, was one of those who took the 
course, now we rejoice to believe almost universally abandoned, 
of refusing a site for either church or manse. The energy of 
the Free Church soon found at least a partial remedy; and a 
yacht, provided for the purpose, afforded a home to the ‘ outed ’ 
minister, from* wl^ioh, anchored in the creeks of that indented 
coast, he could still preach to his people in eottagw or on the 
open heatL The .Western Isles of Scotland seem to be the 
broken fragments of some ancient country, which for many 
ages, extending from the Secondary for into the Tertitry period, ■ 
had been the seat of violent and repeated volcanic action. The 
fmrees whose various operations have during those long ages 
determined the physical aspect of the existing world, have no¬ 
where, in our island at least, moulded.it into grander forms. 
Miller’s descriptions in this work are as fresh, eloquent, and 
true* as any that have ever issued from his pen. We have 
renewed our recollection of them with infinite pleasure, and we 
l^ve httle doubt that this volume will largely s^re in the 
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nt^wlarity of his other works. His account of the magnificent 
basaltic precipice cfjled the ‘ Scuir of Eigg,* a# well as of thf^ 
interesting island generaUy; and the acoount in a subsequent 
chapter of a very different scencj the forest of Damateay and the 
banks of Findhom, are characteristic specimens of his graphic 
power. ' One passage we shall venture' ^ transcribe, both 
because it is an example of the genial disposition which is one 
great charm of his writings, and because it brings pleasantly 
before ns the author of the * Old Bed Sandstone,’ in his condi« 
tion as a * journeyman mason.’ There is no more beautiful or 
peculiar scenery in Soetland than that of Easter Boss. Bich 
com lands, bearing wheat which will frequently compare with 
that grown on the Weald of Sussex, lean against a Highland 
country whose long valleys still retain remnants of the Scotch 
fir-forests which once covered the countiy, and are the bed of 
rivers whose ' rejoicing streams ’ invite to nobl^ sport than old 
Isaac ever dreamed of. In this district Miller had spent some 
of his earliest and his hardest days of manual labour. And in 
the eighth chapter of this last work, we have this pleasant 
account of a revisit after the lapse of some five-and-twenty years. 


‘ After enjoying a magnificent sunset on the banks of the Conon, 
just where the scenery, exquisite tliroughout, is most delightful, 
1 returned through the woods, and spent half an hour by the 
way in the cottage of a kindly-hearted woman, now considerably 
advanced in years, whore I had known, when she was in middle life, 
as the wife of one of the Conon-side hands, and who not unfrequently 
when I was toiling at the mallet in the burning sun, hot and thirsty, 
and rather loosely knit for my work, had brought me—all she had to 
offer at the time—a draught of whey. At first she seemed to liave 


wholly forgotten both her kindness and the object of it. She well 
remember^ my master, and another Cromarty man, who had been 
grievously injured when undermining an old building, by the sudden 
fall of the erection ; but she could bethink her of no third Cromarty 
man whatever. '*Eh, sirs! ” she at length exria\med; ** I darsayeye’ll 
be just the sma’ prentice laddie. Wed,'what will young folk no come 
out o’ ? Th^. were maist' a’ stout big men at the wark except 
yoursoV, an’ you’re now stouter and bigger than maist o’ them. Eh, 
sirs! an* are ye still a masmi?” Once fairly entered on our talk 
togeth^;^ we gossiped on till the night fell, giving and receiving 
information regarding our old acquaintances of a quarter of a century 
before, of whom we found that no inconsiderable proportion^ had 

2 sunk in the stream in which we must all eventually disappear.’ 

have left ourselves no space for any farther notice of 
}ther portions of our author’s writmgs, which are, perhaps, 
equal interest, and less specially connect^ with his favourite' 
m&aoe. The dramatic power of the nanative of his own life 
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in Schools and Schoolmaste^’must be felt by aU who 
have read that most delightful production of his pen. «In this, 
as well as in the * First Impressions of England and its People,* 
we meet at^very tum with fresh and happy thoughts on a mul¬ 
titude of questions of literary, politicid,,and social interest* some 
of which we had marked for extract* but which for the .present, 
at least, we must leave unnoticed. Hugh Miller must, un¬ 
doubtedly, be regarded as one of the most remarkable men 
whom Scotland has produced. He was not lifted, like Bums, 
the Ettriok Shepherd, and others, by the gift of poetry, out uf 
the class to which he originally belonged. He rose it by 
the help, no doubt, of great natural powers, but in an equu 
degree by carelul study and assiduous self-culture. And so 
complete was his rise, that in reading his works, we cease alto¬ 
gether to think of his origin, and /ail to recognise the peculiari¬ 
ties of any class whatever. There is nothing in them of a 
merely local character, or which reminds us that they are die 
production of provincial genius. The elements of national 
character are, indeed, strongly marked, but they are subordinate 
to the wider sympathies which belong to the commonwealth of 
cultivated minds. The working men of his native country may 
well be proud of such a representative in the literature of 
England. 
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Abt. li. — HUtoire ,du Constded de J^JEn^ire, faisant sude a 
VHistdre de la Bholution Frangait^ JPar M^A. Thibrs. 
17 vola. Paria: 1845—1858. 

[part the second.] 

Tn the inquiry into tlje .fidelity of Jkf. Thieia* historyj com- 
menoed in our preceding Numb^^ it was our chief aim to 
deal with suob questions as we concdved to inTolve the honoiv of 
the British -Government end the glory of the British arms. . We 
endeavoured to point out — while we acknowledged the genius 
and admired the patriotism of the writer—salient instances in 
which his judgment had been misled by predilection, by haste, 
and by defective research. We maintained our positions by 
documentaiy evidence of the first.authority in our own language; 
and we borrowed from French records an auxiliary aid which 
the industry of M. Thiers had failed to exhaust. It now re¬ 
mains to diverge to transactions less exclusively connected with 
Great Britain, to glance at the author's view of the domestic 
institutions of the Em^nre, and to trace to the catastrophe of 
Leipeicth4 latest irruption of the French legions beyond the 
banks of the Rhine. 

resume this inquiry at the culminating point to which 
the French Empire hqd been raised in 1809, % the illimitable 
ambition of its duef, and the inexhaustible ardour of a nation 
of warriora The immense structure which was now developed 
beyond the limits of Consular France had been built within 
four years, upon the four cardinal victories of AusterHtz, of 
Jena, of Friedland, and of Wagiam. An absolute dominion 
had been established by land, and thc^ coast-line of Europe 
marked out the sway of the standard of France from that'of 
the fiag of Great Britain. Our own nation, int one corni^ of 
Europe, was maintaining a doubtful military struggle with 
Napoleon against tenfold odds; but which served afterwards 
to inspire Germany and to free Spain. The nearly universal 
peace .which was now the policy of the Empire, was simply the 
sarrewlGr of Europe to a nearly universal oppression. Prussia 
:tly ruled by French bayonets; Austria sank in eqiial 
under a dynastic ollimice; Russia still yielded to a 
which violated 'her commercial interests; the Rhenish 
iration had dusevered Germany; German electors were 
jbled into French .Hentenants; the ^ven Provinces were 
h^ed to Fi^oe; Rome became her second capital; the Pon- 
^te itself id»]:ii^. into an imperial chaplaincy; at Milan 
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Eugene Beauharnois exercised the ^wers of the iroA crown; 
in the North the traditionary glory of the Hanse Towns was 
shrouded in a French commercial blockade, and at Naples a 
Marshal of France filled the throne of the Angevine kings. 
This magnideent creation was no triumph of Csssar or Charle¬ 
magne over barbarou§ tribes; it was a triumph over empires 
defended by laws and by morals, as well asjby patriotism and by 
religion. But it was a dominion, again, which depended on a 
choice of the right moment for a cavalry charge. It pursued the 
arts of war to the exclusion of the arts of peace; and even where 
peace was nominally established, its blessings were withheld, and 
its laws w'ere subjected to the harsh exigencies of universal war¬ 
fare, until even the means of carrying on war were exhausted by 
the measures taken to prolong it Take, for example, the Con¬ 
tinental System of Napoleon, as a chief instance of the adminis¬ 
trative impolicy which destroyed his power. 

It is but a justice to the author to quote, in the first place, 
his criticism on the politics, of the French Empire in this 
juncture:— 

‘ If,’ says M. Thier.s, ‘ Napoleon had applied himself to obtain from 
liis recent marriage the advantages it might have offered, by reassur¬ 
ing Austria and by holding out to her at least the hope of recovering 
the Illyrian provinces, useless to himself, as the price of a sincere 
nllinuce; if he had appeased Germany by* a complete evacuation; 
if he had restricted in.stead of extending his* ^ontinual annexations 
to the Empire; if while he was labouring to render the continental 
blockade more strict, he liad not made it a pretext for fresh encroach¬ 
ment ; if he had conveyed to Spain an overwhelming mass of forces, 
and above all the greatest of his forces—his own presence; if he had 
rcnounc«;d every other war till that was ended; if he had subjected 
England to such reverses in the Peninsula that she would have been 
compelled to make peace f if lie had continued to respect the religious 
opinions ho had flattered in earlier years, by bringing Pius VII. to 
an arrangement which pontiff desired in his heart: if whilst he 
thus secured the establishment of the Empire by a general peace, 
he had known liow to grant some measures of freedom to minds 
about to crave for it, it was possible to prevent a great catastrophe, 
or at least to prolong the existence of the exorbitant structure he 
had raised. 

‘ He himself seems after the victory of Wagram and his alliance 
with t\ie blood of the Caesars, to have been struck by this re¬ 
flection, and upon his return to Paris lie appeared altogether occu¬ 
pied with the task of reassuring Europe, of appeasing Germany, of 
finishing the Spanish war, of disarming or conquering England, of 
sparing the finances of Ftance, of terminating the religious disputes, 
and of restoring tranquillity to a world exhausted with fatigue. Un- 
linppily he set about the solution of these difliculties in the same 
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spirit in which he liud created them; instead of untying tlie knot, 
he sought to break it, and thenceforward his genius, still ns vast as 
ever, ceased to be fortunate and seemed to have ceased to be able.’ 
(Vol. xii. p. 7, 8.) 

In this and in many other passages of his later Tolumes, M. 
Thiers points out and deplores the temerity which led Napoleon 
to throw aside, the^ast opportunities of peace, and to spurn 
the counsels of moderation. But he' appears not to perceive 
that the fundamental conditions on w'hich the government of 
Napoleon rested, both abroad and at home, were absolutely 
opposed to measures of conciliation, and that the burden laid 
upon the nearest allies of France was so intolemblc, that sucli 
a state of subjection could only end in the reaction of universal 
hostility. 

At this very time, under the name of peace, the strictest 
commercial blockade was exacted from every State which 
maintained amicable relations with Napoleon. The Continental 
System was in fact an armed occupation of Europe, for it 
involved the absolute submission of allies and neutrals to the 
most barbarous system of mercantile jwoliibitioii which had 
ever been invented to aggravate the horrors of war, even upon 
those who were not directly engaged in it. All the resources 
of Napoleon’s power and intellect were directed to maintain it. 
To this phantasm he sacrificed the honour of his own brother 
in Holland, the allian/se of Russia, and the last elements of pros¬ 
perity in France. It was the most coniprehcnsjvc conception 
of his reign ; it was the most fixed of his political ideas; and 
it was the worst error of his administration. 

M. Thiers is, nevertheless, a strenuous champion of this 
system. He still clings with desperate tenacity to all tlio^p 
venerable illusions of commercial policy that have been ex¬ 
ploded by the progress of Political Economy; he miscalculates 
the impression produced by the blockade on,the resouraca of 
Great Jlritain; and he underrates the fatal' results — both social 
and political — which recoiled upon its authors. His defence 
of the Continental System, in his twelfth volume, evolves three 
leading •propositions, — that this system was an instance of the 
original thought of Napoleon, — that it was an act of just 
retaliation on the commercial laws of this country,—and that 
it was wise and expedient as a jtrinciple of commerce*. We 
shall attemj)t to show that each of these positions is untrue. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the principle of the Conti¬ 
nental System originated with Napoleon. The prevalence of 
such an error is less sur^^irising, than that it should extend to 
the accomplished vindicator of the French Empire. He de- 
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scribeB everywhere the de&ign de vaincre la mer par la terrcy 
as a * gigantic idea,’ and Hhe idea of Napoleon.’ Now it 
happens that this principle was 'the principle of the Direc¬ 
tory. It Was pursued by them, with at least equal rigour, 
wherever their dominion extended. 

If we refer to their barbarous decree of tlie 18th of January, 
1798, we find it prodded that every ship should be condemned 
with any English merchandise on board, whoever were its pro¬ 
prietors,— that the shipment of such merchandise from Great 
Britain, or its dependencies, should render it contraband,—that 
French harbours should be closed against all ships, not in actual 
distress, which had touched at British ports, — and ‘ that 
‘ neutral sailors found in British ships should be put to death.’ 
The chief difference between this decree and the decrees of 
Berlin and of Milan lies in the extent of their application. 
But in both, the principle was asserted wherever the au¬ 
thority of the State extended. This law was revoked by 
the Consulate, and was substantially re-enacted by the Em¬ 
pire in terms of nearly equal severity. The decrees of Berlin 
re-introduced an exploded fallacy; and their Imperial author 
went forth as the champion of a false political economy, to 
deliver battle to Europe for a commercial blunder. 

M. Thiers’ next view of the Continental System, as the just 
retaliation of France on the commercial laws of England, is 
little less than an illogical anachronism. . lie represents the 
decrees of Napoleon from Berlin, of 1806, which organised the 
Continental blockade, as a retaliation on the British Order in 
Council which had announced the blockade of the French ports 
between Brest and the Elbe; but he forgets that the British 
Order in Council was itself a retaliation on the earlier decrees 
of Napoleon. ‘ This intJredible violation of public law,’ W'rites 
M. Hiicrs of our Order in Council,' furnished Napoleon with 
‘ a just pretest fiy adopting the most rigorous measures in 
‘ respect of English commerce. He conceived a formidable 
‘ decree which, altogether excessive as it might appear, wa^ but 
* a just compensation for the violence of England.’* 

But this ‘ violence of England ’ did no more thali recipro¬ 
cate the French decree of 1803, which had closed the Elbe 
and the Weser against British merchandise, after the illegal 
seizure of Hamburg and Bremen, and the conquest of Hanover 
in defiance of its constitutional disconnexion from the British 
Government. Even by the Treaty of Foligno, concluded 
between France and the Tw'o Sicilies, on the 9th of Fe- 
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broary, 1801, the Neapolitan and Sidilian ports had been closed 
against British merchant ships. M. Thiers, tfabrefore, mistakes 
an act of retaliation for an act of aggression; and if British 
ships were expelled from neutral ports, it was just'that neutral 
ships should be excluded from French ports. 

We pass, therefore, to the third question — Was the Con¬ 
tinental Systems &ihire or a success? 

The chief principle on which this system was maintained 
rested on the assumption that it was essential to the subju¬ 
gation of England, and that the subjugadon of England was 
essential to the subjugation of the Continent. The maritime 
policy of Napoleon was founded, as w'c have said, on a system 
of auxiliary alliances, even more consistently than the policy 
of England was founded on a system of territorial alliances. 
When the result of Tra&lgar destroyed his hope of subduing 
British influence on tlie Continent by naval superiority, he 
attempted to divert that influence by peace; and, when he had 
abandoned negotiation, he revived his policy of maritime 
alliances. As his power over the sea-board of. Europe w’as 
greater than his power b) sea, his means of naval operation 
declined, but his commercial warfare increased in scope and 
oiganisation on land. The application of the Continental 
System to French domestic interests was so subordinate, and its 
impolicy in that iiespect Was so soon acknowledged by Na 2 K>leon 
himself, that it has no<claim to notice as a protective law. 

Here is M. Thiers’ expose of this system: — 

* Yet Napoleon, in persisting in his system, in watching the shores 
of France and of the countries in alliance with her, in daily reading 
the accounts of the entering and clearing of ships, in requiring the 
introduction of French custom-houses and troops in Holland, in com¬ 
mitting to Marshal Davout the charge of gtiacding Bremen, Hamburg, 
and Lubeck, in biniself preparing for the reoccupation of Swedish 
Pomerania, in forcing Prussia to shut Colberg and__ Kcenigsberg, in 
pressing Russia, without iiowever pushing her to exrremities, to shut 
Riga and St. Petersburg, was near the accomplishment of great 
results. No doubt there might remain some issues half-open to the 
produce of,British industry ; but these products, compelled to ascend 
in ships to the extremities of the North, and then to redescend in 
Russian waggons to the South, would arrive at the places of consump¬ 
tion charged with such heavy expenses that their sale would be im¬ 
possible. The Continental System, tlius practised, if it were perse- 
vcringly maintained, but also without provoking a war with the 
North, could not fail, as we shall see presently, to bring Great 
Britain to a state of unendurable distress.’ (Vol. xii. pp. 67, 58.) 

The best commentary on this theory of prohibition is to be 
found in the introduction, and eventually in the general use, of 
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a system of imperial Licences, by which Napoleon autliorlsed the 
evasion of his ov^n laws. This failure was the consequence, first 
of its defective operation, and secondly of the suffering which it 
produced on the Continent. 

Its defective operation resulted partly from the trade main¬ 
tained between England and the countries which it could not 
reach, and partly from its inefficiency in^practice, even where 
it was nominally established. M. Thiers is in total error when 
he speaks of the North as the only quarter into which British 
produce could be introduced. Our trade with the Continent 
was also maintained through Spain and through Turkey. 
France could not guard the J?eitinsular coasts; and those who 
know the extent of contraband trade which passes through the 
Pyrenees, even now that the French ports are open, will ac¬ 
knowledge that our trade cannot have been greatly injured 
in the South-west. The treaty of January, 1809, re-estab¬ 
lished our trade with Turkey; and the ukase of the 31st of 
December, 1810, admitted colonial produce into Bussia under 
a neutral flag. Through Turkey our commerce passed into 
Austria, and through the North it descended into the rest of 
(iennany. 

The incfficacy of the system, even in the countries into which 
it was introduced, is acknowledged, with some reservation, by 
M. Thiers himself. In Holland it wds impracticable, he tells 
us, from the physical configuration of the country. Napoleon 
discovered that he had committed a blunder equally gigantic 
and absurd. He might be injuring England — he might be 
injuring the States subordinate to his empire — but he was 
ruining France. The social necessity, which was more imperious 
than the political prohibition, had created an immense contraband 
trade. Napoleon luid beggared the State, to give rise to an enor¬ 
mous monopoly too illicit to be endured and too intangible to 
be suppressed.* The smugglers defied his fiscal laws, nul¬ 
lified his foreign policy, and appropriated his natural revenues. 
It was simply a question whether this source of wealth should 
be theirs or liis. The solution was obvious, and the principle 
of Licences arose. * 

Meanwhile, as the Continental System was more rigidly en¬ 
forced in France than in any other country (excepting where 
the army of Davout was fully established), it followed that 
contraband goods were sold dearer in France than elsewhere, 
and increased in price with the cost of transport through each 
district that they traversed from the place of importation. 
It followed, also, that Napoleon had thrown the gain and loss 
of France into inverse scales wfth the gain and loss of England. 
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For France simply obtained an interchange of goods with Eng¬ 
land at the highest prices, in recompense for thh interchange of 
goods between England and nearly every other country at lower 
prices. Napoleon handled a two-edged sword, and he had 
turned the keener blade upon himself. 

It is stated by M. Thiers that the system of licences ori¬ 
ginated with tins country, under a scarcity of corn. That, 
however, was a temporaiy object. On either side, indeed, the 
commercial la>vs of war were an evil and a blunder; and the 
sufferings w'hich undoubtedly ■wore felt by this country, arose 
just as much from the imprudent violence of our own retaliatory 
measures, as from the measure^of the enem}% The wiser policy 
of the present day would probably seek to counteract such mea¬ 
sures, not by retaliation, but by throwing open our ports to the 
whole world. The system of licences, W’hich was introduced in 
the very midst of the Continental System, was, in fact, a rucog- 
nition of the very principles which that system set at nought. 

Yet, with singular absurdity, M. 'I’hiers declares, ‘ IS’cverthe- 
‘ less the result which Napoleon ivally did obtain, was, by 
‘ means of great violence but of great ctiioacy, to strike a great 
® blow at British credit, lyv lowering the jiriees of all the com- 
‘ modities which served as ft qnarnntee fur the paper of the Jianh 
* of Enyland!^ * 

But the licence*? thus Issued by France and England involved 
a yet more unequal Kciprocity. They w’cre sold by France 
at a charge equal to the computed cost of contraband traffic, 
in order to divert the monopoly to the State. But the 
French licences, whim'll were suhject to an obligation to ex¬ 
port French produce at a corrciqumding value, were evaded 
by purcha.ses at fictitious prices, and the manufactures thus 
bought were thrown into the sea. The* decrees of Trianon of 
the 5th of August, 1810, ap]»lied these licences to British colo¬ 
nial goods; and a siibst queul decree of the fame year extended 
their operation without reserve. The Continental ISystera, 
therefore, virtually expired within four years after the famous 
decrees of Berlin. From that time it ceased to be an engine 
of war, ahd became simply a measure of revenue. Here is the 
best evidence of its failure as an offensive wea]ion. 

M. Thiers passes very ligiitly over the suffering which this 
system produced. He does not so much as describe th6 dif¬ 
ficulties in Avhich it involved the French Government, or the 
change which it introduced into French manners. He tells us 
that the expenditure exceeded the revenue by forty million 
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francs in peace, and by a hundred million franca in wAr. Else- 
where he contraifts the increase of French debt with the increase 
of the English debt, to the advantage of his own country. 
But he for<^ets that while we drew an English revenue for a 
European expenditure, France drew a European income for 
a French expenditure. It was frequently our principle of war 
to subsidise our allies: it wiis invariably the French principle 
of war to levy contributions on the States whose armies France 
had defeated in the field. 

M. Mollien’s admirable memoirs furnish authentic and con- 
elusi'C evidence that the financial difficulties of the French 
Kmpire were often nearly overwhelming. Indeed, an imperial 
'.i.ldicr of fortune, whose glory w'as his title, and whose trophies 
• :iiG monuments of his glory, must have been in sad distress 
1.: !if sold back to -Austria tlie cannon he had taken on the 

Kji' -Vustcrlit/. The fact is asserted by Ilardenbcrg, the 
.-.icdible annalist of the Cierman war. French customs 
if)d< ' \vi.;at :i similar cliange. Ladies wore cotton dresses, which 
w most fasliionahle bt'cunsc they were most dear, and cofiec 
‘.-. 1 ).'. sij'i]K‘<l as an Olympian nectar. 

The impolicy of lb;- (.'outinenfal System is best illustrated by 
the misery which it produced, and the atrocities by which it 
was maintained. Tli(»oc citics', which were most obnoxious to 
its influence became vast societies of paupers. Wherever the 
population had been dependent (m a ctmqiaratively free com¬ 
merce, the suttcriug was intense. Ilurdenberg tells us that 
'at Koine (during the maintenance of this system) there 
* were compnltal to be 30,0t)0 paupers out of a population of 
100,000, that at Amsterdam there were 80,000 out of 217,000, 
and that at Venice there w'cic 70,000 out of only 100,000.’ * 
The Continental Systtfrrf thus .siifticed to crqiplc the commercial 
energies of the French Ihnpirc without materially injuring the 
Avealth of Engiand. 

Meanwhile death w'us the penahy of a violation of the 
French custom Jaws. Fathers of families were shot for the 
possession of the most valueless goods in contraband, and the 
fortresses of the Elbe ^vere crammed with those "whom the 
decline of trade had disabled from paying the heavy imposts 
levied by France in the North of Germany. Nd empire, then, 
was fever before so impolitic or lived so fast. No other empire 
so rapidly destroyed its own elasticity, and stimulated , re¬ 
action against its power. No other empire was ever misruled 
by so rancorous a protectionist and so rapacious a financier. 

♦ Mdmoires tVun Homme d’Etat, vol. xi. p. 253. 
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The Continental System, then, was a universal blunder. It 
was a blunder as a means of offensive war. It was a blunder 
because it injured the French Empire more than it injured the 
other Continental States. It was a blunder because it injured 
France more than it injured England. It was a blunder 
from the absurd abuses of its licences, under which French 
goods were bought at nominal prices, thrown overboard and 
not exchanged. Above«iill, it was a blunder from the spirit of 
discontent and hostility to France which it kept alive through¬ 
out Europe. 

We will take one other instance of M. Thiers’ treatment of 
the policy of Napoleon in the period to which we have just 
alluded. It arises out of the marriage of the Emperor with 
Maria Louisa, and it throws a new and still more unfa¬ 
vourable light on the circumstances which attended the dis¬ 
solution of his former marriage. The ‘ religious marriage ’ of 
tjosephinc is described in the fifth volume: her divorce in the 
eleventh. 

In the former of these passages, the author tells us that when 
the I’ope arrived at Paris to crown Napoleon, Josephine privately 
informed him that in consequence of the interdiction of the cere¬ 
monies of the Church at the period of her marriage with Bona¬ 
parte, that marriage had Amjdy been a civil ceremony. M. Thiers 
ascribes this commuplaation solely to religious modves, and nut 
to that of improving her position as a wife and an empress. The 
Pope, scandalized by the intelligence, declared to Napoleon that 
he would not crown her while she remained in a state of con¬ 
cubinage. Napoleon was enraged with Josephine; the pro¬ 
gramme of the ceremony for the coronation had been made 
public; the day was imminent; the Potitiff was inexorable; and 
Josephine was resolute. At length then, as we are informed 
in this remarkable passage, the Emperor, OYcrcenie jointly *by 
the Pontiff and his own wife, was privately married to Josephine 
by Cardinal Fescb, in the chapel of the Tuilcrics, on the night 
preceding the coronation. That the ceremony might be in 
form, BeAhier and Talleyrand were introduced as witnesses. 
Josephine was content. Her marriage had been civil, religious, 
and regular; and she experienced, no doubt, the supreme 
felicity of a woman who has achieved a little triumph ovef the 
ether eex. This is the testimony of the fifth volume. 

AVc now turn to the divorce narrated in the eleventh volume. 
Napoleon, Avho never spared a deception where he could secure 
an end, had the effrontery, in 1810, to deal with this mai’riage 
simply as a civil contract. At length Cardimil Fesch, scan- 
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dalized in turn, mentioned to Cambaceres the secret of the 
coronation eve.' Napoleon was furious with the Cardinal, as he 
had before been furious with Josephine. The Emperor and 
M. Thiers ‘are here tlirown into equal difficulty, and they 
cut the knot by p similar expedient. The former declared 
the marriage to be void for the absence of witnesses; and the 
latter discovers the authority for the itateiAent in his fifth 
volume to be false; and the marriage vanishes for want of 
formality. 

The balance of probability inclines against this later story. 
M. Thiers states that his authority for the presence of Talley¬ 
rand and Berliner is a conteinpdrary writer who had the state¬ 
ment from the lips of Josephine. His subsequent perusal of 
state papers convinces him that this is an error. Now we have 
seen that Napoleon had already practised deep deception on 
this very question. It is likely, therefore, that he would not 
be defeated by scruples. Talleyrand was hardly more vera¬ 
cious than himself, and Fcsch was prepared to counsel the 
annulling of a rite which his Church taught him to be sacra¬ 
mental, even if it were informal. If, then, it were determined 
to solve this difficulty by I'alschood, it is clear that all the cor¬ 
respondence between the Government and the bishops would 
be based on the assertion of an untruth. For these reasons 
the state papers are of no authority on this question. 

The story as adopted by M. Thiers >n ■the later portion of 
his narrative, bears strong evidence of invention. Napoleon 
declared at length that he had foreseen the revocation of 
the marriage in 1804, and had therefore taken care that it 
should be so performed as to appease the Pope and Josephine, 
and yet be so informal as to be invalid. The dilemma of 
duplicity is not enviable. Either the assertion was false or 
he had deliberately deceived his wife during successive years. 
But what is iAore.improbablc than all is that, even if Cardinal 
Fcsch had been corrupted into the celebration of an invalid 
marriage, the Pope himself should have crowned Josephine 
until he had been satisfied of its formality. 

We have not the space to follow M. Thiers through other 
chapters which refer simply to the domestic history of the 
French Empire. It may be well, however,* to suggest this 
general rule for their perusal: that where they do not clash 
with the strong prepossessions of the author, they may be 
trusted for their accuracy and their justice. The chapter, for 
instance, on the Concordat has not been marred by precon¬ 
ceptions: it is equally masterly in treatment and learned in 
research. The liberal and enlightened opinions of the writer 
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are expressed with all his force and lucidity, and liis usual bias 
for his hero is often lost in the justice of his pan&igyric. 

We now turn to what we have described as the fourth period 
of this history — the German events of 18J 3. Those events 
were obviously but the immediate result of the campaign of 
Moscow, which had Iht loose throughout Germany a Pi)irit of 
fierce reaction against thh intolerable arrogance and oppression 
of the French in preceding years. One of the clearest evi¬ 
dences of this truth is to be found in the fact that the con¬ 
ditions of peace held out by the Allies in 1813 were more in¬ 
exorable on the suppression of*the Continental System than on 
any other question. 

The German events of 1813 present three distinct periods 
— the Russo-Prussian war with France, marked cliiefly by the 
battles of Lntzen and Bautzen — the armistice—and the cam¬ 
paigns of Dresden and Leipsic. We shall follow M. Thiers 
through each of these periods. 

In spite of the tremendous reverses of the preceding year, the 
policy of Napoleon, when he once more crossed tlw'llhine in 1813, 
was never more arrogant and riqnc'njus, never jirobably less ha¬ 
zardous to himself. He hud never but in Russia taken the field 
with so great a superiority in numbers, lie ha<l jicvcr encoun¬ 
tered enemies wlio based their operations on groaler strategic 
blunders. He never entountered enemies ofjualiy disorganised in 
point of military command; and tlic g'und coalition, on which 
rested the future deliverance of lCuroj»e, was .'•till unformed. 
Against these advant.'^ges of iiuml)er, of situation, of strategy, 
and of discipline, he had no other inferiority to sustain than 
the inexperience and extreme youth of many of his troops. 
What is chiefly surprising is, that the llussiati and Prussian 
armies were not destroyed before Austria and Sweden came into 
the field. Even after th-j armistice, which divided the camjuwgn 
of I-iutzen from that of Dresden, it inav be doubted whetlicr the 
altered situation of Napoleon necessarily involved equal perils 
with those which he had surmounted in tlie cami)aigiis of Italy, 
of Austerlitz, and of Wagram. . 

Tlic criticism of M. Thiers on the rashness of the allied armies, 
in the spring of 1813, is perfeclly just. Immediately before the 
opening of the campaign they had, he observes, but 110,000 
men in. the field. Elven this computation is probably above the 
true one. The whole force of the Allies beyond the Elbe is 
Irttimated by General Cathcart at 100,000, and by Lord London¬ 
derry at 85,000. ‘ This,’ writes M. Thiers, ‘ was not much for 
'so much hardihood, for so much presumption, for such mag- 
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* nificent promises published throughout Europe, in order to raise 

* her against us.’* While the Allies were unprepared to maintain 
their exposecl position, Napoleon suddenly crossed the Khinc in 
immense force before the nuddle of April, and fought two 
pitched battles, which compelled them to retreat from the heart 
of Germany to the frontier of Poland. The equipment of this 
army within a few months after the appafbut destruction of his 
power, is the most striking instance of Napoleon’s genius in 
military administration. 

The strategy of the Allies in these movements is freely criti¬ 
cised both by Lord Londonderry and Sir G. Cathcart. By their 
advf: .ce into the middle of Germany, they lost in tactics what 
they gained in policy. It is true that, if they had been vic¬ 
torious, the French must have rccrossed the llhinc; but it is 
also true that, if defeated, their own nearest base of operations was 
the Nicmcn. The i'urther they advanced, the more they shoi^tencd 
the French coinmunications and lenotlicncd their own. The 
retreat of Napoleon .might he <>i|)[K)rtcd by the fortress of 
Magdeburg, aivl masked hv '1./ d’huringiaii forests; but the 
Allies had n<» uther rciic.u ujjkj.i ilteir base than across the 
bridges of Dresden and j'di if'ico. They ha<l left nearly all the 
strong fortresses in their ar in ilie hands of the French; while 
the French, supported hy iwo lines of Germ;tn fortresses, ad¬ 
vanced in inimeiihC sujtfriori! \ of numbers. • When the shock 
of battle came, the Allies qiiiutd the plain,- whore their superior 
cavalry would have found sec-po, to tight in villages defended 
by masked batteries of the Fjcncli. 

The policy which dictated these strategic blunders was ob¬ 
viously that of rousing (iermnny, of defending Prussia, and 
of influencing Austria. Tiicrc had also been great miscalculation. 
The new French armjr was underrated in numbers. It was un¬ 
reasonably depreciated in the ])ublic estimation of its military 
spirit. * Que feroris nous dcccs cochons dc laitf^ they had heard 
that a French general had exohiimed when he saw^ the levies of 
Napoleon. A Swedish army had also been cxjiccted. That 
the advance of the Allies was dictated by political motives, 
appears more clearly in the fact that it was strongly opposed 
at headquarters; where it was urged that,at any rate, the army 
should be formed into a defensive camp on the Elbe, between 
the fortresses of Wittenburg and Torgaii, until reinforcements 
had arrived. The decision of the sovereigns overruled the com¬ 
manders and out-generaled the army. 

The battle of Lutzen is described by M. Thiers in a‘ charac- 
teristic manner. He claims victory for Napoleon on the very 
ground on wliicli be asserts, in a former volume, that Wei- 
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lington could not claim victory at Fuentes Onoro. * The Prussians, 

* however,’ he writes derisively, ‘ apparently quite giddy with 

* having made head against Napoleon, had the courpge to write 
‘ everywhere, especially to Vienna, that they had obtained a real 

* victory, and that, if they retired, it was fur want of ammuni- 
*tion, and from’mere military strategy!’* Now it happens 
that this retreaf forVant of ammunition is the very ground 
on which M. Thiers has exonerated Massena from the charge of 
defeat at Fuentes Onoro. The incidents were in otlier respects 
so parallel, that if Wellington was not victor at Fuentes Onoro, 
Napoleon was certainly not victor at Lutzen.t 

It is clear that the only strategic success that influenced the 
retreat of the Allies from Lutzen was disconnected from the 
battle itself. This w'as the intelligence that Lauriston had 
forced Kleist to surrender Leipsic. The contest liad been 
maintained under a great numerical inequality. The Allies at 
its close had but 70,000 on the Held; and the French who, if 
inferior in discipline, were superior in position, had 120,000. 
Tije Allies lost 10,000 in the action, according to Cathcart, not 
20,000; while M. Thiers estimates the French loss at 17,000. 
Loid Londonderry adds, that the Allies took several guns, and 
dki not lose one. The i*etrcat from Lutzen, therefore, arose 
rather from fiilse strategy in the plan of the campaign, and the 
want of ammunition in tlie action itself, than from the worsting 
of the Allies by the Ffench. 

The armistice itself was brought about by a combination of 
military tactics with a master-stroke of policy, which M. Thiers 
ascribes to the Emperor Alexander. The demoralisation of the 
.^licd army during a long retreat and after another general ac¬ 
tion at Bautzen, decisive only in the surrender of territory which 
it involved, reduced the Allies to the* atternative of arresting 
hostilities or of retreating into Poland. Barclay de Tolly, the 
commander-in-chief, maintained that, if the JluA'ians were fiot 
withdrawn from Germany, the whole army would be dissipated. 
Alexander, on the other hand, saw plainly that, if they retired 
into Poland, the European Confederacy was dissolved. In this 
diflSciilty, the Allies threw up their communications with Poland, 
abandoned the road to Breslau, and took position in the camp of 

• Vol. xvi. p. 491. 

t If M. Thiers had read Cathcart's Commentaries, he would have 
known that the retreat from Lutzen for want of ammunition, which 
he does not choose apparently to believe, was a fact. The Emperor 

^exadder utated this to the then Lord Cathcart immediately after 
the action. 
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the Great Frederic at Schwcidnltz, on the Bohemiati frontier. 
They exchanged) therefore, the base of Poland for the base of 
Bohemia; and if Napoleon pursued the war, he could pursue it 
only in the 'Austrian territories. There can be no doubt that 
it was as fully understood by the Allies, as it was believed by 
Napoleon also, that Austria, if forced to declare herself, would 
declare for their cause.* From this moinent, therefore, a sus¬ 
pension of hostilities without a retreat was achieved. Austria 
desired to gmn time, Napoleon to avoid war with Austria. 
M. de Nesselrode was sent to Vienna, an allied flag of truce to 
the camp of Napoleon, and the armistice of Pleiswitz was signed 
on the 4th of June. • 

M. Thiers thus criticises the conduct of Napoleon in accepting 
this armistice: ~ 

‘ Such was tills deplorable armistice, which it was certainly neces¬ 
sary to accept, if peace was desired, but to reject absolutely if peace 
were not the object, for it was of more importance in this case to com¬ 
plete the ruin of the Allies on the. spot; yet Napoleon, on the contrary, 
accepted it precisely because he was opposed to this peace, and 
desired to gain two months to complete his arrangements, and to be 
in position to refuse the conditions of Austria! ’ (Vol. xv. p. 602.) 

This criticism of the policy of Napoleon is a criticism not on 
moral but on political grounds; and on those grounds its justice 
may be gravely doubted. 1'here were two questions to be 
solved. Was Napoleon, who had rapidly advanced to a distance 
of five hundred miles from his base, in a condition to encounter 
immediate war in the Austrian territories, and against the 
Austrian army in combination with an .army which he had but 
indecisively defeated in two general actions, which could defend 
the Bohemian passes, and which could retrieve its disorganisa¬ 
tion when supplied by »a friendly army in a friendly State? 
And was it probable that Napoleon or that the Allies would gain 
most largely by two months of preparation ? 

The former point remained a matter of opinion, the latter 
became a matter of fact. The truth is, that the criticism of 
M. Thiers is founded on an enormous miscalculation of the 
numbers which the Allies brought into the field on the resump¬ 
tion of hostilities. He represents Napoleon as greatly out¬ 
numbered in the campaigns of Dresden and of Leipsic; and no 
illusion probably was more common before the publication of 
General Cathcart’s Commentaries. .It is now clear that the 


• Sir Charles Stewart (Lord Londondony) wrote to Lord Castle- 
reagh that this position had been taken in a firm reliance upon 
Austria. (^Castlereagh Correspondence.') 
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calculation of Napoleon was so far accurate, that the force 
which he had brought into the field at the closff of the armistice 
was larger by nearly one-third than that of the Allies. This 
mistake ha^ arisen from a confusion between the alKed army on 
paper and the allied army in reality. Cathcart, who speaks with 
the authority of a soldier present in eight general actions of that 
period, asserts that Austria never brought more than 50,000 
men into the field at any one time daring the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814. The Austrian Government throughout the 
negotiation maintained a paper army on a sliding scale: they 
raised and depressed its fictitious numbers according to the 
convenience of the hour. • 

It will have been perceived that this has a direct Bearing 
upon the judgment and ability of Napoleon himself. It has 
been commonly said that he was at this time infatuated by 
his arrogance; and that Iul' success had compromised his per¬ 
ceptions. That he was both ruining France and rousing Europe 
to an internecine war, which first or last must have destroyed 
his power, there can be no doubt. 

But we have been too prone to try individual wisdom by the 
event, to perceive that Naj)olcon acted upon a calm view of the 
probable issue of a resum])tion of liosiilities. That his resolu¬ 
tion was based as much upon calculation as upon passion may be 
presumed from his interrujrtion of Priuce Mettcrnich at Dresden, 
declaring that he hp,d. spies throughout the Austrian Empire, 
and hod ascertained that Austria had not 100,000 troops in 
Bohemia. The 400,000 which he brought into the field against 
300,000 of the Allies, was a proportion which probably more 
than countervailed the physical inferiority of his men. The 
gallantry of his German troops justified, [)erhaps, an imperfect 
appreciation of the patriotism of Prussia. Ills calculation of 
blunders in the allied command w^as founded on tlic experience 
of Lutzen, and was justified by the result of Diy^sden. Wligjt- 
ever might be the ability of the French generals who had been 
brought over to the allied camp, it is clear that the advice of 
Moreau was long rejected by the grand army, and that the 
allied caute was simply injured by the duplicity of Bernadottc 
in the movements of the campaign. 

It is certainly an anomaly to charge M. Thiers with injustice 
towards his own hero. But Napoleon rarely possessed a fairer 
probability of success in all its intrinsic conditions. That his 
expectations were defeated vras the result, as General Cathcart 
ack^LOwledges, of the one pervading blunder on which his 
whole stnitegy was based. We shall attempt to indicate that 
blunder in its place. Still wc believe that, but for the genius 
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of Bllicber and tlie achievements ofliis Silesian army^'all would 
have struggled in vain. 

Bernadotte was essentially a trimmer. While he joined 
the combination against Napoleon, he took care to avoid 
direct conflict with the imperial arms, which might com¬ 
promise his popularity in France. He had no great zeal for 
the freedom of Europe, but he had much ambition flu: the 
French diadem. This ambition was the spring of his whole 
conduct. When in command of the army of the North, he left 
his liussian and Prussian divisions to encounter the Fr^ch 
troops, and kept Ins Swedish force carefully in the rear. He 
even endeavoured, by every artifice, to avoid a participation 
in the battle of Lcipsic. He became eqpually a mark for keen 
satire and indignant remonstrance from allied diplomatists and 
allied generals. But the bitterest sarcasm of all came from Du- 
fresse, the French commander at Slot tin. During the armis¬ 
tice, the troops of Bernadotte were encamped around this 
fortress. On one occasion a sliot passed near the Prince Royal 
of Sweden, as he was riding by its walls. He despatched his 
aides-de-camp with magnificent expostulations to the French 
general. ‘ Cc n’est rien,’ replied Dufresse, with inimitable 
irony, * la grand’ garde a aper^m uii desertcur, et a tire 
‘ dessus! ’ 

The manner in which IM. Thiers paints the rapacity, the 
selfishness, the cruelty, the falsehood, and, the arrogance of Na¬ 
poleon, during this armistice, cannot be surpassed in justice or 
in power. It has the exciting interest of fiction and the vivid 
reality of life. The capacity of the author for the portraiture 
of individual character i.s that talent wlilch supplies the clear 
impress that years of ])ersonal intimacy might not afford—which 
makes the soul live as,it»werc in writing as it never yet lived 
on canvass. His sixteenth volume is beyond comparison his 
ablest. It is pot less remarkable that in this description M. 
Thiers flings away all his prepossessions. No civilised man 
indeed could palliate, few civilised men could record without 
abhorrence, tlu‘ deliberate resolve of a chief to sacrifice all 
Europe to his isolated ivill,—Franco not less than dermany, 
and his very generals anti courtiers not less than France,— 
to destroy the life of hundreds of* thousands in a murderous 
cause*, in wliich every man but himself had ceased to share,—to 
excri the giant organisation of his empire in a final cflbrt to 
enslave Europe before it fell,—and to mask meanwhile precon¬ 
certed crime in perfidy and in falsehood, itself more degrading 
than any loss of empire. 

M. Thiers assures us that his delineation of this phasis of 
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Napoleon’s character is drrfwn from tlie French archives, and 
from the personal testimony of Prince Mettemich. It may 
be doubted, however, whether the author is here as much in 
advance of other historians in point of actual information as of 
descriptive power. M. Capefigue, at least, has already claimed 
credence and originality for his treatment this passage of his¬ 
tory, on the very grqiiind of the communications made to him by 
M. de Mcttcrnich. It^must be assumed that the Prince had 
already disposed of a large share of his materials before M. 
Thiers began to write. 

Falsehood, cruelty, and vindictiveness now became the 
main spring of Napoleon’s policy. His first intention, on his 
reestablishment in Dresden was, to shoot all the members of the 
senate of Hamburg, those officers of the Hanseatic legion who 
were suspected of having incited insurrection there, and many 
others; to arrest and confiscate the property of 500 prin¬ 
cipal merchants; and to burn all British and colonial goods 
which had been imported into Hamburg under a recent in¬ 
fraction of his commercial system. These barbarous orders, 
which were committed to Marshal Davout, were happily for 
the most part left unexecuted. ' But they indicate not only the 
Asiatic ferocity and the Italian vindictiveness which pervaded 
the character of Napoleon at this crisis, but the errors of military 
and diplomatic administration into which he was momentarily 
thrown by his p&ssioi^s. Nothing, in truth, could have served 
his ends more fully lhan the impolitic insurrection at Hamburg. 
If he liad seized the advantage, he would have tolerated the 
overthrow of his Continental System in that quarter, and at 
once have gained credit for a modcratitju which would have 
masked his policy, and have furnished immense supplies for his 
army on the Elbe. • , 

But while he terrified weak enemies, he studied to deceive 
all whom he could not terrify. He reduced ^duplicity to, a 
system. He signed the armistice of PleiSwitz with the firm 
resolution of denouncing it at the last moment, and of suddenly 
attacking the allied armies when unprepared for resistance. 
He concealed his designs from nearly every one of his generals 
and statesmen. He concealed from them even the conditions 
of the Austrian mediation. • So great was the apprehension of 
discontent in his army, that after grossly distorting the eondi- 
tions of peace offered by the Allies, he still found it necessary to 
disguise his intentions. He succeeded in entirely deceiving his 
ivfch-chancellor Cambacer^s. Marct, Duke of Bassano, who 
conducted the negotiation with the Allies, was his only con- 
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fidant. In order to gain a third month’s suspension of arins^ he 
feigned for the moment earnest negotiation. 

llis daily lifo at the MarcoHni Palace at Dresden was 
dictated by the same duplicity. Under a guise of case and dis¬ 
sipation, which intimated that peace was a fait accompli, he 
worked as perhaps Neither general nor statesman ever worked 
before. He transported tlm French Comedy fsom Paris, and 
wrote to Cambac^rds, * 11 cst bon qu’on croie que nous nous 
* amusons ici! ’ Mornings were ptissed in reviews and ma¬ 
noeuvres, and evenings in dinners, in receptions, and the theatre. 
Meanwhile Napoleon, Avith his maps of many-coloured pins, 
was daily exiiausting on pn[>er the* movements or combinations 
that might arise in the war he was about to resume. He was 
amassing enormous supfilies upon the Elbe, and accumula¬ 
ting provisions in Dnsden itself which should feed 300,000 
men diiring two months. He was gathering troops and levying 
recruits from every quarter of his empire. He rode or drove 
often for forty or fil'ty miles a day to inspect the works which 
he had ordered to strengthen his base on the Elbe. For public 
business, as w’ell as for public show, Dresden became the capital 
of the French Empire. 

Yet it cannot l>e denied that the duplicity of Napoleon’s ne¬ 
gotiation w’ith the Allies through the medium of Austria w’as 
very ill contrived, d lie Allies bad sent M. dc Nesselrode to Vi¬ 
enna, tbreatening to negotiate directly with Napoleon. This 
menace had obtained in turn a distinct promise from Francis and 
M. de Mctternich to join the Allies if France continued to 
reject terms of peace down to flic conclusion of the armistice. 
The negotiation, therefore, now grew more dcHnitc. Napoleon 
accordingly resolved by every expedient to kill time. He mul¬ 
tiplied questions of di^loMiatic form. When iM. dc llubna 
reached Dresden with the views of Austria, his note to the 
French iMinistcr of Foreign Affairs was not answered for four 
or five days. Whtfh the reply reached him, it was found to 
contain an objection that he w’as not formally accre<lited, and 
was not in a position to deliver a note. When this chicanery was 
surmounted,- it was discovered that the character of the media¬ 
tion had not been accurately defined. When the mediation 
was defined, it w’as found to be incompatible with the terms of 
the Austrian and French alliance, the mediation having, as it 
happens, been originated by Napoleon himself. And when re¬ 
crimination began, the French Emperor bitterly copiplained of 
the Austrian Minister’s procrastination! 

At length M. dc Metternich himself came to Dresden on 
the 25th of June; he saw Bassano on the 26th, and after two 

VOL. cviir. NO. ccxix. E 
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days duly wasted .in discussion by the French JVIinistci’, had his 
famous audiences of Napoleon on the 28th anij 30th. M. Thiers 
states that he here derives his narrative from the Prince himself; 
but he acknowledges that he has suppressed seveial of the ex¬ 
pressions which the Prince describes Napoleon to have used. 
Whenever the autobiography of M. dc*Mettemich shall be 
published, we fihall j)robably be made aware of the whole truth. 
Until then, this volump of M. Thiers will probably be the best 
exponent of those two historic days. 

While Metternich was being conducted through the ante¬ 
chambers of the Marcolini Palace thronged by diplomatists and 
military officers, he was earnestly addressed by Berthier, who 
spoke in the name of the French army. 'Well, do you bring 

' us peace ? .... Be reasonable, then.Let us end this 

'war; for we have need of its cessation, and you as well as 
* ourselves.’ He passed into the Imperial cabinet. The great 
man ■was courteous, but cold. ' Vous voila done, M. de Mct- 
' ternich, vous venez Men tard^ said Napoleon, who alone had 
postponed his visit. ‘ I have thrice restored the Emperor 
' Francis to his throne,’ in all the assumed bitterness of recri¬ 
mination that springs From a sense of ingratitude. * I even 
' committed the fault,’ pursued the gallant soldier, * of marrying 
' his daughter.’ .... ' The Kiissians and Prussians, in spite 

‘ of their cruel experience, have dared, emboldened by the suc- 
‘ cess of last winter^ to encounter me, and 1 have beaten them, 
' beaten them well, although they have tt)ld vou the reverse. 
‘ You desire then, you too, to have your turn? Well, be it 
' so: you shall have It. I grant you a rendezvous at Vienna, 
' in October.’ The Austrians had their turn ; and the rendez¬ 
vous of October was kept, not at Vienna, but on the field of 
Leii>sic, where Clement, .Count of, Metternich, was created a 
Prince of the Empire. 

Yet so unsuccessful a diplomatist was Napoleon, that a mo¬ 
ment of pas-'ion would destroy the illusion‘he had been fostering 
during a whole negotiation, ,and reveal the hideous rapacity of 
his character. * I have traversed your regiments,’ said M. de 
Metternich, in a malicious vein; ' your soldiers are enfants. You 
' have made anticipated levies, and have called out a gefteration 
' hardly formed: that generation once destroyed in war, will you 
' anticipate again ; will you call out a generation yet,yqungcr?* 
Napoleon was stung to the quick. Pale with rage, and throwing 
down his ^hat, which Metternich did not stoop to pick up, he 
walked straight up to the Minister; ' Vous n’^tes pas militaire: 

' you have not, as I have, the soul of a soldier. Jf^'hat are 

' two hundred thousand men to me?' After this avowal, equally 
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brutal and impolitic, be proceeded to Insult a gentleman where be 
ought to have conoiliated a minister. ‘ You wish, then, to declare 
' war against me. Be it so. What are your means ? Two hun- 
‘ dred thousand men in Bohemia, do you say ? and you pretend 
‘ to make me believe such fables as those! * Napoleon had dis¬ 
closed in a moment, tb the astute Minister of Austria, the whole 
policy which the French stage had been summoned from Paris 
to conceal. Peace or war turned simply on a cold-blooded calcu¬ 
lation of strcngthi ‘ An revoir a Vienne!’ was the defiant boast 
with which this audience terminated. *My conscience,’ said 
Metternich to Berthicr, * is clear; and your master has lost his 
‘ reason.’ • * 

M. Thiers ascribes the changed manner of Napoleon to Met- 
temich during the second interview, on the 30th, to the mere 
triumph of calculation over impulse. Napoleon, he tells us, be¬ 
came his own critic. He had scarcely dismissed Metternich, when 
it struck him that he had wholly forgotten the extension of the 
armistice, the very question on which he had summoned him to 
Dresden, and the basis of his whole diplomacy. It was clear, 
therefore, that his anger had not been feigned. He despatched 
M. de Bassano on the instant to conciliate the insulted Minister 
of Austria, whom he sent for again on the* next day. He then 
appeared, writes M. Thiers, * like a sky cleared by a storm, and 
‘ overwhelmed him w'ith caresses.’ 

But if the ailthof had read either Fain’s Memoirs, or 
Bignon’s History, he w’ould have pci-ccivcfl that this altered 
manner, from which he attempts to illustrate Na])oleon’s charac¬ 
ter, arose from the intelligence of the. battle of Vittoria, which 
he had received on the <lay intervening between the two 
audiences of Metternich. 

It will have been perpek’cd that the common ])ortraiture of 
Napoleon and Metternich as the lion overcome by the fox, is 
quite false. Napoleon himself was fox even more than lion. 
It is equally untrue fliat Metternich, having masked his designs 
until bis preparations Avere complete, made at length enormous 
demands as the price of peace. When the time of negotiation 
came, the Austrian conditions were certainly not long Afithheld, 
nor were they by any means unreasonable. Napoleon did not 
dare avow to his ministers or his marshals, that peace or war 
turned .simply on the Grand D.uchy of Warsaw, the Ehenish 
Confederacy, and the Continental System. Even at that mo¬ 
ment the Allies consented to recognise the French Empire 
from the Gulf of Venice to the German Ocean. 

The position attained by Prince Metternich at this juncture 
was the result of his own character, even more than of his cir- 
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cumstances. lie possessccl, writes M. Thiers with much jus¬ 
tice, ‘ un esprit sans froideur, une politique «ans passion.’ He 
always comprehended his position, and he never lost an oppor¬ 
tunity. He acted with equal justice and calculation. He 
never committed himself in haste, and he never made a retro- 
grade step. His,conduct was always politic, and never pre¬ 
cipitate. When lie assumed the Austrian Government three 
days after the battle of Wagram had been lost, he immediately 
substituted conciliation and alliance for unsuccessful war. 
When drawn by that alliance into hostilities with Kussia, in 
1812, he restricted those hostilities to the providing of a con¬ 
tingent sti[)ulatcd by a pnevious treaty. When the French 
disaster had brought back the Knssian armies into Poland, he 
concluvled a secret treaty with Kussia. Wlicn he had esta¬ 
blished Austria as a neutnd Power, he became the mediator be¬ 
tween the belligerents. This disposition to follow tlie current 
until he could control its course, naturally exposed him to the 
keen sarcasms even of Lord Castleroagli and Sir Charles Stewart, 
in 1813.* He survived in off\cc three schools of French states¬ 
men: he survived the reign of Talleyrand, Maret, and Caulain- 
court: he survived the reign of VillMo, Montmorency, and 
Chafe:;nbriand; and he survived, though narrowly as a minister, 
the system of Louis-Philippe and M. Guizot. lie held power 
during the changes of nearly forty years, because Jic identified 
himself with the §u«ccssful principles of \he day. lie was first 
the minister of the French alliance ; lie was next the minister of 
ICuropcau indepomlonce; and the remainder of his long political 
life was devoted to the maintenance of the political structure 
which in 1815 he mainly cNuitributcd to raise. The services 
rendered by jM. de Mctternich to the indepciidencc of Europe' 
can ue\cr be forgotten, and Jiis amazing political foresight and 
coolness have never been more conspicuously dispjlayeil than 
they are in M. Thiers’ narrative. , 

The a)medy of the Prague Congress 'opened on the 11th of* 
July. Napoleon had gained an extension of the armistice until 
tiic 16th of August,' He desired another fortnight, and ac¬ 
cordingly resumed the game of losing time. The liussian and 
Prussian ],lcnipoteiitiaries reached Prague on the 11th of July. 
On the 15th, the French plenipotentiaries had not been named. 
Napoleon, having taken care So leave Dresden for Magdebui^ 


* It is singular that these aspersions upon a living statesman 
have been published with so little reservation by the editor 
of the Castlereagh Correspondence, who was during forty ycai’S a 
personal friend of Prince Mctternich. 
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before the ratification of the conyention prolonging the ar¬ 
mistice could arrive, threw on Mettcrnich the blame that it had 
not been transmitted before his departure. On his return, he 
first nominated, and then deceived, Narbohne and Caulaincourt. 
The latter was chosen* to detach Bussia, if possible, from the 
alliance, and to cover by his character the jugglery of the nego¬ 
tiation. , 

A yet more hollow pretext for delay followed. The mili¬ 
tary commissaries of the Allies, who had no share in the 
Prague negotiation, imagined that the armistice expired without 
notice on the 10th. Napoleon se^cd the pretext, and lost a 
few more days by declaring that Caulaincourt should not leave 
Dresden until their error had been set right. Abandoning the 
hope of .separating Russia, he tried next to dissociate Austria. 
At length, towards the end of July, the Congress grew im¬ 
portunate. Napoleon, therefore, assumed great activity; he 
at once dtjspatchcd his withheld plenipotentiaries to Prague, 
Avith clear instructions to employ a Avcck in discussing the form 
of the Conferences. He then went to meet Maria Louisa at 
Maycnce, in order to avoid inconvenient iwoxlmity to Prague, 
and to conciliate Francis by a disjday of devotion to lus favourite 
daughter. 

It is true that, as the armistice Avas about to expire, Napoleon 
offered certain concessions, and affected pcriofis negotiation. 
M. Thiers ascribes the compromise to his desire for peace at 
the last moment. The inference appears to us ill-founded. 
The proposal was made secretly by Caulaincourt to M. dc Mct- 
ternich; and it Ai^as not eoniided to Narbimnc. It involved 
the concession simply of Illyria and the Duchy of Warsaw. 
If it had been dictated by any other view than that of detaching 
Austria from the alliance, Avhy sliould it have been made in 
secret ? If it ha^ been dictated either by a desire of peace, or 
the extension of an iMusory' armistice, wliy should it have been 
accompanied, as it was, by an offensive and insulting formal note 
to the Congress ? 

The French militaiy preparations Avere noAV complete. Na¬ 
poleon had combined the inentiil vigour of CromAvell with the 
])hysical activity of Charlemagne. He had designed every thing, 
and he -had seen every thing. Ilis recruits, his stores, his 
defences, bis dispositions, AA-^erc ready for the ncAV campaign. 
He had enlivened his troops during the long armistice by insti¬ 
tuting games and prizes; but he liad taken care to restrict his 
prizes to proficiency in shooting at a mark. His calculation 
came to the aid of his generosity; for every prize given was 
presumptively equivalent to a German or a Russian shot. His 
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doomed army kept the Fete NapolcSon on the 10th of August, 
the day on which the armistice was denounced. ‘ Napoleon,’ 
writes M. Thiers, * sought, as it were, to enlircn war, and 
‘ mingle games with death.’ 

Meanwhile, in the very throng of his aiiiiy, he himself lived 
isolated and alone.. Joiiiini assorts that at an earlier period he 
held his place among iiicm by fear only. By all who dared he 
was besieged for peace. Continued opposition and shaken 
confidence develojied a nervous agitation which his activity 
imperfectly concealed. ICven his sentimental grief on the 
death of Duroc, to which »M. Thiers appeals in evidence of 
his depth of feeling, simply implies that no course of crime can 
entirely uproot the springs of the human heart. He had de¬ 
ceived all around him, ami lie w’as distrusted by all in turn. 

Na]>(>leou and the allied commanders reciprocally based their 
tactics on the defeat of each other's forces in detail. The Allies 


were divided into three armies: the Army of the Nortli, under 
Bcniadottc, covered Berlin, and threatened the French left; 
the Arinv of Silesia, under Blucher, threalened the French 
centre; and the Grand Army in llie Bohemian lulls, norninaily 
commanded by Schwarzeiibcrg, Ihreatened Dresvlen and the 
Frcnoii right. The Frencli foioes, independently of 4W,{J0(> In 
gariL'-on on the Upper Elbe, were i.ii\ide.il into tliree corre¬ 
sponding urmie.',, :uid into an auiiili.iry force, chieily of guard.-? 
and cavalry, wliicii Napoleon hedd at Dresden to support \vhi<*.h- 
ever of his lleutcnouts mlglit be first ilnvatened, or bi; moved 
forward to attack. It was tiic aim of each of llio allied com¬ 


manders singly to defeat single French armies, and to retire 
wlienevir Najioleon eommuiided and lii.< rcccrves arrived. It 
was chiefly the aim of Napoleon t« defeat the allied armies 
singly, by marching bis reserves in support of each of bis own 
lieutenants in succession. 

It requires no tactician to dcinonstrat6 that the scheme of 
Napoleon was an elaborate blunder. Both himself and his 
reserves, in strategic language, were placed in the air. TJiey 
marched and countermarched; but at each point of danger 
battle receded like an Eastern mirage. In one general action 
only, that of Dresden, could Napoleon command in person, and 
with his reserves. Instead, therefore, of crushing each* enemy 
with overwhelming force, his army of reserve was eliminated 
by his own tactics. 

This fatal error sprang from a compromise between pride and 
prudence—between his political and strategical objects. Napo¬ 
leon had adopted the base of the Elbe, in order to maintain the 
Continental System; and he had extended his line along that base 
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in order to threaten Berlin. Ills base of operatiourf, therefore, 
was' falec in principle and false in detail. This view is admitted 
by nearly aj) strategists. When the grand army was before 
Dresden, Moreau dissuaded attack, on the. ground that the 
position ‘ would falbof itself at a future time.’ The adoption 
of the centre of a hostile cu'cle is regarded by Cathcart as 
defensible only when ‘ the enemy can be brflught to battle 
‘ without delay.’ This is exactly wliat Napoleon could not 
ensure, and what the Allies had concerted to defeat. M. Thiers, 
while he acknowledges the French base to have been too wide, 
and therefore fai.*»c in detail, praises the abstract adoption of 
that base, which general authority liao condemned. 

Great anxiety wao (;xpres.-(d l)y the French generals lest 
their Hue of defence on the Clhe ehnuld be turned by the grand 
ariny in liohernla. Xapr.kon, .!;i (he, otlu’r hand, ridiculed the 
n(»Li(»n tl'.at 400.000 men Cv>ul'i be fumed under cover of a chain 
of fortrcshcs by any of which ili'y ni'.j;ht tleboncli at will. Here 
he was protu:'ij.ti\ely vig'ai: the allied generals did not 

afie.iitjii iv film iib-ba.-e wb . ii was so defended; air 1 their 
jj-ifvli on Dre'den \rus t>iin|>ly, as \riU be acen, a diversion in 
favour of the Silesian aimy. But the}’judged otherwise when 
the Frencii had bcin Icdvcvl in number, and had been defeated 
ill three g« neral actions. The ^tratl“gy of Xapoleon, nevertheless, 
con-i'ted of two cardinal crr.):,-s. lie first exposed his army to 
be b-'aic.s in detail on a ilofensilde base ; b*c next adhered to that 
ba -c v.’lieu his 1 j,''S of numbci> had rendered it indefensible. 
Tlic former error prodoeod the defeats of Wahlstadt, Grossbeereii, 
and Denuewitz ; the latter involved the concentration of the 
Allies oil the field of Leipsic. 

The destruction of the French legions within eight weeks, 
by armies inferior in*number and disorganised in command, 
materially aifocLs tlic military' fame of Napoleon. M. Thiers 
attempta to vihdicate his- genius by large misrepresentations 
of fact. lie computes the allied forces in the held, and on 
the Suxon frontier, at 500,000, and their reserves at 250,000 
more. He rates the grand army in the Bohemian hills at 
250,000 ; the Silesian army of Bliicbcr at 100,000 ; and the 
army of the North at 150,000. Now, according to the au¬ 
thoritative commentaries of General Cathcart, the grand army 
did not exceed 150,000; the Silesian army 75,000; and the 
army of the North 7(3,000.* The total is but 301,000; and the 
armies uf reserve brought into the campaign of Lcipsic did not 
exceed 80,000. This is the ascertuiiicd difference between the 


* CalUcurt, pp. 190-3. 
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official and real armies of the Allies, betn'een their paperjforcc 
and their troops actually in the field. 

The French armies in Saxony, on the other haijd, amounted 
to 400,000, according to the concurrent testimony of M. Thiers, 
of Cathcart, of Fain, and of Napoleon himself.* The French 
garrisons, again, in Northern Germany are fixed by M. Thiers 
at 90,000 additional troops; and the corresponding garrisons 
or blockading force of *the Allies were considerably inferior to 
that number. 

Lut the last hour of the armistice had struck. Napoleon fixed 
his quarters at Gdrlitz, midway between Dresden and his 
Silesian array, reconnoitred Bohemia through the pass of Zittau, 
returned, and w-atched the first Ibresliadowing of events— 

• * CcH fiamlna prima 

Cum deprensa freniunt sylvis, et‘ cseca volut.nnt 
Murmura, veuturos nautis prodentia ventos.’ 

The suspense was broken on the side of Silesia. But by whom 
it was broken is not clear. ]M. Thiers asserts that Bliicher 
anticipated the close of the armistice by tAvo days, and Lord 
Londonderry that Ney took the offensive. It is prrtbablc that 
neither statement is accurate; for while tlie attitude of Napoleon 
implies that he awaited attack, the fact that he did not advance 
from Gdrlitz until the 20th in sii]>port of Ney, imj)lies also that 
no demonstratioh had been made by Bliicher previously to the 
expiration of the armistice on tlio 16th. 

I’hcse movements illustrate what Ave have just said. On the 
2l8t, Napoleon had arrayed 130,000 men against Bliicher, avIio 
Avith 75,000 had, then at least, driven in the troops of Ney. 
But battle vanished before the magician whose power was gone. 
Bliicher fell back: he drcAV Napoleon aftpr him into Silesia; the 
allied grand army descended from the Bohemian mountains; 
the}’’ drove in the French columns in advance of Dresden; the 
pursuit in Silesia was arrested ; and the phailtom-following army 
of reserve was led back to Dresden. Bliicher then rallied ; he 
suddenly attacked Macdonald, though still at the head of greater 
numbers than his own; and routed the French army of Silesia, 
with the loss of 103 guns and 18,000 prisoners, before the counter¬ 
marching army of reserve could deliver Dresden. If the allied 
grand army had adhered with the fidelity of Bliicher to tlis plan 
on Avhich the generals had agreed at Trachenberg, they Avould 
have retired on the return of Napoleon, of which they were 
aware in due time, and no defeat of Dresden Avould have been 
Stistained. 


* 8t. Cyr. vol. iv. p. 365. 
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Tht commencement of this campaign appears to have been 
misconceived on all sides. By M. Thiers, who commonly offers 
up a marsha} as the scapegoat of his hero, the vindication of 
Napoleon and the censure of the Frencli generals are equally 
indiscriminate. By Marshal St. Cyr the Emperor is represented 
to have had no tactics. By Sir A. Alison he is said to have 
been surprised. By Geneml Cathcart he is criticised for at¬ 
tacking Blucher before he had crossed tKe Bober. 

Now it was the aim of Napoleon to crush the Silesian army 
before Schwarzenberg could drive in the troops which defended 
the advance on Dresden. Had he waited therefore until that 
army had passed the Bober, the* descent of Schwarzenberg 
would have anticipated his operations against Blucher. That 
the strictures of St. Cyr, again, are unfounded, is clear from 
^Napoleon’s published letters to the Marshal himself, developing 
as complete a plan as the unknown movements of two distinct 
armies would permit, and anticipating the descent of Schwarzen¬ 
berg. That the French generals are unjustly blamed by M. 
Thiers, in not maiiitaining their frontiers in advance of Dresden, 
is clear from the testimony of Lord Londonderry, himself 
present, that they were driven in by sheer force. Napoleon had 
foreseen the descent, but be had not adequately provided the 
defence. 

It is clear that the descent of the allied grand army from the 
]>ohemian mountains w'aa simply a diversion in fivour of the 
Silesian army, and that the movements of Schwarzenberg were 
subordinate to those of Blucher. Napoleon therefore had judged 
right before the event; and Sir A. Alison, who compassionates 
his blindness in not perceiving that the chief attack would be 
made on the side of Bqlicmia, has misconceived the plan of 
the Allies after the event. Tlie grand allied array through¬ 
out their movements had no definite aim; and although this 
want of aim abose*iii part from a want of unity, it is clear 
that no principal attack would have been made without both 
unity and aim. It is at any rate on record that their leaders 
altered their intentions day by day, and made no attempt on 
Dresden until after Napoleon and his guards had returned from 
Silesia. 

On, these points the narrative of Sir A. Alison is a pure 
fable." ‘ The attack,’ he writes of the grand allied army before 
Dresden, ‘ was indeed terrible;’ and he represents Napoleon 
as re-entering Dresden at nine in the morning of the day 
previous to the battle, ‘on his hands and knees, in order to 
‘ escape the Russian cannon which flew over his head.’ This 
imaginative picture is the romantic exaggeration of an ill-judged 
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assault made, in the words of Scfawarzeuberi;, ' by reconnoitring 
‘ corfisand in tlie words of Londonderry, * wfien it was already 
* dark.’ The latter also writes, that no firing toqjit place until 
three in the afternoon of this day, which was the 26th; and 
we gather from all authorities that Napoleon entered Dresden 
at nine or ten in the morning. 

But the alaim with^which the descent of the grand army 
inspired the French commanders, and with which it even inspired 
Napoleon himself at Stolpen, was an alarm simply of numl)ers 
and of demonstrations. At the allied headquarters all was anarchy. 
Five at the least contended for the command. Schwarzenberg, 
tlic tithlar chief, was controlled by Alexander and Frederick 
William; and they again were influenced or advised by Moreau 
and Jomiui. Even Wittgenstein, during the battle itself, when 
ordered by Schwarzenberg to advance his guns, sent him a flat, 
refusal. When the grand army first advanced, the sovereigns 
and the generals contended whether it should threaten Dresden 
or Leipsic. When it had reached Dresden, after the sovereigns 
had overruled the generals, the generals would not consent to, 
the attack. When this dispute was compromised in turn by an 
attack of reconnoitring coiqis, the storming, as we have said, did 
not begin until it was dark. And when tiie army was obviously 
beaten in the next day’s battle, tlic Austrian and the Czar 
fiercely contended whether it should retreat or not. Schwarzen¬ 
berg afterwards broke'fortli to Lord Londonderry, in bitier and 
just complaint, that there was no cdmmaudiug an army with 
kings and emperors in the field. 

It is not surprising that the French writers have not yet 
exhausted their panegyric on the last great battle which Napo¬ 
leon won, which threw a deceptive <>ver the anuals 

of the declining Empire, in which five sovereigns in person 
and 250,000 men contended fur the German soil; where the 
rapid revulsion of all military breasts from gVave apprehen-'^ 
sion, and of all peaceful breasts from the wildest terror to 
tumultuous exultation, was ascribed to the agency of the chief 
who, for off in Silesia when the danger arose, had brought 
back his army to deliver bis citadel and to defend his lines; 
where the citizens of a German capital, lung oppressed beyond 
endurance by French exaction, yet looked up to the l^ench 
Caesar os their deliverer from the passions and the violence 
of men of their own nation; from whence the baffled legions 
of three empires were driven back to the ignominious shelter 
of ..the Bohemian forests; and in which the achievement 
gf a great victory nearly at the same instant with three signal 
disasters sustained by the French generals, threw into boldest 
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contrast the dii^inctive genius of Napoleon. Such* was the 
battle of Dresden, delivered by the French for the preservation 
of their base, on the 27th of August, 1813. 

M. Thiers has surpassed all his predecessors in his picture of 
this action. Napoledn (he represents) reached Dresden at nine in 
the morning of the previous day. By his beleaguered troops, 
by wounded soldiers, by German burghers, he was received witlii 
equal enthusiasm as the preserver of all; for men not less than 
women live fast in the terror of an apprehended siege. He next 
appeared at the palace, where he reassured the King of Saxony, 
who was justly trembling for his^ crown. From the summit of 
one of the steeples of the city, which he several tiuies ascended, 
he next traced the false disposiiiuns of the allied grand army 
stretched along the ascending slopes of liacknitz which surround 
Dresden on the Bohemian side. On the arrival of his Young 
Guard, he repelled tlie storming parties of the Allies in two 
brilliant sallies. lie then dictated his dispositions for the next 
day’s buttle. During tlic night, he supped with his marshals 
as the guest of llie King of Saxony, and with uuns\’.al gaiety 
of inauncr announced for the next day a decisive battle and 
the discojiifiture of the enemy. 

But this descriptive ijowcr does not save M. Thiers’ credit as 
a. historian even of French atiiliirs. The result of his boasted 
research among the archives of his country la lierc also nearly 
inuj)prcciable. He tolls us little that 'is* new: he f.dls into 
j)ositiVC inaccuracy: lie is even in arreur of the knowledge of 
])recediug writers. One reservation, indeed, must be made. He 
ascribes the return of Napoleon from the pursuit of the grand 
army to the intelligence of Che defeats of Grossbeereii and the 
Katzbach which had^ overtaken him at Pirna, rather than to 
illness. 


Yet this solitary discovery is hardly of importance. Take, on 
the other hanc^, M. Thiers’ view of the tactics of Napoleon on 
his march from Silesia for the relief of Dresden. He describes 
him as halting at Stolpen, whence the road diverges to Dresden 
and Konigstein, long uucertam w'hcthcr to attack in front or 
flank; and only abandoning at the last moment his design of 
turning the grand army, with his whole force, by the bridge of 
Konigstein, and of ‘ thus terminating the war by one of the 
* finest combinations of his life.’ 

Now it happens that the Memoirs of Marmont, Duke of 
Bngusa, contain a continuous succession of despatches from the 
Emperor to this marshal, which exhibit, during the whole period 
of the march, an unwavering resolution to deliver battle to the 
enemy with his main force under the walls of Dresden, and to 
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confide to the corps of Yandamme the auxiliary movement by 
the bridge of Kdnigstein, which M. Thiers represents him as 
ultimately exchanging for the scheme of crossing the Elbe in 
the rear of the Allies with his whole army. It is impossible, 
therefore, that any documents to which M. Thiers may have had 
access in the French archives can refute this explicit and de¬ 
cisive testimony. Marmpnt has been charged with gross, even 
wilful, inaccuracy in his own narrative; but not with a forgery 
of despatches; and still less where their genuineness is sup¬ 
ported by external evidence, and where Marmont could have 
had ho interest in their fabrication. 

Here, then, this author’s novelty is inaccurate: let us sec 
if, elsewhere in his description of this train of events, his accu¬ 
racy is novel. Take the action of Culm and the capitulation of 
Vanduramc, on which M. Thiers professes special originality. 
We have already said that he scarcely ever cites his authori¬ 
ties. In this instance, however, he produces the elaborate 
orders of Napoleon to Yandamme, dated from Pima on 
the 28th, requiring him ‘ to penetrate into Bohemia,* and ‘ to 
‘ seize the communications with Toplitz.’ But these orders 
have long been published in Baron Fain’s Memoirs, and in 
Bignon’s History. It is singular that an author professing to 
write from original materials, and exceptionally producing his 
materials as the chief elements of his originality, should simply 
reproduce documents‘afready public. 

But this is not all. M. Thiers not only reproduces old testi¬ 
mony where his language implies that he produces new; he 
even reproduces what is least conclusive, and leaves himself far 
in the rear of such historians as Bi^on and <romini,ancl of such 
memoir-writers as Fain, Marmont, and St.^ Cyr. The despatch 
of Napoleon from Pirna on the 28 th docs not necessarily imply 
that he had required Yandamme to march into the vale of 
Toplitz itself; and upon such an'order the \^holc case against 
both Napoleon and Yandamme clearly turns. If Yandamme 
had no more distinct orders than these, it may plausibly be 
charged against him that he exceeded his instructions. If 
Napoleon had given none more definite, it may, with equal 
plausibility, be smd that be neither issued rash orders nor falsely 
disavowed his lieutenant. 

But the despatch of Bcrthier (Napoleon’s major-general) to 
Yandamme on the 29th, — ‘ March direct on Toplitz, and you 
‘ will cover yourself with glory,* — is conclusive on both points. 
This is the testimony of the ‘ Yictoires et Conqu^tes.’ The de¬ 
spatch, again, of Berthier to Marmont on the 30th,—‘The enemy, 
‘ turned by General Yandamme, who is marching upon Toplitz, 
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* will find itself greatly embarrassed, and will probably be ob- 
‘ liged to relinquish the greater part of its matiiieC — indicates 
with equal clearness the subsequent falsehood of Napoleon, and 
the immense expectations which he founded on his fatal order. 
This is the testimony of the Duke of Kagusa's Memoirs. M. 
Thiers deals with this subject as though neither evidence vrere 
in existence, lie even ignores the lying despatch to St. Cyr of 
the 1st of September, two days after the capiftilation, in which 
Napoleon disavows his conclusive ordefs of the 29th. 

The dilemma in which an author can only escape from what 
we must term ‘ involuntary distortion,’ tJirough an ignorance of 
the most important writings in his own language, is not eiivi-^ 
able. It would certainly be hard to suppose that one who does 
not scruple to depict the falsehood and impolicy of Napoleon 
during the armistice, should scruple to depict his duplicity and 
false tactics during the campaign. And it is certain that M. 
Thiers acquits Yandamme as readily as he acquits Buonapiirtc. 
Yet it would be necessary to discover some other hypothesis for 
his hero than the implication of Yandamme, if we were to sup¬ 
pose that the author had read the memoirs of Marmont and 
St. Cyr. And his elaborate inquiry into the catastrophe of 
Culm, ^Yhich ignores the real elements of a decision, and glosses 
over the conduct of Napoleon, betrays just such a glimmering 
of hard truths brought by St. Cyr against his master, as would 
incite an author of M. Thiers’ ordinary bias to throw revenge¬ 
fully on that marshal the burden of the Capitulation. 

His position here is an indefensible paradox. lie charges 
St. Cyr with the reverse of Culm, in exclusion of every other 
general, on the ground that he alone could succour Yandamme, 
and failed to do so. Yet he shows that three other marshals, 
Yictor,’Marmont, and Morticr, received equally stringent ordfifs; 
and he himself quoted N apolcon’s orders to St. Cyr, which daily 
change that marshal’s plan of operations, in a degree w'hich must 
surely have pitralyeed continuous Support. Napoleon’s disavowal 
of his own orders was based, indeed, upon a belief that Yan¬ 
damme had been killed in action. We know that it is easy to 
kick a dead animal; but it sometimes happens that a live animal 
may be safely kicked also. If M. Thiers’ reasoning be true, why 
should Napoleon have risked a false aspersion on Yandamme, 
when he might justly have thrown the whole imputation on 
St. Cyr? 

Had we been the apologists of Napoleon, we might have 
ofiered a certain palliation of ungenerous falsehood such as this, 
in the truth that the whole fabric of the Empire was dependent 
on the military reputation of its chief; and that the disavowal 
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of Vandamme was perhaps an essential incident in the system 
under which many other crimes had originally, been committed 
for its support. Such a position would be less indefensible at 
least than the deduction of M. Thiers, which mildly enticises Na¬ 
poleon ‘ for attempting too much,’ while it ignores his falsehood. 

These are but fair illustrations of the inaccuracy which per¬ 
vades M. .Thiers* narrative of the movements even of the French 
armies. If the justictf of these examples be questioned, it is 
easy to adduce others. We have already dealt with the actions 
of Dresden and Culm: we will glance next at those of the 
Xatzbach, Grossbeeren, and Dennewitz. 

In dealing with the actions on the Katzbach, M. Thiers first 
nearly inverts the relative numbers of the French and of the 
allied army of Silesia, and he then widely misconceives the 
result of their engagement. We have already noticed his com¬ 
putation of the allied Silesian army under Blucher at 150,000, 
and have cited the authorities which reduce it to 75,000. He 
next asserts that the French Silesian array under Macdonald 
numbered but 70,000; while Napoleon’s own despatch, published 
in the ‘ Victoires ct Conquetes,’ computes their number at not 
less than 100,000. ‘Inform the Duke of Tarentura’ (wrote 
the Emperor to Berthicr, when on the<23rd of August he was 
quitting Silesia to drive Schwarzenberg from Dresden), ‘ that I 

* have placed under his orders the army of the Bober*, consisting 
‘of 100,000 men, inclusive of infantry, cavalry, artillery, and 

* engineers.’ Is it possible that M. Thiers has not resid this 
despatch among the ‘thirty thousand’ which he professes to 
have accurately examined ? 

M. Thiers next asserts that the Fretich Silesian army lost 
but 3000 men in action during successive combats on the Katz¬ 
bach ; that Bliicher took but 7000 or JBOOO prisoners, and that 
the total loss of the French was extended to 20,000 bv means 
of 10,000 desertions.t It is hardly probable that a disciplined 
army of 100,000 men, commanded by a niaralial of France,' 
woidd fall back in discomfiture after a succession of skirmishes 
which had together cost them only 3000 in action. If we turn 
to Lord Londonderry, we find the French prisoners alone com¬ 
puted at 20,000, and the guns captured at 100. If we turn to 
Cathcart, we find the prisoners computed at 18,000, and the 
captured guns at 103, on the authority, as we have sai/l, of 
Bliicher’s general order. If we turn to Bignon, we find the 
French loss computed by a patriotic French historian at 10,000 


* Called so interchangeably with ‘ the army of Silesia.’ 
t VoL xvi. p. 377. 
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in killed and wounded^ and 15,000 in prisoners, independently 
of desertion.* 

The numbers described by M. Thiers to have been engaged 
in the battles of Grossbeeren and Dennewitz are equally irre* 
Goncilable with other testimony. These actions were the re¬ 
sult of two distinct attempts of the French army of the North 
to threaten Berlin, which were met and defeated by the allied 
army of the North, 6000 French and 12,000* Saxons, under 
Regnier, are supposed by M. Thiers to Ifave encountered ^0,000 
Prussians' under Bulow at Grossbeeren.f It is acknowledged, 
on the other hand, by Napoleon himself, that Regnier coiffmanded 
in that action 24,000 Saxons alone.| 15,000 French arc 
also supposed by M. Thiers to hdve encountered 40,000 Prus¬ 
sians at the commencement of the battle of Dennewitz, and 
47,ft00 French to have encountered 80,000 allied troops before 
its close.§ It is acknowledged by Napoleon, again, that 70,000 
French were here defeated by 45,000 Prussians. It is true 
that the Prince Royal, with a force of Russians and Swedes, 
came upon the field at the close of the action: but it is allowed 
by Bignon himself that the French were giving way on all sides 
when the Prince Royal arrivcd.|| The French loss is here com¬ 
puted by M. Thiers at 20 guns, 7,500 men, killed, wounded, 
and taken, and an equal number deserted. It is computed by 
Cathcart and Londonderry at 80 guns, and at 10,000 men in 
prisoners alone. The battle of Dresden is similarly described 
by M. Thiers as won by Napoleon against 180,000 men ac¬ 
tually on the field; whereas the diversion of fully 30,000 troops 
from a total of only 150,000 renders it impossible that the army 
defeated at Dresden can have exceeded 120,000. 

We are too well aware of the difficulty of distinguishing true 
from fictitious returns, and of occasional discrepancies betwe^ 
authoritative and unlliassed writers, to regard a certain propor¬ 
tion of error, where numbers are concerned, as an appreciable 
slur on the ciiedit />f a historian. But this latitude cannot ex¬ 
tend to a writer whose numerical accuracy is quite exceptional, 
whose error invariably favours the French and prejudices the 
German csiuse, whose statements are scarcely supported by the 
production of a single authority, and are contradicted indiffer¬ 
ently in the language of friend and foe. It will be seen, then. 


• Londonderry.—Cathcart, p. 246.—^Bignon, vol. xii. p 313. 
t Thiers, vol. xvi. p. 386. 
t Jomini, Vie de Napoleon, vol. iv. p. 460-7. 

I 'Ihiers, vol. xvi. p. 428. 433. 

f Bignon, vol. xii. p. 336. * 
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that M. ^iers .is hardly more ^curate in describing the cam¬ 
paigns of Napoleon iti Gerffluiy than ift dealing with the fleets 
nhd the armies of England. 

We will now touch on'thd combinations of th^ first days of 
October, tt'hich brought thjB armies vf France and those of the 
Allies on ^he field of Leipzic, and: sealed the catastrophe of the 
Empire. 

The concenttatioh ofi the allied forces in the rear of Napoleon 
took place under an edtire change in the relations of the two 
armies. It is acknowledged by M.'Thiers that as early as the 
5th of ^ptember the French legions had been reduced from 
360,000 to 250,000 in the field,—in other words, Napoleon had 
lost 110,000 men in twenty days. Cathcart computes the 
French loss, not made up by recruits, at 148,000, early ii^ Oc¬ 
tober. Men and horses, according to Lord Londonderry, from 
a failure of local supplies, were dying of starvation in the moun¬ 
tains. The French army in the field, overworked, dispirited and 
defeated, did not now exceed 190,000, in consequence of the 
increase of the garrisons ou the Upper Elbe. The allied army, 
on the other hand, which had lost 60,000, and had gained 
80,000 recruits, numbered 320,000, of whom a quarter of a 
million were availahle for concentration in the rear of Napoleon. 
M. Thiers, who magnifies the allied forces in Saxony at this 
juncture to the extent of 600,000, and 'their numbers actually 
concentrated at. Leipzic to 320,000, is again contradicted by 
every credible witne*. 

This movement, vaguely shadowed out by Moreau, but de¬ 
veloped and carried into execution by Blucher, was probably 
the most daring and successful that had been executed by any 
German general since the age of the Great Frederic. While 
^chwarzenberg, with 120,000 from the south, and Bernadottc, 
with‘60,000 from the north, convcrgetl iSi comparative security 
upon Halle and Weissenfels, Bliichcr, with 65,000, cut through 
the inner circle of Napoleon’s operations, still dc'fendcd by four-'’' 
fold odds, crossed the Elbe, and exchanged the base of Breslau 
for the base of Bohemia, as Wellington a few months before 
had exchanged the base of Lisbon for the base of Santander. 
There can be little doubt, though we have not seen it remarked, 
that these tactics were adopted by collusion w'ith Bavaria, 

< whose open defection was not made known to Napolcoq until 
t]^a d^ith of October. By these means the Allies turned the 
* Fiench lines on either side, concentrated 245,000 men, com¬ 
pelled Napoleon to fight with a river in his rear,, and inter¬ 
ested his communications with France by the defection 
a bavarian army on the Rhine. 
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While everything waff taring these iuovenicnt^ the cha¬ 
racter of Napoleea underwent tfn )^r{u^r$ntfrjr change. From 
energy he poMed to inaction^ .*&oni jxiiipl^^. confid^ce to the 
strangest irre^ution. M.* I'hidrs^ ind^, (tees only his' a^irable 
‘ tactics,’ and his * deep for^ght.’, But^tho&e who collate the 
defective history of this author with dther records will verify 
our conclusions. So early as the 8,th of Sejitember, two days 
after Dennewitz had been fought, j^appleon liad ordered the 
fortified places on the Khiiie-to be strengihened an(t provisi(uied. 
A week afterwards^ 'according to M.' Thii^rs, he had ordered 
immense preparations for ^the wintmng of his army on the 
Elbe. In this calculation for a double contingencyj^ indeed, 
there was no inconsi^ency. Bat if we pass to his conversation 
with St. Cyr immediately before he left Dresden to immolate 
his army on the field of Lcipzic, \vc find him acknowledging, 
on the 6th of October, at once that his position at Dresden had 
been untenable from the first, and that the freezing of the Elbe 
would soon render indefensible his whole line of operations! * Yet 
at this very juncture, as M. Thiers himself writes, and while the 
storm was gathering in his rear, he countermanded as * prema¬ 
ture * the provisioning of his llhenish fortresses. 

The vacillation and inactivity of Napoleon during the decisive 
movements of the Allies, for w'hich neither M. Thiers nor any 
other historian has attempted to account, is but fjiintly explained 
by a startling assertion which rests, we believe, on the single 
authority of the late Lord Londonderry. It appears that during 
the latter part of September, Maret Duke of Bassano had 
opened a secret negotiation with the Austrian Emperor for a 
general congress. So happily did this proposal address itself to 
the riv.alrics already developed betvrecn allied princes, ministers, 
and generals, that a ncav tSuspensiun of hostilities became pro¬ 
bable at the very moment that the throe commanders-in-chief 
were devising tlie interception of the French army. Lord Lon¬ 
donderry, who writes with the authority of a Britisli Minister at 
Toplitz, ascribes the ultimate rejection of this overture to the 
paramount will of Mettcrnich. 

In the campaign of Dresden Napoleon had been outgeneraled 
by an enemy whom he himself had largely outnumbered. In the 
campaign of Leipsic he was outnumbered in turn; but ho was 
even more completely outgeneraled. Here of coarse M Thiers 
dissents. No catastrophe that had befallen thc^cnemiesof Napoleon 
during his happier campfugns had been more rapid and complete. 
When he left Dresden on the 7th of October, he had nearly 


* St. Cyr, vol. iv. pp. 178-88. 
VOL. CVIII. KO. COXIX. 
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200,000 troops in the field. Between the Elbe and the Oder, 
inclusive of the iree garrisons which he might concentrate at 
any moment, and of the blockaded garrisons which he now 
designed to deliver, he had scarcely less than 350,000. The 
concentration of this force, in any other juncture, would have 
given the law to Europe as efiTectaally as Scipio gave law to 
Carthage at Zama, as Solyman gave law to Hungary at Mohacz, 
as Lannoy gave law t6 France at Pavia. Yet within twelve 
days all waa; lost. His army was vanqui^ed in the field, his 
garrisons were abandoned to the victors, his empire was tottering 
to its base; with a new enemy in his front and an old enemy in 
his rear, he was fiying from the plains of Germany to rally fifty 
thousand broken troops on the banks of the Bhine. 

It is clear that Napoleon did not anticipate the concentration 
of the allied armies on his communicSttions at Leipsic. M. 
Thiers, indeed, attempts to show that he had provided against 
this danger. But his whole language and his whole strategy 
appear to ns to prove the exact contrary. Wc have seen that^ 
so late as the 6th of October, he had resolved to abandon Dresden, 
on the gi^ound that the position was untenable against the grand 
army of the Allies. Yet that army, five days previously, had 
broken up from T6plitz,and was then threatening him in a distinct 
quarter. Even on the 10th, he acknowledges his tactics to con¬ 
sist in manoeuvring on the right bank of the Elbe, and in de¬ 
bouching through ODPC of his fortresses to * surprise’ the enemy 
on its lei‘t. Could he hope to surprise an enemy 250,000 strong, 
concentrated on his communications, and therefore presumptively 
as prepared to encounter him as he had himself been prepared to 
encounter the Prussians in 1806, when concentrated on their 
communications at Jena ? 

If M. Thiers ’had read the despatch oC Napoleon to Murat of 
the 10th of October he would surely have modified his views. 
According to M. Thiers himself^ Napolcqn I'ctained Dresden 
with the view, until within three days of the battle. of Leipsic, 
of debouching upon Schwarzenberg through that fortress, after 
he had successively defeated Bliicher and Bernadette, and had 
‘humbled Prussia by the capture of Berlin.f 

There were nearly as many cduinges of plan in Napoleon’s 
camp as there were days mar6h; After ordering the aban¬ 
donment of Dresden on the 6th, he dictated a letter to* Count 
Dm^^pn the very next day, equally full of bHnd confidence and 
\ 4 i|i|^red views. He there announces to Dam' that he is about 


♦ Jonuni, vd. iv. p. 435. 

f It is due to Sir A. Alison to observe that he traces this portion 
of the campaign with much research and general fidelity. 
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to fight a decisive battle; and that * since he will gain the battle, 

‘ Dresden will always be his centre!’* Neither has M. Thiers 
read this despatch; or he would not have referred to the 10th a 
changed design, with regard to Dresden, which originated on the 
7th.t On the 10th |fapoleon writes to St. Cyr that he * would 
' compel the Silesian army to receive battle on the next day.’t 
He designed, after defeating that army, to turn next on Bernadotte. 
But the Silesian army escaped him; aild Bernadotte, who was 
trimming between two parties, was perpetually cocmter-march- 
ing in order to avoid a confliet with the French which might 
compromise his succession to Napoleon’s throne. The allied 
armies appeared everywhere, eluded him everywhere, baffled his 
discernment everywhere. 

Until the 12th he remained at Diiben uncertain where to 
strike a blow, still resolved to carry war into the North, and 
meanwhile entreated by his staff to secure his basis on the Bhine. 
In this conflict of will, in this maze of doubt, the scene suddenly 
.shifted, and the whole peril of his situation lay visibly before 
him. He learned at once that Schwarzenberg and Bliicher were 
rapidly concentrating on Leipsic, and that the Bavanan army 
had turned against him on the Bhine. He instantly marched 
on Leipsic, too late to defeat the concentration, and yet ex¬ 
posing his garrisons, too distant to be made available on the 
field, to be overwhelmed in the event of his defeat. 

* . 

M. Thiers, who treats at length of British influence on the 
Continent in earlier periods of the Empire, is silent on the 
sacrifices, the diplomacy, and the example of this country during 
the struggle of 1813. He tells us nothing of the arms and 
treasure which wc supplied to our German Allies, of the ten 
millions with which we pifid and maintained their trpops during 
six months of that year, alone. . He misapprehends, as we have 
seen, the influence of the Duke of Wellington’s Spanish victories 
upon the policy of h^'rance and Austria. And he describes the , 
deliberations of the Continental Powers as turning wholly on the 
counsels of Continental statesmen. 

There can be no more striking illustration of this deficiency 
than his total silence on the j(^at public services of the Earl of 
Aberdeen in this crisis. Xt'ls probable that, after thb Duke of 
Wellington, no British statesman or soldier so largely influenced 
the successful issue of the great struggle , for the fieedom of 
Europe in 1813. Castlereagh, it will be remmbered, did not 


* Bignon, voL zii. p. 341. 
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reach the allied camp until the German campaigns had been 
^glit and won. It may be doubted whether, but for the 
firmness, the tact, the temper, and the sagacity which form 
the character of Lord Aberdeen, the influence* of England 
would have overcome the rival interests ^hich first obstructed 
the combination of the European Powers, and next threatened 
the dissolution of their confederacy. 

We shall glance, bdfbre we conclude, at the merits of M. 
Thiers’ comparison between those two figures which rose colossal 
beneath the shadow of the Bevoliition, and closed, with the 
dignity and the poetic justice of heroic times, the grandest 
drama of any modem age. This comparison between Napoleon 
and Wellington is contemptuously described by M. Thiers in 
the terms ' le gdnie et le bon sens.’ 

The difference in tactics between Wellington and Napoleon 
was associated, both hy circumstance and by principle, with the 
diflerenoe of their moral character. Contrast the means by 'which 
their respective successes were attained. Bear in mind that Wel¬ 
lington commonly fought in a friendly, Napoleon in a hosiile, 
territory. Bear in mind, on the other hand, that this distinction 
did not enable Wellington to obtain provisions without money, 
while it freed Napoleon from all restraint in supporting war by 
pillage. To pursue this contrast into the intrinsic moral charac¬ 
teristics which M. Thiers does not condescend to notice—,to con¬ 
trast a studied falsehood w'ith an innate simplicity—to place 
side by side Napoleon’s disavowal of his orders to Vandamme, 
and Wellington’s sfKJntaneous acknowledgment after the unfor¬ 
tunate siege of Burgoi^ * the Government had nothing to say to 
* it; it was all my own act; ’ to contrast a habitual respect for 
the rights of others, with a habitual violation of them; to dis¬ 
tinguish between a lust of war which* st&mped out all morality, 
and a calm recognition of morality as the end of war; to weigh a • 
justice sometimes stern, but always probably conscientious, witlx 
a vindictivctiess which made light of assassination; to contrast, in 
short, what we know of the Duke of Wellington with a rapacity, 

^ cruelty, a falsehood, and an arrogance such as never before 
combing to sully the intellectual splendour of a single name,— 
would be merely to dilate on comparisons which must have oc¬ 
curred to every reader. 

But, as these characteristics of. Napoleon were developed by 
tbcvimmoral spirit of the Bevoluiion, and by the corrupting in- 
fiiitoce of power, so perh^ the magnitude of his military 
achievements, on which M. Thiers rests his superiority over all 
other generals of modem Europe, arose from the vast organi¬ 
sation at his command, and from that decline of strength and 
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union among his enemies which coincided with the early re¬ 
volutionary wars.' The distinctive claims of Napoleon to the 
highest fame, over such competitors as Marlborough, Welling¬ 
ton, and Frederic, rest rather on the civil and military institu¬ 
tions of the First Empire, which developed the army and created 
the State, and have left indelible traces in the social condition of 
France. * 

We relinquish this criticism with an increased perception of 
the fine intellect of the author, of his descriptive power, of his 
animated style, of his talent in portraying individual character. 
But we relinquish it with a declining estimate of his research, 
of his temper, of his thoughtfulne^, of his justice, of his calm 
reasoning, of his knowledge of foreign or even of French litera¬ 
ture, of all that involves the credit of a historian. 

What we complain of in this history is, not simply its mis¬ 
statements of fact and its false political reasonings, but also its 
false morality. Wc have said that it is the aim of this work to 
vindicate the First Empire. In order to attain this end, the 
author's facts arc strained to meet a distorted morality; and his 
judgment is often strained to meet a distortion of fact. M. 
Thiers places what he terms * I’inteiligence des faits * above every 
other historic quality. Yet he glosses over the murder of the 
Due d'Eughicn with a callousness with which no other historian 
deals with private crime; and he attempts to* justify, by an 
elastic theory of necessity, deeds which evdty other historian of 
the same period has condemned. 

There needed no such tortuous -art to interest this generation 
in a picture of the First Empire. Europe had forgotten neither 
its military achievements, nor the political greatness purchased 
at the cost of freedom, of national independence, and of human 
life. The military titl’es ’which represent the triumph of its 
Standards from the Danube to the Tagus, and from the Apen¬ 
nines to the Mo^owa, and the administmtivc institutions which 
have re-organised Western Europe, equally survived their origin. 
They still commemorate the reign of Napoleon. What was now 
demanded is, not a futile eftort to [talliatc crime, but a just view 
of the benefits which mankind have gained in this generation 
•from the sufferings they had Experienced in the preceding age. 

It should have been the aim of this history to show that the 
wrongs inflicted under the First Empire recoiled against its own 
e::tistence, that the ills of Continental Europe in that period 
sprang from her want of public morality, that (even amid the 
domestic insecurity which later impolicy has since produced) the ' 
moral tone of government and of society draw their present ele*' 
vation from the purifying influence of a great scourge. 
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There is a striking contrast between tho principles of govern¬ 
ment defended by M. Thiers in this work, and the professions 
of luB own politick life. We have hitherto known him as the 
uncompromising advocate of constitutional monarchy; he here 
transforms himself into the indiscriminate 4 )anegyri 8 t of a mili¬ 
tary autocracy. This inconsistency in the political philosophy 
of the author represents no conflict between an exoteric theory 
of parliamentary government, and an esoteric tbeoiy of pure des¬ 
potism. For the truth is, that no other living statesman has 
clung with equid tenacity to his original professions in the most 
adverse fortune. During the later years of the reign of Louis- 
Philippe, as well as at its coilimencement, he was the representa¬ 
tive 6f liberal government. When the revolution of 1848 had 
threatened to ostracise the advocates of kingly power, he re¬ 
mained the champion of constitutional monarchy. And when 
that system had given way in turn, he stood aloof from the 
restoration of the Empire as firmly as he had opposed the ir¬ 
ruption of the Republic. Yet it is the preeminent tendency 
of this work to uphold the principles of administration and 
government which M. Thiers, in his political career, has consis¬ 
tently opposed, and to which his ambition has been honour- 
Bbly sacrificed. His historical great work is a direct contradic¬ 
tion of his public conduct. His political influence in defending 
constitutional liberty has probably been more than cancelled 
by his literary influence in the restoration of the Empire. His 
tongue has been consistently employed in opposing despotism; 
his pen has laboured as consistently to show that any other 
tjian a despotic government is impossible. While M. Thiers 
has drawn in brilliant colours his picture of the glories and the 
triumphs of the reign of Napoleon L, the events which have ex¬ 
tinguished the freedom of the Frenbh *natiou, and still cast ^ a 
deep shade over its future, spring from the same source as thos& 
which he applauds^* . ^ ^ 


* ‘At the time at which we are writing, sixteen volumes of this 
history have been published; the seventeenth volume, containing the 
Campaign of 1814, and the Abdication of Fontainebleau, is understood 
to be ready for publication, and the original intention of the author . 
was to terminate his labours at tiiat point. We have recently learnt, 
hoover, that M. Thiers has resolved to narrate the closing scene of 
this eventful history on the field of Waterloo, and that an eighteenth 
volume of the woik is in preparation, to which we may hereafter have 
^occ'ision to direct our attention. 
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Art. hi. — 1. Essays m the Spirit of the IndMctive Philosophy, 
the Unity (f Worlds, and the Philosophy of Creation, Bjr the 
Bev. Babbn Powell, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Savilian Pro¬ 
fessor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. London: 
1855. ^ ‘ ♦ 

2. The Correlation of Physical Forces, By W. R. GroVE, 
Q.C., M.A., F.R.S., &c. Third Edition. London: 1855. 
8. On the Conservation of Force. By Professor Faraday, 
L.C.L., F.B.S., &c. &c. ^ 

4. Essays from the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, udth 
Addresses, and other Pkces, By Sir John F. W. Herschel, 
Bart, E.H. London: 1857. 

5. The Sold in Nature, By the late Professor Oersted. 
Translated by the Misses Horner. London : 1852. 

6. Nomos, An Attempt to demonstrate a Central Physical 
Law in Nature, London: 1856. 

A LMOST every age of human history has either given to itself, 
or received from posterity, some epithet, marking, whether 
truly or fancifully, its distinctive place in the records of the 
world. It would be easy to find and to apply many such 
epithets to the remarkable period in which our own lot is cast^ 
abounding, as it does, in characteristics whic{i distinguish it from 
any that have ever gone before. One, which we cannot doubt 
that our own posterity will adopt, inasmuch as it affirms a fact 
equally obvious and certain, is, that we are living in an age of 
transition ; — a period when changes, deeply and permanently 
affecting the whole condition of mankind, are occurring more 
rapidly, as well as extensively, than at any prior time in human 
history. The j^ct is one which lies on the very surface of all 
that wc see in the* world around us. JS'o man of common 
understanding, even in the narrowest circle of observation, but 
must mark the continual shifting of things before him; revers¬ 
ing, in many cases, the maxims and usages which are the in¬ 
heritance of centuries, and altering, in a thousand ways, the 
present conditions of material and social life. The philosopher 
who looks from a higher level, and upon a more distant horizon, 
discerns in these changes a wider and more lasting influence. 
He sees that they involve the relations of races and communi¬ 
ties of men over the whole face of the globe; and that they ore 
destined, sooner or later, to oblitemte many of those diversities 
and lines of demarcation, which, however originally produced. 
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seemed aTmost to dissever the species, in the contrasts of human 
existence they afford. He takes further note of vrhat is the 
great agent in this and other changes, that wonderful progress 
in physical philosophy, which has placed new powers in the 
hand^ of man — powers transcending in their strangeness and 
grandeur the wildest fables and dreams of antiquity; and the 
effects of which arb already felt in every part of the habitable 
earth. He secs the nihrch of discovery continuaily going on; 
new paths opened; new instruments and methods of research 
brought into action; and new laws evolved, giving connexion 
and combination to the facts aiid phenomena which unceasingly 
accumulate around us. .* 

Closely, or even necessarily, connected with the changes last 
denoted, is the topic to which, as suggested by the works before 
us, we would especially invite the attention of our readers. We 
allude to the concurrent changes taking place in the spirit and 
scope of physical philosophy at large; scarcely less remarkable 
in their nature and influence than the discoveries in which they 
originate, and by which they are sanctioned. Modern science, 
in its dealings with the great physical powers or elementary forces 
which pervade and govern the material world, has been led, or 
even forced, into a bolder form and method of inquiry. Inductions 
of a higher class have been reached, and generalisations attained, 
going far beyond those subordinate laws in which science was for- 
tnerly satisfied to rest/ Experiment and observation, as the agents 
in acquiring knowledge, must always to a certain extent be alike 
in their objects and methods of pursuit. But the precision and 
refinements of modern experimental research — partly due to 
greater perfection of instruments, partly to the higher principles 
of inquiry pursued—strikingly distinguish it from that of any 
anterior time. Witli every allowance* tbf illustrious exceptions, 
it is impossible to make the comparison, and not to see that the 
physical researches of our own day have,a larger scope and 
more connected aim — that experiment is no longer tentative 
merel)', but suggested by views which stretch beyond the im¬ 
mediate result, and hold in constant prospect those general laws 
which work in the universe at large. Nor is the power so 
gained ever now permitted to be dormant or inert. If thought 
suggests experiment, experiment ministers fresh materids to 
thought'; and the philosopher working boldly with th6 new 
forces' at his command, and under the guidance of hypothecs, 
whid) tetend to the very confines of human intelligence, obtains 
xesdts which almost startle the imagination by the inroads they 
mm to make on the mysteries beyond. When flying along 
ia.ilroad at forty or fifty miles an hour, with a slender wire 
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beside ns^ conveying with speed scarcely measurable/ tbc news 
of nations* the demands of commerce* or the fates of war, we 
have on example (though few care to estimate it fuUy) of those 
mighty attaihments which bind, to do our bidding, elements 
before unknown or,uncontrolled by man; and whi^ give cer¬ 
tainty of other and similar attainments in time yet to come. 

• Admitting that hypothesis, and this often of Very adventurous 
kind — the ‘animi jactus liber*—blench itself largdy with the 
recent progress of physical science, we would in no 'way impugn 
this powerful instrument and aid of research; the use of which* 
under due limitation, is justified equally by reason and expe¬ 
rience. In all inquiries of this nature, except those of strictly 
mathematical kind, certainty and conjecture necessarily and 
closely commingle. The speculation or bare analogy of one 
day becomes the scientific induction of the next; and even 
where hyfK)the8is is not thus happily fated* it still has often high 
value as a partial interpreter and provisional guide to the truths 
sought for. All sciences, and very especially those of optics, of 
chemistry, of electricity, furnish notable instances to'this effect; 
and have rescued hypothesis, in the philosophical sense of the 
term, from the vague reproach which it was once the fashion to 
cast upon it. Such vindication, however, affords no sanction to 
that spirit, which pushes mere speculation far in advance of ex¬ 
periment and observation, and adventures rashjy into fields not 
prepared for human culture, if indeed cv;er accessible to it. 
Eccentric theories of this kind, the produce of imperfect know¬ 
ledge or illogical understanding, will ever be found in the path 
of science; perplexing, it may be, to those who loosely follow 
it; but disappearing one after another, as truth pursues its 
steady course amidst them. The mysteries of organic life, ap¬ 
proached with caution *by* the true philosopher, are an especi^ 
seduction to these framers of new systems,— systems which it 
becomes easy to coip, under shelter of a vague phraseology* and 
aided by the very obscurity of the subject. 

While speaking thus generally on the spirit and methods of 
modem science, we may notice tlie fact, that there is scarcely 
one of the legitimate hypotheses of our own time, or even any 
great law founded on the soundest inductions from experiment, 
which is not prefigured in some way, more or less distinctly, in 
the philosophy of former ages. We might, had we spate for it, 
give many curious instances of these anticipations; and astign 
reasons why they should especially bo found in the more re¬ 
condite parts of philosophy, such as the ori^n of matter, the 
qualities and combinations of atoms, the theories of space, ether* 
forces, &c.,—transcendental questions which press themselves 
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upog. the thought of the metapliysician, as well as of the naturalist 
ai^ mathematician, in contemplating the phenomena of the uni¬ 
verse. Through tliese avenues of thought and speculation, little 
aided by experiment or systematic observation, the subtlety of 
a few rare spirits in each early age came upon the traces of 
physical truths, which modern science has approached by more 
certain roads, and made the lawful prize of inductive research. 
What were.then hasty and transient glances into these profound 
parts of philosophy, have now become a steady insight into the 
great physical laws under which are embodied all the pheno¬ 
mena of the natural world. 

We have placed at the head of this article the titles of 
several recent works, well fitted, by their various merits and by 
the eminence of their authors, to illustrate the view we have 
briefly given of the present aspects of physical philosophy, as 
well as to indicate those future prospects of science, which may 
ftdrly be inferred from the spirit in which it is now pursued — 
the attainments still possible to human reason or human power. 
These are the points to which we now seek especially to direct 
attention. We might easily double or treble the number of the 
volumes thus referred to, were we to include even a small pro¬ 
portion of the systematic or elementary works; the lectures, 
memoirs, or ad^esses to scientific bodies; or the articles in 
reviews and other pei^odicals, which, under the influence of this 
new vigour of inquiry, and the practical popularity of many of 
its topics, have opened their pages to meet the demand for 
more familiar information than scientific treatises can afibrd. 
These topics, in fact, include not only the sciences treating of 
the simpler inorganic conditions of matter, and the elementary 
forces, — heat, light, electricity, gravitation, chemical affinity, 
which act upon the material world, — but also animal and 
vegetable physiology in tlieir whole extent, and those wonderful 
laws of organic life, connecting matter wi& vitality, instincta 
and intellect, under the numberless forms and species which are 
placed before us for our contemplation. In surveying this vast 
field of natural knowledge, for the purposes just indited, we 
must of necessity limit ourselves to a broad outline; thereby 
forfeiting in some part the interest which belongs'to tb^ familiar 
detmls sind. illustrations of each particular science; but gaining 
in compensation a more connected and comprehensive view of 
the reli^n between the different sciences; and of those great 
discoveries in all, which are ever .tending to bring them into 
cjp cjp apfffoximation and subjection to common laws. We need 
.Ipippicely dwell on the importance of such general views, and 
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their influence on the spirit and progress of physical philosophy. 
We shall have occasion immediately to illustrate it, in spei^ng 
of the efforts made by some of the most eminent men of science 
of our day, to give concentration and unity to parts of physical 
knowledge, and to classes of phenomena, hitherto regarded as 
having no co-relation or common principle of action. 

We do not undertake to analyse in detail, of even to notice, 
all the works before us. To some of tHbm, however, and espe¬ 
cially to those placed first on the list, we must separately refer, 
inasmuch as they furnish the most able exposition of those 
doctrines and methods of modem science whi^ it is our object 
to examine. And under this view we must first notice the 
volume of the liev. Baden Powell, Savilian Professor of Geo¬ 
metry at Oxford; not merely from the high scientific reputation 
of the author, but as embodying, and vindicating in great part, 
all the boldest conclusions derived from recent research. Ap¬ 
proaching our subject through this work as the threshold, we 
enter at once on the highest debateable ground, amidst questions 
which have more or less perplexed the reason of man in all 
ages; formerly, as intellectual problems or paradoxes only, now, 
as the natural or necessary result of those experimental in¬ 
quiries 'which have been carried through every part of the 
material creation. 

Professor Powell’s work includes three separate essays: — 
one on the ^ Spirit of Inductive Philosophy,’ another on the 
' Unity of Worlds,’ the last on the ^ Philosophy of Creation.’ 
The second of these essays, though containing much other 
valuable matter, is mainly an answer to that remarkable V(flume 
entitled the * Plurality of Worlds,’ which, despite its anonymous 
form and paradoxical argument, has gmned credit and weight in 
the public mind from the'* eminent name attached to its probable 
authorship. The curious question raised, or rather revived, by 
this work — one destined from its very nature to be answered by 
premmption only — has already elicited so much active contro¬ 
versy, in which we have ourselves taken part, that we refirain 
from'touching upon it here; though we might fairly do so as an 
example of the altered method in which such controversies are 
now carried on, and of the new class of proofs brought forward 
for their solution. But of the first and third of these essays of 
Professor Powell we must speak more in detail, in tliSir bear¬ 
ing upon the subject before us. 

They are written, we may first remark, with great vigour 
and ability of thought; with much of hiqipy illustrataon, de¬ 
rived from the very large scientffic resources of the aiti&cr; and 
in a style singularly fitted to these subjects by its cleawness and 
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preciaoQ. Of the boldness of the work, in advocating doctrines 
and hypotheses not yet fully matured by research, wo have just 
spoken. It would not be a harsh criticism to say that Pro¬ 
fessor Powell shows a marked fondness for whaf is new and 
arduous in philosophy; and takes pleasure in stigmatising, as 
hindrances to truth in physical science, all such opinions as are 
fostered by ancient and popular belief, including those which 
assume Scriptural auth<frity for their foundation. In his just zeal 
against dogmatical authority, he sometimes falls into the oppo¬ 
site rashness of lending his authority and favour to hasty and 
partial experimental deductions; or to doctrines still in their 
infancy, and checked or controverted by opposite opinions of 
equal weight. To this temperament of -mind, ns we venture to 
describe it, we may attribute his somewhat eager adoption of 
the doctrines of * Transmutation of Species; ’ of ‘ the Unity of 

* Composition ’ as a principle in physiology; of the principle of 
' Continuity and immutability of physical laws in geology; ’ and 
of the Correlation or community of vital and physical forces in 
all the automatic acts of life, and even in many mental acts 
which may be thus regarded. His reasonings on the doctrine 
of Final Causes, or Teleology^ as it is now the fashion to call it, 
have the same character and bearing. All these are broad 
questions, and fairly open to argument and evidence. But we 
have the constant feeling in the volume before us, that the 
leaning is too much J:o» one and the same side of these questions: 
—we might fairly call it the paradoxical side ; while admitting, at 
the same time, that paradoxes ore often raised into the class of 
recognised truths; and, in a certain sense of the term, may even 
be deemed instruments of science, though instruments ever to 
be used with caution and forbearance. As a more special 
instance of what we have just mentidned, wc might quote the 
sort of sanction our author gives to the crude experiments of 
Messrs. Crosse and Wickes on tlic seeming creation of animal¬ 
cule life under certain conditions of the galvanic current; —a 
conclusion loosely drawn in its ori^n, without anj' known ana¬ 
logy, and not justified by any later research. On this poiht, as 
on many others in his third Essay on the * Philosophy of Crea¬ 
tion,’. we find a close approximation to the doctrines of the 

* Vestiges of Creation,’ another well-known work of our own 
time, -mch by its ability has contributed greatly to diffuse a 
taste for these transcendentsd inquiries in science,—a dangerous 
effect, were it not corrected by the contemporaneous activity of 
those philosophers who make experiment and strict induction 
thorsde measure and guides of their progress. 

To the questions stated above we may especially refer, as 
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examples of the class of profound problems on wbich modern 
science exercises itself; seeking their solution by experiments 
and observations far more refined and exact tlian have ever 
before been iciiplied to these inquiries. But there is another 
question largely discussed in Mr. Baden Powell’s work, to 
which we would advert, as expounding better t^a any other 
the present spirit and scope of physical philosophy. ' This is 
the doctrine described by our author in his first essay, imder the 
titles of ‘Unity of Sciences,’and * Uniformity of Nature,’— 
terms meant to express, but expressing too strongly, those ad¬ 
mirable generalisations which have connected under common 
laws phenomena seemingly the most remote and unlike, and are 
continually tending still further so to combine and concentrate 
them. Taking the subject in this general sense, w'e cannot 
hesitate to regard it as one of the very highest which can be 
submitted to the human understanding. The unfulfilled objects 
of science, as well ns its ultimate end and aim, evidently lie in 
this direction; and none can be indifferent to the wonderful 
results which every year is disclosing to researches pursued on 
this principle. Among those who have laboured most success¬ 
fully for this especial object are the eminent men whose disco¬ 
veries ii^particulnr branches of science have given them merited 
fame in the world. If out of many contemporaries we were to 
select a few who have done most to elevate physical science by 
generalisation of its phenomena and laws, thp names of Arago, 
Faraday, Hersdiel, and Humboldt occur at once as first and 
most illustrious in this career. These philosophers have looked 
upon the world of nature in its largest aspects, and made their 
several discoveries ^subservient to this great object; thereby 
widening the circle of facts and phenomena, and at the same 
lime drawing them more closely towards that centre in which 
w'c find so many sciences to converge. 

Nevertheless we must not allow these terms of * Unity of 
‘ Science,’ * Unity of Principle,’ and ‘ Unity of Law,’ to usurp 
too much on the understanding. Professor Powell seems to 
us to give undue force to such phrases; which, strictly examined, 
have no counterpart or reality in our actual knowledge. It is 
true that there is various high authority for their use, asfor^hat 
of language analogous in effect. Humboldt, in several passages 
of his * Cosmos,’and, at an oarlicr period, D’Alembert mid La¬ 
place, have sanctioned the general conception, though not de¬ 
fining it sufficiently for any practical application beyond that 
attempt at genei^isation just noticed; and which would have 
existed, even if no such mysterious word as ‘ Unity * had been 
used to signify the ultimate end in view. We reaffily admit it 
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as probable or certaiu, that numerous facts, hitherto insulated 
ear anomalous, and even whole classes of phenomena unex¬ 
plained by science, will hereafter be submitted to common and 
known laws. And we further believe that many laws them¬ 
selves, now of partial application, will hereafter merge in others 
of higher scope and generality. We shall speedily have to 
notice certain eases where this amalgamation has so far advanced 
as to furnish an entirely new basis for research, scarcely seen 
or anticipated before. But admitting what we have full right 
and reason to presume, that this concentration may be carried 
yet mucdi further, still the attainment or even the conception of 
unity, in any strict sense of «the word, lies indefinitely beyond, 
shrouded by an obscurity which words may seek to penetrate, 
but which human intellect can reach only in that one sublime 
sense of the unity of the Divine Creating Power. We may reduce 
to a small number the many forms of matter which are ele¬ 
mentary to our present knowledge; we may show the identity 
of certain forces, hitherto deemed . elementary, by their, mutufd 
convertibility; we may accept the phrase of Laplace, * Les 

* ph^nomenes de la Nature ne sent que les resultats math6- 
^ matiques d’un ](letit nombre de lois immuablesand yet we 
shall never prove that there is but one kind of matt^, or one 
nature of force, or that a single law governs all the phenomena 
around us« To put forward, therefore, the phrase and conception 
of the * Unity of ^eience ’ as the final term of our labours, is 
to inflict a metaphysical issue upon them, for which there* is no 
warranty either in reason or practical use. Bishop Berkeley has 
somewhere spoken of ultimate ratios in mathematics as the 

* ghosts of departed quantities.’ With lil^ reason wc might 
cml the unity of some of our modem philosophers tlic ' ghost 
*nf departed pluralitieshaving this qmdity of ghosthood, more¬ 
over, that there is nothing truly tangible or substantial about it. 

We have dwelt. thus much on these prcliipinary topics be¬ 
cause, while they indicate what may be* considered the ex¬ 
onerations and excesses of theory, they show at the same time 
that spirit and propensity of modem science of which wc have 
before spoken; and which, duly regulated, has been the source 
of fll its high Attainments. We now proceed to such details 
as may best illustrate this spirit in its application to different 
brm^lltp. of science; selecting, amidst the multitude of examples, 
ei^cially wluch involve either some new physical prin- 
or some new method of physical inquiry. It has been 
'tMnid by one who could well estimate the value of the latter, 
/‘ iot connoissanoe de la qui. a.guid^ I’hcunme de g4nie, 

: pas mtnns utile an prog^ de la science que see ddcou- 
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* vertes.’ A new method is often indeed in itself the greatest 
discovery, and betokening the highest genius in him to whom 
it is due. 

I 

In dealing with this wide subject, the first and most material 
division is that between the forces acting on or in matter; and 
the various forms, of matter, inorganic or organic, so aicted upon. 
With full admission of the difficulty of defining the abstract 
naHire of matter and force, and their mutual relations in the 
universe, this distinction is still the only one which our intelli¬ 
gence can apprehend, or practically apply to the objective 
phenomena ever present and active around us. 

In regard to matter and force it may undoubtedly be affirmed, 
that all questions as to their nature become more difficult and 
abstruse in proportion as we generalise and reduce them to their 
simplest terms. With respect to force, more especially, the 
most eminent philosophers of our time, while declining any 
metaphysical definition, have been constrained to adopt new 
methods of regarding and describing it, in those various actions 
upon or through matter which testify to its presence and energy. 
Centres of force (an expression due to Boscovich in its scientific 
use), lines of force, polar force, &c., are terms found necessary 
to express the several modes of force in action, irrespectively 
of all questions as to its abstract nature, or especial relations to 
matter. Under the gradual adoption o^ this new language, 
there has been a corresponding abandonment of phrases, more 
hypothetical in themselves, and far less fitted to aid the progress 
of scientific inquiry. As such we may denote that expression, 
current even in some of our best systematic works, of the 

* imponderable substances or forms of matter; * which, in includ¬ 
ing heat, light, and electricity, makes assumptions wholly un¬ 
proved ; while in excluding gravitation, chemical, mechanical, 
and vital forces fronq the same category, it aflSrms a distinction 
which we do not absolutely know to exist in any of these cases, 
and which certainly does not exist in some of them. For the 
notion of an imponderable element (if notion it can be called) 
that of a mode of motion of matter might probabty in each case 
be more truly as well as advantageously substituted. Science, 
it may fairly be said, is constantly tending to a better and closer 
form of logic in these matters; and timple induction from iaots, 
unfettered by names and prior notions, is heretas elsewhere the 
best guide to all ulterior discovery. 

The great problem respecting force, in the most general con¬ 
ception of it as a motive power on matter, is involved in the 
question, whetiier it can ever be really lost or extinguished ? 
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— whether Ihe seeming cessation aiv3 limits to its action are not 
merely conversions or translations o(^ power, testified in otklar 
forms and efibcts of material change ? Most persons, seemingly 
justified by experience, would answer at once that*any force has 
ceased to exist, when the motions or other effects it induces on 
matter are no longer present. The question, however,, is one 
which rises for above the mere evidence of the senses. Vaguely 
suggested at different periods, it has been adopted in a d^nite 
shape by the philosophers of our .own time; forced upon thim, 
we may say, by the course and character of recent discovery. 
It is the question which forms the main topic of Mr. Faraday’s 
lecture, just referred to, on 4he * Conservation of Force; * and 
weVillingly quote a few lines, both from the intrinsic weight 
of all that comes from this source, and os expressing what we 
consider to be the growing conviction of all who have grappled 
with this great problem of modern science. 

* To admit that force may be destructible or can altogether dis> 
appear, would be to admit that matter could be uncreated, for we 

know^ matter only by its forces.’.‘ Agreeing with those who 

admit the conservation of force to be a principle in physics as large 
and sure as that of the indestructibility of matter, or the invaria¬ 
bility of gravity, 1 think that no porticular idea of force has a right 
to unlimited or unqualified acceptance, that does not include assent. 
to it; and also, to definite amount and definite disposition of the 
force, either in one effect or another, for these are neecssarj' con¬ 
sequences. Tliercfofe I urge, that the conservation of force ought 
to l>e admitted as a physical principle in all our hypotheses, whether 
partial or general, regarding the actions of matter.’ 

t 

This question was forced upon the attention of men of science 
by the very nature of their recent researches, and the remark- 
aole doctrine based upon them, which is now developing itself 
under the title of the * Correlation of Physical Forces; * a de¬ 
scription modest as well as apposite of a theory, which, if^ 
matured, as we think it likely to be, into Vuli truth, will give 
new foundation and guidance to the whole course of physical 
inqitiry. In the work of Mr. Grove, bearing this title, and 
prefixed to our article, wc have the first and most able exposi¬ 
tion jf this doctrine. Partial suggestions of it, both in England 
and Germany^^(a(f already been derived from the results of ex¬ 
periment ; but we owe to Mr. Grove its distinct enunciation as 
a physical princjnle, and the illustration of this principle by 
instances drawn m>m his own researches and those of others, 
wlficli give it all the characters of a pew physical law. Eminent 
in his own profession, he has xz^e to himself a high and merited 
reputation in ^ence, by lus acute application of. experiment to 
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some of its most profound problems, and bj the bold but precise 
logic with which he draws 'his inductions. His work, of which 
the third edition is before us, is remarkable for its clearness and 
simplicity of style — qualities valuable in all scientific writings, 
and essenthd on subjects like those here treated of. 

By the term correlation, as applied to physical forces, Mr. 
Grove means to convey the general idea of reciprifeal produatim, 
^—that is, that any force capable of produmng another, may reci¬ 
procally be produced by it. But the principle here involved, as 
well as the wide scope of the doctrine conveyed by these terms, 
will be better understood by taking correlation to express ge¬ 
nerally those relations of forces wliidii render them mutually and 
constantly convertible — one form or manifestation of force ge¬ 
nerating another, so as to bring together jnto the same series of 
effects, physical actions and changes seemingly the most remote 
and dissimilar. Tims, to take a familiar but striking instance— 
the same single electrical current from a voltaic battery is 
capable in its circuit of evolving heat and light, of creating 
magnets, of producing mechanical force, of violently affecting 
the nervous and muscular organisation, and of inducing, by de¬ 
composition or combination, the most powerful chemical changes, 
simply according to the nature of the different material objects 
which the experimentalist interposes in the circuit, so as to 
subject them to this current of power. .’Here then (gravitation 
excepted) we find all the great natural foredfe, of which we have 
present knovvledge, evolved from a single source; and that source, 
be it remarked, a chemical change of afifinities, giving origin to 
the electrical current, and thereby affording fresh proof of the 
reciprocity of actions alluded to above. One form of force dis¬ 
appears as another is evolved. 

Wq might give, had we space for them, many other curious 
instances of this reciprocity of relation, as manifested by the 
several forces of heat,, electricity, magnetism, mechanical power, 
and chemical affinity. One we may select, as an example of 
beautiful contrivance as ^pll as striking results. By a certain 
combination of apparatue;, ip which liglit, acting through the 
daguerreotype, was the ihi^ting force, Mr. Grove obtained, 
firft the chemical action upon the plate; thence a current of 
eledlricify circulating through wires; next magnetism by a coil of 
these wires; then the production of heat, testified by the delicate 
helix of Bregnet; and finally, of motion, shown* by the needles 
of the galvanometer.' Instancea.of this kind, indeed, are rapidly 
multiplying, since the correlation and convertibility of forces has 
been recognised as a principle and applied to research. Tliey 
are derived not solely from recent experiment, but even more 
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frequently and fruitfully from phenomena already familiar to us 
as facts, but waiting for their, illustration the happy induction • 
now at length attained. 

The beauty of this principle, however, is not limited fo the 
expression of the reciprocity or mutual convertibility of the 
physical forces with which we are dealing. There is much 
rea^n to believe in a further correlation as regards their equi¬ 
valents of power, or measurable quantitative effects. Though 
this generalisation is still far from complete, numerous cases 
occur where it is attested by the results of very exact experi¬ 
ment. The discoveries of laraday have furnished some of the 
most striking examples of constant quantitative relation between 
electrical power and chemical actions and changes. The re¬ 
searches of Dulong, Petit, and Neumann show very remarkable 
relations betw een chemical affinity and hpat, in proving that the 
specific heats of certain .substances, compound as well as simple, 
when multiplied by their chemical equivalents,’ give a constant 
quantity as the product. And again, the experiments recently 
made by Mr. Joule and Professor W. Thomson, on the mutual 
convertibility of heat and dynamical force, go far to demonstrate 
the remarkable fact that, in whatever way mechanical force is 
employed to produce heat, the same amount of heat is produced 
by the same amount of force. We doubt not that the progress 
of science will so multiply the number of these instances of 
quantitative relation, as ultimately to submit them to some general 
law, as w’ell as to that practical application which is the most 
certain test of truth. 

It will be noticed that we have not hitherto spoken of gravi¬ 
tation as a physical force; though it is the one with which wc 
arc most familiar in every incident of life, and to which we look 
as the most universal agent upon matter, as well in the globe wc 
inhabit, as in the innumerable worlds surrounding us in space. 
Wc place it apart from other physical forces, because, while thus 
familiar to our senses in its effects, it is to our deeper meditation 
the most mysterious as well as vast and sublime of the powers 
which act In the universe. Human genius has discovered and 
mathematically defined its laws. By knowledge of these laws, 
human science has been carried, and is ever penetrating further, 
beyond our own planetary system; while within this system, 
they have enabled us to predict events in timye and space, and to 
Refine physical conditions of tlie planets and their satellites, 
seemingly inapproachable by man. With aH this knowledge 
and pefpetual application of the power, of its nature and essence 
vfb are utterly ignorant. Science has dealt with its effects only, 
without really approaching a step nearer to the cause, than when 
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Newton declared that he must leave’to the consideration of his 
readers the question whether the agent producing gravity was 
material or not. Hypotheses have grown upsuch as that of 
yravific afoma*permcating all space, of Lc Sage — or the residual 
force thcoiT of Mosotti, connecting gravity with cohesive at¬ 
tractions—^but none which satisfy fully the exigencies of the 
case. The research is even made more difficult* by the simpli¬ 
city and invariability of the power in q&cstion. It controls or 
modifies the other forces acting on matter, but has no such rela¬ 
tions to them as they have to one another—no reciprocal pro¬ 
duction or mutual convertibility; nor the duality of action be¬ 
longing peculiarly to the electrical and magnetic forces; nor lines 
of propagation and polarisation, such as we recognise in light and 
heat; nor those molecular changes manifested in acts- of chemical 
affinity. Whether any—or if any, through what avenues,—closer 
approach may hereafter be made to the solution of this great pro¬ 
blem of gravity, we cannot here inquire. But in speaking of 
the forces which act upon matter, it was impossible to omit this 
the most universal of all—innate and incorporate, we might 
almost sayf in matter its(‘l f. 

Nor can we rightly avoid in this plaice some allusion to the 
equally abstruse subject (though rendered so by very different 
causes) of the mutual relations of the physical and vital forces—a 
topic handled with great ability by Dr. Cai-penter, in a paper 
in the Philosophical Transactions’ a few years ago, and more re¬ 
cently in the systematic works of this physiologist. Without plung¬ 
ing into the depths of this question, we may say that the tendency 
of all recent rtiseareh has been to inspugn the doctrine of vitality, 
both in animal or vegetable life, as a distinct force or power; 
and to merge its alleged funt tions, whether of organisation, 
maintenance or reproiluc^ion, in those same physical forces 
which act on the inorganic matter of the world around us. That 
this is true to a/icrtain extent cannot indeed be doubted. That 
heat and lignt, and ^ore especially the former, are intimately 
concerned in all the phenomena of vital organisation, is a fact 
familiar to us from a thousand examples. The researches of 
Liebig and others have shown how very closely chemical pro¬ 
cesses are engaged — even under the strict law of definite 
proportions — in all the great processes of the highest animal 
life, assimilation, secretion, respiration, animal heat, &c.; while 
the discoveries of Matteucci and Du Bois Raymond have demon¬ 
strated the curious and exquisitely subtle relations which exist 
between electricity and the nervous and muscular functions; not 
indeed proving the absolute identity of electricity with the ner- 
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Tons element of force, but countenancing this view beyond all 
prior expectation. 

In thus discussing the relation of the physical and vital forces 
as applied especially .to man, we continually appt^ach that line, 
harcl indeed to discriminate or define, which separates the mere 
vital or automatic acts from the proper functions of mind, con¬ 
sciousness, thought, feeling, and volition. On this debatenblc 
land we encounter at* once the old questions, so long the sub¬ 
ject of philosophicnl speculation, and destined, as far as we can 
see, ever so to remain. Human science on this point is ns 
feeble as it was two thousand years ago, and beset by exactly 
the same difficulties. We have just been speaking-of forces which 
are correlated and mensurable in their effects. We comd'here to 
powers and functions wholly incommensurable either with mate¬ 
rial qualities or physical forces; yet so linked with both under 
the present conditions of existence, that not even personal con¬ 
sciousness, the best and surest of all teachers, can mark any cer¬ 
tain boundary line. Those who have sought to decipher or 
define these proximate relations of matter and mind have but 
substituted barren words for the realities of knowledge. Mr. 
Baden Powell himself, while stretching the domain of physical 
causes to the total phenomena of animal •life, yet finds a limit 
here; and somewhat abruptly closes his argument by observing 
that the assertion of a moral and spiritual nature in man refers 
essentially to ‘ a different order of things^ apart from and tran- 
^ scending any material ideas whatsoever.’ To some such con¬ 
clusion, however expressed, all must come who honestly and 
'*ationally approach this question. 

We have dwelt thus long on the subject of the physical 
forces — the * imponderables’ of former systems — as illustrat¬ 
ing at once a great doctrine of modern science, and the general 
spirit of philosophy at the present time. We are far, however, 
from having exhausted the subject. Questions ^rowd rduqd 
and converge upon it from every side; some of them so subtle in 
kind that we might well call them metaphysical, had we not 7n 
some sort repudiated this term. Such arc, to state briefly a few 
of them, the question whether forces can exist, except in abso¬ 
lute connexion with matter ? — whether they may, intelligibly 
and consistently with phenomena, be regai*d^ as molecular ac¬ 
tions, or modes of motion in matter? — whether (to revert to a 
question urged befm'e) they can ever by possibility be annulled 
or even rendered latent ? — whether, in admitting this constant 
Combination of forces, we do not virtually admit a comtant 
amount of force, variously manifested, to be always present in 
the universe ? —and whether, in such case,,we can ever rightly 
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speak of an initial force, otherwise in the sense of those acts of 
creation which are the beginning of all things ? All these and 
other like questions belong to the phibsophy of our day; some 
of them sbadotlred out in the hypotheses of antiquity; now ap¬ 
proached through the safer avenues of experiment and sound 
induction. How far these may carry us to the future solution 
of the problems suggested we cannot here stop to anquii'e. 

In passing from the province of forces acting on matter^ |o 
that of matter thus acted on, we have yet to traverse anoUien 
debatable ground, on which science is seeking to find some firm 
footing, as well in explanation of kimwn phenomena as for pur¬ 
poses of further research. We allude here to the question regard¬ 
ing the physical condition of space itself —of those inter-planetary 
and inter-sidereal distances, some of them hardly measurable by 
numbers, and such as no efforts of mind can compass or conceive. 
Arc we to regard this vastness of space as void of matter — a 
mere vacuum, through which the numberless worlds we see as 
stars or planets are dispersed? Or may we better contemplate 
it, as pervaded throughout by some matenal medium, though so 
rare and attenuated, that no form of matter of which our senses 
are cognisant, can rightly interpret 'it to our reason? The 
question can no longer be argued in that mystical language of 

* nature abhorring a vacuum,’ which satisfied the demands of 
an earlier philosophy; nor can we evade it by the adoption of 
terms such as ether, ethereal medium, &c., which, though sanc¬ 
tioned by some great names, go little further than to slielter a 
vague and incomplete solution. Modern science seeks urgently 
for proof that matter, in some condition, does exist throughout 
space; and in such continuity, however rare it be, that forces may 
be transmitted by OTtlirougJfi\\% medium thus afforded. Two great 
powers, gravitation and light, undoubtedly reach us from the 
most remote^egions of space. There is presumption, though 
not certainty, that heat is associated with light in its origin, as 
a concomitant, if not convertible force. More doubt exists as 
to the transmission through space of the electric or magnetic 
powers; but many facts of recent obsciwation tend to authenti¬ 
cate this belief. How then are these forces, or any of them, 
transmitted to and fro in the universe ? If we say that the tides 
of the ocean are raised, or the perturbations of a planet pro¬ 
duced, without any intervening medium betvreen the bodies 
affected and those affecting them, we quit the domain of physics 
altogether, and put an abrupt end to inquiry. Newton has 
expressed himself strongly on this matter, in saying, * To sup- 

* pose that one body may act upon another at a distance, tbrougli 
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* a vacuam, without the mediation of any thing else, by and 

* through which their action and force may be conveyed from 

* one to another, is to me so great an absurdity that I believe 
‘ no man who has in philosophical matters a competent faculty 

* of thinking, can ever fall into it.* The conviction which his 
conception of gravity impressed thus strongly on Newton’s mind, 
is enforced up.o*n us not less cogently by the undulating theory 
of light. This theory—based on mathematical proof and capable 
no* merely of explaining phenomena before known, but of pre¬ 
dicting others evolved by later research—presumes of neces¬ 
sity the existence of an elastic medium, whatever its nature, 
through which these undulaliions are transmitted. We say of 
necessity, because it is logically thus to our reason. Not solely 
on the analogy of air .and other elastic media, but as the only 
conception we can form to the mind of undulation singly con¬ 
sidered, the presence of a^medium is essential to its existence 
and effects. And this fully recognised, the inferences become of 
magnificent kind. The progressive retardation ofEncke’s comet, 
and the aspects of the zodiacal light, afford presumption of such 
material media existing within our own solar system; but the 
argument we have just stattd, carries us far beyond this limit, 
to everypart of that sidereal and nebular space from which light 
ever reaches the eye of man. 

In coining finally *to those several sciences which deal with 
matter in its more recognised forms, we must once again repeat 
that our object is simply that of indicating the spirit and scope 
of modem science, as illustrated by its new objects and methods, 
and by the high attainments at which it has arrived. Volumes 
would be needed to give even an approximate idea of the parti¬ 
cular discoveries, whether from experiment or observation, 
which have conduced to these attainments. In the hasty view 
we are taking, we can but notice such as.are fnos# striking ia 
character and results. Nor are wd called upon to do this me¬ 
thodically ; since, as we have before mentioned, one of the most 
eminent successes of our time is that of having brought all the 
branches of physical science into closer connexion and subordi¬ 
nation to moiu general laws; and in illustrating these -new 
connexions, examples converge and crowd upon us from sources 
seemingly the most remote. 

Humboldt, in his Cosmos, has rightly, given to astronomy— 

* tho sdence of the universe without* —the first place in his 
gr^t picture of ph^ical knowledge. So much lias lately been 
written on this science — the highest glory, it may well be 
deemed, of the human intellect —^ that we need only allude to a 
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few of ita more recent attainments; n'ot surpassing indeed those 
discoveries which we owe to the genius of an anterior time, yet 
so extending the doctrine of universal gravhation in the variety 
and refinement of its applications, that new grandeur is given 
to this great law of nature. We may take one or two exam¬ 
ples, among many that offer themselves, from our own plane¬ 
tary system; where this power is more within opr cognisance, 
both in its simple effects and in those complex perturbations of 
orbits, which have taxed, but not overcome, the efforts of our 
most illustrious mathematicians. The first instance — one of 
those familiar to the world for the moment, but speedily for¬ 
gotten— is a discovery made by mejans of these very perturba¬ 
tions. The movements of Uranus, then (1846) supposed the 
most remote planet of our system, were found to be disturbed 
by some external infiuence not referrible to causes within its 
orbit, as could be shown, but due to some mateiial attraction 
from without* Another planet alonetcould answer these condi¬ 
tions. Science set itself to work in the persons of two eminent 
mathematicians, Adams and Leverrier — the position of the dis¬ 
turbing body was determined by them simultaneously, but inde- 
jiendently — telescopes followed their guidance, and Neptune 
was added to the number of our planets. The method of dis¬ 
covery here has higher interest than the fact itself; though now 
but one of numerous instances in science, where results can be 
predicted with hardly less certainty than if ^ttainbd and present 
to the senses. 

A second example we may cite, in proof of the exactness, or 
even delicate minuteness, with which modem astronomy pursues 
the vast objects of its science. The complex irregularities of 
the moon’s motions have long put to test all the resources of 
analysis, and are scarce^ even yet fully submitted to our know¬ 
ledge. Chiefly, of coifrse, they depend on the relative position 
and distances df ,the sun and earth; and Laplace had shown 
not only the secular acceleration of mean motion, produced by the 
increasing excentricity of the earth's orbit, but also a small 
irregularity depending on the spheroidal figure of the earth 
itself. His suggestion that the oblateness of the eiurth’s sphe¬ 
roid might reciprocally be determined by this irregularity of the 
moon’s motion led Burg to a calculation, the results of which 
closely tallied with the best measurements and pendulum obser¬ 
vations. Very recently new and more delicate causes of lunar 
disturbance have been indicated, as depending on the action of 
the planet Venus; first, indirectly, by pert^ing the motion of 
the earth, altering its distance from the*un, and thereby 
afi^ting motion and position of the moon daring periods of 
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120 years; secondly, by a' minute disturbance arising from the 
direct action of Yenus on the moon itself. In all these cases 
the theory accords with the phenomena observed, and this ac¬ 
cordance well illustrates the perfection of use wliich the great 
law of gravitation has now attained. 

In passing the bounds of our own system — narrote, we may 
eall them in relation to what lies beyond — we lose in great 
part the guidance of this law; though retaining such proof of 
its equal and probably similar operation in the most distant 
regions of space, as almost to force upon us the conclusion 
(warranted indeed by other considerations) that motion is uni¬ 
versal and constant in all matter — that nothing in the universe 
around us is at absolute rest. To prove the continuous move¬ 
ment of the solar system in space, with the direction and rate of 
its motion—to confirm this wonderful fact by the discovery of 
the proper and absolute motions of other stars—to determine, 
by parallactic observation# of incredible delicacy, the distances 
of certain of the fixed stars, and to measure these distances by 
the years which light takes to traverse them — to demonstrate, 
among the many thousand double or multiple stars now disco¬ 
vered, those orbits and periods of revolution which obey the 
same law that brought Newton’s apple to the ground —to gauge 
by refined processes our own nebula of the Milky Way — to 
discover and assign the place of more than 3000 otlier nebulae, 
resolving many of them into systems of stars, and by admirable 
methods obtaining some approximate idea of their distances — 
these have been among the undertakings of modern sidereal 
astronomy; admirably fulfilled by the eminent men who have 
devoted themselves to this science, the two Herschels, Struve, 
Bessel, Airy, Argelander, Peters, &c. Sublime even in their 
simplest enunciation,^ these ])roblems will be seen to involve 
results as to space and time which border infinity; and as such 
illustrate well those arduous efforts and aspirations of modern 
science whicli it is our especial object to iifdicate. 

Though not, easy in a science like this to set limits to its 
future scope, yet is it difiScult to suppose any ulterior discovery 
which can .do more than md in filling up this vast outline. 
If any new law is discovered in our own system, we might per¬ 
haps presume it to be one relating to the rotation of the planets 
on their axes — an important series of facts arbitrary to our 
present knowledge, but doubtless due to determinate physical 
causes, and therefore fairly open to physical research. It 
is possible, seeing Ae distances which some comets reach in 
Uaeir aphelia, that another planet may exist even beyond 
N^tune:—. the,discovery, if ever made, would probably be so 
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through the observed perturbations* of Neptune itself. In the 
ddereal system of which we are a part, much yet remains for 
future completion. Nothing is more wonderful than the phe- 
ziomenaj penodical or otherwise, of the variable stars, which 
are now lai^ely catalogued in our books. Ages may be required 
to gather any certain induction from our observations upon 
them. But ages are the field in which the astronomer works; 
and each present fagt, duly recorded, ministers to the higher 
knowledge, which is the harvest of the future. The research 
into the proper motions of the stars, already noticed, is sure to 
be greatly extended, and may possibly connect itself in the end 
(as Madler has already sought to connect it) with the discovery 
of some centre of attraction and movement to the whole side¬ 
real system. If -such central body or point in space were ever 
ascertained, it would still be simply an expression of'the law of 
universal gravitation; but how sublime an expression, and how 
wonderful as a result of the genius and labours of man! 

But the limit does not lie even here. The telescope of the 
astronomer, enlarged in its powers and more perfect in all its 
appli.ances, is continually engaged amongst those other sidereal 
or nebular systems, the remoteness of which goes far to express 
all that man can ever understand of the infinite in^space. In a 
former article, already referred to (No. 208., Art. 6.), we have 
spoken more at large on this subject. Whoever has mspected 
those admirable portraits of nebulae, as seen through Lord 
Bosse’s great reflector, will comprehend in part the magnitude 
of this research, and of the problems it puts before us. The as¬ 
pects and multiplicity of the spiral nebulae, though hardly sanc¬ 
tioning the notion of any new law of matter, yet well warrant 
the belief in some common but unknown cause conducing to this 
singular effect. A matter of still higher interest is suggested 
to us in the question, whether there exist in these nebulous 
lights, or elsewhere in space, matter not yet condensed or 
shapen into forms ~ the material, it. may be, of future worlds, 
and in different stages of progressive concentration, but still 
not aggregated as such. The resolution into clusters of stars, 
by high telescopic power, of many nebulse before thought irre¬ 
solvable, alters the degree of presumption, but does not settle 
the question. The comparison of different nebulte, as they 
now exist, and of their several relations to centres or points of 
greatest condensation, would seem the sole probable avenue to 
further knowledge; since any changes in the figure, condensation, 
luminoUsness, or other aspects of these ripbmar systems must, 
upon every analogy of the more proximate parts of the heavens, 
occupy such immense periods of time as to place them beyond 
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all present preach; and we Iknow too little of the duratipn of 
our own species on the earth to venture on any assumption 
thus remote in its fulfilment. 

These questions as to nebulous matter in space are deeply 
interesting, retrospectively^ as well 2 i&prospectively^ in time. Few 
subjects have so keenly exercised speculation of late as the 
hypothesis, first .sanctioned by Laplace, that our own solar sys¬ 
tem, with its central sun, planets, mo6ns,^nd comets, has its 
origin in the concentration of the matter m a nebulous sphere 
in successive zones; each several planet being formed by the 
condensation of vapour at these successive limits in the plane 
of a common equator; and the satellites being similarly formed 
from file atmospheres of the planets. It does not annul this 
theory to admit that there- are great difficulties in conceiving 
the &iuse of such aggregation of matter at certain points, and 
of the permanent movements impressed on the bodies thus 
formed. These difficulties, whatever they be, have not pre¬ 
vented its eager appropriation by philosophers who hold the 
doctrine of progressive development according to certain deter¬ 
minate laws, in the creation both of the inorganic and organic 
world. They find a basis for the evolution or transmutations, 
they suppose,, in this hypothesis of the nebular origin of suns 
and planets; and their argument would be plausible were the 
hypothesis itself capable of being verified. How far presump¬ 
tive evidence may reach in future towards such verification we 
do not venture to say; but the sources of fresh knowledge are 
ever opening in this as in other directions of research. The 
more careful study of cometary phenomena; of the numerous pla¬ 
netoids revolving in excentric orbits between Mars and Jupiter; 
of those meteors, some of which Live lately been recognised as 
periodical in occurrence; and of the aerolites, which impinge 
in mass upon the earth, can hardly fail to settle some questions 
as to the occupation of planetary space. Ho^ curious, for 
example, the inference to be drawn from the composition of'” 
these falling stones, brought to us undoubtedly from far beyond 
our own atmosphere, or, as Laplace boldly phrases his belief, 
'dcs profondeurs de Fespacc celeste!’ Of the various ingre¬ 
dients they are found to contain, every one is familiar to us upon 
the surface of the earth we inhabit. They represent, indeed, 
fully one-third of those forms of matter which are still simple 
or elementary to our knowledge; though under different aspects 
and forms of combinatioxL Here then we have a sort of mate- 
rkd ingress into the r^ions of inter-phinetary space; and pre¬ 
sumption as to a common origin, though under, different modes 
of aggregation, not merely of those fragmentary masses which 
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casually reach us, but of the great planets also, which move 
with ourselves in orderly and ordered course airound the sun. 

We are tempted to add one or two other instances here, illus- 
traling the idanner in which modem science —resting upon the 
uniformity of laws, whatever the scale of their operation — has 
brought evidence to bear upon these vast astronomical questions 
from the most minute manipulations with matter here below. 
The happy idea occurred to M. Plateau bf Ghent of suspending 
globules of oil within water, rendered exactly of the same spe* 
cific gravity by addition of alcohol, so that the globules should 
be w holly exempt from the action of gravity, or other extrinsic 
force, and free to take any position or motions impressed upon 
them. By means of a small metallic disk and wires rotatory' 
movements of various velocity and direction were produced in 
the spherical globules of oil, thus suspended in water; making 
them to assume many conditions closely allied to planetary 
configuration; — to become spheroids flattened at the poles; — 
to throw off smaller globules having movements both of revo¬ 
lution and rotation; — and even rings like those which Saturn 
shows to our telescopes. These experiments, repeated by Fara¬ 
day and others, are as valid in the way of inference as they 
would be w^erc the’seale of operation a thousand times greater. 
And the same may be said of the second instance we have before 
us, in those beautiful instruments and inventions of Foucault, 
Piazzi Smyth, Wheatstone, &c., illustrating .the principle of the 
stability and composition of rotatory motions, and thereby ex¬ 
pounding with admirable simplicity the great phenomena of 
the precession of 'the equinoxes, and of the earth’s rotation on 
its axis. The gyroscope of Foucault, set into action, and placed 
on a table, shows even in a few minutes, by the angular devia¬ 
tion from its plane of rotation, the movement the earth has 
made in this short space of rime — a demonstration almost 
startling from ks simplicity and grandeur. The instrument is 
one of consummate beauty in its bther applications; and in the 
more compound form which Professor Smyth has recently given 
to it, well indicates the perfection such means have attained in 
furtherance of scientific research. 

We l^ve lingered somewhat long on the subject of astronomy, 
partly from the striking exemplification it afifbrds of the spirit 
and aims of modern science; partly from the specialty of its 
objects, as detached by distance from those relations which so 
closely connect the sciences treating of matter on our owm 
globe. But though thus distant in space, the vast masses moving 
in the heavens, and especially the Sun, are variously associate 
with the matter of the earth, through the elementary forces. 
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of which we have already so largly spoken. Here indeed we 
come again into contact with those arauous questions, where 
mathematical aids are scantily supplied, and few certainties yet 
attained; but where new facts and presumptions!unceasingly 
offer themselves, the foundation and materials of more exact 
knowledge. Omitting gravitation, of which we have’sufficiently 
spoken as a power apart from the rest, there comes that w'on-* 
derful element of lights blending itself, as wc have seen, with 
heat, electricity, magnetism, and chemical affinity, in such close 
correlation of action that we can scarcely dissever its continuity, 
or detach these physical forces from connexion with that great 
source whence light itself chiefly emanates. The solar beam, 
&8 unfolded and analyzed in the spectrum, is in truth the most 
marvellous and mysterious* object of the physical world ; com¬ 
prising in. itself whole volumes of science, and problems that 
might put to trial the boldest theorist. The poetry of Milton, 
sublime though it be, fails to reach the reality of these great 
attributes of light, as evolved from a single beam, by simple 
refraction in passing through a glass prism. It is an analysis 
of exquisite order and perfection; in which not only are the 
several colours separated in the same constant proportions, with 
the intervention of numerous dark lines equally constant in 
their character; but rays of heat and of chemical power appear 
severally also at opposite extremities of the spectrum, partially 
iilterblended with these of colour, hut in greatest intensity 
beyond the visible coloured limits of the spectrum. We are now 
speaking only of the simplest relations of the solar light to ter¬ 
restrial matter; and without any immediate reference to the 
astonishing phenomena included under the undulatory theory of 
light, which, though attested by mathematicians, and interpreted 
by numbers, wholly transcend the powers of human conception. 
We allude, but cannot here do more than allude, to those for- 
mulsp of space and time expressing the amplitude and frequency^ 
of the undulations, and their variations for *the several colours 
and rays of the spectrum; and the whole series of phenomena of 
interference, polarisation, diffraction, &c.—discoveries which 
have given or added lustre to the names of Young, Fresnel, 
Arago, Brewster, Cauchy, Herschel, Hamilton, and other philo¬ 
sophers scarcely less eminent in this great inquiry. 

A word or two we must add here as to one relation—simple 
in fact, but not familiar to thought—which light establishes 
between man and the universe around. The total science of 
astronomy belongs in origin to this element alone. ^Extinguish 
titose vivid points or bright surfaces of light, which give splen¬ 
dour to the midnight sky; — deprive the astronomer of the 
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feebler rays'and fainter gleams which stars and nebulse^ invisible 
to the eye, bring before his telescope;—and you annihilate at 
once that science which can predict eclipses centuries before¬ 
hand ; determine the orbits and return of comets; measure the 
distances of the fixed stars, nnd the motion of our own sun and 
solar system in the universe of space; and penetrate into sys¬ 
tems of worlds beyond, where relative degrees of light become 
the solitary eyidence of form and distance. Nowhere are these 
relations of astronomy to light so admirably illustrated as in 

* Arago’s Analysis of the Life and Labours of the elder Herschel,* 
recently republished in the collection of his works. 

The evidences connecting electricity and magnetism, as forces, 
with the Sun and other bodies of our system, are o!^ course dif¬ 
ferent and inferior to those which establish the relations of light. 
Yet they are now continually becoming more numerous and sig¬ 
nificant. Whoever has seen the star of pure and intense light 
which bursts forth on the approach of the charcoal points com¬ 
pleting the circuit of a voltaic battery; or the ^ood of light 
thence poured by reflection over wide and distant spaces, cannot 
but suspect that the new * fountain’ thus opened to the eyes of 
men (and certainly not destined to remain an idle and valueless 
gift of science) may be the same in source and qualities as that 
higher fountain which diffuses light and heat over the whole 
planetary system. Sir J. Herschel, who ever makes his highest 
speculations subordinate to cautious inditction, has assigned 
strong reasons for believing the sun to be in a permanently excited 
electrical state. The various phenomena of the tails of comets 
he considers as not to be explained, but by supposing a repulsive 
forcei acting from the central body, which electricity alone could 
furnish. * The sun electrically charged would induce opposite 

* states in the two hemispheres of day and night on the earth,’ is 
the expression applied to the effect of this solar condition upon 
our own globe J; and if we suppose, as may fairly be done, va¬ 
riations in the intensity of this electrical state, wc acquire a 
probable cause for many periodical or secular variations which 
have hitherto embarrassed science. We allude especially here, 
to changes in the intensity, declination, and inclination of the 
magnetic force—that extraordinary power which we are now 
led to refer to particular conditions of electricity, in its con- 

* These passages, with others equally remarkable, will be found 
in Sir J. Hersebel’s volume on the ‘ Nebul® and Double Stars of the 

* Southern Hemisphere;* a volume in w'hich the tabular results of 
his vast labours of observation are intcrmiugled with some of the 
highest speculations to which the human mind has yet legtHmately 
reached. 
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nexion with material media. General Sabine, whom the la> 
bonrs of a life have rendered our highest authority oh magnetic 
^enomena, has recentiy, through his papers to the Boyal 
Society, furnished full evidence, from the exact coincidence in 
time of magnetic changes or disturl^ances at remote-parts of the 
globe, that these are due to causes from without^ irrespective of 
any local conditions of the earth or atmosphere; while in pointy 
ing out the correspondence of such periodical variations wi^ 
the several conditions of the sun, he has shown a direct relation 
of these phenomena, which we cannot retiise to admit. Diurnal 
or annual changes, subject to this relation, we may indeed in 
part comprehend; but it needs new elements of knowledge to 
link together in theory, as General Sabine and Schwabc have 
seemingly done in fact, tiie maxima and minima of diurnal 
.magnetic.variation, with the greater or smaller number of dark 
spots present on the sun’s surface; — a coincidence expressed, 
as far as the proof now goes, by periods of ten to eleven years; 
but one so extraordinary in character, that we arc bound still 
to await other similar recurrences before finally admitting it into 
the records of discovery. 

Meanwhile the Moon also has been found, by delicate obser¬ 
vations and averages carefully collected, to exercise a magnetic 
influence on the earth,—the needle expressing to human eye 
certain small variations which strictly correspond with the lunar 
hour angle. The fact has its peculiar interest in indicating, and 
this not vaguely, a similar influence throughout the whole plane¬ 
tary system, and possibly far beyond. The magnetic conditions 
and changes of the earth itself come into direct testimony here; so 
general and strictly coincident over its surface, as to give us 
assurance that the total globe is in a definite magnetic state; 
and capable through this state of affecting other worlds, as well 
as the little needle which man makes his index here of this mys¬ 
terious force. .. 

From these vast and remote actions in space around us, we 
come to those affectiilg the matter, whether inorganic or living, 
of the earth on which we dwell. The same great physical 
forces are still in unceasing action here; with more diversity of 
effect from the differences of the material acted upon, and from 
the reflected influence of organic life upon the matter from 
which it is engendered. We have already spoken of the im¬ 
possibility of giving more than a glance over.this wide field; 
but such cursory view will suffice to show the magnitude of the 
objects attained in each science, and the energy which is ever 
active to forward the work —ra ^ptefyya h riKos i^epyd^trdai. 
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On one subject, indeed, that of I^lectricity, though beyond any 
other prolific of great discoveries, we need say very little, having 
in a recent review of M. Be la Bive’s admirable work described 
its progress,* and the wonderful results thence obtmned, as well 
for pure science, as for the practical uses of man. Yet even 
amidst these marvels of human attainment, it must needs be 
avowed that we are still at the very alphabet of electrical science. 
The terras of positive and negative^ thoi%h required for practical 
use and illustration, are little better than barren phrases as re¬ 
spects any real explanation of the phenomena; while the whole 
subject of induction and conductiout so essential to a perfect theory 
of electrical action, is still awaiting more certain and complete 
conclusions than have yet been obtained. Some single and simple 
observation may, perchance, furnish the truths desired; and in 
the very beautiful experiments recently recorded in the Bakerian 
Lecture of Mr. Gassiot, we willingly recognise One of those 
various avenues through which research may reasonably be 
directed towards this object. Nor can we do more here than 
allude to the discoveries, scarcely less remarkable than those of 
electricity, which concern the material phenomena of heat. 
Some of them wc have already noticed in their connexion or 
correlation with the functions of the other elementary fofees. 
But there are many, besides, due to the various labours of 
Mclloni, Forbes, Ilerschcl, Seebeck, Clausius, Tyndall, &c., 
which singularly tend to confirm this comiexion, and to offer 
other modes of access to those higher laws of force and motion, 
which we have denoted as the ultimate aim of all philosophy. 

If seeking to denote in a few words the most striking cha¬ 
racteristic of modern science as directed to matter, we should 
come at once to the principle of Molecular action, in its present 
application to 'physical ''research. Through this doctrine has 
been made man’s deepest inroad into the secrets of the natural 
world. No single^ principle is so variously applicable to every 
branch of knowledge; none has done so much to promote dis¬ 
covery, or to authenticate and give the form and force of law to 
the results obtained. And yet it may be said to have had a 
lawless origin, and to have been long a play of huipan phantasy 
under the garb of science. We cannot here travel back to 
those early speculations on atoms which entered so largely into 
the staple of the ancient philosophy; and which the poetry of 
Lucretius has better consecrated to later times than the most 
subtle prose of the Greek philosophers. In every intermediate 
age, even the darkest, the atomic doctrine, in one form or other, 
has kept a certain hold on the minds of learned or speculative 
men;—a natural effect of the facility with which it lends itself 
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to any hypothesis, however crude, regarding matter and ma¬ 
terial phenomena. It was reserved for our own time to render 
it at once the subject and instrument of legitimate science; the 
foundation of laws next to mathematical in scope and exactness, 
and the most powerful of all aids to ulterior research. 

This great achievement, for such it is, we owe mainly to 
Chemistry; and to John Dalton, the Quaker chemist, more 
appropriately than to any one besides. Close approaches had 
been made before to the doctrine of definite proportionst as repre¬ 
sented by the molecules of matter in their combinations. Such 
anticipations are i*ecorded in the case of every great discovery. 
But Dalton (speedily second6d indeed by other great chemists) 
first gave clear declaration to the principle; and illustrated its 
applications, mighty in their universality, with a simple saga¬ 
city belonging to the genius and habits of the man. The sim¬ 
plicity of his early experiments is, indeed, characteristic also of 
the manner in which many of the. highest truths in science have 
been redebed. Facts the most familiar to common observation, 
and thence disregarded by common intellects, have furnished 
better materials and suggestions for discovery than the most 
recondite theories. 

It has been justly said by Sir J. Herschel that number, weight, 
and measure are the foundations of all exact science^ The 
atomic doctrine has acquired from chemistry these conditions, 
which give it substantc and certainty as a physical truth. When 
analysis and synthesis, carefully applied to compound bodies, dis¬ 
closed a constant and definite proportion of the combining 
elements, and an equivalent or multiple ratio of parts in every 
chemipal change, the requirements of number and weight and 
measure were all met by the discovery. Numbers became need¬ 
ful to express the proportion of the dombining molecules; and 
in every case, even of the most complex chemical compounds, 
they have been found to fulfil this object sy exactly, that com-*- 
binations, yet unknown, may be predicted with assurance as the 
results of future research. The absolute weight of these ele¬ 
mentary molecules is unresolved, and will probably ever remain 
so; but their relative weight is known to us through the pro¬ 
portions in which they severally combine; and this method is 
checked and counter-checked through such , vast variety of com- 
pounc^ that every chance of error is done away. Measure, the 
thirj^^*mnditioti proposed, is expressed chiefly in 'the combining 
v^g^s of gasses—invariable always, whether under, the sim- 
jij^ "proportions shown by analysis^ or the multiple measures 
!i|f^ther chemical compounds. 

Here then we have a great law, or group of laws, thoroughly 
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attested; of high generality; and praving, because l^sed vponi 
that atomie or mideoular ooBwtitotion of. loattmr whibh alone 
could afS>xd soeh results. Wlntevor name we give to^ them, 
these atomic piq^ts exist in all bodies, and'detennme, by their 
own nature arrangement the properties and functions of eadn 
That they are minute beyond all humau measure is proved, not 
only by we chemical relations just denoted, but* illso b^ Wose 
relations to heat, light, electricity, and idechaaicid force wMch 
experiment has demonstrated to us. . , 

No hindrance to belief need exist on this score. When, even 
in organic or compound material structure, the microscope tells 
us, by computation, that two cubic feet of the Tripoli elate of 
Billin contain 140 billions of fossil infusoria,—^that there ^ some 
millions of distinct fibres in the crystalline lens of the odd fish,. 
—and that a single fungus (Bovista Giganteum) is compo^ of 
cellules far exceeding Wis number—we infer in reason, though 
not by comprehension, what the elementary molecules must b^" 
so organised into living forms. Looking to simple inorganic 
matter, or what we suppose such, we have before us a recent 
memoir of Faraday’s, on the ‘ Optical Phenomena of thin Gold 
‘ Films and Gold Fluids,* where in one experiment a ruby tint, 
equal tp that of a red rose, was given to a fiuid by a quantity 
of gold not exceeding part of its weight. We quote 

anotlier instance from this paper, as well expounding the spirit 
which prompts and guides these bold incursions into the atomic 
world. In seeking to procure the thinnest film of gold, retain- 
ing continuity, for the purpose of noting its effects on light 
passing through it, he Obtained by a chemical action on gold 
leaf, ffhns not exceeding * — of an inch in thickness. 
The number of vibrations in an inch of the red ray. being 
37,640, it follows that each such film cannot 09 cupy more than 
a hundredth part of the vibration of light, — a deduction de¬ 
rived in such vtffy from the premises as to compel belief, hard 
though it be for the imagination to follow it. But if in these, 
and other cases, the imagination fails, yet reason accepts this 
next to infinite divisibility of matter, and the cohcbptioh. of 
polarities and mutual relations of atoms so constituted, as' the 
sole method of expounding the phenomena ever present 
around us. , 

Had we room here, we might fairly dwell on thf astonishing 
results already derived from this new method of chemical in¬ 
quiry, through the atomical combinations of matter; aiid those 
especially which bring new laws of action and combination into 
view; such as the doctrines of isomorphism, atomic s^stitution, 
homol<yous series of compounds. Compound radicaU, catalysis, &c. 
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which we owe to the genius and labours of Berzelius, Mitscher- 
lich, Dumas, Liebig, Hofhnan, and other chemists. Each one 
of these laws, thus based op the atomic doctrine, is a special 
example of timt spirit of pre^ound research which we ore seek' 
ing to denote in the science of our day; whde the growth of 
organic chemistry, in sequel to l^ours pursued on this principle, 
is perhaps the most wonderful of the results thence attained. 
Ko surer test of truth in any law thanjts power of predicting 
events or eifects yet unknown. When, for instance, we find in 
the different series of organic acids, where every step of change 
is made in multiple ratios of arithmetic exactness, that certain 
Toid places left in the first ^construction of the series are after¬ 
wards filled up by the discovery of compounds answering pre¬ 
cisely to the numerical conditions required, w'e see at once how 
much has been done towards the deciphering of this secret scroll 
of nature's innermost workings. Nor is the advancement 
limited, to the simple discovery of what actually exists. The 
chemistry of our time, bold in aU its aims, has succeeded, through ' 
this same law of quantitative proportions, not solely in filling 
up, by the creation of new compounds^ the gaps thus deserted, but 
even yet further, in producing, by the processes of the laboratory, 
numerous substances absolutely identical with organic compounds, 
hitherto known to. us only as the products of animal or vegeta¬ 
ble life. A vast step we must admit it to be; yet subject to the 
remark, that whereas nature works primarily with the simple or 
inorganic material elements, the chemist can only clal^rate 
these * counterfeit presentments’ from the dissolution and changes 
of organic compounds already in his hands. The difference here 
Is greater than may appear at first sight; but there is no reason 
in theory why science should not eventually pass beyond the line 
and obliterate it. • 

While cspecidly demonstrated in chemical force and affini¬ 
ties, the atomic theory is far from being liniitcdJn application to 
this single science. We have seen ^at the other great forces 
are known to us by their actions on and through matter, — 
such actions and changes, whether from light, heat, electricity, 
or dynamic force, giving foundation to the several physical 
sciences which bear these names. ^ Correlated as they all are 
with chemical phenomena, we might expect some corresponding 
relat^n to t^t atomic constitution of bodies, from which mo¬ 
dern chemistry has drawn its greatest discoyeries. And accord¬ 
ingly wc find numerous and. striking proofs to this effect, 
furnished by those who are seeking to- solve experimentally 
these high problems, and thereby to establish new connexions 
in sciences, and laws common to alL We might take^ as a 
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most mstructive example, the various and beadtlFnl phenomena 
of erystalline Ibodies in their relation to heat, BgE’t, and elec¬ 
tricity. The crystal itself, whatever the matter composing it, 
must be regarded as a substance, the component molecules of 
which are compelled by a force or affinity (which we may pro¬ 
visionally call polarity) to assume Certain definite position!, 
determining both the inner structure 9 .nd outer form. The 
three forces just named all affoct most curiously this molecular 
arrangement. Mitscherlich has shown that while octliedral 
cryst^ expand equally in all directions from heat, other crys¬ 
tals, not in this group, change the measure of their angles with 
every change of temperature. Hc*has further shown that great 
alterations may be effocted by heat in the internal structure of 
crystals (as in the case of certain prismatic crystals evolving 
octiiedrons under exposure to the sun’s heat), without affecting 
their solidity or altering their external form. * 

This latter fact, now attested in various ways, that molecular 
changes, transient or permanent, may occur within bodies while 
retaining what wc call their solid state, is one of high interest, 
and scarcely enough regarded in its various applications to every 
part of physics. The familiarity of some or the instances dis¬ 
guises what is most curious and important in the inferences fium 
them. The simple expansion of a metallic bar by heat involves 
an atomic change through its every part; less complex it may 
be than those changes of molecular arrangement within crys¬ 
tals, however produced, which affect the passage of light through 
them; but analogous in the main fact of the mobility of atoms, 
and their power of assuming new and definite position within a 
solid body. Wc know from recent experiments that an iron 
bar is sensibly elongated and the elasticity of iron transiently, 
of steel permanently, altered by magnetization. We know 
further that the capacity of iron to conduct heat is variously 
modified under Ihc electro-magnetic action. We have the cer¬ 
tainty, from the effects manifested at its extremities, that every ' 
molecule in the wire of an electric telegraph, whatever its 
length, undergoes change at the inomcuts of transmission or 
cessation of the electric force. Without stopping to inquire 
whether such change* may or may not be interpreted as a ten- 
^dency to what wc term fluidity, we clearly see in them a proof 
of the individuality of atoms; and very strong evidence that 
these molecules of matter, minute beyond conception though 
they be, are endowed individually with axes of motion or polari¬ 
ties, determining their mutual relations, and the changes they 
undergo when submitted to forces from without. Such con¬ 
clusions, forced upon us by the simplest view of the subject, are 
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strikingly coitoborated by the yrhole course of modem inquir^^; 
and very especially in those sciences to which the actions of 
i ‘l^hty and of electridty or magnetism, upon matter give foun¬ 
dation. We might in truth affirm that me highest specqlationB 
and most "arduous questions and researches in modem phy^cs 
,COpcmitrate themselves upon this point. The most eminent 
disooveries of dur own day involve these quiditiesand conditions 
of the elementary molecules of matter ;^lule the number of 
problems yet unsolved render this the laost fortileand espa^ 
dous field for future Jabour. The time may come when mole- 
culot.forces or affinitiesi now represented chiefly in chemical 
actaons, may be reduc^ tb a common principle with what 
we term mechanical forces. And if gravitation be ever sub- 
nutted to some common law with other powers, such law will 
probably be founded on the nature and functions of these 
.ultiinate particles — the odtpara. cSialpsTa of ancient philosophy 
— the elements through which modern science works amidst the 
most profound mysteries of the natural world. 

Our limits prohibit any details as to those numerous discove¬ 
ries which illustrate this particular inquiry, or the more general 
progress of those sciences of optics, heat, and electricity which 
so variously and wonderfully interpret the relations of matter 
to the forces acting through or upon it. Some of these dis¬ 
coveries, simple and limited in their origin, have become 
volumes of new'hnbwledge in thdr progress. Such are, for 
instance, the discovery of Oersted, on which depends the 
whole science of electro-magnetism; — the doctrine of elec¬ 
trolysis, as established by. Faraday in strict fulfilment of the 
law of definite proportions and equivalents; — the still greater 
discovety of Faraday, that all matter, whatsoever its nature, 
solid, finid, or gaseous, is aflected in a determinate manner 
when placed within the sphere or lines of magnetic force;-— 
the contemporaneous discovery by the same phslosopher of the 
’ rotation of a beam of polarised light under the influence of 
magnetic force' directed through ^la^ of a certain texture, fol¬ 
lowed by, those larger researches which establirii relations 
between magnetic force and the intimate structure of crystal- 
iinO bodies;—the whole science and exqpisite art of photogra¬ 
phy ; and the beatttifbl and still more recent experiments of 
Grove and J^eipce, founded upon it, showing the direct action 
upon the mcdecnles of matter to be far more universal, 
as niiore definite and lasting, than was before dreamt of 
philosophy; and the discovery of alhtropic states in 
’SubstancGs, as phosphorus, osygen, j&C., where (as in the 
instance of the diamond atto cari)Ott) W total change of 
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physical properties is produced, the m^ter el^aoged retaining 
its exact identity of nature. 

We name these few instances out"'of mahjf equally |*e!ni|Brk'> 
able; all expounding, in one form or other, the great principlp of 
molecular action and relation, to the,clear conceptioii of which 
modern science owes so much of its success. iEven the points 
still open to controversy, — such as the true nature of the dis-' 
tinction between purf^.. magnetic and diS^magnetic holies, those 
which take position parallel to the line of magnetic force, or 
transversely to it, — are clearly seen to depend for solution on 
more exact knowledge of the modes of piolecular oggregatiou, 
and their influence on the forces whic^ traverse them. Ag^, 
we have the question, before noticed, as to the phenomena of 
electrical induction through air, gloss, end other media—^w^ther 
these are due to some unknown physical causes,? or to molecular 
polarities and motions, ^r removed from all cognisance of the 
senses, but interpreted to our reason by the closest experin^ental 
analogies ? Faraday has given the sanction of his opinion to 
this molecular view of the ^phenomena; and Grove has done 
much to strengthen and extend this important conclusion. 

We have hitherto been speaking of matter generally, witho.ut 
regard to the various aspects under which it is known to us. 
For with all the refinements of modern analysis, there still 
remain about sixty substances undecomposed, and whiph must 
therefore be deemed simple or elementary ^tq our present know¬ 
ledge. Of these the largest proportion are what we term 
metallic bodies, and most of the additions recently made to the 
list of simple substances belong to this class; with the further 
curious specialty perttuning to several of them, that wh|e per- 
. fectly distinct from all others in physical characters, they are 
hitherto known, to exjst hi a few rare specimens only., .'Almost 
we might be tempted to surmise that they belong to the number 
of those matesials of which aerolites seem to teU us tliat other 
worlds are made; ^d that they are present there much more 
largely than in the feeble representation of their existence bn 
our own globe. Such suggestion, however, must be received 
simply as iflustrating the manner in which modem science at¬ 
taches facts already attained to problems yet unresolved; .con¬ 
centrating them as it were around common/pet^ towards which 
thOT ever more dose^, converge. 

The great problem regartling these many modes or kinds of 
matter on our earth lies in the question, whether aod hpw .thby 
may'be lessened in number by reduption to certidh elen^ts, 
common to several or all ? Whether, in other words, hqdies 
simple to our present knowledge are actually compound in their 
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nature? Chemistry, it must be owned, has hitberto done Utile 
directl^p- towards solving this question; the vast resources of 
analjeis having tended to, niral^ly elements upon us rather 
than to abridge their number^ Some approach in this direction 
has, however, been made through the law of isomorphism; 
which, in showing relations of mutual substitution between 
omrtain elementary bodies, having other curious resemblance of 
physical properties, has led to their armngement in groups; 
IH'eparatoiy, it may be hoped, to ^ome liiitute discovery which 
will ^ve a common basis to all the bodies thus related. The 
most remarkable of these groups is that comprising chlorine, 
iodine, and bromine. Arseric and phosphorus, selenium and 
sulphur, are other examples of these combinations; to 'all which, 
in icoiinexion with the law of definite proportions, the labours 
of the chemist are sedulously directed; not solely for instant 
results, but with the prospect continually before him of those 
higher truths, to winch some one single discovery may per- 
cl^oe open the way. The present methods of chemical inquiry 
are peculiarly fitt^ to this critical examination of the simple 
bodies. . Electricity, equaUy powerful .and delicate as ap instru¬ 
ment of analysis, h^ bemi, and must ever be, an especial aid 

probably- the most \effe^ive (rf aU •»- in the prosecution of 
an object worthy of-allthe labour and genius that can be given 
to its attainment. 

t)xyge]i, hydroges,r aold nitrogen are the three elements 
whieh furnish what we may fairly call the crucial problem in 
this part of science. Embodying themselves with all other 
forms of matter, by the most complex affinities, and in com¬ 
pounds of infinite variety, no art or force has yet succeeded in 
showing them to us singly otherwise than in the gasepus form. 
The powers of analysis, whether chemical or electrolytic, 
utterly fail when put to trial upon them. A recent discovery, 
indeed, las shown us oxygen under the new or«ailotropic form ^ 
of ozoii?: but xu> analogous transformation has hitherto been 
effected on the two kindred elements. Mighty though the 
powSr and efficiency of this one is in every part of the naiiml 
wo^d, we muiA avow a still deeper interest in the scientific 
finrtttnes of nitrogen, and a beli^ that it is fated to disclose iMsU 
more to future diseovery. Its history down to the pr^nt 
time has been one of paradox throughout. Known as a simple 
gas diiefly by its negative qualities, and in this state capable 
of du<e^ anion with only eme or two bodies {as titanium and 
boron), rdtregen shows itself in combinations, otherwise 
fjffeot^, m one of the mok stnuage and powerful elements with 
'WdHehehenustxy has made usaequainted. We iidiale it largely 
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with every breath, seemingly hut as a .diluent to the oxygen, 
with which it is mixed in our atmosphere. We take it into 
the system as a constituent of food, and find it forming an 
integral and essential part of the animal textures; while to com¬ 
pounds differing but in slight proportion of tfa^r elements, it 
imparts the. character of the most virulent poisons. These 
incongruities, which might seem to render research more diffi¬ 
cult, .do ill truth afford more ample nfatcrials and room for 
discovery. Certain approaches have already been made in this 
direction of inquiry j and we should wrong the spirit and 
resources of modern science were we to doubt its reaching yet 
much nearer towards the ultimate truth. 

In passing thus cursorily over the sciences which deal with 
the various forms of matter in our globe, and the forces affect¬ 
ing them, wc have said nothing of that science now become so 
vast in its objects and methods, which takes as its province the 
outer ^structure of the globe itself; and the changes, organic as 
well as merely material, succeeding one another for ages on tliat 
surface which is now the dwelling place of man. Such seem¬ 
ing omission we may explain by reference to a previous article 
in this Number, in which the present aspect of geological science, 
and the questions it involves^ have been considered at some 
length. We may remark further that Geology has (within 
the last thirty years more especially) undcigone a change 
which raises it far above the mere historiy ^of the location or 
dislocation of strata, and connects H inseparably with other 
branches of science still more fruitful of discovery. Fossil 
Geology, the creation of our own time, is allied in every part 
with the history and physiology of animal and vegetable life;— 
that great domain of knowledge which, though closely encircled 
round by physical laws and phenomena, and approached only 
through these, has still a secret region within, the law and prin- 
dple of life, hitherto inaccessible by any method of human 
inquiry. It was our* original design to have included this latter 
subject in the present article; as illustrating, not less than oth^ 
branches of science, the advances made in actual knowledge, and 
the spirit which impels and animates to further research. While 
admitting that this spirit has sometimes run riot upon questions 
the very mystery of which invitee and emboldens speculation, we 
find true inductive science moving steadily onwards, amidst these 
more erratic courses, to those truths—the Krrjfm h mi —which 
are the certain reward of all legitimate inquiry. So much, how¬ 
ever, has recently been attained in animal and vegetable' {)hyai- 
ology, that not even the briefest summary eould bring it within ‘ 
our present limits; and we must postpone till some future occa- 
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490 , if auch should occur, our notice of these eminent discoveries, 
itad of the works which best describe and illustrate them. What 
we have just drawn from other, branches of physical science 
. wilh we trust, adequately fulfil our intention of showing in what 
tepirit such science has been recently pursued; and with what 
signal success in compassing and expounding tlie great phe¬ 
nomena of the, natural, world. 


Art. poetry of the Anti-Jacobin z comj)7''lsing the celebrated 

Potitieal and Satirical Poems, Parodies, and Jeiix-(Vesprit of 
the Right Hon. George Canning, the Marl of Carlisle, Marquis 
Wellesley, the Right Hon. J. 11. Ftere, W Gifford, Esq,, th^ 
Right Hon. W. Pitt, G. Ellis, Esq., and other’s. With Ex¬ 
planatory Notes, by Charles Edmonds. Second cditioii, 
considerably enlarged. With Six Etchings by the fiiraon- 
caricaturist Jambs Gillray. Ijondou,: 1854. 

At the risk of startling many of our readers, we avow oilr con- 
viction that the Kight Uon. George Canning- has never 
been fairly judged or duly appreciated by bis countrymen. In 
Europe and America, he symbolises a policy; in England, he is 
little better than a name. * There died tlie last of the rhetori- 
' cians,* was the exclamation of a great northern critic and tnan 
of genius. Yet tlia-brilliant efiusions, the * purple patches,’ oi’ 
this so-called rhetorician were underlaid and elevated i>^ 
more thought and argument than would sufiice to set up 
host of the * practical men,’ who complacently repeat and 
dw'ell upon the sneer. IIis sacrifices in the cause of religiou.- 
liberty were great and palpable. Eor that cause, as he truly said, 
he had surrendered power at a period (1812) when he'would 
readily have bartered ten years of life for two of office. ISiJe 
by side with IJuskisson, of whose view’s he viina ilie most elo¬ 
quent exponent, he w'as (after Pitt) the first eminent Tory 
who embraced the doctrines of Free Trade. Yet Peel, who 
twice over resisted the progress of enlightened opinion till 
he could resist no longer without dismembering the empire or 
risking a war of classes, is imperishably enshrined in men’s 
minds and memories as the statesman to whose welcome 
although tardy abandonment of long cherished errors the nation 
staud)^^ indebted for Catholic Emancipation and cheap bread. 

^lamilng’s death, indeed, was in every sense of the word un- 
j^fAely. It topk place at the period most unfavourable for hie 
:W^ame; for-the Intezmediate ground' he had hitherto occupied 
•'-betwemi tha. two great parties, somewhat analogous to that of 
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the amphibious race of Liberal-Conservatives in onr own time, 
had inevitably prevented him from enjoying the sympathy 
or cordial support of either. Nayj it had occasionally ex¬ 
posed him to the enmity or suspicion of both^ and he heeded 
a year or two of power to inaugurate a well-defined policy, and 
form a strong party of his own. Nature had intraded Can¬ 
ning for a Whig. Ilis opinions were enlightened f his sympa¬ 
thies were liberal; and if he had been born ten years later, we 
entertain no doubt that he would have cast in his lot with that 
great party of llcform, which has laboiffcd with. so much, suc¬ 
cess, first in opposition, and afterwards in power, to regenerate 
the institutions and to expand the policy of England. But Mr. 
Canning entered public life at the moment when a fierce Tory 
reaction, excited by the monstrous excesses of the French Revo¬ 
lution, had confounded Liberalism with Jacobinism, and when 
Mr. Pitt' himself sacrificed to repression and to war the more 
enlarged views with which he had entered on the administration 
of public afiiiirs. Bred in this scliool, Canning’s impetuous dis¬ 
position flung him into the tide of party at its fieod. His wit 
and his eloquence were devoted to a cause which was not that 
of mankind; and he was habitually engaged in warfare with 
those whose policy and wdiose labours he might, in more favour¬ 
able times, have applauded and shared. Towards the close of 
his career these liberal tendencies, which belonged to his gene¬ 
rous nature, forced their way through the* Restraints of party ; 
and the Tories, faithful to their jiracticc of hunting down the 
men of genius whom accident or tradition may have placed at 
their head, became his bitterest enemies and harried him to the 
grave. The consequence was that in the prime of his life and 
t!ic heyday of his fame, the greatness of his talents was not 
recognised by the Whigs^ and that the brilliant part he played 
from 1820 to 1827 was maligned by the Tories. Our own 
honoured ally„ Sydney Smith — hntnf impar congressns — was 
the most formidabfe and persevering of his assailants. IVIr. 
Canning and his parasites were tl. ., subjects of the matchless 
comparison of the blue-bottle fly — * the bluest, grandest, 
‘ merriest, most important animal in existence ’; and throughout 
the whole of his celebrated letters, Peter Plymley persisted 
in treating Canning as a mere ‘joker of jokes,’ and thus summed 
up his merits and demerits in the year 1808: — 

‘ 1 can only say 1 have listened to him long and often, with th(‘ 
greatest attention ; I have used every exertion in my power to take 
a fair measure of him, and it appears to me impossible to hear him 
upon any arduous topic without perceiving that he is eminently 
deficient in those solid and serious qualities, upon which, and upon 
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■wrhicla alone, the confidence of a great country can properly repose. 
Hi^ sweats, and labours, and works for sense, and >Mr. £IHs always 
-seems to think it is coming, but it does not come: the machine can't 
draw up what is not to .be found in the spring: Providence has 
made him a light-jesting pars^raph-writing map, and that he will 
remain to his dying day. 

* When he is jocular, he is strong; when ho is serions, he is 
like Samson in^a’wig :* any ordinary person is a match for him; 
a song, an ironical letterl a bui^esquC ode, an attack in the news¬ 
paper upon KichoU’s eyes, a smart speech of twenty minutes, full 
of gross piisrepresentations and clever turns, excellent language, 
a spirited.manner, lucky quotation,-success in provoking dull men, 
some half information picked up in Pall-Mall in the morning — 
these are‘ your friend’s natural weapont; all these things he can 
do; here 1 allow him to be truly great; nay,'! will be just, and 
go still farther—if he would-confine himself to these things, and 
consider the facile and the playful to be l^h^ basis of his character, 
he would, for that species of man, be universally allowed to be a 
person of a very good understanding: call him a legislator, areasoner, 
and the conductor of the affairs of a great nation, and it seems to me 
as absurd as if a butterfly were to teach bees to make honey. - That 
he is an extraordinary writer of small poetry, and a diner out of the 
highest order, I do most readily admit. After George Selwyn, and 
perhaps Tickell, there Jhas been no such man for this half centiuy.’ 

A 

But in this passage our incomparable friend was uhcou- 
scionsly ^ving point and currency to the very objections often 
urged against himiself, and which always are urged against 
every wit or man of genius who lias the misfortfine to startle 
dulness from its self-compla^ncy. How long did it not 
take, in his own case, to compel the universal Emission that 
his own exquisite humour was the finest product of sense and 
reason,—^the steel point of the feathered shaft that went swift 
and unerring to the mark ? At the same time, wc must make 
ample allowance for the asperity which was conventionally 
permitted to combatants, with tongue or pen, fi&y years sinoek 
Let it also be remembered that, if Sydney Smith did not 
spare Canning or his < parasites,’ Canning had not spared 
eome of Sydney Smith’s dearest and most esteemed friends; 
and, in reviving the memory of their swashing blows at the 
distance of ha& a century, we feci the same admiration for the 
wit jmd wisdom ^splayed on either side, irrespective of per- 
8oafli|j||Mid party modves, as tie do in reverting to Dryden’s 
of Acbitophel ^or Poj^’s sketch«of Sporus. In a 
■Mrdspective view of satirical literature which throws a vivid 
nght on political and soda! history, it matters little whether 
any given spedmen of irony or invective was aimed by a Whig 
at a Tmy or 1;^ a Tory at a Whig. 
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Tbe world is a jealous world, and reluctanilf accords the palm 
in more than, one line of superiority' or walk m excellence to the 
same competitor. If Canning had not shone in light literature, 
or * small poetrj,’ his claim to rank as an orator of the first class 
would have been conceded long prior to 1808. If his other 
titles to fame had not subsequently merged and been for¬ 
gotten in his ^career as a statesman, we should not now be 
under the necessity of asserting his independent and distinct 
right to rank as a man of letters; for could all his contribu¬ 
tions to light literature be collected, he would be admitted 
to fall short of few political satirists of the more fugitive 
order in grace, point, ox felicity;*and to equal the best of 
them in fecundity and variety. And this we say with especial 
reference to Swift: Sir Charles HanbUry Williams: the. 
author of * Anticipation’ (Tickell), and the other principal 
contributors to the ‘Rolliad:* Peter Pindar, Gifibrd, Theo¬ 
dore Hook, and Thomas Moore, who, we think, is more indis¬ 
putably the first in this order of composition than in any other 
which he touched and adorned. 

The importance not long since attached to Jjatin prosody and 
the artistical combinaliou of longs and shorts, was hardly exag¬ 
gerated in the witty remark, that a false quantity in a man was 
pretty nearly tantamount to 2 ^ faux pas in a woman. The Mar¬ 
quis of Wellesley would appear, from his private correspondence, 
to have beeu prouder of his Latin verses •than of his Indian 
policy; and the late Lord Tenterden devoted more of his 
long vacation to tbe polishing of his odes in the language 
and manner of Horace, than to the consolidation of statutes or 
preparation of judgments. In timr younger days, which were 
also Canning’s, graceful scholarship was a high social and 
literary distinction in itselfi But notwithstanding the brilliant 
example set by Sir George Lewis and Mr. Gladstone, the 
class within which the taste and the capacity for these pur¬ 
suits are still cultivated has gradually become more select 
than numerous, and the fame of any modern statesman would 
he deemed equivocal if it required to be supported or en¬ 
hanced by a school exercise or a prize poem. W^e therefore 
lay no stress on Canning’s contributions to the * Musas 

* Etonenses; ’ but we pause at the * Microcosm,’ which, though 
the production of boyhood, contains many passages whidi would 
rcfiect no discredit on the most accomplished mind in its 
maturity. 

The formal title of the collected papers runs thus, * The Mi- 

* crocosm, a Periodical "W^^ork, by Gregory Griffin, of the Col- 

* lege of Eton. Inscribed to the Rev. X)r. .Davies. Ih two 
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* volumes.’ • It consists of a series of papers idPber the noiaDfier 
of - the * Spectator,’ published ii^eeldy (on the Monday), &oai 
Koy« 6. 1786,'to July 30.. 1787, both inclusive. Tbe eOndiud- 
ing. number contains the,will of the editor, Mr. Gregory 
Grif&n, by which he bequeaths * the whote of the ufoceeaid 

* essays, po^s, letters, &c. &c. to my much-bclov^ friendai J. 

< Smith, G. Canning, E. Smith, and J. Frere, to, be among them 
' divided as shaU be liereafter by me appointed, except such 

* legacies as sliall be hereafter by me'assigned to . other my 

* worthy and approved friends.* Amongst ^e special bequests 
we findi ^Item. To Mr. George Canning, now of the College 

< of Eton, I do give and bequeath all my papers, essays, &c. 

* &C., signed with B.’ The best of these are Ho. 2, on Swear¬ 
ing ; -Nos. 11 & 12, Critique on the Heroic Poem of the Knave 
of Hearts; and Ho. 30, on Mr. Hewbery’s Little Books, includ¬ 
ing a parallel between the character of Tom Thumb and that of 
Ulysses. Each of these is remarkable for an easy and abun¬ 
dant-flow of humour, with (to borrow one of Dr. Johnson’s 
expressions) a bottom of good sense. The subject of Swearing 
was. judiciously chosen; and its importance is heightened with 
a comic seriousness which would -have provoked an approving 
smile from the Short-faced Gen^tleman, obviously propo^ as a 
model by the youthful essayist. For example — 

‘It k an old proverbial expression, tliat “ there go two words to a 
“ baigain; ” now I.slIould not a little admire the ingennity*of that 
calculator who could define,-to any tolerable degree of exactness, how 
many oaths go to one in these days: for 1 am confident that there is 
no business carried on, from the wealthiest bargains Of.the Exchange, 
to the sixpenny chafieriugs of a St. Giles’s huckster, in which swear¬ 
ing has not a considerable share. And almost every tradesman, 
“ week and much a liar,” will, if his veracity he called in question, 
coolly consign to Satan some portion of himself, payable on demand, 
in case, his goods bo not found answerable to his description of their 
quality. , * ■" 

‘ * Hay, even the female sex have, to their no small credit, caught the 
happy contagion f and there is scarce a mercer’s wife in the king¬ 
dom but has her innocent unmeaning imprecations, her little oaths 
^ softened into noqsense,” and, with squeaking treble, mincing blas- 
nhemy intp odsbodlkin^ slitterkins, ana such like, will “ swear you 
“ like a sucking doy|^ ay, an it w'ere any nightingale.” 

•oift-It was Swift, we believe, who, happening to be present 
party of 'accomplished friends were eagerly talking 
bveit' a game at cards, completed and presented them with an 
estimate of the proportion which their oaths "bore to the 
rational or intelligible .portion of their discourse. Hotspur 
tells his wife that she swears like a comfit-maker’s wife; and 
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Bob Aere’s theory of sentimental swearing mast ^have been 
freshly remembered in 1787. Yet there’is both novelty and 
ingennity in Canning’s mode of enf(^ing the same argument; 
and the recollection of Addison’s commentary on ‘ CheVy Chace’ 
rather enhances thef pleasure with which we read, his youthfnl 
inntator’s critical anuyris of what he designates the epic poem 
b^inning— • 

‘ The queen of hearts * 

She made some tarts 
All on a summer’s day.’ 

If self-love did not blind die best of ns to our own errors and, 
absurdities, almost every modem editor or Commentator who has 
aspired to emulate the conjectural, and often happy, audacity of 
Warburton, might fancy that the quiet irony of the following 
paragraph was levelled at himself: — 

* “ All on a summer’s day.” 

* 1 cannot leave this line without remarking, that one of the Scrib- 
leri, a descendant of the famous Martinas, has expressed his su8> 
picions of the text being corrupted here, and proposes, instead of 
*• All on,” reading " Alone,” alleging, in the favour of this alteration, 
the effect of solitude in raising {he passions. But Iliccius Doctius, a 
high Dutch commentator, one nevertheless well versed in British 
literature, in a note of his usual length and learning, lias confuted 
the arguments of Scriblerus. In support of die present reading, he 
quotes n passage from a poem written about the same period with 
our author’s, by the celebrated Johannes Pastor, (most commonly 
known as Jack Shepherd,) entided ‘*An Elegiac Episde to the 
“ Turnkey of Newgate,” wherein d^e gentleman declares, that rather 
indeed in compliance with an old custom, than to gratify any par- 
tietdar wish of his own, he is going 

“ —--r- All hanged for to be 

Upon that fatal Tyburn tree.” 

* Now, as nothyig throws greater light on an author than the con¬ 
currence of a contempbrary writer, I am inclined to be of Hiccius’s 
opinion, and.to consider the “ All” as an elegant expletive, or as he 
more aptly phrases it, ** elegans expletirum.” ’ 


There are several other papers, from which, space permitting, 
we should be glad to quote; and although Cannins’s are tms 
gems of the publication,, it may be cited as a whole to show 
how rhpidly the tone, or what some may call the cant, of the. 
professional essayist or critic may be caught, and how effective]^ 
it. may be mnpioyed by the youngest tyro in the art It w 
hardly conceivable that lads of sixteen or' seventeen can have 
thought out for themselves, or fully appreciated, the con- 
elusions they lay down or the canons they ap{dy; yet there is 
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little in thar writings by which l^ey could be dktinguished from 
4heir elders of the same average .rate of talent, except what is 
to their advantage, namely, thttr superior freshness and vivadty. 
Just so, it is a remarkable fact, that the best of oiur eomedies, 
commonly supposed to Show the nicest inrigh^ into Efe and 
manners, have been produced their respective authors at an 
age when they must have taken most of their applauded 
knowledge of society upon trust. We hear much of the 
intuitive |>ow^s of genius^' and it certainly does sometimes 
arrive at sbtprising resnlts by intelleckial processes which seem 
to dispenK with experience. But examination and analysis 
may possibly suggest a simpler solution, by demonstrating that 
the knowle^e in question really amounts to little more than 
cleverness in tracing character and condtict to motives and 
springs of action which do Icai^ credit to mankind. ‘What 
‘knowledge of life!’ exclaim pit and boxes, when Mrs. Candour 
and Sir Bmjamin Backbite arc turning their intimate acquaint¬ 
ance into ridicule, or 'when Mirabell tells ]Millamant that 
‘ a man may as soon make a friend by his wit, or a fortune 
*by his honesty, as win a woman with plain dealing and 
‘sincerity.* Yet a diligent perusal of works! like ‘Roche- 
‘foucauld’s Maxims,’ or ‘Grammont’s Memoirs,’ may supply 
ample materials for the creation of these fine gentlemen, 
coquettes, and scandal-mongers, whose conventional and heart¬ 
less cynicisin dmvcff its essential piquancy from the expression 
and the form. 

‘Broad is the road nor difficult to find. 

Which to the house of Satire leads manldnd, 

Narrow and unfrequented are the>^way3, 

Scarce found out in an age, which le^ to Praise.’ 

' _ . ^ c ■ 

We' can hardly say of Canning’s satire what was said of 
Shendan's, that— 

‘ His wit in the combat, as gentle'Its bright, 

Never carried a heart-stain away *on its blade.’ • 


But its severity was redeemed by its buoyancy and geniality, 
whilst the sulyectp against which it was principally -aimed gave 
it a healthy tone «nd a sound foundation. Its hap]^t evasions 
in the * Anti-Jacobin,’ which was set on foot to 
r^ijmikridjcale the democratic rulers of revolutionary France 
l|j||^raieir smmirers or apologists in England, who, it must be 
tj^iitned, were occasionally hurried into a culpable degree of 
:mEtravagaTice and laxity by their enthusiasm. The first number 
of this celebrated publication appeared on November 7. 1797; 
tlte tlurty-slxth and last on July 9. 1798. The collected 
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numbers in prose and verse ibrm two volumes octavo. The 
poetry was reprinted in a separate volume in 1798; and this 
volume has since been edited, with explanatory 'notes, by 
Mr. Charles Edmonds, who brought acuteness, discrimmation, 
an appreciating spirit, and the most exemplary diligehee to the 
performance of his ta^k. He has tdken extraor^ary pains 
to ascertain the authorship, whether joint or several, of the 
contributions, yet he has evidently nol been able to satisfy 
himself, and he certainly has not- satisfied u^ on this most 
important and interesting point. The chief difficulty arises 
from the discrepancy between the oral and traditional, the 
internal and the written, evidence. Opposite to the title of 
each contribution in the tiiblc of contents, Mr.,3dmonds has 
placed the name or names of the supposed writer or writers. 
The authorities cm which he relies are four: — * Canning’s own 
‘copy of the poetry; Lord Burghcrah’s copy; Wright the 
‘publisher’s copy; information of W. Upcott, amanuensis.* 
The following curious account, printed between inverted com¬ 
mas, is subjoined to the tabic of contents: — 

‘ Wright, the publisher of the “ Anti-Jacobin,” lived at 169, Picca¬ 
dilly, and his shop was tlic general morning resort of the friends of 
the ministry, as Debrett’s was, of l9ic oppositionists. About the 
time when the ‘‘Anti-Jacobin ” was contemplated, Owen, who had 
been the publisher of Burke’s pamphlets, failed. The editors of the 
Anti-Jacobin ” took his house, paying the* rent, taxes, &c., and 
gave it np to Wright, reserving to themselves the first floor, to which 
a communication was opened through Wright’s house. Being thus 
enabled to pass to their own rooms through Wright’s shop, where 
their frequent visits did not excite any remarks, they contrived to 
escape particular observation. 

‘ Their meetings were most regular on Sundays, but they not un- 
frequontly met on other da/s of the week, and in their rooms were 
chiefly written the poetical portions of the work. What was written 
was generally le£t open upon the table, and as others of the party 
dropped. in, hints oif suggestions were made; sometimes whole 
passages were contributed by some of the parties present, and after¬ 
wards altered by others, so that it is almost impossible to ascertain 
the Aumes of the authors. .... 

‘ Gifpobd was the working editor, and wrote most of the refuta- 
ti(Hi3 and corrections of the ‘‘Lies,” “ Mistiikes,” and “Misi'epresenta- 
tions.” The papers on finance were chiefly by Pitt ; the first colunm 
was frequently for what he might send; but hiS cont||butmn8 were 
uncertain, and generally very late, so that the space reeved for him 
was sometimes filled up by other matter. He only once met the 
editors at Wright’s. Upcott, who was at the time assistant in 
Wright's shop, was employed as aihanueusis, to copy out for the 
printer the various contributions, that the authors* handwriting might 
not bo detected.' 
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Tbe-e^itor^ speaking in*1iis own'proper person^ continues: •«- 

‘Fbr the above interesting p^^culnrsy as^elLas for most of the 
•n^es'cf the authors, the publtc'i^^indebted to the researches of £. 
Hawkins, Esq., of the British Museoni. 

'^It is probable, notwithstanding Lord Burghersli's assertion, that 
Mr. Hammond did not write oho lin^ certainlynot of verse. With 
regard to Mr. Wright's appropriatkih of particular passages to dif¬ 
ferent anihors, it is obribuslj mere conjecture. Both Canning and 
Gifibrd professed »br,to be able to make such distribution; but the 
former's shore of * Kew.l^rality * was bo very much the largest as to 
entitle him to be considered its author.' 


We learn from Mr. Edmonds that almost all his authorities 
practically resolve themselves into one, the late Mr. Upcott, and 
that he never saw either of the alleged copies on which his in¬ 
formant relied. As regards the principal oneV Canning’s own, 
after the fuUest inquiries amongst his surviving relatives and 
friends (w’ith the exception of the Governor-General of India) 
we cannot discover a trace of its existence at any period. Lord 
Burghersh (the present Earl of Westmoreland) was under four¬ 
teen years of age during the publication of the * Anti-Jacobin ;* 
and we very much doubt whether either the publisher or the 
amanuensis (be he who he may), was adaiitted to the conqiletc 
confidence of the contributors, or wheii.er cither the prose or 
.jHictry was composed as stated. In a letter to the late Madame 
de Girardin, apropos of her play, ‘L’Ecole di s Journalistes/ 
Jules Janin happily exposes the assumption tlmt good leading 
artides ever were, or ever could be, produced over punch and 
broiled bones, amidst intoxication and revelry. Equally unten¬ 
able is the belief that poetical pieces, like the best of the 
‘Anti-Jacobin,’ were written in the common rooms of the 


confraternity open to constant intrusion, and left upon the 
table to b^fcrrected or completed by the first comer. The 
unity of design discernible in each, the glopring'harmony of the 
thoughts and images, and the exquisite iinish of the versification, 
tell df silent and solitary hours spent in brooding over, matur¬ 
ing, and polishing a cherished conception; and young autl^rs, 
stilljgnknown to'fame, are least of all likely to sink their 
ind^miklity in this fashion. We know, as a matter of fact, 
con^(£ratial meetings, to compare notes and talk over 
iw^ions^ere really held at Lady Malmesbury’s, in Park 
iNCe; ano^we suspect that their main object in going to 
Wr^ht’e tb ppiji^ct their proofs and ee'e one another’s 
r 'ii&i'. finished state. Their meetings, if for 
most regular on Sundays, because the 
every Monday morning, extent to which 
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they aided one another may be collected from a well authen¬ 
ticated anecdote. When Frere had completed the first part of 
the * Loves of the Triangles/ he exultingly read over the 
following lines to Canning, and defied hhn to improve upon 
them: — 

‘Lo! where the chimney’s sooty tube ascends, 

The fair Tbochais from tlie comer b^nds! * 

Her coal-black eyes upturned, incessant mark 
The eddying smoke, quick flame, and volant spark; 

Mark with quick ken, where flashing in between. 

Her much-loved Smokc-Jack glimmers thro' the scene; 

Murk, Low his various parts togetlier tend, 

Point to one purpose,—in one object end; 

The spiral grooves in smooth meanders flow, 

Drags the long chain, the polished axles glow, 

While slowly circumvolves the piece of beef below: * 

Canning took the pen and added— 

‘ The conscious fire with bickering radiance bums, 

Dyes the rich joint, and roasts it ns it turns.’ 

These two lines are now blended with the original text, and 
constitute, \vc are informed on the best authority, the only flaw 
in Frere’s title to the sole authorship of the First Part. The 
Second and Third Parts were by Canning. 

By the kindness of Lord Hatherton, we luvve now before us 
a bound volume containing all the Numbers of ‘The Anti- 
‘ Jacobin’as they originally appeared,—eight pages quarto, with 
double columns, price sixpence. On the fly-leaf is inscribed: 

‘ This copy belonged to the Marquess Wellesley, and ivas 
‘ purchased at the sale of his library after his death, January, 

‘ 1842. H.’ On the cover-is pasted an engraved label of the 
arms and name of a former proprietor, Charles William Flint, 
with the pencilled addition of ‘ Confidential Amanuensis.’ lu 
this copy, Canning’s dame is subscribed to (amoqgst others ) the 
following pieces, which are also assigned to him (along with a 
large share in the most popular of the rest) by the most trust¬ 
worthy rumours and traditions:—‘ Inscription for the Door of 
‘ the Cell in Newgate where IMrs. Brownrigg, the Prenticide, 

‘ was confined previous to her execution; ’ ‘ Tlie Friend of llu- 
* manity and the Knife-Grinder; ’ tlie Lines addressed ‘ To the 
‘ Author of the Epistle to the Editors of the Anti-Jacobin‘ The 
‘ Progress of Man’ (all three parts); and ‘ New Morality.’ 

With the single exception of * The Friend of Humanity and the 
‘ Knife-Grinder,* no piece in the collection is more freshly remem¬ 
bered than the ‘ Inscription for the Cell of Mrs. Brownrigg,’ who 
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* Whipp’d two female prentices to death, , 

And hid them in tlie coal-hole.’ 

The answer to ‘ The Author of the Epistle to the Editors of 
* the Anti-Jacohin’ 18 less known, and it derives a fresh interest 
from the fact, recently made public, that the Epistle (which 
‘appeared in the ‘Morning Chronicle* of Jan. 17. 1798) was 
the composition of William Lord Melboume. The beginning 
shows that the veil of incognito had been already penetrated. 

‘ Whoe’er ye are, all hail!—^whether the skill 
Of youthful Canning guides the ranc’rous quill; 

With powers mechanic far above his age, 

Adapts the par.'igraph tind fills the page; 

Measures the column, mends whate’er’s amiss. 

Rejects that letter, and accepts of this ; 

* Or Hahhond, leaving his official toil. 

O’er this great work consume the midnight oil— 

Bills, passports, letters, for the IVIuses quit. 

And change dull business for amusing wit.’ 

After referring to ‘ the poetic sage, who sung of Gallia in a 
‘ headlong rage,* the epistle proceeds:— 

*I swear by all the youths that Malmesbitiit chose,* 

By Ei.lts’ sapient prominence of nose, 

By MoijrnTH’s gait, important, proud, and big— 

By Leveson Gower’s crop-imitating wig^ 

That, c^uld the pow’rs whicli in those numbers shine, 

Could that warm sp'irit animate my lino. 

Your glorious deeds which humbly I rehearse — 

Your deeds should live immortal as my verse; 

And, while the^ wondei*’d whence I caught my flame, 

Your sons should blush to read their fathers’ shame.’ 

Happily the eminent and accomyd'shed sons of these fiithers 
will smile, rather than blush, at this allusion to their sires, and 
smile the more when they remember from which side the attack 
proceeded. * 

It Is clear from the answer, that whilst the band were not a 
little ruffied by- this attack, they had not the remotest suspicion 
that their assailant was a youth in his nineteenth year. 
Ainengst other prefatory remarks they say: — 

* We assure tbe author of the epistle, that the answer which we 
have here the honour to ad<iress to him, contains our genuine and 
undisguised sentiments upon the merits of the poem. 

* Our conjectures respecting the authors and abettors of this per- 


* It will be remembered that these eminent persons were chosen 
by Lord Malmesbury to accompany him on his mission to LUle, and 
associated with him in the abortive negotiations for peace. 
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formance may possibly be as vague and unfounded as tbeirs are with 
regard to the Editobs of the “ Anti-Jacobin." We are sorry that we 
cannot satisfy their curiosity upon this subject—but we have little 
anxiety for the gratification of our own. 

*It is only necessary to add, what is most conscientiously the 
truth, that this production, such as it is, is hy far the best of all the 
attacks that the combined wits of the cause have been able to muster 
against the “Anti-Jacobin."* • 

The answer opens thus: — . 

‘ Baud of the borrow’d lyre! to whom belong 
The shreds and remnants of ^ch hacl^ey’d song; 

Wliose verso thy friends in vain for wit explore. 

And count but one good line in eighty-four! 

Whoe’er thou art, aU hail! Thy bitter smile 
Gilds our dull page, and cheers our humble toil! ’ 

The ‘ one good line’ was * by Leveson Gower’s crop-imitating 
wig,’ but the Epistle contains many equally good and some 
better. The speculations as to its authorship must have afforded 
no slight amusement to the writer and his friends. 

The ‘ Progress of IMan’ is a parody on ‘ The Progress of 
* Civil Society,’ a didactic poem, in six books, by Mr. Payne 
Knight, published in 1796. It was strongly imbued ‘with 
the new philosophy, and awarded a decided superiority to the 
unsophisticated ways of man in his savage or,natural state over 
the customs and manners (tacitly assumed to be unnatural) of 
civilisation. Like most of the productions mentioned in the 
‘ Dunciad,’ it is now only redeemed from‘utter oblivion by the 
poignant ridicule which it provoked. Mr. Knight’s poetical 
description of the universality of the sexual passion, which he 
described as ' warming the whale on Zembla’s frozen shore,’ 
is rather imitated and amplified, than exaggerated, in the lines 

' Ho\wLybijin tigers’ chawdrons love assails, 

And warms, midst seas of ice, the melting whales j— 

Cools the crimpt cod, fierce pangs to perch imparts. 

Shrinks shrivell’d shrimps, but opens oysters’ hearts ; 

Then say, how all these things togctlier tend 
To one great truth, prime object, and good end?* 

Equally good arc the lines in which the placidity of the 
animal and vegetable races is contrasted (as it actually was by 
Mr. Payne Knight) with the restlessness of mankind: — 

‘First—to each living thing, whate’er its kind. 

Some lot, some part, some station is assign’d. 

The feather’d race with pinions skim the air— 

Not so the mackerel, and still less the bear; 
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This roams the wood^ carniv’rous for his prey! 

That with soft roe pursues his watery way : 

This slain by hunters, yields his shaggy hide; 

Thatj caught by fishers, is on Sundays cried. — 

But each contented with his humble sphere, 

Moves unambitious through the circling year.’ 

Port the second is„ short, and contains little worth quoting, 
except the lines in which the gradual growth of the carnivorous 
tendency in the human species is traced and accounted for. 
The savage sees a tiger devouring a leveret or a pig, and is 
forthwith smitten |fivith the desire to do likewise. He first, 
guided by instinct, constructs a bow and arrow. 

* Then forth he fares. Around in careless pluy, 

Kids, pigs, and lambkins unsuspecting stray; 

With grim delight he views the sportive band. 

Intent on blood, and lifts his murderous hand. 

Twangs the bent bow—resounds the fateful dart, 
Swift-wing’d, and trembles in a porker’s heart.’ 

The concluding part is devoted to Marriage, which Mr. 
Payne Knight has treated in the mann&r of Eloisa’s famous 
epistle to Abelard. After an invocation to the South Sea 
Islands, and a glowing sketch of the happy absence of form 
with which connubial rites are there celebrated, the parody 
X>roceed8:— , • 

‘ Learn hence, each nymph, whose free aspiring mind 
Europe’s cold laws, and colder customs bind— 

Oh ! learn, what Nature’s genial laws decree— 

What Otaheite is, let Britain be! 

• • • • • a * 

^ *• Of WHIST or GRIBBAGE mark 4:h* amusing game— 

The partners changing., but tlic sih>kt the sdme. 

Else would the gamester’s anxious ardour cool. 

Dull every deal, and stagnant every'pool. ‘ ^ 

— Tet must arm Man, with one unceasing Wife, 

Flay the loxg rubber of connubial life.’ 

Then comes the inimitable portrait of Adelaide, in * The 
Stranger: ’ — 

With leok sedate, and staid beyond her years. 

In matron weeds a Housekeeper appears. 

The jingling keys her comely gircUe deck— 

Her ’kerchief colour’d, and her apron check. 

Can that be Adelaide, that ** soul of whim,” 

Beform’d in practice, and in manner prim ? 

—On household cares intent, with many a sigh 
She turns the pancake, and slie moulds the pie j 
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Melts into sauces rich the savoury ham ; 

From the crush’d berry strains the lucid jam; 

Bids brandied cherries, by infusion slow. 

Imbibe new flavour, and their own forego, 

Sole cordial of her heart, sole solace of her woe I 
Wliile still, responsive to each mournful moan, 

The saucepan simmers in a softer tone.’ 

In taking up Frere’s conception of ‘The Loves of the 
Triangles,’ Canning might have been encouraged by the 
example of Addison, who borrowed, or wrested. Sir Roger 
de Coverley from Steele. The second part of this poem is 
principally remarkable for the airy grace and fineness of touch 
with which the abstract is invested with the qualities of the 
concrete and sentient. The object of affection to the rival 
curves, who display their feelings in the lines we are about to 
quote, is ‘ The Phoenician Cone,’ thus mentioned in a note 

‘ Phmiicinn Cone.-^lt wns under this shape that Venus was wor¬ 
shipped in Phoenicia. Mr. IIiggiks thinks it was the Venns Urania, 
or Celestial Venus; in allusion to which, the Phoenician grocers first 
introduced the practice of preserving sugardoaves in blue or sky- 
coloured paper—he also believes that the conical form of the original 
grenadier’s cap was typical of the loves of JMars and Venus.’ 

This is the shape, being, or entity, whose favours arc 
cmulously sought by Parabola, Hyperbola,*and Ellipsis; like 
the three goddesses contending for the apple, and with equal 
freedom from prudery:— 

‘ And first, the fair Paraikila behold, 

Her timid arms, with virgin blush, unfold! 

Though, on one fixed, her eyes betray 
A heart that glows with love’s resistless sway; 

Though, climbing oft, she strives witli bolder grace 
Ilound*his b»ll neck to clasp ber fond embrace, 

Still ere she reach it, from his polished side 
Her trembling bands in devious Tangents glided 

‘Not tlius Hypisbbot.a : with subtlest art 
The blue-eyed wanton plays her changeful part; 

Quick as her conjugated asees move 
Through every posture of luxurious love. 

Her sportive limbs with easiest grace expand ; 

Her charms unveiled provoke the lover’s hand: 

Unveiled, except in many a filmy ray, 

Where light Asymptotes o’er her bosom plaj*, 

Nor touch her glowing skin, nor intercept the day. 

‘ Yet why, Ellipsis, at thy fate, repine ? 

More lasting bliss, securer joys arc thine. 
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Though to each fair his treacherous wish may stray, 

Though each, in turn, may seize a transient sway. 

*Ti8 thine with mild coercion to restrain, 

Twine round his struggling heart, and bind with endless chain.* 

Thus, continues the poem, three directors woo the young 
republic’s virgin charms: thus three sister witches hailed Mac¬ 
beth : thus three Fates weave the woof: thus three Graces 
attire Venus: thus three. daughters form the happiness or 
misery of Lear: and, lastly, 

* So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides 
The Derby dilly, carrying Three Iksides.’ 

When the late Mr. O’Connell applied these celebrated lines 
to the present Earl of Derby, he made the dilly carry six 
insides, which had the double advantage of describing the 
vehicle more accumtely, and of giving additional point to the 
joke. ^ „ 

The * Bolliad,’ it will be renumbered, consists of extracts from 
a supposed poem, inteispersed with notes and commentaries. 
This plan is imitated in the thijrd and huit part of * The Loves 
‘ of the Triangles,* which does not profess to be itiore than the 
Concluding lines of a canto, describing *The Loves of the 
' Giant Isosceles, and the picture of the Asscs-Bridge and its 
* several illustrations.’ London Bridge is one of these illus¬ 
trations, and the Bridge of Lodi another. 

* So, towering Alp! from»thy majestic ridge* 

Young Freedom gazed on Lodi’s, blood-stained Bridge; 

Saw in thick throngs, oonflictiug wmies rush, 

Banks cloi^e on ranks, and squadrims squadrons crush ; 

Burst ip bright radiance througha^e battle’s storm. 

Waved her broad bands, di^layed her awful form ; 

Bade at her feet regeuetiate nations bow, 

And twined the wreath round BtrpxAriftiTB’s brow.’ 

** Alpt or A ridge of moaatains which separate the North 

of Italy from tl« South of Germany. ’ Tb^ iaire endently primeval 
and volcanic, consisting of granite, toadstone^ and basalt, and several 
other substances, containing animal and vegtttabfci decrements, and 
afifording numberless undoubted prooia ofinfinite antiquity of the 
earth, and of the consequent falsehood cf the Mosaic chronology.’ 

It will be collected '^rom this^ note that the momentous 
question involved in the case of Moses against Murchison, was 
raised long before the ingenious founder of the Silurian system 
began to disturb or affright the more narrow-minded portion of 
the clcricsd body. We fancy, moreover, that in young Freedom 
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gazing from the majestic ridge, ^ve discern the outline of one of 
the finest apostrophes in * Childe Harold:’ 

^ Lo, where the Giant on the mountain stands.’ 

But, to give everybody his due, it should be added that two 
lines in the foregoing extract are suggested by— 

‘ As some tall clifF that lifts its awful form. ' 

Swells from the vale, and midway*lcaves the storm.’ 

The same, the finest, passage of ^be Deserted Village * ap¬ 
pears to have haunted Canning from his youth upwards. The 
concluding lines of his juvenile poem entitled ' The Slavery of 
Greece ’ are a weak paraphrase of it: — 

‘ So some tall rock whose bare, broad bosoihi high 
Tow’rs from the earth, and braves th’ inclement sky; 

On whose vast top the black’ning deluge pours, 

At whose wide base the thund’ring oc^n roars, 

In conscious pride its huge gigantic form 
Surveys imperious and defies the storm.’ 

This is one of the strongest instances of unconscious plagiarism 
—for it must have been, unconscious—that we remember. 

In the parody, ‘the imps of murder’ are busily employed 
in building ships ^ the invasion of England, whilst to another 
troop is assigned an equally congenial and appropriate duty; — 

* Yc Sylphs of Death ! on demon mnions flit 
‘Where the tall Guillotine is raised for’PiTT : 

To the poised plank tie fast the monster’s back, 

Close the nice slider, ope the expectant sack ; 

Then twitch, with fairy hands, the frolic pin— 

Down falls the Impatient axe with deafening din; 

The liberated lie^d rolls off .below. 

And simpering Fi^dom hails the happy blow! ’ 

Loi^ Jeffrey, aa we are reminded by Mr. Edmonds, terms 
‘ The Loves or the Triai^les,’ the perfection of parody. ‘ All 
‘the peculiarities,’ he remarks, ‘of the original poet are here 
‘brought together crowded into a little sp^e, where they 
‘ can be compared a;^ efrtimated with ease.’ 

Darwin thus addreasM the gnomes: — . 

‘ Gnomes, aayon now disse^ with hammers fine, 

The granite rock, Ibe noduled flint calcine; 

Grind with strong arm the circling Cbertz betwixt, 

Your pure —o—iins and Pe—tunt—ses mixt.’ 

The authors have certainly placed in broad relief the essentia 
error of Dr. Darwin’s poetic theory, his mania for personification, 
his wearisome and laughter-moving trick of investing with the 
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qualities of sentient beings the entire vegetable creation, as well 
as every abstract notion, and almost every noun*substantive that 
crossed his mind. The tendency of the political and social doc¬ 
trines with which he seasoned his verse, is also justly and pointedly 
exposed. But, considered merely as a parc^y. Canning’s part 
is open to the objection that it occasionally strikes too high 
a key, and awakens finer and more elevated associations than 
were, or could have 1)6^0, evoked by the original. The cherub 
crew wlio ‘their mimic tlsk pursue,’ in ‘The Loves of the 
‘ Tiiangles,’ bear a much closer resemblance to the sylphs who 
kept watch and ward around Belinda’s toilette table, than to 
the gnomes at work on ‘ noduled flint.’ They recall the ‘ Itapc 
‘ of the Lock,’ rather than the ‘ Loves of the Plants;’ and we 
cannot accept as a perfect caricature of Dr. Darwin a production, 
which, in so short a space, anticipates Byron, paraphrases Gold¬ 
smith, and employs, without tarnishing, the delicate machinery 
of Pope. 

* New Morality ’ is commonly regarded'as' the masterpiece of 
the ‘Anti-Jacobin*; and, with the exception of a few lines, the 
whole of it is by Canmng; * 

It appeared in the last Number, and he is said to have con¬ 
centrated all his energies for a parting blow. The reader 
who comes fresh from Dryden or Pope, or even Churohill, will 
be disappointed on finding far less variety of images, sparkling 
antithesis, or condensed brilliancy of expression. The author 
exhibits abundant humour and eloquence, but comparatively 
little wit; if there be any truth in Sydney Smith’s doctrine 
‘ that the feeling of wit is occasioned by those relations of ideas 
* which excite surprise, and surprise alone.^ We arc commonly 
prepared for what is coming, and our admiration is excited 
rather by the justness of the observations, the elevation of 
the thoughts, and the vigour of the style, than by a startliiig 
succession of flashes of fancy. If, as wq believe, the same 
might be said of Juvenal, and the best of his English imita¬ 
tors, Johnson, we leave ample scope for praise; and ‘New 
Morality ’ contains passages which have been presen'ed to (»u/^ 
tim^, and bid fair to reach posterity, by their poetry and truth. 
How often are the lines on Candour quoted in entire ignorance 
or forgetfulness of their author: — ' 

‘ “ Mach may be said on both sides.” — Hark I hear 
A well-known voieeHhat murmurs in my ear, — 

.The voice of CAsnons.—Hail! most solemn sage, 

Thou drivelling virtue of this moral age, 

Candour, which softens party’s headlong rage.- 
Candoub, which spares its foes ; nor e’er descends 
TTith bigot zeal to combat for its friends. 
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Candour, — wliich loves in see-saw strain to tell 
Of acting fooluhly^ but meaning well; 

Too nice to praise by wholesale, or to blame, 

Convinced that all men’s motives are the same; 

And finds, with keen discriminating sight, 

Black’s not so black ; — nor white so very white. 

* “ Fox, to be sure, was vehement and wrong: 

“ But then, Pitt’s words, you’ll own, were rather strong. 

** Both must be blamed, both pardon^; ’twas just so 
" With Fox and Pitt full forty*ycars ago! 

** So Walpole, Pulteney ; — factions in all times 
“ Have had their follies, ministers their crimes.” • 

‘ Give me th’ avow’d, th’ er§ct, the manly foe, 

Bold I can meet — perhaps may turn his blow; 

But of all plagues, good Heav’n, tliy wrath can send. 

Save, save, oh! save me from tlic Candid Friend ! ’ 

After rending these lines, we readily make up our minds, at the 
author’s bidding, to distrust the next person who attempts to 
mitigate our censure or our praise; although we may be really 
giving full indulgence to a prejudi'cc, which a very small 
.allowance of Christian charity, self-examination, or genuine un¬ 
sophisticated candour, would correct. The dangerous tendency 
of the doctrine is immediately afterwards shown by its applica¬ 
tion ; — 

* 1 love the bold uncompromising mind. 

Whose principles are fix’d, whose views defined; 

* • • • • • 

Who owns, when Traitors feel th’ avenging rod. 

Just retribution, and the hand of God ; 

Who liears the groans through Ohniitz’ roofs that ring, 

Of him who mock’d, misled, betray’d his king— 

Hears unappall’d, thcgigh faction’s zealots preach, 

Unmoved, unsoftened by Fitzpatrick’s Speech.’ 

fSo, to show-dehapee of canting candour, we #rc required to 
hear unmoved the groans of a pure-minded and well-intentioned, 
^wever. mist.aken, patriot in a foreign prison. According to 
V. Guizot (in his Memoirs),'Charles X. observed after his acces¬ 
sion to the throne, that the only two persons who had not changed 
since 1789 were Lafayette and himself. Eaj‘ly in his revolu¬ 
tionary career, the general was nicknamed the Grandison Crom¬ 
well. Brave, honest, consistent, but vain, weak, and credulous, 
lie was little better than a puppet in the hands of the principal 
actors of the scenes in which he played so conspicuous a part. 
We can, therefore, understand the refusal of sympathy to such 
a man when he is punished by exile for having been an instru¬ 
ment in the hands of the enemies of social order and rational 
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freedom. But to exult in his imprisonment and separation from 
his wife, is to prove how easily party prejudice may be con¬ 
founded with ‘ innate sense of right,’ and how necessary it is 
for the best of us to probe our likingB and dislikings to their 
source. 

Ten lines on the British oak have been traditionally attributed 
to Pitt: — 

* So thine own oak, by some fair streamlet’s side, 

Waves its broad arms,nnd spreads its leafy pride, 

Tow’rs from the earth, and rearing to the skies 
Its conscious strength, the' tempest’s wrath defies: 

Its ample branches shieVl the fowls of air. 

To its cool shade tbe panting herds repair. 

The treacherous current works its noiseless way. 

The fibres loosen, and the roots decay; 

Prostrate the beauteous ruin lies; and all 
That shared its shelter, perish in its foil.’ ‘ 

It seems to have been* a fixed maxim with the contro¬ 
versialists of those days to consider all. who were not with them 
as against them, and this satire denounces with indiscriminating 
severity all who, at home or abroad, on tlie political or literary 
arena, had manifested tbe slightest leaning towards the new 
philosophy, or were even in habits of friendly intercourse with 
its votaries. It is also rather startling, contrasted with modern 
amenities, to find * Keckar’s fair daughter,’ who said she would 
^ve all her fame for the power of fascinating, introduced as— 

* Stacl, the Epicene! 

Bright o’er whose flaming cheek and purple nose 

The bloom of young desire utfccasing glows.' 

Nor^ much as Talleyrand's reputation has declined of'late 
years, and low as bis political honcst^^ stood at all times, would 
any thing bo now thought to justify such a diatribe as — 

* Where at the blood-stain’d board expert Be plies, 

The lame artificer of fraud and lies; 

He with the mitred head and cloven heel; — 

Doom’d the coarse edge of Bewbell’s jests to feel; 

To stand the playful buffet, and to bear 
The frequent ink-stand wizzing past his ear; 

While all the five Directors laugh to see 

** The limping priest so deft at his new ministry.” ’ 

According to a current story, Bewbell, exasperated by 
Talleyrand’s opposition at council, flung an inkstand at his 
head, exclaiming; * Vil Emigre^ tu n’o« pas le sens plus droit 
* lepied.^ In the centre- of the troop who are introduced 
singing the pnuses of Lepaux, were inconsiderately placed a 
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grouj) of writers, who, with equal disregard of their respective 
peculiarities and opinions, were subsequently lumped together 
as the Lake School: — 

‘ And ye five other wandering bards, that move 
In sweet accord of harmony and love, 

CoLEBmoE and Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb & Co., 

Tune all your mystic hurps to praise Lepaux J " 

Talfourd, in his ‘ Life of Lamb,’ justly complains of Elia’s 
being accused of new theories in morality, which he detested, 
or represented as offering homage to * a French charlatan of 
* whose existence he had never heard.’ In allusion to the same 
passage, Southey writes to the latfi Mr. Charles Wynn, Aug. 
15. 1798; — 

‘ I know not what poor Lamb has done to be croaking there. 
What I think the worst part of the “ Anti-Jacobin” abuse is the 
lumping together men of such opposite principles ; this was stupid; 
Wc should have all been welcoming the Director, not the Theophilan- 
thropc. The conductors of the Anti-Jacobin” will have much to 
answer for in thus inflaming the animosities of this country. They 
are labouring to produce the deadly hatred of Irish faction; perhaps 
to produce the same end.’ 

The drama of ‘ The Rovers,’ or ‘ Double Arrangement,* was 
written to ridicule the German Drama, then hardly known in 
this country, except through the medium of bad translations 
of some of the least meritorious of Schiller’s, Goethe’s, and 
Kotzebue’s productions. The parody is now principally re¬ 
membered by Rogero’s song, of which, Mr. Edmonds states, the 
first five stanzas were by Mr. Canning. ‘Having been accidentally 
‘ seen, previously to its publication, by Mr. Pitt, he was so 
‘ amused with it that he took a pen and composed the last 
‘ stanza on the spot.’ Tp save our readers the trouble of 
reference, we quote it entire; — 

• L 

‘ Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 

I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U— 

■—niversity of Gottingen,— 

—niversity of Gottingen. 

n. 

* Sweet kerchief, check’d with heavenly blue, 

Which once my love sat knotting in !— 

Alas! Matilda then was true ! 

At least 1 thought so at the 17— 

—university of Gottingen— 

—niversity of Gottingen. 
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*■ Bai’bs! Barbs! alas! bow swift you flew 
Her neat post-waggon trotting in! 

Ye bore Matilda from my view; 

Forloiii I languish’d at the U— 

—niversity of Gottingen^ 

—niversity of Gottingen. 

* IV. 

* This faded form! this pallid hue I 

. This blood my veins is clotting in, 

My years are many->—tliey were few 
\nien first I enl^ered at the U— 

—university of Gottingen— 

—university of Gottingen. 

V. 

* There first for thee my passion grew 

Sweet! sweet Matilda I’ottingcn! 

Thou W'ast the daughter of my tu— 

—tor, law professor at the IJ— 

—•niversity of Gottingen — 

—niversity of Gottingen. 

* Sun, moon, aud thou vain world, adieu, 

That kings and priests are plotting in: 

Here dopm’d to starve on water gru— 

—el, never shall I see the U— 

—university of Gottingen— 

—niversity of Gottingen. 

Canning’s rcputetl share in ^The Hovers* excited the un¬ 
reasoning indignation, and provoked the exaggerated censure, 
of a man who has obtained a world>wide reputation by his his¬ 
torical researches, most especially by his alleged skill in separat¬ 
ing the true from the fabulous, and in filling up chasms in na¬ 
tional annals by a process near akin to that by which Cuvier 
inferred the entire form and structure of an extinct species from 
a l)one. The following passage is taken from Niebuhr’s * His- 
‘ tory of the Period of the Revolution,’ (published from his 
Lectures, in two volumes, in 1845); — 

* Canning was at that time (1807) at the head of foreign affairs in 
Enghmd. History w*ill not form the same judgment of him as that 
forSm by .contemporaries. He had great talents, but was not a 
great statesman ; be was one of those persons who distinguish them¬ 
selves as the squires of political heroes. He was highly accomplished 
in the two classical languages, but without being a learned scholar. 
He was especially conversant with Greek writers. He had likewise 
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poetical talent, but only for satire. At first he tiad joined the 
leaders of opposition against Pitt’s ministry; Lord Grey, wlm per¬ 
ceived his ambition, advised him, half in joke, to join the ministers, 
as he would make his fortune. He did so, and was employed to write 
articles for the newspapers, and satirical verses, which were often 
directed against his former benefactors. 

* Through the influence of the ministers he came^nto Parliament. 
So long as the great eloquence of former times lasted, and the great 
men were alive, bis talent was admired ; but older persons had no 
great pleasure in his petulant epigrammatic eloquence and his jokes, 
which were often in bad taste. He joined the Society of the Anti- 
Jacobins, which defended everything connected with existing insti¬ 
tutions. This society published a journal, in which the most honoured 
names of foreign countries were attacked in the most scandalous 
manner. German literature was at that time little known in England, 
and it was associated there with the ideas of Jacobinism and revolu¬ 
tion. Canning then published in the Anti*Jacobin” the most 
shameful pasquinade which was ever written against Germany, 
under the title of “ Matilda Pottingen.” Gottingen is described in 
it as the sink of all infamy ; professors and students as a gang of mis¬ 
creants : licentiousness, incest, and atheism as the character of the 
German people. Such was Canning’^ beginning; he was at all 
e-ventfl useful; a sort of political Cossack.’ (^Geschichtc des Zeit- 
alters der Revolution, vol. ii. p. 242.) 

* Here am I,* exclaimed Raleigh, after vainly trying to get at 
the rights of a squabble in the courtyard of the Tower, * em- 
* ployed in writing a true history of the 'frorld, when I cannot 
‘ ascertain the truth of what happens under my own window.* 
Here is the great restorer of Roman history—who, by the way, 
prided himself on liis knowledge of England—^hurrying into the 
sti-ongest misconception of contemporary events and personages, 
and giving vent to a series of depreciatory mis-statements without 
pausing to verify the Assumed groundwork of his laitriotic 
wrath. His description of * the most shameful pasquinade,* 
and his ignorance of the very title, prove that he had never seen 
it. If he had, he would also have known that the scene is laid 
at Weimaiv not at Gottingen; and that the satire is almost ex¬ 
clusively directed against a portion of the dramatic literature of 
his country, which all rational admirers .must admit to be inde¬ 
fensible. The scene in ' The Rovers,* in which the rival 
heroines, meeting for the first time at an inn, swear eternal 
friendship and embrace, is positi#ly a feeble reflection of a scene 
in Goethe’s * Stella; * and no anachronism cmi exceed that in 
Schiller’s * Cabal und Liebe,* w'hen Lady Milford, after de¬ 
claring herself the doubter of the Duke of Norfolk who 
rebelled against Queen Elizabeth, is horrified on finding that 
the jewels sent her by the Grand Duke have been purchased by 
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the sale of 7000 of his subjects to be employed in the American 
war.* 

Amongst the pro^ contributions to the 'Anti'^acobin/ there 
is one in which, independently of direct evidence, the peculiar 
humour of Canning is discernible,— the pretended report of 
the meeting of the Friends of Freedom at the Crown and 
Anchor TaverA. ^he plan was evidently suggested by Tickell’s 
* Anticipation,’ in wluch the debate on the Address at the 
opening of the Session was reported beforehand with such 
surprising fm'esight, that some of the speakers, who were thus 
forestalled, declined to deliver their meditated orations. 

At the meeting of the Friends of Freedom, Erskine, whose 
habitual egotism could hardly be caricatured, is made to pero¬ 
rate as follows: — 

* Mb. Ebskinb concluded by recapitulating, in a strain of agonizing 
and impressive eloquence, the several more prominent heads of his 
speech: — He had been a soldier and a sailor, and had a son at 
Winchester School —- he had been called by special retainers, dur¬ 
ing the summer, into many different and distant parts of the countxy 
—travelling chidSy in post-dliaises —he felt himself called upon to 
declare that his poor faculties were at the service of his country — 
of the free and enlightened part of it at least — he stood here as a 
man — he stood in the eye, indeed in the hand, of God — to whom 
(in the presence Of the company and waiters), he solemnly ap¬ 
pealed —he was of noble, perhaps, Royal Blood — he had a house 
at Hampstead — was convinced of the necessity of a thorough and 
radical Reform —his pamphlet had gone through thirty editions 
skipping alternately the odd and even numbers—he loved the Con¬ 
stitution, to which he would cling and grapple — and he w'as clothed 
with the infirmities of man’s nature — he would apply to the pre¬ 
sent French rulers (particularly Barbas and Rehubl) the word^ of 
the poet: ' 


* It is surprising that the satirist’s attention w.as not attracted to 
the scene in * Stella’ in which one of the heroines describes the rapid 
growth of her passion to its object: * I know*- not if you observed 
that you had enchained my interest from the first moment of our 
first meeting. I at least soon became aware that your eyes sought 
mine. Ah, Fernando, then my uncle brought the music, you took 
your violin, and, as you played, niy eyes rested upon you free from 
care. I studied every feature M your face; and, during an unez- 
pqcted pause, you fixed your*yes upon—upon me I They met 
mine! How 1 blushed, now 1 looked away! You observed it, 
Fernando; for from that moment I felt that you looked oftener over 
your music-book, often played out of tune, to the disturbance of my 
* uncle. Every false note, Fernando, went to my heart. It was the 
' sweetest confusion 1 ever felt in my life.’ 
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Be to their faults a little blind; 

Be to their virtues very kind. 

Let fdl their ways be unconfixtcd. 

And clap the padlock on theDr mind! ’* 

And for these reasons, thanking the gentlemen who had done him 
the honour to drink his health, he should propose ** Merlin, the late 
« Minister of Justice^ and Trial by Jury I*’* , 

A long speech is given to Ma^ntosh; who, under the name 
of Mncfungus, after a fervid sketch of the Temple of Freedom 
which he proposes to construct on the ruins of ancient estab* 
lishments, proceeds with kindling animation: — 

* “ There our infants shall be taught to lisp in tender accents the 
Revolutionary Hymn — there with wreaths of myrtle, and oak, 
and poplar, and vine, and olive, and cypress, and ivy; with violets 
and roses, and daffodils and dandelions in our hands, we wiU swear 
respect to childhood, and manhood, and old age, and virginity, and 
womanhood, and widowhood ; but, above all to the Supreme Being. 

• • • • • 

* “ Tliese prospects, fellow-citizens, may possibly be deferred. The 
Machiavelism of Governments may for the time prevail, and .this 
unnatural and execrable contest may 'yet be prolonged; but the 
hour is not far distant; Persecution will only serve to accelerate it, . 
and the blood of patriotism streaming from the severing axe, will 
call down vengeance on our oppressor in a voice of thunder. 1 
expect the contest, and I am prepared for it. I hope 1 shall 
never shrink, nor swerve, nor start aside, wherever duty and in¬ 
clination may place me. My services, my li^ itseli^ are at your 
disposal — whether to act or to suffer, 1 am yours — with Hamp¬ 
den in the Field, or with Sidney on the Scaffold. My example 
may bo more useful to you than my talents: and this head may 
perhaps serve your cause more effectually, if placed on a pole up<m 
Temple Bar, than if it was occupied in organising your com¬ 
mittees, in preparing youf revolutionary explosions, and conduct¬ 
ing your correspondence.” ’ 

The wit and^fun pf these imitations are undeniable; and their 
injustice is equally so. . Erskinc, with all his egdtism, was and 
remains the greatest of English advocates. He stemmed and 
turned the tide which threatened to sweep away the most 
valued of our free institutions in 1794; and (we say with Lord 
Brougham) * before such a precious service as this, well may 
* the lustre of statesmen and orators grow pale.* Mackintosh 
was preeminently distinguished by the comprehensiveness and 
moderation of his views; nor could any man be less disposed 
by temper, habits, or pursuits towards revolutionary courses. 
His Lectures on * The Law of Nature and Nations ’ were 
especially directed against the new morality in general, and 
Godwin's * Political Justice * in particular. 
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At a long 8ubse(][uent peiiod (1807)^ Canning, vhep attacked ' 
in Parliament for bis share in the * Antl>^acobin,* declared that 

* lie felt no shame for its character or principles, nor any other 

* sorrow for the share he had had in than that which the im- 

* perfection of his pieces was calculated to inspire.* Still, it is 
one of the inevitable inconveniences of a connexion witli the 
press, that the'best known writers should be made answerable 
for the errors of their assooia||B; and the license of the * Anti- 

* Jacobin* gave serious and well-founded offence, to many who 
shared its opinions and wished well to its professed object. 
In Wilberforce*8'Diary’ far May 18. 1799, we find, ‘Pitt, 
‘Canning, and Pepper Ardfin came in late to dinner. I 
‘attacked Canning (m indecency of “Anti-Jacobin.” Colc- 
‘ ridge, in his “Biographia Literaria” complains bitterly of 
‘ the calumnious accounts given by the “Anti*Jacobin ” of his 
‘ early life, and asks with reason, “ Is it surprising that many 
‘ “ good men remained longer than perhaps they otherwise 
“‘would have done, adverse to a party which encouraged 
‘ “ and openly rewarded the authors of such atrocious calum¬ 
nies?”* 

Mr. Edmonds says that Pitt got frightened, and that the 
publication was discemtinuod at the suggestion of the Prime- 
Minister. It is not unlikely that Canning, now a member of 
the House of Commons and Undcr-Secrefciry of State for 
Foreign Afiairs, foiAid his connexion with it embarrassing, as 
his hopes rose and his political prospects expanded. Indeed, it 
may be questioned whether a parliamentary career can ever be 
united with that of the daily or weekly journalist, without com¬ 
promising one or both. At all events, the original ‘Anti- 

* Jacobin * closed with the number containing ‘ New Morality,* 
and Canning had nothing to do with the monthly review started 
under the same name. 

During the Addiugton administration, ^his muse was ihore 
than ordinarily fertile, as we had recently occasion to remark 
in commenting on the part token by Mr. Pitt and his friends 
in the transactions of that period. Besides the celebrated song of 
‘ The Pilot that weathered the Storm,’ composed for the first meet¬ 
ly of the Pitt Cl^b, he poured forth squib after squib against 
‘ The Doctor,' .interspersed with an occasional hit at the in¬ 
difference, real or assumed, of Pitt The extreme eagerness 
displayed by Canning for the restoration of the heaven-bom 
minister, as well as the ind^endent tone he assumed in his 
remonstrances with his chiet may be learned from ‘Lord 
‘ Malmesbury’s Memoirs.’ . The best of his satirical effusions 
against Addington appeared in a newspaper called * The Oracle,’ 
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wl]i<^ is aHaded' td Lord Ghienville in a letter of June 14. 
1803, tM slewing a dis^Hion to go over to the Oovemmcnt 
side. * Ton mm "see tlkt ** Th^ Oradie ” tJ^Uippizes, and pro* 
*bably for fhe eamo reasons that produced "that effect of old.* 
They are reprinted' in* riie * Spirit o^ the Public Journals * for 
1803 and 1804." As this has becdme^a sbarce/ind not easily 
accessible ctmipilation, we shall ealtract ^a portion of the Ibss 
known sijnibs which the concurrent voices of contemporaries 
assign to Canning. To him undoubtedly belongs the song: — 

* How blest, how frin the statesman stands 

(Him no low intrigue shalhmoTe,Y,^ . 

Circled by faithful kir^red ban^ 

And propp’d by fond fraterhml&v^l 

* When his speeches hobble vilely, ^ 

What “Hear hims /” burst from Brother Hiley; 

When his faltering periods lag, 

Hark to the cheers of Brotlier Brag! ’ 

- 1 . 

His delicate play of fancy may be traced in the concluding 
lines of ‘ Good Intentions ’: 

‘" ’Twere best, no doubt, the truth to tell, . 

** But BtiU, good soul, he means so weU ! ’* 

Others, with necromantic skill. 

May bend men’s passions to their will, 

Haise with dark spells the tardy loan, •.. 

To shake the vaunting ConsuTs throne; 

In thee no magic arts surprise, 

No tricks to cheat our wondering eyes; 

On thee shall no suspicion fall, 

Of slight of hand, or cup and ball; 

E’en foes must own tby spotless fame. 

Unbranded with a cinjurer*s name / 

Ne’er shall tby virtuous thoughts conspire 
To wraj^migestic Thames in fire ! 

And if that l>lack and nitrous grain, ^ 

Which strews the fields with thousands slain, . 

Slept undiscovered yet in earth —, 

Thou ne’er hadst caus’d the monstrous birth, 

Nor aided (Such ihy pure ijntention) 

That diabolical invention! ■ ■ . 

Hail then — on whom our State is leaning ! , 

O Minister of mildest meaning! 

Bleat with such virtues to talk big on, 

With such a head (to hang a wig on). 

Head of wisdom soul of candour <— 

Happy Britain’s raardian gander, 

To rescue from tn invading •Gaul 
Her ** commeroo, credit, capital l*\ 

VOL. OYIII. m OCXIX. K 
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WMle Home’s great goose could saTe alone 
One Capitol—of senseless stone.’ 

Was it possible to say more coarteously of a statesman that 
he was no conjuror, and that he would never have set the 
Thames on fire, nor l^ve discovered the invention of gunpowder, 
although quitoMiompetent to rival the feathered saviours of the 
Capitol? The changes are rung on the Doctor with inex¬ 
haustible versatility, as in the happy parody of Dpi^las: 

\\ '' 

' My name’s ihe Doctor: on the Berkshire hills 
My father purg’d his patients — a wise man; 

'Whose constant care*w^ to ini^ease his store, 

And keep hb-eldest son — myself — at home. 

But I had heard of politics, and long’d 
To sit within the Commons’ House, and get 
A place: and luck gave what my sire denied.’ 

‘Ridicule,* writes Lord Chesterfield, ‘though not founded 
‘ upon truth, will stick for dome time, and if thrown by a skilful 
‘hand, perhaps for ever.* Nicknames are serious matters, 
even in a grave country like England. In the correspondence 
of the time, Addington is almost invariably mentioned as the 
Doctor; and, as we stated in a recent Number, Lord Holland 
quotes the old Lord Liverpool as having ‘justly observed that 
‘ Addington was laughed out of power and place by the beau 
‘ monde' Prior to the Reform Bill, what old Lord Liverpool 
must have meant by the beau monde, namely, the fine gentlemen 
(including, the leading wits and orators) who congregated at 
the clubs m St. James’s Street, exercised a degree of influence 
which may sound strange to politicians of our day. Yet a far 
more powerful and better sustained fire than was brought to 
bear on Addington, had been directed against Pitt by the wits 
of the ^Rolliad,’ without any perceptible effect; and the in¬ 
herent weakness of Addington’s government frbm its formation, 
sufficiently explidns its fate, quite ind^cndently of the laughter 
it provok^. 

When ^May^ 7. 1804] Pitt had made up his mind to resume 
the Premiership, Canning was one of the first to whom he 
communicated bis intention, and had his choice of two ofiSices, 
riie Treasurership of the Navy and the Secretaryship of War. 
He chose the former, and vms thereby led to take a prominent 
prt in defending Lord Melville. 'V^tbread, in moving the 
. !|mpeachment, happened to let fall some expresrions which 
^:j^ck Canning in so ludicrous a light, that before Ihe oration 
.was weU ended he had competed a import in rhyme. 
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* Pm like Archimedes for science and ^ill; 

I’m like a young prince going straight up a hill; 

Pm like (idth respect to the fair be it sold) — 

Pm like a young lady just bringing to bed. 

If you ask why the first of July 1 remember 
More than April, or May, or June, or November ; 

*Twas on. that day, my lords, with truth 1 assure ye. 

My sainted progenitor set up his brewery. * 

On that day, in the morn, he began l^rewing beer; 

On that day, too, commenc’d his connubial career ; 

On that day he renew’d and he‘is8ued his bills; 

On that day he clear’d out all the cash from his tills. 

On that day too he died, having finish’d his summing, 

And the angels all cried here’s old Whit^ad a-coming. 

So that day still I hail with a smile and a sigh 
For his beer with an e, aiid his bier with an i. 

And still on that day in tlie hottest of weather. 

The whole Whitbread family dine all together. 

So long as the beams of this house shall support 
The roof which o’ershades this respectable court — 

As long as the light shall pour into these windows, 

Where Hastings was tried for oppressing the Hindoos, 

My name shall shine bright, as my ancestor’s shines, — 

Mine recorded in journals, his blazon’d on signs.’ 

Useful as Canning’s talent for satire had proved to his party, 
it tended rather to retard than accelerate his advancement to 
high office. Thus Lord Malmesbury (March. 14. 1807) writes: 
—' He is unquestionably very clever, very essential to Govem- 
‘ ment, but he is hardly yet a statesman, and his dangerous 
® habit of quizzing (which he cannot restrain) would be most 
‘ unpopular in any department which required pliancy, tact, or 
‘conciliatory behaviour.’ In the very next month after this 
was written, however. Canning was made Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in the administration formed by the Duke of Portland. 
Henceforth his eontrjjbutions fo tlie press became less frequent, 
and at length closed altogether, except when he was tempted 
by some especially congenial topic. He was one of the three 
or four persons who were first consulted about the institution 
of the ‘ Quarterly Eeview,’ suggested by Sir Walter Scott 
for the purpose of counteracting what he was pleased to 
call the widespread and dangerous influence of this Journal. 
In a letter to Mri Geoige Ellis, dated Nov. 2. 1808, he says: — 

* Cimning is, I have good reason to know, very anxious about 

* the plan.’ On the 18ui he writes to the same correspondent:— 
‘ As our start is of such immense consequence, don’t you think 
‘ Mr. Canning, though unquestionably our Atlas, might for a 
‘ day find a HerculeB on whom to devolve the burden of the 
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* globe, while he writes us ||i review ? I know what an auda- 

* dous request this is; b^t suppose he ‘sHould, as great statesmen 
‘ sometimes do, take a policed fft of the 'gout, and absent Himself 
‘from a large ministerial dkher, which might give it him in 
‘ good earnest,—dine at three on«a^ofaijQken and jnntof wine, and 
‘lay the foundation of at leasts ime good article. Let us but 
‘ once get afloat, s^d our labour is not wcarth talking of; but, 
‘ till then, all hands mdst work hard.’ f 

The request was npt made, or hot granted, or no Hercules 
could be found to bear the bu^pn of the globe whilst Atlas 
was composing an article for ihal. * Quarterly.’ But we learn 
from the same audiority, th£?t two .articles on Sir John Sinclair 
and his Bullion Treatises, which appeared in th6 ^umbers for 
November, 1810, and February, 1811, were the joint produc¬ 
tion of Canning and Frerc; and'it was under£^od at the time 
that the popularity of an article headed ^ Mr. Brougham—Edu- 
‘ cation Uommiitee,’ which appeared in the same review for 
December, 1818, was mainly owing to the additions and finish¬ 
ing touches of the accomplished statesman. This article was 
professedly by Dr. Monck, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, 
who merely supplied the coarse cloth on which the gold lace and 
spangles were to be sewn,—the pudding for the reception of 
the plums,—and made himself ridiculous by subsequently taking 
credit for the wit-f 

The articles on- Sir John Sinclair })robably owed much of 
their success to the popular impression of that highly respect¬ 
able and rather laughable personage. They arc fair specimens 
of the art of ‘ abating and dissolving pompous gentlemen.’ 
But -the humour is spun out to tecliousness; and the conse¬ 
quence is, that not a single passage, condensed and pointed 
enough for quotation, could be seleibted from either of them. 
The same remark^ applies to the lighter passages interspersed 
amongst the weighty and solid lucubra^ons of DrT Monck. 

* Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, vol. ii. p.'214. 

‘f’ In his third letter to. Archdeacon Singleton, Sydney Smith 
says:—‘I was afraid file bishop would attiibute my promotion to 
‘ the Edinburgh Review; but upon the subject of promotion by re- 
‘ views he preserves an impenetrable silence. If my excellent patron, 
‘Earl Grey, had any reasons of this kind, he may at least be sure 
‘ tluit the reviews nommonly attributed to mo were really written by 
I‘me. 1 should have considered myself as the lowest of created 
‘ beings to have disguised myself in another man’s wit and sense, and 
* to have received u reward to which I not entitled.’ The late 
Mr. Croker laid claim to the eredit of having aided Canning in 
polishing and pointing this article. 
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That, for example, in which Uioproposed Commission is quizzed 
in Cannins’s pecidiar maaqer, eccupii^ more than a page, but 
we can only find room for, ^e co^olu^fig sentences: — 

* It is even affinhed^ we know not how truly, that with the help of 
the gendemen of the British Moseam, the learned institutor had 
actually constructed the statutes pf his foundation, in that language 
of which his late researches have made hkn so absolute a master; 
and the oath to be taken by each candidate for a fellowship, and by 
each fellow on his admission, ran in something like the following 
terms: the first, Se nunquam duo vel pltira Brevia intra Biennium 
accepisse; the second, of a more awful import, Se nullas proreus 
habere possessiones presferquam unaht Purpnream Baggam fiances- 
eentem omnmo inanUatis eausa.* 

The last of Canning’s political squibs that has fallen in our 
way, is the following;— 

LETTER FROM A‘ CAMBRTPGE TUTOR TO IIIS FORMER I'UPIL, BECOME 
A ME^fBER OF PARLIAMENT : WRITTEN IN TUB YEAR (1824) IN 
W'HICH THE RIGHT HONOURABLE FREDERICK ROBINSON, CHANCEL¬ 
LOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, REPEALED HALF THE DUTY ON SEABORNE 
COALS IMPORTED INTO THE I*ORT OF LONDON. 

‘ Yes I fallen on times of wickedness and woe, 

■ We have a Popish ministry, you know! 

Prepared to light, I humbly do conceive. 

New fires in Smithfield, with Dick Miu‘tin’s leave. 

Canning for this with Robinson conspires, — 

The victim, this provides, — and that, the fires. 

Already they, with purpose ill-concealed, 

The tax on coals have partially repealed; 

While Iluskisson, with computation keen. 

Can tell how many pecks will burn a dean. 

Yes! deans shall bum I and at the funeral pyre» 

With eyes averted from the unhallow’d fire — 

Irreverent pasture I— Harrowby shall stand,' 

And hold his coat flaps up, with cither hand.* 

It may bo doubted whether any of the very clover squibs 
collected in ‘ The New Whig Guide,’ arc by Canning, but he 
has been traditionally credited with the parody of Moore’s 
beautiful song, ' Believe mo^ if all. those endearing young 
* charms;’ the gentleman addressed being a distinguished coin- 
moner, afterwards ennobled, who was far from meriting the 
character thereby fastened ou( him: — 

* Believe me, if all those ridiculous airs. 

Which you practise so pretty to-day, 

Should vanish by age and your well-twisted luurs^ 

Like my own, be both scanty and grey : 
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*• Thou would’st still be a ^oosc. as a goose thou hast been, 
Though a fop and a fribble no morO) 

And the world that has laughed at the fool of eighteen, 

Would laugh at the fool of threescore. 

‘ ’Tis not whilst you wear that short coat of light brown, 

Tight breeches and neckcloth so full, 

That the absolute yoid of a nnind can be shown, 

Which time will but render more dull. 

‘ Oh, the fool that is truly so, never forgets. 

But as truly fools on to the close, ‘ 

As P * * * leaves the debate when he sits^ 

Just as dark as it wasVhen he rose.* 

Most of the families with whon^!!anmng lived on terms of 
cordial intimacy have retained me or more specimens of his 
occasional verses. These playful lines were addressed to Mrs. 
Leigh on her wedding-day, apropos of a present from her 
to him of a piece of stuff to be made into a pair of shooting 
breeches: — 

* While all to this auspicions day, 

Well pleased their gratctul homage pay, 

And sweetly ; tuile, and softly say 
A thousand pretty speeches; 

' My muse shall touch her tuneful strings, 

ISior scoin'the lay her duly brings, 

Tho’ humble be tlfe theme she sings — 

A pair of shooting-breeches. 

* Soon shall the tailor’s subtle art 
Have fashioned them in every part — 

Have made tliem tight and spruce and smart, 

' With twenty thousaiM stitches. 

‘ Mark than the moral of my song,-— 

Oh! may your loves but prove Jis. strong, 

And wear as well, and last as long, 

As tlieso my sbooting-Ijrceches. 

* And when to ease this load of life, 

Of private cai;e and public strife, 

My lot shall gi ve to me a wife, 

' ‘ I ask not'rank or riches. 

< Temper, like thine, alone I pray, 

'* Temper, like thine,, serenely gay, 

Inclined, like thee, to give away, 

Not wear ^rself ~ the breeches I * 

The best of bus verses of the serious «id pathetic kind are the 
epitaph to his sCm, who died in. 1820: — 
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* Though short thy span, God’s unimpeach’d decrees^ 

Which made that shorten’d span one long disease, 

Yet> merciful in chastening, gave thee scope 

For mild, redeeming virtues, faith and hope; 

Meek resignation; pious charity: 

And, since this world was not the world for thee, 

Fai' from thy path removed, with partial care, 

Strife, glory, gain, and pleasure’s flowery sntfre, 

Bade earth’s temptations pass thoe harmless by, 

And fix’d on heaven thine unreverted eye! 

* Oh! mark’d from birth, and nurtured for the skies! 

In youth, witli more than learning's wisdom, wise 1 
As sainted martyrs, patient to«endure! 

Simple as unwean’d infancy, and pure! 

Pure from all stain (save that of human clay, 

Wliich Christ’s atoning blood bath wash’d away!) 

By mortal suflerings now no more oppress’d. 

Mount, sinless spirit, to thy destined rest! 

. While I, reversed our nature’s kindlier doom, 

Pour forth a father’s sorrows on thy tomb.’ 

It would be both instructive and entertaining to trace the 
influence of Canning’s literary taste and talents, with their 
peculiar cultivation and application, upon his oratory. To his 
confirmed habit of quizzing might be owing that quality of his 
speeches which led to their being occasionally mentioned as 
mere effusions of questionable facetiousness: whilst to the glow¬ 
ing fancy which ^ave birth to the graceful poeti]^ reproduced 
in these pages, might be traced those ornate specimens of his 
eloquence which have caused him to be by many inconsiderately 
set down as a rhetorician. Wc refer, for humour, to the speech 
on the Indemnity Bill, in which occurs the unlucky allusion to 
the ‘ revered and ruptured Ogden; ’ for irnagimition and beauty 
of expression, to the description of the ships in Plymouth harbour; 
to the comparison of Pitt’s mistaken worshippers to savages who 
only adore the sun when under an eclipse; and to the fine illas- 
tration of the old continental system recovering after the revolu¬ 
tionary deluge, as * the'spires and turrets of ancient e^blish- 
* ments be^nntug to reappear aboviS the subsiding waves.’ Yet, 
surely even the chastest and severest school must admit that 
fancy and humour add point and stren^h to knowledge and 
truth. Nor, looking to modern examples, will it be denied, 
that literary acquirements and accomplishments may form tiie 
Corinthian capit^ of a parliamentary reputation, and indefinitely 
exalt the vocation and character of statesmanship.'■ 
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Art. V.-*rl. Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Regulations affecting the Sanitary Condition of the 
Army^ the Organization of MUitary Hospitals^ and thie Treat- 
ment of the Sick and Wounded^ with Evidence and Appendix. 
Presented to* both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty, 1868. 

2. Report to the Right Honourable Lord Panmure, G.C.B.t 
^•c., of the Proceedings of the Sanitary Commission dispatched 
to the Seat of War in the Pasty 1855-6. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 
1857. 

3. Statistical Reports on the Sicknessy JUfortalityy and Invaliding 

among the Troops in the United Kingdom, the Mediterranean, 
nrul British America ; prepared from the Records in the Army 
Medical Department and War Office Returns. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Maiestv, 
1853. ' 

4. Report to Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the 

Home Department, by the Assistant Commissioner of the Metro¬ 
politan Police, upon the operation of the Common Lodging 
Houses Acts, 14 §* 15 Vic. c. 28., and 16 17 Vic. c. 41., 

within the Metropolitan District. Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament by Her Majesty’s command, 1857. 

5. Thoughts on ovr Military/ Administration, in three Letters. 
By a Field OBiccr. London ; 1856. 

*^IIE hand of sanitary reform, which has long been bnaied 
upon the pauper’s workhouse, thb lunatic asylum, and the 
felon’s gaol, and which has more recently begun to set in order 
the common lodging*house of the tramp, is new stretchedTorth to 
reach the barrack and the hospital of the soldier. In May, last, 
year, a Boyal Commission was issued by the Grovemment of 
Lord Palmerston, to inquire into the regulations a^ccting the 
sanitary condition of the army, the organization of military 
hospitfds, and the treatment of the sick and wounded. 

This inquiry was not the result of popular clamour, but the 
spontaneous act of the Executive Government, solicitous that the 
sanitary improvements of modern science should be extended to 
the dwellings Of our soldiers when in health, and to the hosjutals 
which receive them in sickness. The Commisnoners were se¬ 
lected with a view to their special ap^ude ibr the ^duties to be 
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discharged by them. At their head was placed a former secre- 
tary-at-war, Air. Sidney Herbert, who has at ^at ^raonal 
8:icrifioc devoted his zealous and gratuitous services, with sin¬ 
gular industry, impartiality, and perseverance, to the pro¬ 
secution of this searching inquiry into the sanitary condition 
of the troops. With him were associated the late Mr. Augustus 
Stafford, whose chivalrous expedition to Jhc Criifiea we all re¬ 
member, and whose premature death we all deplore; .Colonel 
Sir Henry Storks, formerly commandant of the hospital at 
Smyrna, and subsequently of that at Scutari; Dr. Andrew 
Smith, the present director-general of the iliedioal department 
of tlie army; Mr. Alexander, insjfector-gcneral of hospitals, 
attached to the light division in the Crimea; Sir Thomas 
I’hillips, barrister; Sir James Clark, tlie eminent and popular 
physician in civil practice; Air. James Kanald Alartiu, a 
medical officer in the East India Company’s Service, well- 
known for his work on the diseases of soldiers in tropical 
climates, and for other services in the cause of sanitary re¬ 
form as well in England us in India; and Dr. John Suther¬ 
land, whoso snccessftd labours as sanitary commissioner to the 
army in the Crimea we shall presently have occasion to notice. 
The secretary to this commission was Dr. T. Graham Balfour, 
formerly assistant-surgeon in the Grenadier Guanls, and now 
surgeon to the Royal Alilitary Asylum, at Chelsea, who had 
been for several years engaged in compiling flic elaborate statis¬ 
tical reports (prepared from the Records of the Array Medical 
Department, and tlie War-office Retunis), on the sickness, mor¬ 
tality, and invaliding of the troops at home and abroad, reports 
which were of the utmost value—nay, of absolute necessity— 
to the Commissioners in the prosecution of their investigations, 
by supplying them with the means of comparing the mortality of 
the soldiers in England^ at a given period, with the mortality of 
those classes in divil Itfe from which the army is recruited. It 
must be borne in mind that the comparison was necessarily con¬ 
fined to the respective mortality of military and of civil life in 
England, because^ the general registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages was extended to Scotland too recently to be available 
for the purposes of this inquiry; and Ireland, unhappily, has not 
even yet been favoured by the Legislature with a gjoneral law 
for registering the vital statistics of her people. 

The Report of tire Commissioners, with equally sound judg¬ 
ment and good taste, forbears from personal imputations upon 
any officer. It attacks no one: it deals simply with the mis¬ 
chiefs and abuses which it finds to exist under those military 
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regulations to which all officers are bound, by the rules of the 
service, to conform—mischiefs and abuses which it exposes 
boldly, but not vindictively, for they weyc not cum^dered 
to be mischiefs and abuses, either by the authorities or by 
the public, at the time when the regulations which tolerate 
them were made. They were consonant to modes of thought 
and habits of life which have now happily passed away, but 
which prevailed when the public mind had not yet recognised 
those laws of nature which attest the truths of sanitary science. 
For it must not be forgotten, that thirty years ago the science 
of Public Health—* Hygiene’—was practically unknown 
amongst us. The discoveries of Jenner, though at the outset 
violently opposed by the medical profession, had eventually 
triumphed over all obstacles, and deprived small-pox of its 
terrors as an epidemic disease. Other maladies of the epidemic 
class,—zymotic, as they arc termed in the nomenclature of our 
day,—as the phigue and sweating sickness of former times, and 
the celebrated gaol fever of a later period (the verj*- name of' 
which ought to have guided our forefathers to the discovery of 
its local causes), had been swept away by the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion. Blit the practitioners of medicine in that day too often 
failed or neglected to trace, the external causes of disease. 
Reposing on the dogmatism of the lecture-room, that typhus 
and its kindred maladies are propagated by contact of the 
sick with the healthy, the professional mind of that genera¬ 
tion, with some distinguished exceptions, was content to con¬ 
fine its inquiries to the beaten track of therapeutics, without 
wandering iiuo an unexplored field of jihilosophical investi¬ 
gation. Fever hospitals were erected, aud fever wards were 
established, by the liberality of tlie humane, which became 
excellent schools for studying the' practice of medicine; but 
the fever nests which filled them with patients, — the filthy 
courts and alleys — the overcrowded, unventilateoi sleeping- 
rooms—the celiar dwellings—the defective and abominable 
sewerage — the pestiferous cesspools—the dearth and the im¬ 
purity of water — remained unnoticed and unknown as the 
most destructive agents which prey on human life. 

Nay, even now, when the great truths of sanitary science are 
universally admitted^ it is found that in populous and educated 
tt^munities, enjdying all the advantages of local government, 
Slimese truths are grievously disregarded in pracrice. - Municipal 
authorities shrink from enforcing collectively, in their official 
' ca{>acity, against each other .and agmnst their connexions, 
penal laws for the prevention of diseases of which they appre- 
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hend no immediate danger. Under the terror, indeed, of an 
epidemic actually committing iti> ravages, local boards bestir 
themselves for a season; but when the mischief has been done, 
and the panic has subsided, the old indidcrcncc to everything 
but the immediate outlay of money revives; ‘ Laissez faire’ re¬ 
sumes its sway, and the Registrar-general, month after month, 
repeats to ears that will not hear, and tc^ hearts*that will not 
feel, the stern moral lesson taught in vain by his unerring and 
awful record of' unnatural deaths* -of deaths from causes which 
a)'c amenable to the control of man, but which man will not 
control. 

‘ Within the shores of tlicsc islaucfs the twenty-eight millions 

* of people dwell who have not only supplied her ai’mies and set 

* her fleets in motion, but have manufactured innumerable j)ro- 
' ducts, and are employed in the investigation of scientific tiuths, 
‘ and in the creation of works of inestimable value to the human 

* race. These people do not live out half their days; a hundred 

* a7id forty thounand of them die every year unnatural deaths; 
' two hundred and eighty thousand are constantly suffering from 

* actual diseases which do not prevail in healthy places; their 
^ strength is impaired in a thousand ways: their affections and 

* intellects arc disturbed, deranged, and diminished by the same 

* agencies.’ {Registrar-GencraFs Quartei'ly Report, December, 

1857, p. 6.) ‘ 

We cannot then join those w'ho demand *the sacrifice of a 
special victim, in expiation of the mischiefs and abuses which 
have arisen out of the regulations affecting the sanitary condition 
of our troops, or the organization of the military hospitals. The 
discovery of these defects is the i-esult of our own improved 
knowledge of the laws of public health. It is the result of 
advancing civilization, which enables us to rectify such abuses 
as are cx[)osed in the Report of the Commissioners, which, 
though ably and*8uccitictly drawn up, is necessarily of consider¬ 
able length, intismuch as it thoroughly exhausts all the subjects 
of inquiry. The evidence upon which their conclusions are 
founded very voluminous; authentic and well-arranged statis¬ 
tical tables, carefully compiled by Dr. Farr, of the General 
Register Office, and by Dr. Balfour, the secretary to the Com¬ 
missioners, ^lly establish the truth of the conclusions drawn 
from them. But any attempt at an analysis of these papers, or 
even a digest of the evidence, would far exceed the limits of an 
article of which the object is to exhibit to the general reader the 
principal topics treated of in the Report. 

The soldier is recruited, generally at the age of nineteen, from 
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two classes, the farm labourer in the country and the journeyman 
in towns. His is a picked life; every man having any bodily in¬ 
firmity, or apparent tendency to disease, is rejected; and the re¬ 
jections amount to one-third of the whole number examined. The 
Gu.^^d8 are physically the very elite of the population, none but 
the strongest and best looking recruits being accepted: the men 
who have been rejected by the army remain in civil life; and 
of them between one-third and one-fourth have been rejected on 
account of diseases tending to shorten life.* Thus the civil 
population has lost that proportion of its good life which has 
gone into the army, and .has retained the lives which were 
not good enough for the array. Moreover, the apparent health 
of the army is artificially maintained bv the continued influx i>f 
fresh and healthy lives in the place of those which are weeded 
out by the process of invaliding; by which means a large number 
of men, whose physical. powers arc exhausted, arc thrown back 
U])on the civil population; while their removal lowers the rate of 
mortality in the army, though their deaths arc in reality owing 
to the military service which undermined their health, and it in¬ 
creases the rate of mortality in the civil po{)ulation with which 
the mortality in the army is contrasted. A similar result fol¬ 
lows from returning upon the civil population those soldiers in 
whom, within three years from their enlistment, any infirmity 
or disease has manifested itself, which would have caused their 
rejection had it ‘been developed when they were examined tis 
recruits. 

It would be obviously unfair to contrast the mortality of 
troops on foreign and oulouial service with the mortality of the 
civil population at home; and the Commissioners have therefore 
confined themselves to a comparison of the mortality in the army 
at home with the mortality of the very classes of the civil popu¬ 
lation from which the army is recruited in the inanaer we have 
described, and of the same ages. The uHlitary returns arc not 
taken beyond 1853, by reason of the occurrence of the Crimean 
War; for the disturbing effects of that event upon the statistics 
of the army at home extended much later than the tern^nation of 
actual warfare, owing to the great reductions which took place 
after the pence, whereby all the least healthy men were removed 
from the service; and the recruits who had filled the vacancies 
caused by the casualties ef war give a much more favourable 
sanitary character to the army generally, than under ordinary 
circumstances could be obtained. The interval between the 


? Dr. Balfonris valuable Recruiting Statistics, Appendix, No. 66. 
to the Commissioners* Report. 
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termination of tlie war in the Crimea and the commencement of 
hostilities in India was not" sufficiently long to furnish trust¬ 
worthy data for legislative or administrative action; nor is there 
any reason to believe that any alterations in the condition of 
the soldier at home have been made which would render the 
statistics of the fifteen years, 1838 to 1853, inapplicable to the 
present time. ' , 

The mtes of mortality in civil life, and with a population 
distributed in the same proportions as the soldiers, have been 
shown by Dr. Farr, from the returns of the Registrar-general, 
to be, in a rural population, 7*7 per 1000 living; in the general 
populaticyi of England and Wales, 9;2; and in Manchester, one 
of our most unhealthy towns, 12*4 per 1000; and by Sir A- 
Tulloch, from the same source, to be, among the population of 
24 large towns, in most of which troops are quartered, 11*9 per 
1000. 

But the mortality in the household cavalry amounts to 11, 
ill the cavali'y of the line to 13*3, in the infantry of the line to 
18*7, and in tlic foot guards to 20*4 per 1000; being all in 
excess of, and the last more than double, the mortality of the 
general population of England and AValcs at the same ages. 

Upon this most extraordinary, but incontrovertible fact, the 
whole discussion turns, and tllb chief object of the Commission 
is* to discover the true causes of this incredible disparity, and to 
remove them. • , 

Mr. Neison submitted to the Commissioners numerous tables, 
shoAving the mortality of various occupations in civil life, Avhich 
arc published in the Appendix to the Report, but into which wc 
deem it unnecessary to enter. The result is, that the occupation 
which comes nearest to the army, as regards its mortality, is that 
of clerks. Close ajiplication to business, sedentary attitude, the 
want of exercise and of fresh air, render their employment 
one of the most unhealthy of all extensive occupations; and, 
strange as it must appear, it is necessary to have recourse 
to tlic most unhealthy occupations in order to institute any 
comparison in which the rates of mortality shall approxi¬ 
mate to those prevailing among Her Majesty’s troops; for, at 
prasent, the ai'my stands at almost the he^ of unhealthy occu¬ 
pations in the United Kingdom. The Commissioners then pro¬ 
ceed to investigate the causes which have been assigned for this 
excessive mortality in an army of picked lives. To night duty, 
•per sCf tis one of mese causes, they attach but little comparative 
importance. The police, it is remarked, perform a night duty far 
more severe, and yet have a rate of mortality of only one half that 
of the infantry of the line, and less than one hialf that of the Guards. 
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The night duty of the policeman is continuous for eight hours 
out of twenty-four, and each man is on night duty upon an 
avenge eight months in the year. The night duty of the soldier 
comes round once in five nights. Yet it must be admitted that 
although the night duty of the policeman be much more severe, 
it is performed under more favourable conditions than that of the 
soldier. The«policcman is well protected from the inclemency of 
the weather by good dothing, and by his waterproof cape, and is 
well shod. The soldier has, it is true, his great-coat, of w'hich, 
In the words of General Lawrence, the quality is very inferior; 
it keeps out neithci* wind nor wet; on the contrary, its texture, 
like the sponge, is calculated to absorb and retain <noisturc. 
‘ The boots,’ says Serjeant Kussell (Grenadier Guards), * are 
‘ very bad indeed. The boots of this year are the worst we have 
‘ had for a long time. I never saw them so bad.’ Thus ill- 
protected, the soldier is exposed during the night to alternations 
of heat, when sleeping in his wet clothes with his comrades in the 
warm guard-room, and of cold when sentry on his post—a mode 
of treatment from which the policeman is exempt. The agri¬ 
cultural labourers who, of the whole population, sire neither the 
best clad, best fed, nor best housed, arc nevertheless distinguished 
from all other classes—even iht affluent—by tlic amount and 
variety of the exercise which they take in the open air, and by 
their greater longevity. The smaller mortality of the cavalry, 
as compaicd with the infantry, would appear to he in some 
degree attributable to the greater number of hours passed out of 
doors by the former, and to the greater vai iety of exercise which 
the care of his horse, and the nature of 4us service, requires of 
the trooper. The cavalry sword exercise is infinitely monj 
invigorating and inspiriting than the wearisome monotonous drill 
of the foot soldier. But it must not be Ibi'gotten that the cavalry 
arc generally less crowded in their barracks than the infantry; 
the reduced strength of cavalry regiments^ hiaving greater space 
for the accommodation of each man. 

The foot soldier, on the other hand, is the victim of listless 
idleness. His daily life is thus portrayed by Colonel Lindsay, 
for nine years adjutant in tlie Grenadier Guards: — 

‘ Perhaps no living individual suffers more than he from ennui. 
He has no employment save his drill and liis duties; these are of a 
moat' monotonous and uninteresting description, so much so that you 
cannot increase their amount without wearying and disgusting him: 
all he has to do is under restraint: he is not like a working man or 
an artisan: a working man digs, and his mind is his own; an artisan 
is inh-rested in the work on which he is engaged ; but a soldier 
must give you all bis attention, and he has nothing to show for the 
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work (lone. He gets up at six. There is no drill before breakfast; 
he makes up his bed and cleans his things; he gets his breakfast at 
seven. He turns out for drill at lialf-past seven or eight; his drill 
may last an liour*and>a<half. If it be guard day there is no drill, 
except for defaulters. The men for duty are paraded at ten o’clock; 
that finishes his day’s drill altogether. There is evening parade, 
which takes half-an-liour; and tlicn his time is liis own till tattoo, 
which is at nine in winter and ten in summer, Tliat^s the day of a 
soldier not on guard, or not belonging to the company which is out 
lor niinie practice.’ {Evulencc, p. 195.) 

The mortality of the Guards has also been ascribed—and this is 
the popular cxplaruition of it—rather to their vicious lives than 
to the vicious system under whiefi they live. But a close 
analysis of the diseases and deaths among the military, and 
among the classes of civil life with which they are compared, 
docs not justify this conclusion. Neither drunkenness nor 
licentiousness—of which the })rcvalence is not denied—will 
account for the greater mortality of soldiers—picked men 
from tlie very classes with which their mortality is contrasted. 
For there is no -reason for supposing that the seddier is more 
addicted to dmiikcimess than the class iu civil life to which he 
belongs, and with which the mortality in the army is compared. 
He receives no high wages at the end of the week wherewith to 
.spend one or two days iu drunkenness; nor would the strict dis¬ 
cipline under which he lives enable liim t(j do so habitufdly: 
but further,—and this seems to be conclusive,—the tables of 
mortality in the army do not indicate, as the causes of death, 
those diseases which are usually produced by intemperance in 
drink; and this is accounted for by the fact tliat drunkenness 
does not oi'tcn destroy life until after the age when service 
ill the army is over; it aftt;cts the mortality of the pensioners, 
but not that of llie soldiers. And with regard to the libertinism 
to which the great mortality of the Guards is more popularly 
ascribed, it is to bo renfemberod that pulmonary disease is the great 
scourge of the Guards: the deaths ])er 1000 of strength from this 
malady amount to 13*8, while tlie deaths in the infimtiy of the line 
from the same cause amount to 10*2, in the artillery to 8*7, and 
in the cavalry to 7*3, But il‘ wo look to the prevalence of disease 
caused by libertinism in these several branches of the service, we 
find the admissions of syphilitic crises into hospital per 1000 of 
strength amount, in the artillery, to 463 ; infantry of the line, 
to 277; foot guards, to 250; and cavalry, to 206. This dispels 
the popular fallacy that the great mortality in the Guards arises 
from licentiousness. When, indeed, a sufficient cause has been 
found, it may not be necessary to look ■ for another; but no 
such sufficient cause having yet been discovered, we are led 
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now to seek it in the sanitary condition of the barrack in which 
the soldier passes his monotonous inactive life. 

Wc find, at the outset of these inquiries, the usual result of 
over-crowding, non-ventilation, defective sewerage, and the otlier 
well-known local causes of pestilence, in the fact that, in the 
cholera epidemic of 1849, the troops in London,—with the ex¬ 
ception of those stationed in the Wellington Barracks, in St. 
.lames’s Park, the most open and healthiest spot in the district,— 
suifered in a much larger proportion than the civil population of 
tlio parishes in which the barracks are situated. And to the 
same local causes of disease may be attributed the mortality 
from fever in barracks in -ordinary years, which much exceeds 
that of the surrounding civil population in those years also. 
But a still more startling fact arrests our attention before pro¬ 
ceeding further—the fact that that particular form of pulmo¬ 
nary disease which is the genuine ofispring of a vitiated and 
polluted atmosphere, especially when snpcmddcd to a certain 
amount of exposure, actually carries off annually a number of 
men in the Infantry nearly equalling, and in the Guards abso¬ 
lutely exceeding, the proiiortionatc number of civilians of the 
same age who die of all diseases put together. 

The barrack-room, at once the day-room and the dormitory of 
its inmates, is crowded, confiued, and ill-vcntilaled; in it the 
men not only sleep, hut take, or are expected to take, their meals. 
The minimum cubic space allowed by regulation to each man is 
only 400 feet, and in the majority of cjises this minimum is not 
obtained, there being in many barracks a deficiency of a third, 
and in some a deficiency of more than half, of the space nominally 
allow'ed by I'cgiilation. The occupation of the barrack-room by 
inmates during the day prevents its being thoroughly purified be¬ 
fore the return of night, when the wdbdcu ‘ tubs’ are introduced, 
tlic stencil from which is most prejudicial to health. If, as is some¬ 
times the case, they arc not introduced into the room, but are placed 
in the passage, the effect is scarcely less injurious, for the poisonous 
air generated by them in the jiassagc combines with that of the 
barrack-room every time the door is opened. The intensity of 
this nuisance in barracks is complained of, and its continuance 
denounced, by the Quartermaster-general, Sir Kichard Airey; 
by Serjeant Fenton, of the Artillery; by Serjeant Sotheran, of 
the 85th; by Colonel Jebb, of the Engineers, Inspector-general 
of Prisons; by Colonel Lindsay, of the Grenadier Guards; and 
by Dr. Balfour, who found it in full activity at the Boyal Mili¬ 
tary Asylum—an establishment conducted on the same system 
as a barrack. Thanks to this energetic officer, an improved 
system now has been in operation in' that establishment for 
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six years, and we may now reasonably hope for the speedy an¬ 
nihilation everywhere else of this relic of barbarism, which has 
too long outlived the good old times to which it appropriately 
belonged, Avhen our soldiers were packed tw'O iii a bed, 'when 
their beds were ranged in tiers above each other, and when the 
soldier was flogged by repeated instalments—during the intervals 
between which he was necessarily in hospital—until he had 
received the whole number of lashes to wliich he had been sen¬ 
tenced, if it was found that he was physically unable to undergo 
the infliction of the-whole jmnishment at one time. The want 
of windows at opposite sides or ends of "the room renders the 
means of ventilation very insufficieutj though the number of men 
sleeping in it makes a free circulation of air the more needful. 
Even when ■ventilators exist, they are frequently stojiped by the 
men themselves, who belong to a class little conscious of the 
advantages of ventilation, aiid who have from their youth been 
accustomed to look to tlio exclusion of external air as being, in 
the absence of fuel, the. best means of obtaining warmth. Some¬ 
times barrack-rooms are in the, basement, approached by des¬ 
cending steps from the natural surface level, the toj)S of the 
windows, Avhich open at one side only of the rooms, being little, 
if at all, above that level; and in low rooms thus situated a 
number of men may be found lodged in beds so closely ranged 
that the side of one touches the side of the other. The conse¬ 
quence is, that the soldier sleeps in the foetid land unwholesome 
atmosphere of an over-crowded and ill-vcntilated room, till 
the habitual brctithing of a polluted atmosphere undermines his 
health, and produces those fatal results from pulmonary disease 
which we have alrcad}’ commemorated. 

However extraordinary it may appear, after this description of 
the barrack-room, it is nevertheless true that doubts have been 
expressed w’h ether the soldiers themselves would prefer, or even 
make use of, a Separate day-room in which to take their meals 
and pass their’ time, instead of the dormitory which at present 
serves them for all purposes. But these doubts have been satis¬ 
factorily removed by the eagerness with which the privates of 
the Grenadier Guards availed themselves of the accommodation 
of a large room temporarily unoccupied, which had been fur a 
time appointed to their use as a day-room. ' It was watched,’ 
says Colonel Lindsay, ‘ to see whether this room would be used; 
* and it was crammed; even that large room, so that there was 
‘ not room for the men.* Serjeant Sotheran, of the 85th, who 
had seen beds in a barrack-room so closely packed as to be only 
six inches apart, said that a day-room separate from the sleeping- 
room would be a great advantage, and proceeded to describe the 
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accommodation afforded to the men under tlie existing system 
in these words:—* They arc confined to one room all the day; 
‘ they have very little room to walk up and down; there is a 
‘ row of tables up the centre, and a row of beds on each side, 
‘ and the men are cramped.’ ‘ It is rather too much,’ says Sir 
John MacNeill, * that our soldiers should be worse lodged than 
‘ our paupers i* while, according to another witness, the soldier 
never knows a health^ home, as regards air and space, until he 
commits somC crime ■which places him in the thoroughly venti¬ 
lated cell of a military prison; and a third declares that a 
soldier’s barrack-rooin at present has not the least pretensions to 
the comforts of an ordinary dwelling-house; and, what is in¬ 
finitely more disgraceful, there is not even the attempt made to 
introduce into it the decencies of civiliiicd life. The Com¬ 
missioners accordingly recommend that;; minimum space of dOO 
cubic feet be allotted to each man in iiis barrae-k-i uoin, and that 
at least three feet be allowed between each bed; for (;xpericnco. 
proves that a sufficient interval between the beds is ol‘ more im¬ 
portance to health than the aunvunt of cubic t>j)ace given by tl'.e 
altitude of the ro<nn. The importance of Lliis eonsid(iratiou 
is best explained by the fact that a man imiy be sullbeaied 
ill a crowd in the open air, jjotwillisi iiuling tlie cubic space 
above him is innucas-urablc. 'I'iiey also recommend the coii- 

aifficioiitly 
'urtmciits; 
fTackrf the 

ordinary conveniences of life, and pi-oper means and apjdiaiiccs 
for securing to ;hc iuiuatea the advantages of personal cleanliness 
and decency. 

The influence of ovcr-crowding in the production of /ymotic 
disetise among tn»ops was exemplitied'in France, during tlie reign 
of King Louis Philippe, in a very rcmarkiihle mansicr. Thg ex¬ 
periment was so complete, and it was repeated annually with 
such uniform results, that we transcribe it for the satisfaction of' 
those who might otherwise be sceptical as to the efficacy of over¬ 
crowding as an agent for the destrucUon »)f health: — 

‘Pendant la periode de 1843 ii 1847 inclusivement, j’ai constate 
chaque annee, a I’hopital luilitaire de Versailles, une e[)idemie nieur- 
triere de Jievres typlioides sevissant vers le niois d’Oetobre, exclusive- 
ment parmi Jos midades qui me venaieiit dc la garnisuii de Saint Cloud. 
Cette e{fT<leqp|o avait ceei de remarquable qu clle sc manifestait tons les 
ans, huit jojars apres Tarrivee de I’ex-roi, et qu’elle disparalssait im- 
mediatement apres son depart de Saint Cloud, sans attelndre jamais 
ti. la population civile, ni les oflicigra, ni memo Ics sous-ofliciers, bieu 
ces derniers habitassent la meme caserne que les caporuux et 


struction of a large day-ioom, well warmtvl and ^ 
lighted, divided, if'thought ueeessiiry, into four oomj 
toirctlicr with other ref'oruis for inliodiicing Into lim 
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soldats. Voici quelques faits capables de donner la clef de I’unijrmc 
pathogdnique. 

‘La garnivson de Saint Cloud, en temps ordinaire, se composait dc 
quatre a cinq cents hommes, et n'avait presque pas de malades; dcs 
que le roi arrivait, la garnison etait portee it douze cents. Los hommes 
etaieni alors cntass&s dans des chainbres dtroites et mal aeretis, tandis 
quo Ics sous-officiers, d’ai Hours mieux nourris et moins fatigues de 
service, avaient toujours iiu moins une chambro pouifdeux hommes.’* 

The life of a soldier, \v1k> is lodged with hundreds of his com¬ 
rades in a barrack, is (“<sciiliall}' xiniiatural and artificial; he has 
no family to provide Cor; bo is not in any sense his own master; 
he is housed, clollnid, tod, and atteaded in sickness, under regu¬ 
lations over which he ha- no < /nti*ol: and for the nnschievous 
effects of which, if such arise, ho is in no way responsible; he 
has ill view none 'of those objects for which other men of the class 
from which he springs live aiul work ; the little military employ¬ 
ment, ill' dntv, which he goes throuirh without interest, is so 
irk.s<;mc aiui fniirless. that it does not occupy his mind, and 
.‘ouhi not l.<' au£nnc»te<l, in ord<*r to diminish the number of his 
hours vvithout amounting to actual punishment, t«> 

which pif;‘]'>jS4, ii literally applied in practice. To regulate 
liappilv an o completely abnormal, requires much 

more care. ‘i "'. -.r-A ■ . ntion than have yet been bestowed 
upi>u ii in t! • •• i .' i>ut th^^ first step towards raising his 

character moiMiix -inu ijiis ilcet.ually, will be U> inspire him with 
some soii!r.(' <tf ^eit'irs'ijoci. which is xvliolly incompatible with the 
mode of life i<i wlileli lit is convlemned bv the existing barrack 
arriingemonts—by rendering his home sufficiently decent and 
comfortable to withdraw him from the gin palace, the beer-shop, 
and th(! canteen. No p*rotiigality is so wasteful and mischievous 
as tlie parsimony which cohtinues an annual outlay Ibr the repair 
am^maintcnanco iu their present defeelive condition of barracks, 
llic existing aiYiingepients of whicJi are so essentially bad as to 
undermine the health and destroy the lives of the troops. 
Nothing is more costly to the nation than the annual loss of 
trained soldiers from ill healtli and mortality; and though the 
saving which would result from u better system be indirect, and 
therefore difficult to estimate, yet, looking at the question as a 
matter of finance alone, money judiciously laid out in promoting 
the health and comfort of tlie troops, makes an ample return to 
the country. The cost for llic accommodation of the men in a 
barrack amounts to but one fourth part of the whole ; and it is 


* Essai sur les Lois Patbologiqucs de la Slortalite, par M. Boudiii. 
Anuales d’Hygiene Publique, vol. xxxix. p. 379. 
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only upon this fourth part that any increase of outlay would be 
required to give the additional or better arranged accommodation 
which the health of the men imperatively demands. 

The price to the public of a trained soldier baffles calculation. 
It has been estimated at sums varying from 307. to 1007. The 
cost of the new recruit does not, like the price of the trooper’s 
horse, strike the eye of the financier in the shape of a round 
sura of thirty pounds' to be paid down on the nail; but it is 
made up of numerous petty payments. It may perhaps be owing 
to this difference, that more careful provic>ion has been made by 
the existing barmck regulations, for the sanitary condition of 
the barrack-stable than for that of the barrack-room. ‘ The 

* ventilation of the stsibles,’ s ty the regulations, * in cavalry 

* barracks, is an object of great importance; and each building 

* having, under the superintendence of the ]}rincii)al veterinary 
‘ surgeon, received the requisite degree of ventilation by the 
‘ mode best adapted to its particular structure, commanding 
‘ officers arc held responsible that this is not counteracted by the 
‘ bad judgment and ill-directed zeal of those who have the im- 
“ mediate care of the horses.’ 

The pay of the private soldier is nominally thirteen-pence per 
day; but this sum never reaches his pocket, because he is paid 
upon what in civil life is Ciillcd the truck system; in conformity 
with which the greater part of this nominal daily pay is withheld 
from him in order -td defray the cost of food, and other necessa¬ 
ries siqiplied to him by the public. This is a system which, 
besides its tendency to engender suspicion and distrust, is ob¬ 
jectionable on account of the intricate and cumbrous accounts 
which must be kept of the goods supplied to each itidividua! 
soldier, and of the deductions from his pay on account of ihcm. 

* The stoppages from the pay of the* soldier,’ says Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, ‘ for tlie rations supplied to him, involve seltlcmgnts 

* of accounts of so operosc and cumbrous a natiird, that although 

* they are gone through in time of peace at the cost of an 
‘ enormous waste of labour, tlie whole system is immediately 
‘ abandoned at the breaking out of war.’ The Commissioners 
therefore recommend one unlfonn rate of stoppage, both at 
home and abroad, the result of which will be that the soldier 
will receive, whether at home or abroad, iii peace or in war, on 
board ship or in hospital, a uniform net balance of pay, and a 
uniform ration, sufficient both in quantity and quality to pro¬ 
vide him with three meals, and to keep him in health and 
efficiency. 

But the food having been supplied, only one mode of cooking 
it is recognised or provided by rcgnlatioa. Coppers for boiling 
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exist in every barrack, but in the great majority of barracks no 
meat can be dressed in any other Avay. According to the tes¬ 
timony of Sir Richard Airey, which agrees exactly with that of 
Surgeon-Major Brown, of the Grenadier Guards, and a host of 
other witnesses on this subject, a company is generally provided 
with two boilers, in one of which the soldiers boil their meat, and 
in the other their potatos; they have notjiing else; a man goes 
on w'ith it from the day he enlists till he is discharged; he lives 
upon^ boiled meat for twenty-one years. ‘ I am persuaded, 

* having commanded a regiment fourteen years, that the men are 

* perfectly sickened with it. I have seen the meat, after it has 

* been boiled down to shrcils, thrown away ; the men would not 
‘ look at it.’ It appears that in sonic regiments the men, in 
order to obtain some variety in the mode of cooking their meat, 
of the importance and value of which all seem to be fully sensible, 
send their meat at their own cxjiense to be dressed by private 
bakers, whom they eontrivc to i)ay by stinting themselves in their 
allowance of vegetables,—a practice which, with reference to the 
conij»oncnt parts of the ration, may be prejudicial to health. But 
this is not the general rule in the array ; for Serjeant Sotheran, 
ol‘ the 85lh, after stating that in the Infantry the meat is always 
boiled, and that tlie men complain of the sameness of the cooking, 
being tiskcd, ‘ Do your men never send out meat to be baked?’ 


answers, ‘Xo; they cannot afford it.’ Segcant Russell, of the 
Grenadier Guards, bears ivitncss to the })rac£icc of sending out 
the rations to a bake-house, and paying the cxj)ense out of the 
vegetable money ; but adds that at the time when he was giving 
his evidence (June, 1857) a change was taking place; they ivere 
getting means provided for baking and roasting, which previously 
there were not; so that at Jhat time they were becoming enabled 
to vary day by day their mode of cooking. This appears, from 
the evidence of Colonel Lindsay, to have been accomplished by 
the erection of ovens* in the wing of the Wcllington Barracks, 
recently built in conformity with the recommendation of tlie 
Barrack Committee of the House of Commons, in 1855. A 


striking example of the beneficial results Avliich are gained to 
health, by adopting a greater variety of copking, is furnished in 
the evidence of Dr. Balfour. This reform which, at his sug¬ 
gestion, was upwards of eight years ago introduced into the 
Royal Military Asylum—an institution in all respects, except 
the age of its inmates, the very epitome of a barrack—coupled 
with improved ventilation, greater space between the beds in the 
dormitories, and ample means of personal ablution, diminished 
the sickness by about one third, and the mortality by one half, 
without any augmentation of the ration, and with a positive dimi- 
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imtion of expense. And at the same time it should be remarked, 
that the previous dietary of the inmates of the asylum had been 
less monotonous than that of soldiers in barracks. 

The same success has rewarded the adoj)tion of sanitary reforms 
wherever they have been completely carried out; and where the 
evils of cesspools, accumulations of filth, bad drainage, want of pro¬ 
per ventilation, overcrowding, personal uncleanline??, and similar 
abominations arc not allowed to exist. In a former Number* we 
cited numerous instances of this success, as exemplified in the 
immunity from zymotic diseases prevailing in their immediate 
neighbourhood, of model lodging-houses, prisons, lunatic asylums, 
and other public institutions, w'hich have been constructed and 
arranged with a due regard to the health of their minicrous in¬ 
mates. The same happy results have been more recently 
obtained in the common lodging-lionses of the very poorest 
classes of the London jtopulation, since the Legisliiturc lias 
placed the abodes of vagrants and mendicants under sanitary 
regulations, enforced by the metropolitan ]iolice. We learn 
from the last report of Captain Harris, the Assistant*Com¬ 
missioner of Police, ti* whose supovviHon the eufoveement of 
these regulations is intrusted, that before their cnaclmcnt the 
evils existing in thp lodging-houses of the poor were beyond 
description. Crowded and filthy, without water or ventilation, 
Avithout the least vegard to oleanliia'ss or decency, they were 
hot-beds of disease, misery, and erinic. Under the operation of 
the Act, the evils attending sucli houses have been in a great 
degree removed or abated. The medical officers of licalth arc 
unanimous in testifying to the great diminution of sicknes.- 
from the sanitary precautions exercised in. these houses, notwith¬ 
standing zymotic diseases still prevajl amongst the poor in their 
immediate neighhourhood. And in the cliolcra epidemic of 1854 
the mortality in the common lodging-houses under inspection 
amounted only to about one-sixth of the rrftc of cholera mortality 
in the whole metropolis. 

All the metropolitan model lodging-houses escaped the cholera 
epidemic of 18.54, though it prevailed in the districts in which 
they were situated. There was only one exception,—the case 
of a family of ten persons living in the basement of one of the 
Albert Street dwellings, with about 276 cubic feet of space for 
each inmate; and this overcrowding led to four deaths among 
them from cholera. These model lodging-houses, constructed 
■upon good sanitary principles, arc free from nuisances of all 
kinds, have an abundant supply of water and adequate means of 


Vol. xevi. p. 416. 
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ventilation; some of them arc of large cliraensious, being occu¬ 
pied by from 300 to 700 peivons of all ages, and the morta¬ 
lity is little above one half that of the metropolis. the 
objection that these results are obtained only in buildings which, 
like the model lodging-houses, have been constructed expressly 
with a view to health, the answer is ready—barracks should also 
be built expressly with a view to health ; aiid,’fn fact, prisons, 
lunatic asylums, and workhouses are cxprdssly constructed with a 
view to this object, and in t hem this object is attained. Nor must 
it be forgotten, that to introdiicc sanitary improvements into the 
common lodging-houses of the lowest anil least respectable classes 
of the population, the intorpo,-.itioii ef the Legislature was neces¬ 
sary, whi>so enactments, not unfrcuuently resisted by all parties 
immediately affected hy them, could only be carried into execution 
throngli the agency of the police. ‘ liut no such difficulty iwescnts 

* itself in the case of the barrack's, whle.h arc the property of the 
' Ci'(»\vn,and the inhal>il.ants of whieli arc men often drawn from 
^ some of the host ])OitIons of ihc labouring classes, who arc 
‘ serving your'lVIajesty. and for who«e health and wellbeing the 

* Cjroverameiit are resj>on.'iblc.’ 

Dr. Suiherland being a^'lced, ‘ Is tlierc any reason, in your csti- 
‘ malion. why barracks eoiiid not be romlered as healthy as the 
‘ buildini!:s i)f the classes von have described?’ answered, ‘ None 
‘ whatever. I have heard all tbe reasons usually assigned for the 
' extravagantly high mortality existing in thfi army, and I can sec 
‘ no reason whatever wliy, if sanitary measures were apjilied with 
due intelligence to barracks, most of the excessive mortality in 
‘ the army miglit not he swept aw.ay.’ ‘ And these measures, 
‘ fortunately,’ say the Commis.'.ioucrs, ‘ can be applied hy order 

* and at once, without ratepayers to be consulted or Acts of 
Parliament to be obtaine?!.’ 

The lamentably defective regulations of the British Anny, 
in regard to f hef presiM'vation of health, under which all the mis¬ 
chiefs exposed in the Commissioners’ lieport have grown up, 
are attributable in a grcirt degree to the fact that they were 
made at a lime when sanitary science was not understood. Not 
originally contemplating the prevention of sickness, they make 
no j>ruvision for this, the midu object of all sanitary regulations. 
Of these defects in the present system we now proceed to 
select some practical illustrations. 

For many years the pestilential state of the Tower Ditch was 
represented by the medical officers of the Guards as a cause of 
the great prevalence of fever in the garrison: the military au¬ 
thorities, iiowcver, declined to drain the ditch; and the nuisance 
continued until, after some years, typhus being very prevalent in 
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the battalion of Guards quartered there, the inhabitants of 
Tower Hill became alarmed lest the disease should spread to 
them; they apjdied the pressure of public opinion; the ditch 
w’as drained, which was followed by a favourable change in the 
type of fevers, and a marked diminution in the fatal character 
and in the number of cases. A supply of good water was in 
the same w'ny<-iiitroduccd, under the apprehension of impending- 
cholera, in 1849, after the remonstrances of the medical officers 
had been for years neglected, during which time the men drank 
water taken from the Thames, immediately opposite the Tower, 
and filtered thnnigh coarse gravel, but wliich remained so full 
of animalcules that the witness avoided using it even for wsisliing 
until it had been boiled. Again, when it tvtis proposed, for 
health's sake, fever jwevailing among tlic men, and choIoRi 
threatening, to move the troops from the old to the newly erected 
barrack in the Tow'cr, in which some blankets had been tern- 
poraiily placed, and to transfer the latter to the quarters vacated 
by the men, the proposal was negatived on the ground that the 
blankets would be injured by the damp. Fortunately this ob¬ 
jection was brought under the notice of the Duke of Wellington, 
and the new barrack was given up to the troops. INIr. Alex¬ 
ander, Inspector-general of Hosjntals, made requisitions officially 
to the general commanding in <hc field, for stores at Aladyri: 
the re<piisitions went to the General of Division, and the 
ansu cr returned was, that the medical officer ‘ had better keep 
‘ his suggestions and strictures till they were called for.’ In a 
hot climate, a commanding officer having selected for lus parades 
an hour of the day that would be detrimental to the health of 
his men, the medical officer’s remonstrance was met by an 
answer to the effect that, ‘ When your o])inion is wanted, you 
‘ will be a&kcd for it.’ 

Until very recently, the magnificent men and horses of the 
Household Cavalry w’cre actuallj' condemned, -.vhen quartered 
at Knightsbridge, to drink the foul contents of the Serpentine ! 
Towards midsummer, the numbers jjC bathers and washers in 
that-stagnant pool are so numerous, that its waters become 
little better than filthy soapsuds. Xevcrthclcss, pipes laid dow-ii 
by the engineering depa^ment conveyed to tanks within the 
barracks at Knightsbridge the sole supply of water vouchsafed 
to the Horse Guards, to the men, women, children, and horses 
quartered there. At last, in the heat of an unusually hot 
antunin, the grievance became so unbearable that both man and 
beast revolted against it. The men quietly borrowed their 
drinking w’ater from the public houses in the neighbourhood, 
the horses drank sparinglj^ lost condition, and finally refused to 
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drink at all. This mutinous conduct on the part of the aniinal« 
bcini^ persevered in, necessitated prompt action if their live.-, 
wci'c to be saved. An officer of the Quartermaster-gencralV 
department was despatched with almost unprofessional alacrity 
to cxaniiuc and report upon the Scrjjentine lymph; he caused 
tlie main tank to be o])cned, peeped incautiously into it, and 
staggered back, asphyxiated by the miasma which burst forth. 
His report caused the military authorities to consent that 
potable water should be at once laid on for tho use of the 
soldiers from the main which supplied every other human being 
in Knightsbridge. But the unhappy inspector died of fever 
a few days afterwards, and the LWc Guardsmen, who tell the 
story, declare that the seasoned veteran perished from his want 
of caution in smelling tJic water which they and their horses 
had been condemned to drink for years.* 

So ill-constructed, ill-drained, and ill-ventilatcd arc those 
barracks in which the finest cavalry in tlic world arc crowded 
away, that they arc almost always the scats of diseases incidental 
to want of good nir and clcaniincss. The Jleport of tlie Ilc- 
gistrar-gcncral for May mentions that four children of tlu; 
same pareiiis perished of scarlatina, within a few days of each 
other, in their walls. 

Even at the present time when public attention has been 
directed to the subject, and it is of the utmost importance that 
tlie troops concentrated for embarkation to*India should be in 
perfect health, we read in the military intelligence of the 
• Times ’ (10th June) the following ^Missage: — 

‘ For some time past .sorious cuinjdaints have been made by the 
military authorities connected with the several branches of th<; 
service at Chatham of the scarcity of water in that garrison, and 
this scarcity lias within the last week increased to such an extent 
that garrison orders have been issued directing that the troops are to 
discontinue their baths*in the several ablution rooms, and that every 
precaution be taken to prevent any waste of water. The garrison 
is supplied with water from several old wells and tanks which have 
been in use tor some period, and, although there are waterworks 
established for the supply of the whole of the barracks, the 
authorities have not yet taken the necessary steps to obtain an un¬ 
limited supply from that source. In addition to the inconvenience 
arising from a deficiency of w^ater, the barracks at Chatham are in 
a very crowded state. The authorities have attempted to get over 
the difficulty by placing several hundred troops under canvas, but 
owing to the continued arrival of recruits to join the various East 
India regiments at Chatham the number of men occupying the 
barrack-rooms is still disproportionably large. At Brompton bar¬ 
racks a large portion of Ihe building has been set apart for a hospital, 
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in wWcL about 200 sick soldiers arc packed in tlie very centre of a 
barrack crowded with troops. Already there liave been several cases 
of measles and smallpox among the trgpps, caused, there is no doubt, 
by tbe overcrowding of the inen.’ 

The truth is, that the barrack accommodation of the United 
Kingdom is utterly insufficient to provide healthy quarters for 
any considcraLle bo(iy of troops. Even in the heart of the 
metro 2 >olis, barracks like those in Portman Street are. a scandal 
and a disgrace, and the health and efficiency of the army pe¬ 
remptorily retjuire that large additional barracks shall be erected 
on good sanitary principles.^ 

TJic practical value of military hygiene, when skilfully applied, 
was strikingly exhibited in Mic comparative health of the army 
in the first and second winters of the Crimean campaign. AVc 
state the facts in the? earnest language ol' Miss Nightingale, 
who.so name would alone command our resi)eetful attention, even 
if we did not know tliac turning from the pursuits which ordinarily 
attract those who arc gifted with social 2 )osition and amjjle 
fortune, she with singular devotion has given thirteen years of 
her life to avert and allcNiute the sufierings of the li<)si>ital 
patient. Her humane solicitude; for the relief of sickness and 
disease has given her an imperishable name amongst the bene¬ 
factors rif mankind; but the masterly vigour with whicb she 
lias contributed to jiromote the object.-^ of this inquiry does eciual 
honour tt» her administrative abilities and her Intellectuid powers. 
She thu> cnijihatically exposes the sanitary failures of tlie British 
military system : — 

* The barrack and llic military hospital exist at home and in the 
colonics, as tests of our sanitary condition in p'^acc; and the his¬ 
tories of the Peninsular war, of WalclitTcn, and of the late Crimean 
expedition, exist a.» te.'?ts of <»ur sanitary condition in the state ol' 
war. Wc have much more information on the sanitary hiitory of the 
Crimean canifiaign than wc have on any ofher. It is a complete 
history—history docs not afford its equal—oi'an army, after a great 
disu^'lcr, arising from neglects, having been brought into the highest 
state of health and efficiency. It is the, whole experiment on a co- 
lo.ssal scale. En all other examples the last step has been wanting to 
complete the solution of the problem. "VVe had, in the first seven 
months of the Crimean campaign, a mortality among the troops ttt 
the rate of sixty per cent, per abnuin, from disease alone} a rate of 
mortality which exceeds that of the great plague in the population of 
London, and a higher ratio than the mortality in cholera to the 
attacks ; that is to say, there died, out of the army in the Crimea, an 
aTinual rate greater than ordinarily die, in time of pestilence, out of 
tlie sick. Wc had, during the last six months of the war, a mortality 
am-jng our sich not much more than that among our h-ealthy Guards 
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at homo, and a mortality among our troops in the last five months 
two-thirds only of what it is among t>ur troops at home. Is not this 
the most complete experirnont in army hygiene? Wo cannot try 
this experiment over again for the benefit of inquirers at home, like 
a chemical experiment. It must he brought forward as an historical 
example.’ 

She tells us that during November and Deecnfber, 1854, and 
January and lialf February, IS,05,diseases of the scorbutic kind, 
such as generally arise from Imd food, deficient clothing, fatigue, 
exposure, and damp, prevailed ; but that during the latter part of 
February, March, and April, 1855, the scorbutic kind declined, 
and diseases of the malarial type,---tfplioid, continued and remit¬ 
tent fever, dysentery, dijirrlima, and cisolera—began to prevail to 
a great extent, the result of bad drainage, bad ventilation, over¬ 
crowding, nuisances, organic effluvia, malaria, and dam]». The 
day when Dr. Sutherland and his brethren, the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioners, ctumncnccd their operations was the 17th of March, 
1855, and the epoch is thus cmj)hatically noticed in the evidence 
of IMiss Nightingale: - 

‘ The sanitary eondilion,-<»f tin- hosuuals at Scutari wore inferior 
in point of orowiliug, \cutilatioii; drainage, and cleanliness, up to 
the iuiddk: of March, I><'5, to any civil hosjiital. or to the poorest 
homes in t]:e worst parts of the civil population of any large town ^ 
have ever seeii. After the sanitary works, undertaken at that date, 
were executed, J know no buildings in the •vv.orld which I could 
eonijtare with them in these pointt, the original defect of construc¬ 
tion of ct>ur.se (‘xcepted.’ 

Ji follows, that if the same amount of sanitary skill should 
be ajqdied to imi)rovo the conditioii of the sohlier in barracks 
and iu hospitals at lunnc, as wrought so beneficial a change in 
the condition of the army*in the Crimea, such an innovation 
upon the established regulations of the service would be re¬ 
warded W’ith the same success. 

•v 

‘ AVith regard to overcrowding, boUi for barracks and 'bospitals, 
the i'«"gulation for our .servic<5 is overcrowding. But r ven the regu¬ 
lation space was not adhered to. Tlie. men were laid on paillasses 
on the floor, as close as they conld lie. The sanitary condition of 
the buildings was extremely defi-ctive. It is impossible to describe 
the state of t he atmosphere of the barrack hospital at night. I have 
been well acquainted with the dwellings of the worst parts of most 
of the great cities in Emojic, but have never been in any atmo¬ 
sphere which I could compare with it,’ # 

She then particularises with horrible minuteness the various 
morbific influences which prevailed in and around the hospitals: 
the poisonous sewerage — the accumulations of filth, vermin. 
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and foul air—tlic decomposed animal and vegetable matter — 
the impure water, in the tank supplying which were seen the 
foul Iios[)ital dresses — the absence of proper and cleanly uten¬ 
sils, and the Tise of the regulation tubs, the effect of which on 
the atmosphere of the wards was past description — the walls 
and ceilings saturated with organic matter — the burial of the 
dead so close to the hospital as to poison the air, and many other 
details of the same di^^usting character. 

‘ The sick might have been loaded with medical comforts, attended 
by tlie first medical men of the age. Under such sanitary conditions 

as existed at Scutari, they had not a chance. I am bound to 

say that the military hospitals I have seen in England,— Portsmouth, 
Cluatham, Broinpton,— arc almost as much in want of certain sanitary 
works as Scutari.’ 

And this last statement Is completely borne out by the nicui- 
bers of the Sanitary Commission, wlio minutely inspected the 
Jiosfutals at Chatham and at Portsmouth, which, as being two 
principal stations, tliey presumed might bo taken as fair si)eei- 
incns of army hospitals at home. For they report, that when the 
wards of Fort Pitt ITospltal, at Chatham, are full, the allowance 
of space is very ■'nmli, smaller in fact than that laid down in 
the hospital regulations; ami being ill ventilated, they are 
remarkably foul in the mori'iug. The walls are not painted 
sufficiently often, b‘H’!\uso, says tljc purveyor, ' they do not look 
‘ after the hcaltlij ‘but after the wood-workand this has an 
ill effect upon the j)atienls. For w.'int of proper drainage, a 
most horrible stench is produced close to one of tlie wards 
and to the k'^chen, where great annoyance is necessarily ex¬ 
perienced from the smell, linuicdiately outside the hospital 
gate is a nuisance, the effetit of which is thus described; ‘ 1 

* ran assure the Coinmisslonci's,’ says a witness, ‘ 1 liavc almost 

* fainted from the horrible smell. It has drawn tears from my 

‘ eyes worse than any hartshorn bottle that 1 i;ver put to iny 
‘ AVhen the wind is^iii a particular direction, I can smell 

‘ it for a quarter of a mile. It is about twenty yards from the 

* <aisematc, anfl a hundred from tlie General Hospital. 1 have 
‘ oinell it on the Parade.’ At Prompton Hospital, the wards being 
faulty in construction, have no means of thorough ventilation, 
and arc depemlent on what can be supplied artificially; they 
arc not pro])erly supplied with cupboards, so that the clothes 
and effects of the patients, including blacking brushes, arc 
stowed with p*vtcr utensils, creating more smell and impurity, 
under the beds. No cup, saucer, or eartlienwarc mug is issued, 
not* any glass, even for the purpose of taking medicine. But 
til.' patient is supplied with a plate and with an earthenware 
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bowl, out of which, at breakfast, he drinks his tea and coffee, 
and his soup and beer at dinner. J'lie patients have also a tin 
mug, which is soon corroded, and presents a nauseous appear- 
ance, out of which they refuse to drink; nor is it possible to 
drink any hot liquid from these mugs, because they absorb and 
retain the heat, and become too hot to admit of contact M'ith 
the lips. The ablutions are performed iu a lavatory, where a 
long trough contains basins into which water can be turned: for 
patients who are too ill to leave their beds, a basin and towel 
^ brought, one basin being allowed to each ward; the round 
towels are supplied by one department of issue, and the square 
by another. The kitchens in these hospitals ai-c very defective ; 
that in Fort I*itt Hospital being extremely confined and very 
offensive, from the contiguous nuisance, which has already been 
noticed. There are no kitchen ranges, nor any means of roast¬ 
ing or baking, except in a small adjoining room, used as a 
kitchen for extras, where there are means of baking about 
sixteen puddings at a time, and a gridiron for broiling mutton 
chops. The ordinary rations arc, as in barracks, babitually 
boiled in large coppers, and no change or variety in the pre¬ 
paration of their food can bo effected for the sick. Before a 
certain hour—ten, or half-past ten—in the morning, wdicn the 
extras for the day arc provided, it is not possible to give chicken 
or beef-tea to a patient requiring inimediatc §uj)port; the regu¬ 
lations not permitting any stock of liicat to be kept in tlie hos¬ 
pitals, nor more to be purcliascd than the exact amount pre¬ 
scribed for the day’s use of the patients. The object of the 
regulation is to guard against purhuuing the meat; and this 
r»bject is secured, not by keeping a supply for emergencies in 
proper custody, under lock apd key, but by there being no meat 
to purloin. The Commissioners enter into very minute details 
on the subject of the Cliatham hospitals, as being the chief 
hospitals of the armyj^'and which suffer not from casual defi¬ 
ciency in some one department, but from ir.sufficicnt accommo¬ 
dation and supply pervading every bnmeh of the establishments. 
They have, in justice to Dr. Andrew Smith, inserted in their 
Appendix a memorandum submitted by that gentleman in ,Tune, 
1843, in which various defects in these hospitals are exposed in 
detail; and they significantly remark, that ‘ the worst and most 
‘ dangerous nuisances then complained of liavc not been removed 
* to this day.* 

The condition and appliances of the IMclvillc (Naval) Hos¬ 
pital at Chatham, into which the sick from the Marines are 
received, present a marked contrast with the army hpspitals. 
Whether the superiority of the naval hospital be attributable to 
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the greater concentration of administrative power and respon¬ 
sibility, with j)rofessional knowledge and experience of the 
wants of the service in the Board of Admiralty, or to any 
other cause, the fact is indisputable. The building is well 
adapted to its purpose and to the requirements of the patients, 
with ample s])aco between the beds; the ventilation is excel¬ 
lent, and the'wards, being fresh painted, are admirably clean 
and very cheerful. *Xii Jtniplc supply of water furnishes the 
lavatories, and keeps the other needful appurtenances of each 
wal'd perfectly clean and sweet. The kitchens are excels 
lent, and enable the patients to have roast as well as boiled 
meat. The supply of furniture, crockery, glass, &c. is far 
more ample and of better quality than in the army hospitals. 
Female nurses arc employed in the naval hospitals; and Miss 
Nightingale remarks, that the contrast between these and mili¬ 
tary hos[)itals, where there are no female nurses, is most striking 
in point of order and cleanliness. Two members of the Com¬ 
mission inspected the military hospital at Portsmouth and the 
neighbouring naval hospital at llaslar: — 

‘ 'I'he former has been constructed on a very defective plan ; the 
wards are loo lonj; Ix-twcen tin- windows from buck to front; the 
means of venliliition toe wholly insidetiuale; the cuhi<; space for each 
patient is about half of what it should be ; the Ijospital is not clean, 
and as IImm’C are no femah' mirst*':, it is destitute of thal neatness and 


order obserV''d at Ilftblar. The abintiou room is badly liglit,ed, and 
tlicre is no proper bath accoinmtxhiiion. Tliis hospital atfords, in 
every respect, a very striking contrast in its sanitary condition to 
ilaslar Hospital, though there are some points In which the lalter 
would admit of improvement. J he Naval Hospital, at IJaslar, ivas 


beautifully clean in e\ery part; tb* flours well rubbed, tl»e w'allsaud 
ceilings brightly whitewashed, and the light almiidant. The oflieers’ 
quarters arc carpeted and suilaldy Jurnished. The kitchens aiv in 
the basem<!nt of the building ; they were in excellent condition, airiply 


provided with bo'lers, and along one side w:;s a hw-ge iron range, for 
cooking by gas. Female nurses are employid in all the wards, and, 
judging from the neatness and cleanliness around the sick, they appear 
to be efficient in their duties.’ 


With respect to the internal supply and service of the hospi¬ 
tals, the same contrast wiiich had been noticed between the 
Melville Hospital and the army hospitals at Chatham, was re¬ 
marked between Haslar and the neighbouring army hospital at 
Portsmouth. And this same contrast had been pointed out as 
existing in June, 1843, by Dr. Andrew Smith, in the memoran¬ 
dum already referred to. 

The Commissioners have, at considerable length, recapitulated 
iLe various evils which recent experience and these investiga- 
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lions have brought to light, affecting the sanitary condition, of 
the army; and they have, after much considemtion, proposed 
an appropriate remedy for each. But the recommendation, 
which we regard as being of paramount importance to all 
the rest, is that for reconstructing, and giving a higher posi¬ 
tion to, the medical department in the Army. We are happy 
to 'observe, that the Commander-in-chief has,' without loss 
of time, abolished the inequality in point of relative rank 
between the medical and the other officers of the army — an 
odious distinction justly condemned by the Commissioners. 
Without adequate pay and fair promotion, it cannot bo ex¬ 
pected that the army medical department will attract to its 
ranks men of the requisite professional ability, of cultivated 
minds, and of scientiiic knowledge; and wc rejoice that the 
Commissioners have [n’oposcd reforms well calculated to secure 
this great object. 

Sanitary science, and the skill to apply it judiciously for the 
preservation of the general health, under every variety of climate 
and cireuinstanccs, should be qualifications indispensable for the 
military medical officer, who bhoiild no longer be a mere obtru¬ 
sive volunteer adviser, wliosc counsel In this respect ma}' be, as we 
see it has been, ad(ipted or njected according to the caprice of 
the officer commanding; and a heavy resi)onsibility should be 
fastened upon the comniander, who, without overpowering mili¬ 
tary or strategical ri;asons, should disregard the advice delibe¬ 
rately recorded by the sanitary bfficer charged with the health 
of the troops, whether at home or abroad, in the camp, in tin* 
barrat'k, or in the hospital. 

Wc attach the greatest value to the recommendations of 
the Commissioners, that in order to secure that sanitary conside¬ 
rations shall not be overlook*cil in the choice of sites for cneainp- 
lucnts, hospitals, or barracks, or iu aii}'- matter involving the 
health of the tit>ops, • suck as water supply, drainage, food,, 
clothing, &c., medical officers be invariably consulted; and in 
order to fix on commanding officers and on medical officers the 
responsibility properly belonging to each, that the medical offi¬ 
cer shall be required to give his advice iu writing, the command¬ 
ing officer to affix iu writing his reasons for rejecting it, if he 
think fit to do so, and to transmit the document to proper 
authority; that in order to secure to the commanding officer of 
an army in the field the most effective sanitary advice, and to 
relieve the principal medical officer of duties which Ids other 
avocations leave him no time to perform, a sanitary officer be 
appointed to act under the authority of the principal medical 
officer, but to be attached to the staff of the Quartermaster- 
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general. The Commissioners also propose that a sanitary officer 
should be one of the three colleagues whom they recommend to 
be associated with the Director-general of the army medical 
department in London. These three officers, selected for their 
eminence in medical, sanitary, and statistical knowledge rc> 
spectivcly, would act as the council of the Director-general. 
Thus by giving to sanitary science the means of enforcing the 
laws of public hygiene, and thereby preventing dieieasc, we shall 
secure to the troops the advantage of participating in the im- 
j'roved health and greater longevity Avhich tlie progress of civi¬ 
lization is bestowing upon all other classes of the community. 
The beneficial effects of advancing civilization, in promoting the 
health and prolonging the life of man, are displaycil with singu¬ 
lar clearness and ability in Soutliwood Smith’s Lectures on 
Epidemics considered with reference to their common nature, 
and to climate and civilization. A very careful analysis, ap- 
jiended to these lectures by Mr. Finlaison, of the Government 
Tontines of 16&3 and 1790, shows, that in the interval between 
the close of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, human 
life had, in this country, gained an addition equivalent to one- 
fourth part of its whole term. 

Several witnesses were examined on the subject of dress. It 
is obvious that the clothing of the troops should be adapted to 
the climate in which tlicy arc serving, and th.at no part of their 
licad-gear or bodv*. clothes should, in deference to sartorial 
msthctics, be allowed to endanger liealth or impede the free use 
i>f the limbs. It appears that the quality of the materials is dis¬ 
creditable to -i manufacturing nation; and that a reform in this 
particular is essential to the Avcdl-bcing of the soldier: which 
reform would be effected by subjecting tlie materials, before 
issuing themTor use, to the scrutiny*of trustworthy professional 
examiners skilled in such matters. Boots, shakos, forage caps, 
great coats, and knapsacks are in turn passed iifulcr review, and 
found to be objectionable in some important particular or other; 
while the tight leathern stocks, confining the necks of the 
soldiers, become, on a march, a punishment ns absolute as 
the wooden stocks for confining the legs of culprits in the olden 
time. 

Among the causes of the sickness and mortality of the Infantry, 
the Commissioners place want of exercise, and especially of that 
‘Species of exercise which useful labour supplies; lor the guards¬ 
man may cxchum, with Antony,— 

* Ten thousand liarms, more than the ills I know, 

My idleness doth hatch.’ ^ 

They therefore recommend that every barrack should contain 
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workshops, and that the men should be employed on diflerent 
kinds of labour when possible. In short, that the soldier should 
be treated more like a man and less like a machine. To these 
recommendations we attach the highest value, both with refer¬ 
ence to the health and happiness uf th&mcn while they remain in 
the army, .and to their welfare and the benefit of the community 
to which they arc restored when their term of military service 
has expired, and when the discharged engineer or sapper beats 
all competitors from the other ranks of the army in the general 
labour market of the country. 

The Royal Engineers, better known by their former appella¬ 
tion of Sappers and Miners, have in^ach week for drill only one 
day which is broken in upon by three or four hours’ work, and 
one half day; the rest of their time is given to work, yet they 
arc not inferior to any ordinary regiment in marching or ma¬ 
noeuvring. So far from it, that very recently the Commander- 
in-chief of the army, in presence of the whole garrison of Chat¬ 
ham, after a brigade field-day, strongly repeated, that he never 
saw a regiment of infantry move better than the Engineers. And 
as might be expected, the returns of mortality among the trttops 
at home pi-ovc that the mortality of the Engineers is with one ex¬ 
ception (the Household Cavalry, in which the mortality is slightly 
lower than in the Engineers.) the lowest of all the branches of 
the British army; that of the Foot Guards being the highest. 
But it is not oidy while in the eftcctive ranks of the army that 
the mortality of the Foot Guards is found so much to exceed 
that of the other troops: the same excess is observed after their 
removal to the pension list. It appears from the returns, that 
the aggregate mortality of j)cnsioners who had served within the 
tropics, is even less than among those who have never been ex¬ 
posed to that de8erii)tion of Service; and that the excess of mor¬ 
tality in the latter arises from the great mortality among the 
pensioners from t4ic F^ot Guards, which exceeds by oiic-third that 
of the general mass who have not been exposed to service w'ithin 
the tropics; and, so far as can be ascertained, this is mainly 
owing to the prevalence of consumption; which is so common 
and so fatal among, these soldiers during their term of scxvice. 

There is nothing, therefore, to prevent a man, whose time is 
mainly occupied by industrial pursuits, from being a good sol¬ 
dier as well as a good artisan; and the facility with which pen¬ 
sioners from the Sappers and Miners find employment in civil 
life, the high wages which they earn, and the position which 
they take among the working classes, piosent a striking epn- 
trast to the utter helplessness of the mere old soldier, who, on 
his discharge, after twenty-one years’ service, if his pension 
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suffices to maintain him, too frequently returns to civil life n 
useless member of society, at the age of forty ; or, if liis pension 
is insufficient to maintain himself and his family, falls into-the 
lowest rank of unskilled labourers. ^J'lie statistical report on 
the sickness, mortality, and invaliding among troops in the 
United Kingdom gives many interesting particulars respecting 
the condition *of the ^pensioned soldiers, wdiich, but for their 
appearing in the unattractive form of a stalistlt^al iep(>rt, wtmld 
have received more general attention. It seems that at the 
date of the report (ISAS) 19,994 of these men were receiving 
pensions varying from fivej)encc to ninepence a day — a class 
which, being only capable *of unskilled labour, have often the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining ein])loyine.nt jit the lowest rate 
of vrages; while, in seasons of distress, they arc always the first 
to be tluwvn out of work, the empKn ors })roviding in tlic first 
instance for those indigent {)cople who, having no pensions, 
would otherwise become ebargealdc t(.» the poor's rate. Kxcept 
therefore in spring and harvest, or wlten there is an extraordi¬ 
nary demand for unskilled labour in tlu'manufacturing ili-tricts. 
these old soldiers .ire restricte.l to tlu-ir pensions, wlileli are 
totally inadequate to their own siib.sistcnc.e, much less to that tif 
a family. If they apftly to the union for relief, any allowance to 
them is deducted from the issue of pe.ii.-ion; and this i> the 
case also if they are reecivod into ihc workhouse, vvJiilc no 
allowance is mudf Ibr the labour on wliich they may have been 
employed there. On leaving tin; workhouse, they consequently' 
fiiui themselves worse off than whi-n tliey entered it, as their 
pension for the next quarter has b(;en antie/ipated, and they have 
nothing but their unskilled labour to dejiend uj)on. That tlicir 
difficulty in finding employment is not attiibutabie to their own 
misconduct, is shown by the compiiralive. rarity of any serious 
complaint against them since they iiave been under military 
superintendence, and by the fact tliat a v«ry Inconsiderable frac¬ 
tion of the w'liule nuiubor is reported by tlic staff officers as of 
butl or indifferent character, chiefly arising from intemperance. 
The large families of these men, many' of them born in the 
army, and consequently, like their jiarents, trained to no indus¬ 
trial pursuits, forms another of the sei'ious disadvantages they 
have to contend with. 

Colonel Jebb declares that a great proportion of the repairs 
of the barracks might be done by military artificers, if carpen¬ 
ters’ and other workshops were attached to the barracks; for when 
a man was once fully drilled, ho might go out with his regiment 
once or twice a week, and at other times be usefully employed 
as a carpenter or smith. The soldier should, of course, learn 
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every thing that could be useful to him on active service in the 
field; and the skill and knowledge so acquired would greatly 
facilitate his gaining a respectable social position, and an inde¬ 
pendent livelihood in civil lilc when discharged from the army. 
Several distinguished officers rocominend that all sohliers should 
be taught to bake bread and to cook; though General Law- 
rcncc naively remarks of this latter accoinplishnicnt, tliat under 
the present system —which wo hope is doomed to early extinc* 
tion—‘ there is very little scope for talent; for tltcre is only one 
* dish to cook all the year round.’ 

The ^ Field Officer,’ the title of whoso ])ainphlct, dated from 
Aldcrshott, is prefixed to this artTcle, was forcibly struck by 
the almost exj^lusivc einploYmont of civil labour at the camp 
there. TIis short pamphlet is the production of a thoughtful 
man and zealous officer, of great and varied experience, who from 


personal observation accurately 
of the. soldier’s present portion. 


ajipreciatc^ the disadvantages 
lie strongly recommends the 


erni)loynient of milllary lal>our, with a view to elevate the cha- 
raetor and iin)>rovc tlie ])osition (vf the soldier: declaring that if 
the ficdi! of employment which the requirements of the army 
alford were oixmed to our soldiers, it miirht be converted into 


a ’’alnable adjunct to our regimental .system. And it \va.>» prot^cd 
in evidence, before the (’onunissioiiers, that the. Eiivopean troops 
of the Indian army are allow'd! to follow industrial pursuits (as 
tailors, shoem.akers, farriers, oarjvjnters, bool:binders, and watch¬ 
makers), to their own improvcmoiit. both in conduct and in 
health, and without detriment to them as soldiers. 


Again, active service before the eneiiiy may demand of the 
sohlier the performance of duties analogous to those of the 
skilful railway excavator — an employment requiring great 
physical strength and miieli energy, coupled with the intel¬ 
ligence to apply these qualities to the best adva.tdagc. The 
skill to do W'cll Yhis, «r indeed any kind of oul-of-d(H>r work, is 
of course not to be aerjuired in barracks, situated in the metro¬ 
polis or in any other large, towm. JUit the railway system, by 
annihilating the obstacles of space and time, lias given us, on 
ary extraordinary emergency, the means of transporting troops 
instantaneously to any given point from any reasonable distance; 
and the establishment of an efficient police, not only in the 
metropolis, but also in the provinces, has made ample provi¬ 
sion for securing the public peace under all ordinary circum¬ 
stances. Since the establishment of the Metropolitan police in 
1829, the soldiery have never been bnmght into conflict with a 
London mob. In fact, the progress of civilization, of which we 
have traced the advantages in some other particulars of our social 
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system, 1ms substitulctl the active intclllgcut constable, with 
his truncheon and his handcuffs, always on the alert within 
the limits of his beat, for the grim sentry, stationary on his j>ost, 
with his musket loaded with ball cartridge. In the metropolis 
we have now a well-organized police force of upwards of 6000 
men in the prime of life; and in the provinces a county and 
borough policc'force amounting to nearly 11,000. There seems 
then to be no suliieicut reason why the great bulk of the troops at 
home should not be quartered in the country, where there would 
be adequate means of finding them suitable employment, and 
only a small proportion in towns, where, by frequent reliefs, none 
would remain for any lengthened period. There seems also to 
be no sufficient reason why a ])opulation drawn from the ranks 
of agrictiltuml labourers in the country, and of journeymen in 
towns should not, when collected in a barrack, wdicther in town 
or country, minister, as artificers of every ki»jd, to tlieir own 
wants, in the same way as the members of any other section of 
the couiuiiinity. Tlicre are always among the troops some arti¬ 
ficers ; and others might be incorpurated into each regiment from 
the Kiigineers, so at to have a certain i)roi>orLion, for instance a 
company, of skilled artificers In ovny rogimeiit, by whom the 
knowledge and practice of useful industry might be introduced 
and maintained among the hole body. They might then 
make their own brioks, build and keoji in repair their own bar¬ 
racks, form their Own parade-ground, ;'-ud the roads about their 
barracks, make and maiiitaiii the drainage and watercourses, 
and wJicn practicable, enclose their })remises by cntrcuchinents, 
that they might become familiar with the advantages of well 
laid out parapets, and with all the auxiliaries of defence. It is 
a remarkable deficiency in almost all iilnglisli military instruc¬ 
tion that it is confined to the attack.' 

We have considered the condition of the soldier when in the 
army, as bearing upon his future prospects wlmn he shall be 
returned upon the civil j)opulation, from which ho was taken, 
at llu; greater length, because this subject, though of the utmost 
importance, was not touched upon by the Commissioners in 
their Keport, it being beyond the limits to which their inquiries 
were restricted. It only remains for us to express our sense of 
the calm tera]>er and judicial tone which characterise the Report 
throughout, and our earnest hope that the necessary reforms 
which the Commissioners recommend will forthwith be applied 
to ensure the bodily health aikd comfort of the soldier, and to 
emancipate his mind from the degrading thraldom of idleness. 

Upon the presentation of the Commissioncra’ Report, with 
a view to give effect to the recommendations contained in it. 
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four separate sub-commissions were issued, the respective mem¬ 
bers of which were, 1. To inspect every barrack and hospital, 
and to devise and execute the necessary works with such expe¬ 
dition as the available resources of the country may permit, 
until every barr.ick and hos[)ilal shall have been brought into 
a healthy and satisfactory condition; 2. To draw uj) a scheme 
for re-organizing the ofiice of Director-general of the Medical 
Department, and tor rigiilatlng the jnomotions and revising the 
regulations of the dej»av(uient: C>. To draw up a scheme for 
the proposed Military Medical School ; and 4. To arrange 
the basis and forms on wliicli the statistics of disease and mor¬ 
tality in the army are luMieeforth to be collected and recorded; 
for the vital stati^tics of the army slionid be so kept as to enable 
the (Tovernment to comjjarc th.* rates of sickness and death in 
thr army with those of civil life, and with its own rates at pre¬ 
vious ])eriods, to judge of the comparative healthiness of every 
station and every barrack, to trace sickness and mortality to 
tlicir vaiioiis causes, to ascertain the comparative influence of 
eacli, and to take the jnccautions and apply the remedies which 
the case may require. 'I’hc reports from the mcdic,ul officers 
sboiild tell the c.oininandcr <tf the forces in the held not.only 
wliat is the past and exi.'^tliig state of .sickness and moirtality in 
In'S army; but wduit are the causes of them; and for what 
time, at a continuance cif the same rate, ;jnd with what reiri- 
forcemejits, he can maintain his armv in the field — of these four 
sub-commissi(*us the jiublic are now eagerly looking for the fruits. 

'Die cordial unanimity with which the House of Commons 
ratified the Deport of tlie Commissi on ci*s, by passing the resolu¬ 
tions moved on the 11th of May by Lord Ebrlngton, leaves us no 
cause for fear that any unreasonable delay or unexpected obstacle 
will bo allowed to retard the reforms proposed by the Commis¬ 
sioners for the removal of existing abuses; -while their recommen¬ 
dations (which we liaVe described) for jilacing the soldier under 
effective sanitary sinwcillance, as regards every particular by 
which his health or his life may be endangered, excepting the 
fire of the enemy, in whatever circumstances he may be placed, 
— wdiether in camp, in barrack, or in hospital,—-will provide 
adequate security for the future. The department constitu¬ 
tionally responsible for tlie vigilant control of the Estimates 
will, in canying into effect the unanimous decision of that 
branch of the Legislature which holds the purse-strings of 
the nation, be bound to take due care that the soldier's health 
shall not henceforth be sacrificed cither to a short-sighted and 
narrow-minded parsimony, or to a wasteful expenditure of the 
public money on the ill-considered schemes of projectors. 
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Akt. VI. — 1. jaten und Germaiicn, eine historisrhc Unter- 
suehumj. Von Adolf IToltzmann. Stuttgart: 1855. One 
vol. Svo. 

'I. Dks otinioifraphisclif Verhlilfniss der Kflten vnd Ger- 
mamv. iwe!^ ti n Attsichteii drr Alien nnd den sprnehlichen 
Ueherresf.n dart/fdrpt con Dr. II. 15. C. I>i:anj)ES. 
Lcij'zig: 1857. Oik* vol. Svo. 


■Jv altc'inpting to rc-produro. :i tlistinct .aid prooiso 

of the and lil'e of the aneient Greek? 

and lioinauf!. It i.« ncees^ary lo keep steadily in view the nar- 
rovMies? of *1 heir irooirvaphical liorizon. and tin*, slow rate at 
winch it Avas enl:irged l>y r-oniinerec, eoiniuest, and seientliic 
discovery. At the iline of llvrodoliis, the Crri'cks leid, in A''ia, 
heeeinc Jieqiiainted v. itli a (‘on.>idt'rahlc pan of tiie Poiviaii 
eni]»irc : and, in AlVitii, the Aile liad eanietl lliein into the 
interior of Kuvnt: ! ut to the we-t and iit'rth iheir knowdedcre 
did not reach niiieh beyond tin >hor! '. of the Alediterraiiean. 
With the eiiiei'jcirt of i\in\>p*-, liie Greeks of tlait 'pi iiod were 
wlndly iinaefjnalr.ted ; they had ncM-r .'ailed heyoinl lhe)Stiait!£ 
of Oilurdtar ; the wt.-tern sIujj. ■“ of Spain and .France, Britain, 
Germany, and Scandinavia, were, unknown to them a? 
America <tr AustraU n 

The g:oat iieu), ilerenks. who was eonce.ivt'd in the liglit oi 
a civiliser and benefactor of mankind ; a^ dcstrovlng w i!d ))ea.?ts, 
as ]mnislilng tyrants, as opening roads over iinpassahle regions, 
was beli<n(‘il t ■ have made tlu* Straits of Gihraltar tlie term 


of his ex})cditiuii lo ll )0 far awM, ajwl to have there erected 
two columns, as memorials <>i‘ his eeLtreme course. TJjcse pil¬ 
lars, heyoiul whi(‘h, afcording to Ihudar, everv thing was in- 
acc<-*ssible and unknown, tvcrc converted, by tjio rationalising 
tendencies of the later Greeks, into natural objects; into rocks, 
promontories, or islands. The early (ireeks, liowevcr, under¬ 
stood the Pillars of Hercules in a literal sense, as they are 
represented on the pillar dollars of old and new Spain. Tlie 
same hero was suj)poscd to have erected similar columns on the 
shores of fljo Pontus; and thus Euripides speaks of the Black 
Sea and Mount Atlas, as the proverbial extremities of the 
known Avorld to the east and west. Even the cautious and 


sceptical Aristotle believed that the sea beyond the Pillars of 
^Hercules was unfit for navigation. Practically, tlie ancients 
regarded the Mediterranean as a lake, and their navigation 
would not have been perceptibly affected if its western, like its 
eastern, extremity had been closed by an isthmus. 
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The voyage of tlie Argonauts is purely fabuloiiSj and no 
infii’cnccs can bo drawn from it respecting the liistory of 
eonnnorce or gcogrsudiical discovery ; but it is certain that the 
Greeks of Asia Elinor had, at an early jicriod, sailed into the 
Ilhu'k Sea, and llellonlo colonies had begun to be plrintcd on 
its coasts so early as tlic M-venth century before Christ. The 
Cimmerian Jlosporns and flic Palus JVbvotis art.^ mentioned by 
^d^'scliylns; and an e])!grani, ailriluitcd t(* Simonides, alludes to 
the <lislant Tanais. Herodotus was.well aeqiiainted with this 
river (llio Hon), whicli he describes as tlowi»)g into tl>e Lake 
Mavitis, and as dividing lOuroja* from Asia. J>ut the Ca-^juari 
Sea lay beymid the range of tin; dlstine.t vision <d' the Greeks. 
Arteiiiidorus, of lOphcsus, a ge(tgra])i‘.er avIjo lived alxuit 100 
li.c., deedared tliat the eonutry east of the Tanais was unex- 
j>!ori‘d. Even after tin* expedition of Alexander, tin; Caspi.-tii 
was believed to be a of the Northern < )<*ean, Avlth wliich 
it conniiunleatt d bv a h nir iianow ehiuinel. '!l’he Gren’k-s were 

• t. 

igiuuMJii of llie V'olga : tills liver first oe.curs under the name 
of tie* lllia, in tin; writings <»f geographer.-^ and hi-iorians who 
lived m.der tin- Ib'uian e!0])ire. IMiny. indeed, inlonn-i ns 
that, with regard tvi tlie TaluK Ma’otl., his eonlein[)orarics 
believed it to lie eonnecteu with the (Jreat Nortlicrn Sea. 
Some tlii'Uglil that it was a gtili' of the ocean, while othci.s 
held it to Ik a l.igoon. separated from the sea. by a narrow strip 
of land. .So imjx rf. criy ncqtriintcd wej-e'the Greeks with the 
gcograpliy of the lands to the. north of their own country, that 
in the reign ot’Eiiilip the Fifth, oi'Macedon (ItSl n.f.), it was 
generally ludieved that the lUaek Sea and the. Adi iatic, the 
Danube and the Alp., Could be Teen simultaneously from the 
top of Hannus.'^ 

Herodotus is ignorant of the Alps as a chain of mountains: 
lie calls the Alpis a. river flowing northwards from Upper 
Italy, and falling into the Danube ; he likewise describes 
Pyrene as a town near the sources of the Danube. It w'as, 
be says, unknown, in his time, whether Europe was bounded 
by sea on the wc.st; he cxjiressly states that he had been 
unable to ascertain tliis fact from the testimony of any eye- ' 
witness, notwithstanding his endeavours to obtain information 
on the subject. Polybius, the consistent enemy of exaggera¬ 
tion and imposture, declares tliat, in his time (about 150 B.C.), 
nothing was known of the northern parts of Europe, lying 
between Narbo, in Gaul, to the west, and the river Tanais, to 
the east. The prevailing belief of that period was that the 


* See Livy, xl. 21, Mela, ii. 2. 
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ocean stretched across tlie north of Europe, from the nei.i^hbour- 
liood of the Cas])«an and the Sea of Azi>ff, to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. TJisit the belief in a circuiniluoiis ocean, con¬ 
necting the northern sliores of India with Germany, continued 
to hold its ground for some time longer, appears from a curious 
anecdote preserved by Pliny and Mein. (J. Alctellus Ccler, when 
])ro“Con3uI of (hsalpine Gaul, in 62 n.c., received as a present 
from the Icing of the Suevi, some Indians, who were said to 
have sailed from India for purposes of trade, and to have 
been carried by contrary winds to Germany. 'J’he Suevi dwelt 
on the eastern bank of the Khiue; and their donation must 
have been sent to Mctellus Across the Alps. 

The name of Britain seems to have been first made known to 
the Greeks by Pytheas, a Mussilian navigator, who lived at or 
soon after tlie time of Alexander tlio Great. JVtheas jjub- 
lishcd an account of a vovage which he dctlarcd himself to 
have made along the north-western coasts of Europe. lie 
slated that he had visited Britain, and traversed the whole of 
it bv laud ; lie likewise gave an account of a marvellous island 
named Thule, situated rix days’ sail to the jiortli of Britain, near 
the frozen sea; lie did not juofoss to have roaclusd this island ; 
he stated, liow'ever, that it .was composed of a substance which 
was neither earth, air, nor watei', but was something corn- 
];oiimled of all three, and resembled the puhno marinns^ a uiol- 
lusen found in the Mediterranean. Of this substance, he 
asserted that he had seen a speoimen. He likewiscj gave an 
account of amber being found in a nortliern island, opjiosite a 
shore of the ocean inhabited by tbe. Guttoncs. He added that^ 
on his return, he had sailed along the whole coast of northern 
Kurope, betw’ccn Gadoira and the Taiiai.s. 

The criticisms of Polybius and ^Strabo prove conclusively 
tlitit Pytlica.s Avas to a great extent an impostor, and that the 
account of his voyage to these remote regions is entitled to 
little or no credit. The name and existence of Thule w'erc equally 
the invention of Pytheas; they represented nothing real, al¬ 
though attempts were made in later times to invest Thule wnth 
a geographical character; and his statement that he had coasted 
along the north of Europe from the river Don to Cadiz, shows 
that his accounts rcsteil not on fact, but on the fanciful errors 
received in his own day. It cannot be considered as certain 
tliat he even sailed as far as Bi'itaiu. Gossclih, indeed, after a 
careful analysis of the supposed facts reported by Pytheas, 
Comes to the conclusion that he never visited that island, but 
that lie collected cither at Gades, or at sonic other port fre¬ 
quented by the Carthaginians, sonic vague notions on the 
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northern seas and regions of Europe, and that he passed them off 
upon his countrymen for his own discoveries.* 

Herodotus declares that he has no knowledge of the northeni 
river Eridanus, or of the Cassitorid Islands, from which amber 
and tin were imported into Greece. He believes, nevertheless, 
that the two articles in question came from the extremities of 
the earth. These extremities of the earth w'ere, ^doubtless, the 
southern shore of the Baltic and Cornwall; from which places 
the Greeks were supplied with these c«mmodilies, through the 
agency of some intermediate trade. Timajus, the histoidan, 
who wrote about 250 n.c., stated that tin was brought from 
an island within six tlays’ sail ot* Britain: Polybius knew 
that tin was produced in the Britannic Islands; and Posidonius, 
about fifty years after him, stated that [t- was trans])orted from 
those islands to Massilia. The most ju'obablc supposition is, 
that Greece and Italy were exclusively sup}»lied with amber 
by an overland trade, across Central Europe, from the shores of 
the Baltic; to the head of the Adriatic; and that the Britannic 
tin was for the most part carried across Gaul to Massilia. 

Before, about the year 7(M) the entire carrying trade 

of the ^Icdlterranean seems to have been in the bands of the 
Tyrians; and they had, at })criods antecedent to authentic his¬ 
tory, established colonics’at Carthage, l^tiea, and Gades. The 
nortliern coast of Africa was, to a great extent, Pluenician : the 
coasting v<»yage from the Mile to tlie. Pillars of Hercules (which 
Scylax reckons at seventy-four dayscould therefore be safely 
performed by a Tyrian merchant vesxd. In this manner Tyre 
was able to carry on a regular trade with Gades and the w^ealthy 
I’artessiis, the favoured region upon the Bastis; but Jieithcr the 
Pljoeiiicians nor the Carthaginians appear to have advanced 
Ihcir permanent settlements far to the west of Gades; and if 
their trade to the north did not extend further than their trade 
to the south, al6ng tl>e western .shore of Africa, so far was it 
from reaching the amber coast of the Baltic, or the tin mines 
of Cornwall, that it could scarcely have ascended as high as 
the mouth t»f the Tagus. The traces of Phoenician cstablish- 


* Kccliorchcs sur la Geographie dcs Ancicris (Paris, 1813), vuLiv. 
p. 178. Keferences to the numerous writings respecting Pytheas and 
his supposed discoveries will be found in Fuhr, De Pythca Massi- 
liensi Dissertatio, Darmstadt, 1835; who likewise presents his I'eaders 
with an engraving of the pulmo marimis. Bayle (Diet. art. Pytheas) 
says of him, * 11 abusa ctrangement de la maxime, A beau mentir qui 

* vient de loin ; ear il n’y eut sortc de fables qu’il nc racontat des 

* pays septentrionaux, qu’il se vantoit d’avoir vus.’ 
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ments on tlie southern coast of S{)ain have been carefully col- 
Icctoil and investigated by JMcvers, in his lenrned work on the 
Pliocnicians: they extend along the whole of the ancient 
Bietica, trora Murgis to the river Anas or Guadiana: bat 
although Ulysippo, the modern Lisbon, fabled to bo the foiinda- 
tion t>f Ulvsses, is conjeeturval bj'' IVIovcrs, on etymological 
grounds, to hslve been a l*h<nnioian name, there is no clear his¬ 
torical record of the existence of any I'haiiiician factory on the 
western or Lusitanian face of the peninsula. 

The cntevurisc of the Caiihaginians, in tlm way btith of colo¬ 
nisation ami I’seovery, scciUh to have been directed rather along 
the African than along tliTe Kuro])ean shove of the Allaiilic. 
There were many Carthaginian settkanents on the western 
coast of Africa, beginning with 'fingis, the iuodern 'rangier: 
and the I’nnic mariners hatl, probably before .‘>0t) bceome 

iu^<jnainted with some of i1k‘ (.\inarv Islands. It insiy, however, 
be eotjfidcntlv assorted, that, the aicw'S of tlio.u.- who. like 
Ilecn'it, maiuUin tliut the Carthagit'.iaus sailed to tiie I'ru'ssan 
coast for amber, ami even hitit at their having reaehetl Amei'ica, 
are opposed both to evidence auvl ])r<il)abilily, 

liy the expi'tlitlou v»f Ca'=sar tlte lloniaus vroro made tie- 
quainled with the uf>rthern shores of Gan!, ati<l with liritaiu, 
situated at, the extremity ol' the worlfl.* It was C:esar's 1 oast 
that he had been not only liit iiivtalcr, hut the <li<eovercr, of 
this reinole island. The tJernian ocean wais lirsi. na\igjited by 
T)riisu‘‘. in 12 jj. o.; and in ix 1, 'rihririu.- sent a llotilla down 
the Rhine, with orders to I’ollovv the loast eastwards ;i!td to 
sail up the ir nith of the Elbe, aii tiporatiou which wn.'. aeeoin- 
plished with success. Tliose waters were, however, eottsidcred 
so distant from the Ronnin world, that Tedo Alhinovanus, a 
contemporary jtocf, could rejnesent one of the conipiinious ol 
Drusus as describing the terrors of the voyage in the following 
terms:— » 


‘ Quo ferimar? ruit ipse dies, orbenupte rclictum 
Ultima {icrpetuis claudit nn.tura tciiubris. 

Anne alio positas ultra sub eanline gentes, 

Atquc alium libris iutactuni (luap.riinus orbem ? 

D1 revoeant, rerumque T'ctaiit cognosccre linem 
Mortalcs oculps.* 

But although Roman discovery at this period advanced as 
far as the Elbe, it advanced no farther. ‘ Every thing,’ says 


* Yirgil (JEn. viii. 727.) speaks nf ‘extreini hominum Morini.* 
The Morini inhabited Northern Gaul, the country where Calais and 
'l Boulogne now stand. • 
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Strabo, ‘ beyond tljc Elbe is unknown ; ’ ‘ and,’ he adds, in the 
belief of a continuous northern sea, ‘ no one has navigated Jilong 
‘ the coast as far as the mouths of tlm Caspian.’ At the time 
of this gcographei’, liowcvcr, tlio Homans had heard of the 
jieninsula of tliitland, wliidi they called the Cinibric Cherso¬ 
nese; and bj^ the time of Pliny 1 liey had become acjjuaintcd 
with the Vistula. We leani, iiido<’d, fttun the same writer, 
tliat, (hiring the r<'ign ol Nero, a Homan knight was employed 
to buy amber in tin' noith of (:rermiftiy; that be reached the 
northern coast- wliich must have been the eoutlicrn (‘(Kist of 
tlie Baltic — by way of C^inmntum, a town on the JJannbe 
between the modt.'rn Vienna and Prt sbiirg, and that he returned 
to Home with a lariie smtnly of the article which lie was coin- 
missioned to jiureliase. 

At this ]K;ri(jd the Homans likewise heard of (be Cilstonce of 
the ScaiUiinavian jx'jiinsula; hut tliey ooneeivetl it to be a eol- 
Icetlou of l.irgi! islands, ami not a jieiiinsula: tO that ))y thi=. 
hypothesis (which stems ttj have rctainetl its euiTenev for v 
king time, -iince <;ven .hii naudes, u bo lived in the sixib eentury, 
mt'jiii«iii> die isl.iml t>f Scan/,i:i) thev were able tn reeoneile the 
oxisSeiiee id I.ir l in this iliActiou with an (ip-eii sea rcacliing to 
the north of the Caspian. 

iu tliis imperfect stati; oi‘ geograjihie.al knowledge respecting 
Central and iVortliern Pir.ii]>c, it i-: not likyly that the Creeks 
should have possesr-ed any di-tinet ideas rospeeting the jiopula- 
tion of tlu' counJries beyond the Danube and the Al])s. /J'be 
news of the ca])ture of Home by the Cauls in the year .‘ifK) li.c.. 
rcacl.ed Athens in the ftirrn of a story that an army of Hyper¬ 
boreans bad taken u llellouic city named Home, situated near 
the Orrat ISt'u. AH that JIgrodotus seems to know of the Celts 
is, that they dwell near the sources of the Danube, that their 
country is beyond the Pillars of Hercules, and that they lie 
furthest to the wesV, with the exception of the Cynetes. 
Strabo states that Tiniosthcncs and Eratosthenes, both writers 
on gcograjiliy about :280—200 li. v., and their predecessors, 
werovithout positive information respecting Iberia and Celtica, 
and still more concerning Germany and Britain. Indeed (he 
adds) their knowledge of Italy, the Adriatic, tlie Black Sea, 
and the regions immediately to the north, was extremely im¬ 
perfect. The prevailing opinion among the Greeks, until the 
campaigns of Ctesar had opened Central Europe, was, that the 
whole region west of Scythia was inhabited by a popula¬ 

tion; and it was. comprised under the general appellation of 
Celtica. 

The vague and fluctuating language of the ancients respecting 
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the ethnographical relations of Central and Northern Europe, 
has induced i)r. lloltzmanu to question the received opinion as 
to the Gauls, Germans, and Britons, and to propound, in the 
treatise named at the head of this article, the theory which we 
now })rocccd to state. 

The two propositions which he seeks to cslahlish, are — 1, 
that the Germans ar,c Celts; 2, that the Kymri and the Gaels 
are not Celts. And lie denies the truth of the received propo¬ 
sitions — 1, that the Germans arc not Celts; 2, that the Kymri 
and the Gaels arc Celts. He shows that the writers w'ho 
treated this subject after the rtjvival of letters, maintained the 
national identity of the ancient Cells and Germans, and that 
the now received oj)inion was first proraulgaled by Dorn Bou¬ 
quet in 1738. It was adopted by many writers in the hist 
century, but its universal accejitance was (according to Dr. 
Ib'ltzmnnn) owing to flie passions excited by the wars of the 
I^hencji Bevolution and Empire. At that period of mutual 
aversion, both parlies were glad to affirm that Germans and 
Gauls had always been distinct nations. Tlic finely organised 
Gallic nation fit was said by the French) had nothing in com¬ 
mon with the rough northern barbarians, who first under Ario- 
vistus, afterwards under the Vandal king, C'roeus, Cldodio the 
Frank and others, and, lastly, mnler Bliichcr, hud devastated 
the plains of Fraycc. On the other hand, the Germans ap¬ 
pealed to the description of the peojilc in the ‘ Germania ’ of 
Tacitus, and dw'clt on the passages of the ancients whieli spoke 
of the instaliility, the frivolity, and the vices of the Gauls. 
Hence both lutions. Dr. Holtzmaun thinks, rejoiced in repu¬ 
diating all community of language and affinity of blood, and 
gladly adopted the historical theory which coincided with their 
feelings of animosity. With regard to the Gaels and the 
Welsh, their national vanity, was gratified by a system'which 
represented them as the primitive people of Western Europe, 
and found in their language etymologies of ancicut Gallic 
words. Dr. lloltzmanu considers it as certain that the British 
races (under which name he includes the Kymri of Wales and 
Brittany, and the Gaels of Ireland and Scotland) and the Ger¬ 
mans arc of different national origins. Hence, as he truly says, 
it follow's that if the Germans arc Celts, the British races are 
not Celts. 

■ Dr. Holtzmann begins by laying it dowrn that all Central 
Europe was pihabitcd by Celtic tribes, such as the Cimbri and 
tlie Teutoues, wlio are expressly called Celts by the ancient 
writers; and that the belief in large immigrations of Germans 
fiom Scandinavia is groundless. He maintains that Scandinavia 
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was a barren and nearly uninhabited country, and that its repu¬ 
tation of being a cradle of nations is fabulous.' Hence he draws 
the conclusion that if Central Europe was occupied by Celtic 
tribes, and Scandinavia was nearly uninhabited, no space is 
left where the Germans could liavc resided. He next proceeds 
to collect the testimonies of tlic ancients, which support tlm 
identity of the Germans and the Celts; but these, when cor¬ 
rectly interpreted, arc in fact mere udoptidna and repetitions of 
the old vague phraseology by which all,Central Europe west of 
Scythia was assigned to the Celts and was called Celtica. Witli 
regard to the Jlritons, he shows that their affinity "with the 
Gauls is first affirmed by Tacitus in the ‘ Agricolabut his 
attempt to weaken this testimony is not successful. lie seeks 
further to support his views by adducing those statements of 
the ancients by which similar physical characteristics (such as 
light hair, blue eyes, and height of body) are attributed to both 
Colts and Germans, and by pointing out the rude and barbarous 
state of the Britons, as compared with the more civilised manners 
of the Gaids. The explanation of ^racitiis, that ‘ Britanni nia- 
‘ iient, qindes Galll fucrunt,’ is rejected by him as contrary to 
prolwbility. 

'file passages respecting tlie resemblance of the Gallic and 
British religions, cause Dr. lloltzmann greater difficulty. The 
presence of Druids in the island of Mona (Anglesey), when it 
wjis invaded by tlic Konians in 61 a.d., is distinctly attested by 
Tacitus in the 14th book of the ‘ Annals’; but this testimony 
he removes by a conjectural alteration of the text. Having 
cleared away this obstacle, he denies tlic existence of Druids in 
Britain. The positive testimony of C-iCsar that the Druidical 
discipline was invcntctl in Britain, and introduced from that 
country into Gaul, and that*thosc who wish to make themselves 
perlect masters of the system, generally repair to Britain in 
order to learn It, is agiiia set aside by substituting Germania 
for Britannia. The resort to such extreme measures in support 
of a historical theory, must be regarded as presumptive evidence 
that its state is desperate.* 


* Mr. (1. Merivale, in his recently published volume (vol. vi.) of 
the * History of the liomans under the Empire,’ devotes a ciiapter 
to the reduction of Britain by Claudius, and the subsequent operations 
of the Homan officers. In connexion with tips subject, he mentions 
the proscription of Druidism in Gaul by this Emperor (Suet. Claud. 
25.); he recognises the affinity of the Gallic and British religions, and 
considers British Druidism to have been extirpated by Suetonius 
Paullinus, in 61 n.c. 
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Dr. Holtziiiaiin concludes his proofs by an investigation of 
the words preserved from the ancient Celtic tongue, which he 
identifies with words in the Teutonic languages, and not with 
Gaelic, Welsh, or Breton forms. 

The arguments and conclusions of Div Holtzraann arc ex¬ 
amined and confuted by Dr. Braudes, in the essay whose title 
we have prefixed to this article. ^V'e consider the system of the 
former as unsound.' Whatever may be tlu; inconsistency or 
obscurity in the language used by tlio ancients, \vc cannot but 
think that Ciesar and Tacitus regardetl the Gauls and the Ger¬ 
mans as foiming distinct races,“and that botli considered the 
Britons as allied to their Gallic neighbours. Nevertheless, the 
boldness of hi? assertions attracts attention, and he will render 
an useful service to history if, l)y j)iitting the advocates of the 
received opinion upon their defence, he ciuiscs the evidence re¬ 
specting tJic ethnological relations of the Germans, Gauls, and 
Britons to be examined more critically than licrctolbro. 

We ought, in conclusion, to remind our readers that the 
critical investigation of the modern Celiie ianiruiiges was ori¬ 
ginated by our countryman, Dr. i^iidiard, twenty-five years 
ago, wliose treatise on tim subject, with the addition of a largi* 
store of iilustralive notes, lias recently been ropublicjhcd under 
the coinjictcnt editorship of Dr. I.iatliam. 
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Art. VII.—1. Deiniieres Chansons de 1834 d 1851. Par P. 
J. DE Bek ANGER. Anec une Icttre et une preface. Paris: 
18.'>7. 

2. Ma Biographie. Ouvragc ])'osthume dc P. «T, DE Berangeu, 

avec nn apjiendice. Paris: 1858. , 

3. Qn/trante-ciw/ Lr/tres dr Benwgrr et details snr sa Vie. 

Publi«'s par Madame Lo[j1Sfo Coi.Kt. Paris; 1858. 

1. Memoires de Berangcr, SourruirSf Par Savin DuN La- 
TOINTE. Paris: 1858. , 

5. Cours FawHier dr lAttrrulure,. Beranger. Par M. Be JjA- 
mautine: 1857. 

8. Beranger. el ses Dernieres Chnusnns. Par M‘. Kmtlk MoN- 
TKGiJT. (Kevue des Deux iVIondos.) 1858. 

7. Beranqer et ses Chansons. Pur .loSicrii BERNARD. Paris, 


'^PjliRTV-.six ye.ars have elapsed sim;e the? author of ^ De Boi 
‘d'Vvetot* Avas installeel in a place among die poets of 
Kurope ; and a.s he. hiiUM lK, in hi.s autobiogr.iphy, ha.« commemo¬ 
rated the. fact, ivc may ju.stifiably repeat that the title of enrol¬ 
ment was first made out by the ‘ Kdiuburgh Jlevicw.’ It is a 
quarter of a century .since we took leave of him, — on his taking 
leave of public life, by the publication of Iris ‘ Last Songs,’in 
183.3. Literature and inainiei> iiave hardly ever run through 
more nipid and strongly-marked changes, in one country, than 
those Avhich have marked the social and intellectual life of 
Prance, during the same period. Hardly over has a brilliancy 
so specious as fiouie ol* the phases of change possessed, faded so 
su#den]y away into tinit whicl) re.semble3 annihilation rath<?r tlian 
pause. But throughout the whole scries of cameleon metamor¬ 
phoses,— .surviving the dtcay of many tilings fondly in their 
hour presumed to be progressive and imperishable, - a voice, 
a name, a poet, and a vcr.so have lived on — grown, not de¬ 
cayed, in the midst of all the confusions around them,—and 
retaining, perhaps for all time, a lustre which many greater 
things have lost for ever. We can recall in art only one instance 
parallel to the position which Beranger has held during this 
quarter of a century,—the steadfast curiosity and interest which 
during five and twenty years have attached themselves to the 
perversely mute Signor Xiossini. But the parallel holds good 
only in part; the composer of ‘Guillaume Tell’ vanished 
behind the curtain while yet he was a young man; the singer of 
'Hoger Bontemps’ had reached maturity ere he withdrew. 
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The mugician had enriched the etores of Opera bj many 
large and important works; the chansonnier*s claim to remem¬ 
brance is confined within a single pocket volume of lyrics; 
some of which being prompted by the suffering or sarcasm of the 
moment, might fairly be deemed altogether ephemeral. 

If IJeranger was solicitously watched and singularly flattered 
during his silent life, he has not been forgotten on his 
death. The volufnch enumerated at the head of this article, 
which have been published in rapid succession since his death, 
indicate, by their diversity of parentage and character as much 
as by their number, the depth and width of interest behmging 
to their subject. Some aionths, however, have now elapsed 
since the last of them appeared; so that for the present we may 
assume the revelation to be complete,—the book of anecdote 
closed; and out of the memorials before us we proceed to trace 
an outline of the character of the Poet. 

In order to do this, it may bo as well briefly to describe the 
nature of these materials. — The body of the Poet, buried ere 
it Avas well cold, with the peremptory glories of a state luncral, 
had been laid in its grave only a feAV days, when an enthusiastic 
second-hand Corinne rushed (as it were) into the cemetery to 
fling a tawdry wreath of stage amaranths on the songster's 
simple tomb—telling the world that she had a right to be llie 
cbicf-niourner among chief-mourners; that she was the woman 
W’ho had Ijest appreciated the poet, — ‘ the muse ’ Avhom he had 
the most admired,—the spoiled child of genius, Avhom he had 
most delighted to spoil. Tims—to fit theatrical phrase to 
theatrical things—may be described the tribute paid to Berangcr 
by Madame Louise Colct, the southern poetess; yet, in spite of 
all the tawdriness and conceit of her little book, there is a touch 
of sincerity in its grief and its liumsfgc; and among the anecilllcs 
and iragraents of correspondence may be found a trait or two to 
which Ave have been indebted. 

Next, and not long after Madame Colet, arrived at Beran- 
ger’s tomb another mourner, more substantial and sadder, 
with more to tell, and a better right to speak—M. Savinien 
Lapointe. No common cause has M. Lapointe to conceive the 
spot where B4ranger lies hallowed ground. The chamonnier kept 
to the last of his life a very warm corner of his heart 
for poets of tlft people. He thought for them, he fought for 
tlieu)! he helped them against their own weakness — whether it 
took the form of vanity or melancholy. Be did his best to direct 
tlieir studies, to advance their fortunes, to obtain for their at¬ 
tempts a fair hearing. There are few things more pure, more 
abiding, more deep, than the affection which considerate 
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notice such as his is calculated to engender in those who have 
worth or merit. The shocnialsSr-poet whom Bdranger sought 
out at an early period of his career, whom he delicately assisted, 
discreetly counselled, and admitted to his confidence,-—whose 
services he accepted at that time of sickness, when a man can 
only bear real ministry,—may be forgiven for some exaggeration, 
• for some want of delicacy, ior some assumption,* M, Lapointe 
is, doubtless, too gratefully garrulous regarding the active, but 
delicately secret cliarities of liis idol: ()nc should be modest,’ 
said Charles Jjainb, ‘for a modest man.’ He is too positive 
again, in speculating on those opinions and convictions which 
every sincere man keeps locked wirhin his bosom. The extent 
to which Bcranger was orthodox or heterodox in his creed, was 
not to be -measured by his disciple. Over-confidence, some 
coarseness, and not a litlhj indisorotlon, mark M. Lapointe’s 
book; yet it contains manv interesting anecdotes, and a lew to 
which no futui’C biograpluu* can avoid referring. 

The enthusiastic ]>ancgyric of M. de Luuiartiiic is, again, in 
quality, entirclv diticrent from th«>sc of Msidamc Colct or M. 
1 

c 

nay more, of condescension. ‘ Kimlrod minds mingle,’ said Sir 
Charles (.iriindison to some new aoqnaintance, whom he desired 


^;q>ointc. ’Plui sonorous and j)notical egotism ol‘ the author of 
Jocelyn* and ‘(fciicvicvc' Hows through its pcriotls. The appre- 
iction is not without a certain tone and flavour of equality,— 


to encourage. Cottrtly, rhapsodical, chivalfous, cherishing the 
bounteous sympathies of a grand srigneur belonging to the court 
of genius, M. do Laiuartine sweeps round the simple grave of 
the rhanso7mier —with the air of one who fancies he leads a pro¬ 
cession and a dirge; paints his deceased friend, faithfully it may 
be, but from a palette of florid colours — places Jiiin on a con- 
sfiicuous pedestal, but dccomtcs him with an Arcadian profusion 
of inscription, urn, and gavkind. Lest we be thought to have 
forced a description for the purposes of cfiect, let us attempt 
to present, in free paraphrase, the portrait of one poet taken by 
another:— 


‘ Who was the man,' says M. ilc Lamarliric, speaking of the-poet’s 
strange and sudden funeral, ‘ so immunse tljtit an entire nation became 
too small to follow and to do honour to his burial procession ? Some¬ 
thing like this. A little old man, without distinction at the first 
sight, ulilcss one could penetrate his countenance with the divining 
glance of genius;—so much of simplicity was there, with all its sub¬ 
tlety. lie wore the dress of a rustic Alcinous, beneath which it was 
next to impossible to suspect his divinity in the midst of a* crowd ; 
shoes tied with a thong,—and with thick soles, of which I loved the 
heavy sound (ah me ! 1 shall hear it no more on the steps of my 
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stairs); coarse silk stockings, bko or grey, often splashed betwixt 
shoes and trowsers, the latter turned up to keep them out of the dust 
of the street; a clean cotton waistcoat, but a common one, rathei’ 
open above his large chest, showing a shirt of linen, milk white but 
coarse, such as country w’ives spin from their own hemp for the village 
wearer;—a wrapper of greyish clothi tlie elbows of which showed the 
cord, while the unequal skirts lot his legs be seen, as he went 
along the road ;—and lastly, a wide-brimmed beaver, also grey, witli' 
no form or worse than,none, sometimes stuck across his head, some¬ 
times heaA*iIy thrust forward on his brow', which gave play to some 
locks unkempt, but still fail-, that fell about his face, or on his coat 
collar, completed his dress. He used to go about with a white wood 
stick, without head or ferulenot an old man’s stick,—’twas a habit 
his hand liad; he rarely leaned on it, but, with the end of this 
Lolly branch, w'ould trace, capricious figures on the floor, on the pave¬ 
ment, or on the saml.As to his features, tliey might have been 

made out with big strokes of the thumb in clay, as in the rude but 
faitliful little statue of him w'hicli the young sculptor, Adam Salomon, 
has moulded.—There is the forehead large and be,etling, the blue 
protruding eyes, the coarse arched nose, the checks in strong reliet!^ 
the thick lips, the chin with a dimple in ir, the visage more round 
than oval, the short but muscular neck, well set on the massive 
shoulders, the squarc-cut figure, the short legs, the frame Apparently 
heavy, in reality supple (so strong tvas the .spring, physical and moral, 
within itj. ISut, then, ihat forehead wa.s so tlmughtful, those eyes 
wore at oncesotran.'>paront and so }>cnetr.ating, iliosc nostrils hreatliud 
such enthusiasm,—tho .:0 cheeks Avere so modelled and their hollow’s 
fnrrow'od by inc(>ssant thought and feeling, that mouth was so line 
and lovincr, that smile was so kindly, those lips on whicli irony and 
tenderness mtil, that chin so marked, were so sarcastic.—’J'he shadows 
which fell from his hair .... the sound itself of his words — some¬ 
times grave and tremulous (as Time is), sometimes serene and im¬ 
passive (as is Eternity), sometimes plaintive, broken as the tune of 
age, sontetimes playful, and with the mixed sound of the light 
evening breeze, which touches, trifling, the careless chords of the soul 
— and all tliesc traits, — all those expressions,—all these, different 
intonations, had in them so much of charm, that one felt enthralled, 
fascinated, raptured in contemplation by that face. One said williin 
oue.’s-self, that whicU Alcibiades said of Socrates after he had heard 
the sage speak of thili^s human and divine; “ Something divine, while 
we knew it not, must have diflused itself over that countenance. 
Dgly as the man is, he is stillmost beautiful of mortals.” * 

Here, aliowt^ig for ii|t^^nccr‘s tinting, dimly represented by 
an attempt to reptodu^ it in the. lights and shades of "another 
language, is a lively picture of Beranger’s outer man. We have 
already hinted idie rock on which M. de Lamartine may have 
split, in his essay to characterise the genius of one so different 
in amHtion and in conversation from himself. The author who 
has always desired to achieve greatness, could hardly, by dra- 
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matic possibility, fairly appreciate the other, who was determined 
on principle not to have greatness thrust upon him. The epic 
poet perpetually fanning the flame of enthusiasm, could hardly 
appreciate the songstei*, to whose guidance the tiny, clear taper of 
common sense sufficed, let the path be ever so entangled, — let 
the fairy voices through the mist be ever so seductive. But the 
attempt of M. de Lamartine to judge and to attach himself to 
a man like Bcrangcr, bears within itself no mean testimony to 
the warmth of the one poet, and to the value of the other. 

These reminiscences or memorials of the Poet are more or 
less biographical. Next in order wq come to the elaborate and 
skilful dissection of the genius of Berangcr by M. Montegut. 
Th is, with all its skill and elaboration, seems to us in some 
degree to rank among the exercises of * perverse industry,*— 
to borrow one of Moore’s graphic phrases. The predetermined 
spirit of depreciation in whl(‘.h the task lias been cnUjred on 
is ill concealed by an academical balance of periods-- by a show 
of logic in the reasonings — and by concessions, which amount 
to little nun-e than what all the ihiiiking and feeling world had 
agiHicd to grant as a matter of course. There is a super-exquisite 
justice, as well as a sxjpev-rcfincd caution : both belong to infalli¬ 
bility, neither to humanity. To these vonlcmporary or posthu¬ 
mous criticisms of the character and writings of Bcrangcr, one re¬ 
mains to he added, which hears the stanqt of a more penetrating 
and comprehensive intellect. The single page which jM. Guizot 
has devoted'to this [)()et of the people, in the first volume of his 
own historical Memoirs, is, in our judgment, the most correct 
estimate of Bej'angcr’s powers, and one of the most remarkable 
tributes to his eminence. 

• 

‘ At the same period, a man of the people, born a poet, bnt grown 
yet more a poet by art, sang, delighted, kindled, and propagated by ^ 
liis songs the. popular instincts and passions against every thing tlnit 
reealled the former nionureliy of France, and especially against the 
claims aiul tlie domination of the, clergy, lleranger was not, at 
bottom, a revolutionist or a blasphemer, Lc .was better and wiser 
than his songs; but he was a democrat h}' conviction as well as by 
taste, .xnd rendered, by this democratic spirit, more prone to licenec- 
and to want t»f foresight, he assailed at hazard whatever the people 
disliked, curing nothing for the range of his fire, taking the success 
of his songs for a victory of France, loving the Be volution and the 
Bmpire far more than liberty, and forgetting, with common levity, 
that faith and veneration are nowhere more indispensable than in 
free democratic communities. Pie found this out, 1 think, at last, 
though rather late, when he saw himself in presence of the passions 
which his songs had fomented, and of the shapes which bis’dreams 
had assumed. Upon this he hastened, with characteristic caution, to 
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witlulraw from flie arena of i>olit.ic!=, and almost from soeioty, not 
clian^t'd in his own sontimonts, but soinewliat saddened and alarmed 
by tlu* eonsequonees of tin; warfare in which he had taken so con¬ 
siderable a part. ITe w’as, under the Restoration, full of confidence 
as well as of entluisiastn, modestly iiitCxicated wdth his popularity; and 
altliou^li he exasr^' rated lo himself his own political importance and 
cai-acity, lu* aKainod a hi"l»cr amount of serious influence than had 
ever before fallen to* a song-writer.’ {Guizot's Memoirs, vol. i. 

p. 

Since Benangcr’s death, we have been favoured with the 
songs con»i)os('d in the last eighteen years of his life, from 1834 
to 1851—with liis autobiographical sketches ( for the book be¬ 
queathed by him to M. Perrotin, his publisher, can hardly claim 
a more substantial name,)—and with his own notes on his 
poems. The last conic in a double form ; since they appear to 
liave been talked by IJeranger to M. Bernard, — who has 
not heen slack in bringing them into the in.arkct, — as w'ell as 
]>ut tin pjqier for the benefit of Be ranger’s legatee and executor. 
Krc, however, wc. attempt to ftillow the jioct’s own account of 
the c\cnts of Ills life, let u.s say, in no disrespect to poetry, but 
from experience of humanity, that Berangcr’s antohiographical 
revelations are like iiibst — shall we not sav «//, — similar do- 
cuments; — in some measure apologetical. Reasons after the 
fad mu.'l be given by authors when iliey begin to des¬ 
cant on their aulliovshi]). Let them have been even as well 
b.ilar.ccd and considerate before tlu' fad, as we hold Bcranger 
to have been,- it is certain that a desire to .square, to straighten, 
to reconcile, v ill crecji in, so often as the old man begins to write 
about tlio fancies or feelings wliicb decided liis young dforts. 
Tberc must appear a little spark of family pride, a little gleam 
of eonscions virtue, in all persons talking about themselves, who 
would have their grave watched by love, not circled with that 
cynical mistrust which forbids flowers t.> blossom or dew to fall 
on it. 

. ‘ Could I have clioscn my cradlo,* says Bcranger, * it should 
‘ have licen Paris.’ In Paris ho was born, in the year 1780, in 
the house of his grandfather Champy, the tailor, immortalized 
iu.'t|l)e lyric of the ‘ Tailor and the Fairy.* His father, only a 
grocer's book-keeper, when he was thirty, rashly married one 
of the tailor’s six daughters, a milliner’s apprentice. Shortly 
after this marriage the wife went east and the husband west: 
and their child, like the egg of tlie ostrich laid in the sand, was 
left for any thing or person who chose to cherish him. But 
then there was a ‘ de ’ in the family. The old tailor was philo- 
suphieal, read Voltaire and Raynal; his wife, too, was not a 
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common tailor’s wife — but a reader ; and the boy, who loved 
to sit in a corner, makiiifr seissor-enttings, scratches, or 
sketches, or carvings on cherry-stones, began life, he says, as 
a close observer and a sparing talker, lie studied, while very 
young, the * Henriade,’ with notes and coiinneiitarles, also a 
translation of * Jerusalem’ by Mirabaud — and, in short, though 
he Avas flung out into the kennel as a oreatur(i*for w'honi any 
kind soul had leave to care, he still eannot*lje said to have begun 
life as the children of mean or low-tluniighlcd i)eo[)lc usually do, 
l*overt.y there was, i>ossibly idleness and waywardness, on the 
part of* the boy, destined in after days to become so roinarlc- 
able for common sense: — but not "that blank, cruel, ])ineliing, 
ignorant iniseiy, which Aveighs on the brain ol the infant, 
like the torturing cap of certain savage n;iti<.>ns, and from under 
Avhich only a regulated and I'oeftgniscd idiocy can proceed. 
L<atei*, Avhen the grandfather-tailor, smitten with palsy, could 
no longer charge himself to care for the v<tiith with the ‘ dp' to 
his name, so utterly left and laid aside by hi.s parents, kind 
Fortune coinmitted the little lieranger to his aunt Bouvet, 
at PeroniKi^ a gt»od, afleetionate, honest tavern-keeper, a woman 
as superior in intellect as in heart. She hcli)ed the un-motliered 
boy (he says) to think and to learn ; and to her he seems natu¬ 
rally throughout life to have turned, as to the fir.-t Avoman Avho 
really iiillucuced the course of a life, Avhich otherwise might have 
been erratic, blundering, and for every intellectual purpose and 
feat, Avasted. Possibly in all tiiesc recollections Beranger’s 
grateful memory may have coloured the facts. Yet that cannot 
have been a woman cither poor or false in nature, who devised 
her own epitaph after this wise :—*A wife who had no children, 
‘yet Avhoia many children regretted.’ Few tombstone tributes 
arc better or more honest tlian this. 

The thunder-storm, which did not kill Beranger (curiously 
coincident, in the manner of his tolling it Avith the catastrophe 
of the beam' fulling on the head of Gretry, Avhioh assured him 
that since he was to live, it must be to become a great musi¬ 
cian) — the readings of classical authors at the instauce ©f this 
superior aunt Bouvet ;—-the boy’s attempt to speak at the club 
at Pcrouuc, which aatus a sui-t of ultra-liberal club, as times were ; 
— his apprenticeship to Laisnez, the printer and publisher, all 
contribute to the picture of a young man * inakin’ hiinsel * (as 
Scott’s Border-familiar phrased it), in which there may be less 
difficulty, less persecution, less inevitable misery, than the old 
man likes to admit, when he looks back on the young man’s 
life. In any event, Beranger, after a few years of this strange 
incoherent apprenticeship to thought and culture, — to printing 
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and tavern life — was summoned back to the metropolis of 
France, to associate himself with his father, the M. de Beranger, 
who had flung him off. That precious parent, after having so 
coolly exempted himself from his duties, does not appear to 
have hesitated, when a question arose in regard to the amount 
of devotion (a sort of Shy lock’s bargain) which he thought him¬ 
self entitled to«claim from Iiis son. The elder de Beranger was 
aware that the young'er one had qualities and capacities above 
the common order, which might be made to contribute to his 
own determination to rise in the world. The youth, as many 
men skilled in numbers and music have been, was quick at 
figures. lie showed, moreover, that decision of character, which, 
supposing it bent in the right direction, makes a valuable staff 
or sup{>ort for any undertaking. This strong will the scheming 
father hoped to regulate. Finding his son willing to assist 
him in the business t>f money-jobbing, which he Ijad embraced, 
it was tiiouglit possible by the selfisli parent that certain 
liberal ideas, with whicli tlic boy had been indoclvinaled at 
Peronne, might be eradicated. M. de Beranger was a royalist, 
deep in secret service for tlie ])arty, and busy in conspiracy. 
Of these petty plots and transactions the son could not 
avoid being cognizant ; be was even, mure than once, an ac¬ 
complice in them; but thouglt his honour might be trusted 
in action, there was no training him to the prescribed form 
of acquiescence. He openly avoweii to his father liis disbe¬ 
lief and disagreement; he would serve him as an assistant, but 
with a will unbroken and a mind unconviueed ; so that the disci¬ 
pline of opposiiion was not wanting to his cdueatiun. 

During the urief time of liis father's opulence, which passed 
like a phantom, the youth may have hatl some opportunities of 
studying the wrecks of the old aristoeruLlo life and society of 
France. I'hrougbout his whole life lie seems to have kept a 
corner of sympathy for that which was Joyal and chivalrous, 
which short-sighted observers would liardly expect to find in 
one who Hew at game no less august than Kings and Arch¬ 
bishops, and who has been ranged among the sceptics and 
revolutionists, because his wit helped their work. Chateau¬ 
briand, for instance, bad a strong influence over bis mind 
at the time when he began to attempt literature, and the 
two remained steady, personal friends to the last. B6ran- 
ger began bis own authorship by dreaming, not of ballads, 
- - but of epics and tragedies: be attempted solemn con¬ 
structions of the orthodox and academical fashion,' and ham¬ 
mered away at these as hard and as patiently as if he had not 
been doomed in after life, pertinaciously to reject all acode- 
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mical distinction with its formalities. This flavour of the old 
world, nevertheless, gave his songs that distinction, which at 
an early period set them apart from the ditties of the more 
ephemeral song writers of the Caveau. His pride, which may 
be traced in every line of his memoirs, was different from the stiff 
self-assertion of the democrat. On the other hand, the money- 
lending business brought Bcrangcr into contact»with the poor 
and the wofking classes of Paris. His grandmother Champy, 
who assisted ‘ in the concern,’ used to eornplain that the youth’s 
good heart cheated him—little foreseeing that in these trans¬ 
actions with the distressed and needy, in the confidences and 
glimpses of life to which they gave "occasion, there lay a mine 
of experiences and humours, and glimpses into the world of 
mother-wit and unspoiled Nature, without which no poet can 
be various, nor, in the largo sense of the word, popu¬ 
lar. The Shakspeares, Molicres, Sootts, were not jdayers on 
one string; because they were not ]»eo]tle of one world. A 
w'riter like Alfred l)c Alussct (whom M. Monlegut lias pre- 
snmctl to compare, with an ill-judged prcft'rcncc, to Bcrangcr 
himself) profess to try us many diflerent subjects as he 

pleases. T’liere will be always one tone of colour, one strain of 
music, one taste or taint of personality throughout his jiroduc- 
tions; or, if nut these, a forced, unreal affectatiuii, which effects 
nothing,—which reaches no one. 

By the time that young Berangcr was Eighteen, w’hcn the 
downfall of the money-lending business took place, — it is evi¬ 
dent that ho had gone through a reasonably various course of 
education; no less clear that he had already made an impression on 
ail around him, as one who possessed a firmness and originality 
of character beyond his years. He was then so feeble in consti¬ 
tution, that his father (who seems to have had little tenderness 
for him) used to say, ^ Thou hast not long to live; 1 shall soon 
‘ have to bury thee.’ . He was pale, lean, weak-sighted, bald at 
twenty-three, — looking so prematurely old, as to be exempted 
from military conscription, because be was thought to have 
passed the age for service. Yet these were the days when 

^Lestc ct joyeux jc grimpais six etages — 

Dans iin Grenier qu’ou cst bien a vingfc ans, ’ 

as he afterwards sang. The garret on the Boulevard St. 
Martin may liavc been more real (we venture to surmise) than 
the gaiety. The [>ocL had to face poverty as well as bad health. 
Every article of value that he had' ever owned must needs be 
pawned. The few clothes left him were in rags. He had, however, 
already attached to himself some of the friends who followed 
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him to his jn'Jivc;—lie was already throwing out songs to make 
the social dinners of hiinscli’ an«l his comrades merry, let their 
fare he ever so homelv. TIovv he was aided through these 
years of strait and struggle, will he adverted to presently. 
Enough, for the moment, to reinemher that he did not sink 
utterly, (jlreat, however, must have been his extremity, since, 
for the one only time in llerangcr’s life, it subdued him to 
the j)oint of asking a favour irom a great man, and of seeking 
a patron In higli ydaees*—for himself. In the beginning of 
the year 1804, he sent his two ])ocins, ‘ The Ke-cstahrishinent 

* of Worship ’ and ‘ The Deluge,’ to M. Lucien Bonaparte. 
That distinguished person "saw in Avhat Beranger calls ‘ those 

* feeble dilh 3 ’rarabics,’ more than their Avritcr had put into them. 
Or it may have 'oeen the wording of the appeal that struck 
him ; since the felicitj’^ of Beranger as a letter writer was, 
from first to last, remarkable. M. Ijucien Bonaparte answered 
the poet's appeal, granted an interview to the petitioner, en¬ 
sured him a small income (a large part of which was handed 
over to Beranger’s thankless father), lectured him on style,— 
forM. ljucien,too, fancied himself a poet,— recommended to the 
young inau the study of the ancient elassies, and invited him to 
deal with ‘ Tljc IVuth of Nero’ as a subject which might 
he treated with gof)d purjiose. Barely' ilid ever rhymester 
wisely choose his theme for a grcaJcr or less rhymester. 
Beranger got to flic length of three hundred lines, — but no 
further, iu his Boman epic. Up to that time, he nevertheless 
.'issurcs us, he had been able to throw o(f verse with ‘ frightfid 
‘ facilit 3 ^’ Sone change within him was beginning to make 
him fastidious. Bator in life, he declares earnestly (hy way of 
warning and guidance to j^onng poets) liis s(flicitude iu selection, 
in retrenchment, in polish, in the fitting of rhymes, or the ba¬ 
lance of cadences, knew no hounds. ‘ Unlucky,’he says in the 
lively note to the chanson ‘ Ala Banipe,' ‘iuldrcsscd to Aladamc 
Dufresnoj', (Avherc he almost denies tlie jiossibility of any 
woman being a careful and eomjdote artificer,)—* Unlucky is 

* the poet who is no w'orkman ! Uiiluck}" the poet who is only 

* a workman I ’ 

The protection of M. Lucien Bonaparte in some measure 
. tamed the tide of Beranger’s fortunes. He had thence¬ 
forward chances of official aj)pointments ;—some^literary occu¬ 
pation too. The last, though formal, may not have been use¬ 
less, hy tying him down to that exactness of expression 
which so remarkably distinguished his lyrics. There were 
still, however, had periods to be got through from time to 
time: there were still vicissitudes to be encountered, and in 
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one of these a friend of Beranger's Peronne days, one M. 
Qucncscourt, came to his aid. This assistance of Quencscourt 
drew the songster, as it were by a thread of destiny, back 
towards his old home and his rciii vocation. His patron, wo 

have seen, had laid out for him more substantial and so¬ 

lemn occupation. Soinewlicre about this time, too, Bdranger 
fell under the spell of M. Cliateaubriand, and planned a 

‘ Clovis,’ which was to make him famous among tlie writers 

of ejlies. But the humour of aunt Bouvet’s tavern at Peronne, 
which towni he revisiltid from time to time, and the lively 
welcome which tlie ex-print('r's boy met there from his old 
comrades, proved stronger than Nert> or Clovis, than the coun¬ 
sels of the well-meaning Prince, than the fascinations of the eJo- 
fjuent I’omanccr. Bcranger was born to make songs. Although 
lu' was poorly endowed with voice (as Moore and many an¬ 
other eiichaullng singer have beam), he was invited to tune up a 
stsivo at every little festival ainl supper. He never did so, 
alnujst itnprovising the words somclimes, without his chorus of 
a])plauso. ‘ Mrs chansons c‘‘cst moii liis \vcll-known declaration, 
may, wc fane.y, be read according to its most literal sense in 
Bf'raiiger's warm-hearted allusions to Queiiescourt and to Lais- 
nez, t!ie ohl inaster-priutor, ■with whom he had lived as ap¬ 
prentice. lie commemorates,too, how he got into a scrape with 
tJic touchy Picards, l>v venting a vaudeville in ridicule of the 
awkwai'dness of a society of archers. Por’this he had to liy 
the country, and, on his return, to atone for the offence by all¬ 
ot lusr ditty, half sardonic, half penitent. Some seven years of 
this sort of incoherent life had still to he passed, ere his talent 
was develojied in all its perfection of form. It was still 
grojiing—still undecided. The autobiographical record of this 
period gives us a sjiecimeii of elegiac verse (one among many 
of its kind) in which the melancholy strings jilayed on by 
Millevoye and Cbenior arc those tried by Bcranger—and not 
those wiiich ere long were to sound so merrily under the vaults 
of the Cdvean — and so maliciously at the doors of King’s 
chambers. 

About this time he lost his father by apoplexy. It is a 
proof of the sweetness of his nature, that lie clironiclcs the 
death of one who had never been a parent to him, w'ith 
artless regret—‘he died,’ says Bcranger, ‘at the moment 
‘ when I hoped to have the means of making some happy days 
‘ for him.’* Soon after this, the poet’s sister and his aunt (not 
the liberal aunt Bouvet, we are happy to say) broke other 
family ties for him, by betaking themselves to the cloister. 
This he did his best to oppose, partly, from his own aversion to a 
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cosBock; partly because he feared that Sophie, his sister, might 
have adopted her determination with the delicate purpose of 
ridding him from the burden of her maintenance. He felt this un¬ 
just:—because he knew himself to be not one of those who suffer 
under such burdens. To him the selfishness born of solitude 
would have been far more exhausting than any responsibility. 
Subsequently,"brother and sister met rarely; the latter, how¬ 
ever, was the survivor; and appeared at his dealh-bed, to 
persuade him to that open recantation and reconcilement on 
which the devout memfjers of her Church have always laid 
such stress. The world, w'hich in judging of others is es¬ 
pecially apt to take matters of opinion for granted, and to 
strain more of earnest purpose into sport th:»n was ever con¬ 
templated, has greatly exaggerated the irreligion and the scep¬ 
ticism of one so light-hearted, so sharply-tongued, ns the 
chansonnier. Those who have the fatal gift of ridicule can 
never be fairly measured, —least of all by duller persons. 
In looking over the mass of anecdote and testimony before 
us, — in recalling the friendships and intimacies of Bcran- 
ger’s life, — in considering as a whole his songs, with ex¬ 
press reference to the Ilceuce which,—be it right or wrong, 
has always been awarded to the songster,—in recollecting tlie 
time (}et more the country / of Beranger,- we arc justified in 
separating him from the frivolous ecorners at all things real and 
holy, from the bitter and destructive sceptics, witli whom he has 
been excusably confounded. A graceless repartee lingers hing 
in the ear. The timid, elderly woman, may have tried to (lo a 
sister’s part m reclaiming one presumed by her to be in deep 
peril; but the tale neither for her, nor against him, nor vice 
versa, was worth the telling as it has been told by M. Impointc 
and others. 

Enough of a digression into which we have been led by 
accident—the family events adverted to bring us near to the 
moment at which the poet may be fairly said to have entered 
on his own path. The .fruits of the twenty years which 
followed, small as they seem in volume, and trifling in form, 
made him one of the most famous men in Europe. They estab¬ 
lished him as a power, the strength of which was proved by the in¬ 
fluence it exercised after his withdrawal into a retirement which 
lasted half a century. The name of Beranger, about the year 
1813, reached the wits and singers of the Caumu, a club presided 
over by the facile Desaugiers, the merriment of 'ftrhioh, says 
Beranger, * was in singular contrast with the misfortunes at 
* that juncture threatening France.’ The pale, poor, prema¬ 
turely bald man of thirty-three, was too serious, if not too shy. 
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to be wholly at his ease, or to feel himself on an equality with 
such a society of gay companions—men, who did not disdain 
to dine anywhere —no matter how unknown iho Amphitryon — 
and to sing whatever sorts of song might be bespoken, provided 
the dinner was choice, and the wine good, and the company 
jovial. There were other disqualifications for Beranger which 
made his presence at the Cavean only sliort-jived. ^lie statutes of 
that club remind us of the criticism of the tailor who rebuked the 
Ettrick Shepherd for being ‘aflectit’ when Hogg corrected the 
bad Scotch burden of one of liis own songs, by singing the 
same into good grammar. It was a canon in the Caveau that 
the chanson was not to be poetical. "A like judgment seems to 
have been passed out of doors ; since we are told in M. Lapointe’s 
book that, for a long time, M. dc Lamartine refused to read a 
line by Beranger, and ignored liim because he was ^only a cAan- 
• sonnier, and therefore no poet.’ Where will not prejudice hide ? 
It is curious, in following out this class distinction, to note the 
{)hrasc cool to depreciation, with which Paul Louis Courier(who80 
pr ose stands near the place where Bcrangcr’s verse stands, in 
regard to hs finish, in-bred liberalism, and habitual oppo¬ 
sition to aibiirarv power) dismisses a * Sieiir do Beranger,’ his 
fellow-]>risoner, whose ditties liad subjected him to government 
prosecution. 

To return, liowcvcr—for a while, enchanted by the wit in 
Bth-anger*s rhymes, the racy simplicity of* his luauncrs, and 
his want of pretension and envy, every tiling w’as waived by the 
careless men of the (hveau. They did not sec—not care, per¬ 
haps— how far he was to leave them behind. He was elected 
unanimously ; one person only, an old time-serving Chevalier de 
Plis, jirotesting against the ^new member. But Beranger did 
not take cordially to the confraternity. The politics of some, 
the slipshod principles of others, the green-room vulgaritie.«i 
and jokes of all, did not suit his good sense and nice taste. 
Cheerfully hospitable as he became in his own house, so soon as 
his means permitted it, he w'as never fond of wine (he expressly 
tells us), least of all when the host considered that the ‘ champagne 
^ or romance ’ paid the guest for his gaiety. As a lyrist Beranger 
presently shot a-head of Desaugiers; and the two men, without 
final quarrel, became scjiaratcd by political differences and ceased 
to be at ease in each other’s company. Whether it was by 
chance or as following out a deliberate project, or as an inevits 
able consequence of his education, can never be known; but 
by degrees, besides singing the Lisettes and FretiUonSt who seem 
to be a part of every song-writer’s established stock-in-trade, 
whether he rise to the lyre of Anacreon, or stoop to * The 
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‘ Mountain Daisy,’ Btirangcr began to sharpen his rhyme so as 
to make it a weapon of opposition,—to take professionally the 
side against autliority, bigotry, imbecility in high places. 

Tliis mood of his mind — this direction of Ids genius—was 
traversed by a tiircud of romantic faith anti superstition, which 
has puzzled many of his censors, T^et it never be forgotten 
that a poet's IKe, bc^ it even as well ordered and squared by 
coimnoii sense as was Beranger’s, can hardly exist without 
its inconsistency — without its outlet for human weakness 
as well as for human sympathy. In his autobiography, it is 
true, Beranger tries to explain and to define his hero-worship 
of Naj)oleon ; to ])oint mlt that in some sort he was rather 
persistently Anti-Bourbon (in the interests of France) than 
inconsistently subdued by the fascinations of petit Capo- 
ral :'—but these are reasonings after the fact—reasonings 
moreover contradicted by the glow and fervour and faith of some 
of thi! ])osthumous songs the other day published. The Napo- 
leonism of lieranger’s songs is the enthusiasm of one ])ossessed 

— not persuaded : and it w’as this possession, this breathing ol‘ 
an unreasoning, and unreasonable madness — it Avas this, toge¬ 
ther with the growing polish and tenderness of his love poems, 
and with his disposition to deal with the sorrows, tlie affections, 
and the hopes of the lowly-born and tlie simply-bred, — whicb, 
early in his career, give him so fast a hold on the heart of if ranee, 

— placed him among its most characieristie writers,— and among 
the few whose nationality has flavour and uuiversalily cnougli to 
give them a country in every laud wljcre poetry is road and 
music sung. Shakspeare, Molierc, Cervantes, Lafbiitaitic, Scott, 
—be their statures ever so different, arc none of them more 
completely citizens of the world, than the singer of llie ‘ Shop- 
* herd and thp Stars,’ or the ‘ liemembrances of the I’cople.’ 

Yet more, the exquisite finisii of the song in Beranger’s 
hands, must be dwelt on as one main element of his permanence 
—of liini, too, it may be said, ‘ that in his hands the thing became 
‘ a trumpet.’ There is no lyric poetry in existence in which awk¬ 
wardness of burden, difficulties of language, incompleteness of 
imagery, or supei'fluity of sentiment for sound’s sake, are so little 
to be felt as in Bfiranger’s. Metastasio is not more fluent—Pe¬ 
trarch not more condensed—Quarles not more epigrammatic — 
Heriick little sweeter. It is not altogether their meaning, but in 
p^, too, the perfection of their polish, which makes the best of 
Btfiranger’s songs so untranslatable. Never has imaginative 
literature shown more charming proof, that aridity of soil need not 
mean sterility of blossom. The songs are like the heaths of the 
Cape,— exquisite in form, texture, daintiness of colour, honeyed 
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sweetness*, and richness of herbage, albeit they spring up in the 
stony and sandy wilderness. Many of them are based on tlie tunes 
of the gvinguetle —on tlie vulgar burden of the street ballad-mon¬ 
ger— on some odd vaudeville dance or melody, w'hich, however 
familiar to the public, must be always strange to any one having 
the poet’s pure sense and feeling, and for limits the gamut of 
French language. In his later efforts lleninger rose from 
the song into the ode, from jingle into music, from jargon into 
funcicb mostly noble (if not always chaste). Yet there is hardly 
one oi‘ the whole series, wliicli an artist,—be he musician, be 
he fitter of language, be he teller of a story, may not consider, 
and iu which he will not find something, as reganls his art, to 
learn. VVe do not imagine Beranger in any respect to have 
exaggerated facts, when, as an old man, he adverts to the solici¬ 
tude, the iiatiencc, the adoption of sharp criticism, tlie. study of 
cupliony. and elegance, and pertinence, which the comidetion 
ot‘ Ids lyrics cost him. About a dozen a year, he somewhere 
says, weic as mucb as be could ])roducc. At mie of the last 
visits ])aid him before his death by M. Thiers, whose, society he 
enjoyt d, tlie retired statesman said to the poet, ‘ They call you, 

■ you know, the French Horace.’’ “ QiCen dirait Vuutre ? — 

^ What does the other Horace say to that ?’ was Beranger’s 
charming reply. 

With the above general remarks Ibo reader will probably be 
satisfied ; nor cxpiK’t any attempt at reproduction, translation, 
paraphrase, of poems, now as well known to most of our edu¬ 
cated eoiuitiynicn, as Moliere’s host scenes. The same considc- 
ratimis aj>ply to Berangcr’s posthumous songs. Tlic best success 
in shadowing out works of such exquisite finish and feeling, within 
limits so arbitrary, inq^t bet a lame and spiritless version, of a 
lively, breathing, original poem. But our tracing of the 
life of the ])oet has still to be completed: not in regard to 
its jiolitical bearings and importance,—since tlicsc w’c conceive 
to have been exaggerated on every side for party purposes; 
but ns offering a picture of self-knowledge, common sense, 
and kindness, rare among persons situated as he was — tempted 
as ho was—and not, as may be inferred from the Bonapartist 
cntliusiasra — devoid of poetical frenzy, as well as of pro¬ 
saic firmness. In the hey-day and maturity of his success, 
Beranger seems to have come to a full agreement with 
himself;—to have been able to say, * Thus far will I go, no 
* further.’ ‘ Thus will J live, and in no other w'ay.’ It may 
be doubted, whether ever any one divined his future better than 
this French songster did, in despite of certain disclaimers. But 
in such divination lay a strength which belongs to few masters of 
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the * gai science.^ A mastcrof his art, lifted by circumstances into 
a strange and strong position, Beranger was a man of honour, — 
and as such resolute not to falsify himself. It was lost labour to 
offer him honours, appointments, wealth; yet he would be neither 
sour nor sycophantish. His taste for good company—a taste 
which must be based on a shrewd appreciation of character, 
not of clas8,-^*prevepted him from sullenly secluding himself, 
as other fancied liberals have done, from the advances of the 
refined and influential. -Nevertheless he would accept neither 
tie nor bribe from the best and the most subtle among them. 
He knew how to decline offers of service with as much grace 
as others throw into the het of acceptance. He knew how 
to serve others. Among the many letters which give Be¬ 
ranger a high rank among letter-writers,— some giving advice, 
some tendering compliment, some advancing an intercession, 
some declining academical or political greatness, few arc more 
remarkable than the one addressed by him to M. Ijaffilte, on 
the occasion of the government prosecution of 1828, when 
Beranger’s potent friend, apprehending that the impending 
sentence might take the heavy form of years of captivity, 
bestirred himself to Induce the song-writer to make stanc 
arrangements with his prosecutors, in order to mitigate the 
sentence or avert the trial. 

‘My d( ar friciuV (writes the contumacious poet of opposition in 
France) ‘do not set yourself to believe that I am not grateful for 
what you did yesterday. 1 assure you that 1 am touched by it, with¬ 
out any need of rellection to make me so ;—but I liave thought it 
well to jM'nde all that you said, and I cannot conceal from you, that 
the measure proposed, torments me. 1 am persuaded that it bus, to 
yourself, cost gou something ; but without di.suussiitg this point, the 
result of which could only add to my value for this new proof of 
your friendship—let us consider what advantage 1 could derive from 
the arrangement in question. 

‘No, no—I owe it to my character, to the public, to my advocate 
himself—to protest against this mode of proceeding. As to iny sen¬ 
tence being reduced to a minimum-~-of what good would that be? 
Is it very important to me ? On, the contrary: the stronger my 
punishment, the more odious will appear the authors of my condem¬ 
nation. If then, I have only six months of prison, I promise you, 
that I will take every imaginable precaution to avoid illness and the 
indulgence of the hospital. A longer confinement might doubtless, 
bring down my pride—but then, see what I should have gained by 
your arrangements!—Shame of having abandoned a defence, the 
principles of which maybe useful'^ dissatisfaction at myself, and, 
perliaps, a check to that popularity of mine, which they wish, vainly, 
to dispute, and which is a necessity to my talent t 

‘There can be no mistake about it, my friend—I am popular, and 
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my popularity is great, to say the least of it. Do you know that 
in the cafhy in the markets, everywhere, people are more interested 
about my trial, than about Prussia, Russia, or Turkey ? 

‘You know me well enough to know that the desire for scandal and 
riot is not that which urges me; but the question is, to proclaim a 
useful principle—tlic question is, to defend it with courage, and in 
that both my duty and my character as a man of honour are at stake. 
It is in vain that your friendship has proved whai*already I knew 
well, — wliich is, that I make war at my own cost, and that the 
sharper are tlie blows which may be struck in my name, the more I 
shall be exposed to a thousand little vengeances. I answer, “ It is 
duty.” As to iny health, to which you appeal, you rate my health too 
cheaply. Take courage, this life of mitie is sufficiently tough! 

‘As to money—imprisonment would soon make an end of that: I 
know that in prison.every thing is costly ; but after all, should my 
purse be empty, 1 should know how to fill it. You are at hand. I 
would then do, what your ofl'ers, rep<‘.a1e(i a hundred times, have 
never made me do till now. I shall come and ask you for money, 
when mine is all gone, and .1 will not ask it, not even as a loan, if 
your friendship will have it so. You see that I think of everything. 

‘Once again, only sec, in the jdan which you yesterdixy sxibniitted 
to me, that il‘ authority appe^aved to give back, in the face of such a 
piece, of pleading, the j»ceuse<l person gives back too, before the power 
whom his dcfcncv. might afiVonl.— Suppose, for an instant, that yon 
alone w'ere the public ; and ask yourself, if being witness to a 
comedy of the sort, you xvould iu>t try to discover the “ wheel within 
wheel;” aiid«if such discovery wtmld not take aw'ay soniciliirig from 
the esteem, from the interest, which ytm had entertained for the ac¬ 
cused person ?—Believe me, my dear Laffitfe, there arc moments in 
which the most, modest of men lias need to exaggerate his own value: 
and 1 think that 1 am now in one of these moments. X.ct us take 
the worst side of things—They put me in prison for many years—I 
have good right then, to think that France would utter a cry of 
indignation at it. Let us go further— 1 die in the jail-irons. 
lla\e [ not, then, right to think also, during half a century at least, 
my death would remain as a reproach of blood to the memory of cer¬ 
tain people.;—and know you, that it would be the most terrible accusa¬ 
tion which could be brought against the memory of Charles the 
Tenth? I have sacrificed too many good things of the present to I 
know not what vain love of glory and virtue, for you not to pardon 
my madness for this manner of considering certain things. 

‘ Examine then my reasons —weigh them well, and especially the 
purity of ray intentions and the clearness of my actual position ; tell 
me if, in actual truth, your views afe not rather those of a friendship 
which takes fright, than the counsels of a still and cold wisdom. 
Yours with all my heart, &c.* 

More elegant specimens from B6ranger*s pen could have been 
paraphrased; but few more earnest letters, it seems to us, have 
ever been written by Frenchmen than this. We cannot 
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wonder that a man who in the hour of temptation was so clear 
as to what he ought and what he ought not to do, should be 
able to arrange for himself a life which satisfied his desires. 
Tins, it is obvious, Bf'mnger did. Vain, and wliat jioct is not 
vain ?—virtuous beyond the virtue of rhymesters — addicted to 
a butterfly-calling such as the world has assuined his to be— 
the French cJ^ansonnier played for position. lie won it — wiser 
in noticing than in comprehending, that together with position, 
such a man as he shouUl not desire to enjoy luxury, official pre¬ 
dominance, great fortune, and perpetual variety. His reasons 
for retiring from the great stage on which his small songs had 
moved such myriads of listeners, have been explained by lilni- 
sclf too often, and of late have been too unscrupulously canvassed 
to require minute recapitulation.—Let us, however, glance at 
them from ivithout. Possibly Beranger may have felt that 
accident had set him on a pinnacle, Irom which a few motions 
more might precipitate him clowniwiyds. Possibly he may have 
seen, that the combinations and changes of French politics which 
succeeded ‘ the glorious days of duly’ did not offer to the Tyr- 
tajus or Pasqnin of France (as might be) the subjects which more 
stirring and sterner times had done. He was aware of time 
ei*cej)ing on, and with this may have felt the yearning to satisfy 
himself in Ills works, more importunate year by year. Tie had 
acquired a sufficiency for his modest desires; he had old frie^d^ 
in and about Ins home; bo ha I new friends fr(»m all countries, 
watching for him and waiting on him. Ho conirnanded privi¬ 
leges such as only belong to distinguished jiersons, wh(> retire, 
without I’t^ter departure from the scene of action. As a chan- 
sonnieVi he might havi; felt increasingly troubled what or whom 
to sing, or how to sing it to a new tune. A celebrity in retreat, 
h(*. could enjo}’^ life in nniny younger lives. A poor man, be 
still held a mastery over the riches of others. Madame Colct, 
the hot-headed; M. Lapointe, the superstitious Ohroiiiclcr of his 
protector’s perfections; M."Guizot the Minister— M. do Lamar¬ 
tine the high-souled,—fl.ll these agree in their testimony to 
Berangcr’s indefatigable kindness to many obscure persons who 
bad a right (and often’no right) to claim his'"'good offices. He 
was chivalrous, beneficent, blithe, unwearied. A relation of 
his^'entered a convent, Beranger dowered her; aware (lor he 
lias ^ald as much) that in such retreat she might find a peaceful 
We, otherwise out of her reach. She died almost at the mo- 
‘fnent of her reception. Beranger declined to receive the dowry 
back, which (to the honour of all round) was tendered. In his 
intercourse with uneducated poets, Beranger never seems to 
have become sour; never (a frequent consequence of elevation 
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like his) to have Pharisaically said, ' We^ the few; ’—never to 
have bowed out the awkward petitioner with a barren aphorism. 
His letters to brethren of the humbler class should be collected, 
as a series of admirable counsels, couched in the most delicate 
and polished language. . He refused academical honours with a 
sincerity which could not be questioned. He shrunk from the 
responsibilities of political life, though theyawere pressed on him, 
after the wild days of 1848, when it was presumed that he might 
bo tempted to emerge from his hermitage to take a curule chair 
:is an honoured member of the llepublican government. There 
was no moving him a hair’s breadth. On the other hand, who 
could be so forward in asking, so facile in granting, as he, - - 
when his good offices were claimed by versifying jeweller or fairy¬ 
tolling shoemaker, or mad ill-instructed muse,—and when his in- 
ilucncc with financiers or idacc-givcrs could serve the petitioner? 
Till w'-ithin the very last few months before Hcranger’s death, 
his kindly activity never slackened ; neither his enjoyment in 
in:^iking others enjoy. We must dwell for a moment on the be¬ 
reavement and warning vvhich, during the last few months, he 
accepted patiently, as a summons to go hence; since it is one, 
without some attention to which, no character of the man and 
no sketch of his simple and secluded existence can by possi¬ 
bility be complete. 

Among the other phononiona of lieranggr's history, which 
indicate how completely he managed to secure for himself a 
private life, with which ‘no stranger should intermeddle,' 
none is mure singular than the female figure which' crossed 
llie scene during his youth, and whose unobtrusive return during 
ids later days quickened the curiosity of the public scandal¬ 
monger, and calls out the defence of zealous and chari- 
tablo friends. JlerangQr was not like Dean Swift, with his 
Stella and Vanessa —as little, so far as can be made out, did he 
share Goethe’s humour in loving, leaving, and lamenting, or 
lecturing on, the victims of his heart’s inconstancy. Still less 
may w'c assume him to have resembled the devout and darkened 
Cowper, to whom the ministrations of his ‘ Mary ’ amounted 
for many years to the difference betwixt case and torture, to the 
redemption of sanity from madness. Nevertheless, Beranger’s 
life-friendship with Mademoiselle Judith Frero will never cease 
to be canvassed by any one writing of the lives and loves of 
Poets. 

‘ Collectors of anecdotes,’ say the executors of Berangcr, 
who have added a copious appendix to his Autobibgraphy, 

‘ have been totally mistaken in much that they have hazarded.. 
‘ on the story of Mademoiselle Judith Frcrc.* In this censure 
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M. de l^amartinc must be included when, following popular re¬ 
port, he speaks of her as ‘ a Clorinda of fifteen,’ whose masculine 
manners and self-protecting deportment naturally belonged to 
one who had entered life as an assistant in a fencing-schooL 
Some talc like has been told so often as almost to have passed 
into history. .Ibl^h'angcr’s editors explicitly assert that it is 
a mis-statemcil^^ j^re was a professor of fcncc,^it is true, one 
M. Lcvallois, wboi^^feece the poet knew well;—this was Madame 
Bedoute, who was ftlso niece (by marriage ?) of the well-known 
monographist of the Hose. Judith Brere was her cousin-german. 
Neither the one nor the other woman, we arc assured, ever touched 
the foils of M. Levalloisinj^she who was destined to become 
*La Bonne Vieillc’ of«^%)ngstcr, was an affectionate and 
tenderly-nurtured girL ''HM^ger made her acquaintance in 
1796, when she was eighteen years of age, at the house of her 
very respectable aunt, who had brought the girl up, and who, 
in 1818, left her such remains of fortune as tlie Revolution had 
spared. Judith was beautiful when young, we are told. Till her 
old age she preserved the art of singing gracefully,—she was full 
of good sense and good counsel. In these touches we have, pro¬ 
bably, a portrait touched wdth sui)cr-rcfinement. Few persons, 
however, who know women—French women especially—will 
fail to admit that, whether Mademoiselle Judith had been the 
Britomart of the .fencing academy, or really w'as of the more 
delicate and gracious quality hero described, her constancy to one 
so little calculated to please a lady’s eye as Bcraiigcr— picma- 
turely bald, w'ith a rough, irregular lace—simply inanuered, and 
poor — of itseV implied that 8uperi(>rity of nature, thtit prophetic 
justice of appreciation, which prove their possessor to have been 
no ordinary woman. Be these thingsr- as tliey may,—from eighteen 
to eighty J udith was the attached and honoured friend of the 
singer. Being originally the wealthier of the two, she assisted the 
poet when he needed it. She comforted him with her sympathy, 
without, so far as can be made out, hampering him or chaining 
him. In fact, the very tales which Bdranger’s executors here 
profess to demolish,prove that, year aftcryear, such a person as the 
woman was hardly j^own to exist—while the man was rising and 
sought for, and, year by year, was becoming an object of increas¬ 
ing curiosity. Yet it may have been during this very period of 
her own obscurity, that her voice spoke the most tenderly to the 
anxious lieart of the struggling poet,—that her hand supported 
Inin the more steadily, because the bcii^ who held out the band 
remained unseen. Late in the afternoon of their lives, in 1835, 
when he bad ceased to give out his songs, when she was no longer 
blo.>ming, this steady, affectionate, discerning woman emerged 
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fi om the shaGow, took her place as the genius of Beranger’s ‘ calm 
fireside/-- superintended his modest household;—kept some 
order with liis immoderate charities, as the most charitable of 
women will do, and established her social couscquence among his 
friends. These were only the best men and the best minds of 
France, and by every memorialist she is mentioned with a word 
of remark, and with an epithet of distinction, vfhich could not 
belong to her position so much as to herself. Of course an asso¬ 
ciation like theirs could not exist withefut the tongues of Paris — 
foul as well as fair — loosing themselves;—just as if tongues 
could disturb friendship, or irestroy gratitude! A statement 
appeared in the papers that Beranger had married his servant; 
in auswer to which Beranger put forward one of the most 
remarkable among his many remarkable letters, addressed to the 
editor of the 'Asseinblce Nationale,’ in which, without giving a 
single fact, without compromising any living creature, he main¬ 
tained his right to arrange a quiet household how he pleased, — 
and A indicated her position while speaking of his with regard to 
Mademoiselle Frerc. AVc have no evidence in the whole story; 
niei'cly a few impressions. M. de Lamartine assumes that they 
were privately married; but M. dc Lamartine is given to 
assumption. Any one weighing the episode with a view to the 
moral worth of its actors, will do well to recollect that France is 
not England, that the idea of tie and obligatiyn among our neigh¬ 
bours is not ours. But having, and with purpose, referred to 
Dean Swift and Goethe, and possessing no data beyond the few 
which w'C have just sketched, one fact remains--that one is 
touching enough. The two life-companions, whether maiTicd 
or unmarried, mere friends or old lovers, died beneath the same 
roof. TIic woman, who w;^s the eld(‘r, died the first,-- as Bo- 
ranger had always, unselfishly and atfectionatcly, hoped Judith 
loould die. He was willing to bear the loneliness, the desolation, 
after sixty years of confidential intercourse. There is something 
here dificrent from the heartless sentimentalism of Swift and 
Goethe. Let the tale remain in a cloud, as it will possibly re¬ 
main till doomsday, the cloud is nevertheless one through the 
skirts of which some innate brightness picvccs. 

How far in the above attempt to delineate the character of 
Beranger as citizen, poet, or man of sense, we have wrought 
out, or included, the salient points of his life and genius, others 
must decide. It seems to us that it would serve no good 
purpose to expatiate on the often-told story of bis prosecutions 
and imprisonments by the Bourbon government — as little to 
offer a deliberate review of his posthumous songs. Couceming 
the merit of these the world will be, of course, for a while 
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disagreed. l^ct our successors, a quarter of a century hence, 
set right (if* so it must be) the judgment which we venture to 
offer,—not without'deliberation, that in no respect will they de¬ 
tract from the poet’s reputation. Their interest may bo less 
temporary than that of their predecessors; but the music of 
many among them is freer than in Beranger’s former ditties, 
where a burden of ‘ Zmi Zon ’ or ' BiribV had to decide the cut 
of the verse, and sometimes the cast of the thought. To retro¬ 
spective critics they will‘bc none the less characteristic or sweet 
because of the dear old tune ’ Beranger cherished it) of Na- 
poleonism running through certam of the strains. 

To bear out our appreeikion of the man as universal in his 
tastes in the midst of his active (sometimes acrid) liberalism, wc 
might have made out a list of his friends, ranging betwixt Judith 
Frerc, and Maiiucl, the Deputy, in whose tomb he begged to 
be laid,—and M. Chateaubriand, w'ho wearied ijiin with his self¬ 
occupation and solemnity, - and M. Lamennais, who ground 
coffee at his fireside, and who used (as Coleridge did to Ilighgate 
visitors) somewhat to besot him with those strange half-philo¬ 
sophies, which heretics aver arc no philosophies at all,— and the 
late Duke of Orleans, urbane, facile, and courteous, eager to be 
conversant with whui is best of the best in every world, — and 
M. Lapointe, the workman-poet, who had the privilege of watch¬ 
ing liis death-nights,--and the present Kinprcssol' France, who<e 
otfers of kindly service (he said) it cost him much to reject. In the 
list of Beranger’s friends, too, wouhl figure painters, aclors,— 
M. Williem, the popular musician, — M. Perrotin, who was a 
• right loyal ar I royal publisher, and best, and bust, old com¬ 
rades of his Peronne and garret days, to whom he had cloven, 
to them and to their descendants, and who smoothed his 
pillow wlicn the agony of death fell on him. It is enough 
to sketch the list:—since even these indications will suffice 
to show that the world, miscalled and maligned as it is, did not 
fail one whom it had loved, so long as there was breath in him. 
Beraugef died, worn out by slow decay succeeded by sharp 
maladies, in the midst of a thunderstorm,- lovingly tended, and, 
as was seen by thevovents of the few following hours, micro¬ 
scopically watched to the last. The State protected his funeral 
with military pomp and precaution. His songs may remain as 
a heritage for French singers long after government shall have 
swept away government, and colour have effaced colour, and 
iaiuily have succeeded to family. There is as much of poster¬ 
ity, oI future, us well as of present and past, in them, as in 
any works, great or small, which have passed before us since 
Wc- look leave of the i)oet some five-and-twenty years since. 
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Akt. VIII. — Lites ac Res Gestes inter Polonos Ordinevtqnc 
Cruciferorum. Three vols. 4to. Posnanias: 1855-56. 

^Phis work attracts our notice as a literary curiosity, which 
is probably known to very few persons in this country. 
The interest with which we have ])eru8cd it is heightened by the 
fact that it reaches us from a nation bett'&r known by its poli¬ 
tical calaniiticB than by its recent services to literature, Und we re¬ 
joice at this evidence that the intellectual cultivation of Poland 
survives her dismemberment. Nor is the work less remarkable 
as a contribution to one of the most obscure portions of the 
history of mediajval Europe—not indeed attractive in fonn, but 
extremely curious as serving to lay bare the foundations of one 
of the oldest institutions of the North. Even Dcjin Milman, in 
his comprehensive survey of Latin Christianity, has contented 
himself with borrowing from Voigt’s Prussian History a brief 
sketch of the destinies of that C)rder which carried the warfare 
against heathenism to the shores of the Baltic, and the writers 
to whom he refers as the historians of the. Knights have all 
taken the CTcnnanic view of the achievements of their country¬ 
men. But these volumes arc altogether Polish, and they pre¬ 
sent the Order, and some of the transactions in which it was 
engaged, in a light not yet familiar to historical inquirers. 

The same age which saw the dcstrncticfti of the proudest 
Order of Christian chivalry, witnessed also an effort less 
effectual, but not leas determined, for the overthrow of an 
Order destined to exercise a more permanent influeitce on the 
political condition of Europe. Five and twenty years had' 
passed away since the last Grand Master of the Templars 
denounced at the stake the falsehoods of his accusers, -when the 
Papal legates at Warsaw sat in^udgment on the claims of the 
kings of Poland against the Teutonic Knights of the Hospital 
of St. Mary in Jerusalem, 'riieir sentence of restitution and 
compensation was contemptuously set at nought by the 
Brethren: and tlie Lithuanian Jagello, who by uiarnage had 
obtained the Polish throne, was compelled, nearly a century 
afterwards, to carry his quarrel from the battle-field to the 
council-chamber at Constance, and seek from the lips of 
Martin V. and Sigismund a decision more effectual than any 
which he had won by his counsels or his sword. 

These volumes contain the legal documents connected with 
both these trials, together with the letters or r^cripts on 
which the rival powers relied for the enforcement of their claims. 
As a specimen of typography, they are sumptuous: and they are 
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enriched with many elaborate facsimiles of seals and manuscripts. 
The work is dedicated to the memory of Lord Dudley Stuart; 
and the editor, Count Dzialynski, himself a member of that 
nation to whose cause Lord Dudley Stuart devoted his life and 
energies, describes the motives and objects of the publication 
which has cost him so much time and labour, in words that 
must excite sympathjjr even where they may not enforce his 
political conclusions. Desiring fervently to sec his country 
once more reckoned among the nations, he has edited docu¬ 
ments which he admits to be not merely dry, as written in the 
corrupt Latin of the Middle Ages, but repulsive from the con¬ 
stant repetition of almost endless quarrels and acts of cruelty, 
robbery, and murder, perpetrated by the Teutonic Knights. 
Still to him they arc not without attraction, as recording also 
the issue of the conflict. The day which saw Albert of Bran¬ 
denburg exchange his title of Grand blaster of the Teutonic 
Hospitallers for the dukedom of Eastcra Prussia, is to Count 
Dzialynski the commencement of a golden era for the Polish 
kingdom and nation, a happy omen of better fortune still in 
store for his countrymen. But he looks for this issue not so 
much to any convulsive clFovts as to the progress of law and 
order; and the example he has himself set, by publishing at 
great cost, some of the manuscript treasures of a fine library, is 
at least a libcr.al contribution to the cause ho has at heart. 

If the nianuscrUits which he has (.dited do not altogether 
bear out his opinions or warrant all his hopes, they serve 
an important purpose in throwing light on a long contest 
which is but little known, and furnishing much valuable infor¬ 
mation on the means by which it was carried on, — as much 
indeed as it would be reasonable to expect in a stnigglc in 
which both sides were more anxious for the success than ifor the 
truth of their cause. 

The first document given is entitled, ‘ The Regis^tcr of the 
‘ Kingdom of Poland, compiled and restored by John Dliigosch, 
* senior canon of Cracow (himself the author of a history of 
‘JPoland), in the year 1479;* and it contains the judicial pro¬ 
ceedings against the Teutonic Order before the legates of 
Benedict XII., in 1339. A long scries of citations served on 
Thcodoric,^urgravc of Aldcnburg, the Grand Master, is fol¬ 
lowed by a fist of the various points urged on behalf of Kas- 
imir HI. (tlie Great) king of Poland. These assert that the 
fortresses of Tliourn, Gdansk (Dantzig), Sweckze;^ Gnesna, &c., 
HnJ the whole country of Pomerania, unlawfully occupied by 
the Order, arc within the limits of the Polish kingdom,—that 
the Order had been already sentenced by the legates of 
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John XXII. to make restitution and compensation,—that they 
had not only defied this sentence, hut had subsequently seized 
on the territory of Cujavia and Dobryn. 

The origin of the Order, the mode of their introduction into 
Northern Europe, the means by which they had gained so 
strong a footing in Poland, are brought out in the course of the 
depositions with remarkable harmony among jthe witnesses, 
who seem to have been guided chiefly by'oral tradition. But 
while the evidence of some is little better than mere hearsay, 
others describe facts and scenes in which they had themselves 
been agents or cyc-witncsscs. 

The Order could already boast of iin existence of nearly 150 
years. Their beginning had been humble, their object purely 
one of chaiaty. In the disastrous siege of Acre, which so 
miserably distinguished the third crusade, a few German mer¬ 
chants, from the coasts of tho Baltic, sought to mitigate the 
sufferings of the besiegers by running up the sails of their ships 
into tents for the sick and dying. Their good offices attracted 
the attention of the Emperor and the l*opc: and they con¬ 
tinued to .aid and shelter German pilgrims till the crusade of 
Frederic II. Then under their fourth Grand Master, Herman 
de Salza, the personal friend of the Emperor, the Order rose 
to distinction: and possibly at the suggCvStion, certainly with 
the sanction, of Frederic TI. and Gregory IX., the more distant 
shores of the Baltic became the scene of its* subsequent career. 
The circumstances of Conrad, regent of Poland for Boleslas V., 
concurred with the aims t»f the Knights. The neighbourhood 
of the savage Prutheni w'as a constant source of annoyance; 
and he hailed the arrival of these .allies, who had forsaken the 
chamber of the suffering for the battlefield, us a happy means 
for procuring their conversion or their extirpation. He as¬ 
signed to them the territory of Culm, on the Vistula, for a term 
of twenty yciurs, as a crusading ground against all enemies of 
the faith of Christ. This compact, of which the Knights deny 
all knowledge but which there seems little or no reason to cjJl 
in question, was not fulfilled; but the kingdom of Poland w|^ 
so weak, or the Teutonic Order so strong, that in 1307 Vladisks 
IV. was glad to entrust to their keeping, for a time, the fortress 
of Gdansk against the attacks of the ^Marquis of Brandenburg. 
The service was performed, the compact again broken or for¬ 
gotten : and for this want of memory or of honesty, they were 
condemned by the legates of John XXII. to restore the fortress, 
and make amends in money for its detention. To this sentence 
they gave no heed, and they remained in consequence under 
the ban of the Papal excommunication: but in the intervdi 
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which passed between this event and his death Yladislas IV. 
was not idle. lie had found the Papal censures but a poor 
weapon against the avarice and treachery of the Knights; and 
in three expeditions he sought, with vaiious success, to make 
them feel the force of purely secular chastisements. In the 
last of these he is said, in 1.331, to have been victorious, in a 
battle in whiclib20,000 of the troops of the Order were slain. The 
whole expedition had indeed been characterised by every species 
of cruelty and excess, ^cither age nor weakness arrested the 
sword of the conqueror: and Vladislas, having almost but not 
quite succeeded in his heart’s desire, bequeathed their final 
annihilation, as the special work of his reign, to his son. 
Kasimir III. 

It was this old quarrel which the legates of Benedict XTT. had 
to decide: but when they insisted on the fact of the previous 
sentence of John XXII., the Grand Master replied by a protest 
and appeal, which the leg:ites rejected as vexatious and frivol¬ 
ous. The protest of Theodoric had reference to the terrible 
cruelties of Vladislas: and the total silence of all the witnesses 
us to this frightful tragedy, shows the danger of drawing 
negative conclusions from what may seem the most impartial 
and rigorous of judicial investigations. By all of them the 
campaign of 1331 is laid entirely to the charge of the Knights: 
the attack, the cruelties, the murders, are all begun and carried 
on by them : and the charge is pressed with a vehemence which 
never pauses to reflect that the better cause had been j)racticaily 
made the worse. 

The most important facts connected with this history arc 
brought out in the examination of John Bishop of Posen (vol. i. 
p. 77.), and of his nephew Presdrew, a canon of Posen, the 
brother and son of Bogussa, governor of Dantzig at the time of 
its occupation by the Knights. The account which both agree 
in giving of the transaction of this period, however much it 
may prove the avarice or the faithlessness of the Order, betrays 
the most lamentable weakness on the part of the Polish king. 
1§ the very country which was regarded as the most precious 
appendage of the Polish crown, and in its most important 
fortress, the viceroy of Vladislas found himself unable to cope 
with the many enemies who, in the words of Presdrew, had 
risen up owing to the utter weakness of the king. Against 
the ftiOOT important of these, the Marquis of Brandenburg, 
Boguss.*? "'looked in vain to Vladislas for aid. To his applica¬ 
tion for assistance or removal from the government of Dantzig, 
Vladislas replied by confessing his inability to help, but re¬ 
commending him to get what he might require by robbing 
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and spoiling tlie territory (vol. i. p. 79.). The more tender 
conscience of Bogussa recoiled from this expedient; and, as a 
more agreeable alternative, he offered to put the Teutonic 
Knights in possession of a part of the fortress until they re¬ 
ceived from the king full compensation for the labour and 
expenses which they might incur in helping him to guard the 
city. The Knights, having once gained admission, showed little 
sign of resting contented with a divided* authorit 5 \ A series 
of insults offered to Bogussa was followed by his expulsion, 
with the promise, however, that the fort should be again 
made over to his keeping so soon as the Order had received 
full satisfaction from Vladislaa. Dantzig was thus in their 
hands. The treachery of one of the garrison soon opened to 
them the fortress of Sweckze: and the whole land of Pome¬ 
rania, which its duke Mistiwog had in 1290 solemnly ceded to 
King Prezemislas, submitted to the sway of the Order; and, 
as Vladislas 2 >roved unable to produce the sum at which tlic 
Kuights valued their services, their grasp was not relaxed. 

Of the cruelties and excesses which attended these asirressions, 
the bishop and his nephew speak in the forcible language of 
men wIjo liavc themselves been sufferers. The former had had 
his house burnt and his property plundered; but when asked 
if he knew the f:ices of the Grand Master or anv of his Knijjhts, 
he replied, not unnaturally, that he did not, and that he had no 
wish to know them, his object being to Escape as quickly as 
he could from men, who, if they could have caught him, 
WMuld certainly have killed him (vol i. j). 84.). But while his 
memory is clear as to the time of these calamities, he omits to 
state that the year of their occurrence (1381) was also the 3 ’ear 
of the terrible expedition of Vladislas, and that this may have 
had some share in causing the ravages of which he so feelingly 
complains. In his own evidence he is also silent with rt*gard 
to another fact, which, if true, might be pleaded in further 
extenuation of their offences. According to the testimony of 
Andrew, chancellor of the cjithedral of Posen, the Teutonic 
Knights had suffered such grievous rebuffs at the hands of the 
Lithuanians and Prussians who had been committed to their 
pastoral care, that they brought to ViadisLas the ke^'s of the 
fortresses in the, territory of Culm, saying that they were un¬ 
able to hold them against the savages whom they had under¬ 
taken to convert.' And his authority for this statement is 
John Bishop of Posen himself.' 

It is singular, indeed, to find the witnesses frequently claim¬ 
ing numerous authorities for their assertions, and when asked to 
name some or any, urging their numbers or their death as a 
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reason for forgetting all. It is strange again to find Albert, 
dean of Plocz (vol. i. p. 99.), avowing total ignorance of so 
notorious a fact as the condemnation of the Kniglits by the 
legates of John XXII., which the bishop of Posen (himself 
one of the commission for the citation of the Grand Master) 
relates with the most minute particulars. But it can be no 
matter for suriweisc, in a contest where both sides grasped at 
every possible prooP that might further their cause, to find 
many links weak or worthless and much evidence inconclusive. 
Deeds of cession on the part of rulers, acts of consent on the 
part of the people,'' are urged by the King of Poland as the 
evidence for his right to certain provinces of his kingdom, 
together with the more curious reason that those provinces 
must be part of Poland because they pay Peter’s pence, a tribute 
paid by Poland alone of idl the countries of north-eastern 
Europe. 

There is a strange monotony in the history of the Teutonic 
Order. The suit, instituted by Kasimir the Great, ended, like 
the previous one, with a legatine sentence, wliich condemned 
the Knights to pay the sum of 194,500 marks, together with all 
costs on both sides. This sei.tcnce was as little heeded as the 
former one; and, four years later, Kasimir was constrained to 
accept the mediation of the Kings of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and to yield up to the Order the absolute possession of Cujavia, 
Culm, and Michalcfw. But the i)rogress and tactics of the 
brethren continued unchanged, and Jagello found himself, as 
Vladislas V., much in the same relation to them as his more 
fiery namesako Vladislas IV. The chieftain of the savage 
Lithuanians had embraced Christianity, had aided in the con¬ 
version of his subjects, had made vigorous efforts against the 
restless and aggressive Order, and, like Vladislas IV., had de¬ 
feated them in a tremendous battle which almost destroyed 
their forces. But his victory produced no permanent result. 
Another compromise was followed, as belbre, by an appeal to 
the spiritual power, and the victor of Tannenberg Avas driven 
to plead the cause of his kingdom before the Council of 
Constance. 

The dc^sitions which were taken in consequence of this 
later trial, are given at length in the second volume. . In 
character they differ but little from those given in the first, 
if wc allow for the force of time in weakening oral tradition. 
The evidence is more geographical and less personal, and some 
of the witnesses appear to be less trustworthy, and their as¬ 
sertions less credible. Amongst them we meet (vol. ii. p. 167.) 
iwitU one Kicolas Schathcowski, a mtizen ‘of Posen, who re- 
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presents himself as 150 years of age, and makes the astound¬ 
ing statement that his father, who lived nearly 200 years, had 
seen Bolcslas L, surnained Khobri, who, crowned King of 
Poland by Otho III., had died in 1025. The worthy citizen 
forgot that even a larger margin was requisite to make his 
tale consistent; but we need hardly resort to the Returns of 
the Registrar-General to decide against the existence at the 
present time of any man whose father migKt have witnessed the 
closing -scenes of the Wars of the Rosq^. 

The third volume is taken up in part with the examination, 
by the advocates of the King of Poland, of the documents on 
which the Teutonic Knights relied* for the support of their 
claims. The donations and concessions of Gregory IX., 
Alexander IV., and Clement IV., of Frederic II., of the 
Dukes of IMazovia, and the regent Conrad, are all impugned 
for various reasons, but chiefly on the ground of forgery. This 
charge is especially prcsscal against the papal letters, as being 
the more agrec:iblc altcrnati\e men who were determined 
to set aside their contents, yet shrunk from questioning the 
plenary authority of the donor. I'hc detection of forgery may 
be an easy or a most difficult busk. Gross chronological 
blunders or a too m.-inifest bias may (as in the case of the 
Decretals) prove a series of documents to be spurious; but it 
is doubtful whether objections purely negative can be allowed to 
have much weight. It may be unwise to conclude that Frederic 
II. was not the writer of certain letters because they contain 
concessions beyond his jurisdiction, and to reject as spurious 
the letters of Alexander IV. and Clement IV., because the 
later of these, although almost word for word the same, takes 
no notice of that of Alexander IV., while both arc equally 
silent respecting the donatio*n of the Emperor Frederic (vol. iii. 
p. 108.). There may in such case have been a suflScient motive 
for silence, 'while unfortunately the experience of centuries will 
show the folly of questioning the genuineness of pontifical letters 
solely because they sin against the first principles of Christian 
charity. 

But we cannot close our brief notice of these volumes with¬ 
out calling attention to the most singular and characteristic 
papers contained in them,—the pleadings, najj^y, of the Polish 
advocate before the Council of Constance (vR. iii. p. 66, &c.). 
The vehemence with which the writer appeals to abstract 
principles of ethics in matters wherein he must have felt that 
his own side was almost as much in the wrong as the other, 
will perhaps excite a smile. There is an affectation of guileless 
simplicity in the ascription of the purest motives to the coun- 
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cillors of Constance; and the cogency of some part of the 
reasoning is ludicrously in contrast with the marvellous ab¬ 
surdity of the rest. His pages are garnished with abundant 
references to Aristotle and Cicero, Thomas Aquinas, and the 
four Gospels. We cannot do justice to the won<lcrful chain 
of syllogisms, of which, however, we translate a few for the 
benefit of those who^ may not care to peruse the pages of the 
original Latin. First: the Knights arc proved to be no 
Knights (vol. iii. p. 71.), for they were instituted as the brethren 
of St. Mary’s Hos[)ital at Acre, and by their removal from 
Palestine they have ceased to be such; and their hospital of 
St. Mary in Jcrusalciii ifevcr existed except in imagination. 
Again: they are not the same Order, because things of tlie same 
species agree in substance, and those which so agree jiroduce 
the same effect; whereas these arc coiiccrned witli camps, not 
with hospitals. Nor arc they a religious Order, because a 
hospital was the final cause of their institution; and as the 
hospital is gone, so is also their religious profession. Again : 
by calling themselves hospitallers when they arc not, tluir pro¬ 
fession of religion is a falsehood, and such falsehood is hv po- 
crisy: the Knights, therefore, arc hypocrites. (P. 77.) Yet 
more: a state of religion is a certain school, wherein one is 
exercised to the perfection of charity : but the Knights are cu- 
rollcd avowedly for purposes of robbery and niimlor; and as 
their life tends rather to perfection in cruelly than in charity 
(a state repugnant to tlie love of God and our neighbour, 
and to the evangelic verity), their state is plainly one not of 
religion, but "f error; and as nothing is opposed to charity but 
mortal sin, therefore the Order Itself consists fundamentally in 
mortal sin. (P. 84.) Logical sequence brings them to admit 
that Jews and Saracens arc tuir ludglibours, to be converted by 
all lawful means, but not to be jdundered or deprived of their 
territories. Not only, however, arc the Knights liars and 
hypocrites, they are also heretics; because heresy is by Thomas 
Aquinas defined to be division froiy the common faith, which 
is identified with charity *. and as the objects of the Order 
involve violence, rapine, sedition, and homicide (which are 
opposed to charity,) therefore the Order is a heresy. Nay, 
they are worse t]pu Jews and Turks, because all heretics pro¬ 
fessedly Christians are worse than the Turks, who have never 
received the Gospel, and even than the Jews, who have received 
only a figure of it in the Old Testament. They arc even 
worse than all other heretics, — worse, if possible, than the 
I)onati8tP, because if their heresy had spread, according to 
Gratian, over all Africa, and done grievous damage to the 
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Ciiurcb, the Teutonic heresy has done more and poisoned for 
a longer time the faitli of Christendom. It has lured its 
mercenaries to the destruction of their souls from Italy and 
France, from England and all Germany. It is worse than 
other heresies, because it rebels not only against the law of 
God, but also against that of nature. It is worse, because they 
annually carry fire and sword among the.heatlfbn on the two 
great feasts of the blessed Virgin in her especial honour, and 
because they sin against the Canons of the Council of Toledo, 
which savs that no man is to be saved against his will. It 
is therefore obstinacy, presumption, and madness to profess 
openly, as they do, that their Order was instituted for the 
extermination of the hcatlien, who arc their neighbours, and 
for the plundering of their goods and lauds. 

This I’easoning lias a certain cogency, and the arguments are 
not altogether weak in their appeal to ethical and Citristian 
laws, lint the writer had not, probably, altogether forgotten 
tb:it tlic liands of his own countrymen were not wholly pure 
from al! this heinous inlf|uiry, that their dukes and kings had 
assigned to the ''rcutonie Knights many a jirovinco which was not 
tlieiift to give, and granted tliem free leave to rob anil plunder 
tribes wliom they found it convenient to brand with the name 
of hcatlioris and savages. J^robably he may have remembered 
also the more orthodox crusade in which pinion de Montfort 
sjircad desolation over the pleasant regions of Provence. Pos¬ 
sibly he may have read (if he ever came across the exploits 
of Henry 11. and the Normans in Ireland) that other Popes 
besides Gregory IK. and Alexander IV. had given up a people, 
already Christians, .as a ])rcy to the sword of the invader. 

The jileader expresses a devout hope that the Order may be 
ntlorly extirpated, or else sent back to lend the sick in an 
hospital. Ills jiraycr again brings up the contrast between 
this prosecution of the plunderers of Pomerania with that 
which had just extinguished the Order of the Temple in 
flames and blood. The motives of fear and hatred arc the 
same: there are the same imputations of cruelty, falsehood, 
hypocrisy, and heresy, but not a trace of those foul and obscene 
slanders which render the processes against the Templars in 
France and England infamous and disgusting. Whether the 
comparative moderation of the Polish pleader might, under 
altered circumstances, have stooped to the same unworthy 
scandals, is a question which, for the sake of human nature, 
we do not care to answer. The condition of the two orders 
was different. The one was taken unawares, far from the 
scenes of its exploits and its greatness: the other stood on its 
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own ground amidst its victorious legions. Boundless wealth 
was supposed to be attainable by the annihilation of the one, 
cold and forbidding regions were alone to be recovered by the 
suppression of the other# It is no wonder that the Knights 
of the Temi»lc perished by an infamous combination, while the 
last Grand Master of--tlic Teutonic Order became the first of 
a long line of f owerfial princes and kings. 


V 


Akt. IX .—History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Heath of Elizabeth. By J AMES Antony Feoude, M. A., 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. I.—IV. 
London: 1858. 

Tn undertaking to write the history of the period over which 
these volumes extend, Mr. Froude has enjoyed great ad¬ 
vantages over previous historians. He has had the complete 
collection of State Papers of the reign of Henry VIII., edited, 
in eleven volumes, by INIr. Robeit Lemon, under the authority 
of the Commission for publishing State Papers, the first five 
volumes of which only had been l)rought out when Dr. Lingard 
published his last edition. He has also had a large manuscript 
collection of copies of letters, minutes of council, theological 
tracts, parliamentary petitions, depositions upon trials, and miscel¬ 
laneous communications upon the state of the country furnished 
by agents of the Government, all relating to the early years of the 
English Reformation, which was generously placed in his hands 
for the purposes of this work, by, Sir Francis Palgravc, who 
had discovered these documents in the course of his employment 
upon the public records. We arc glad to be informed that, the 
part of Mr. Froude's work comprising the reign of lleniy VIII. 
having been now completed, this collection will be given to the 
world. Mr. Froude also appears tQ have had illustrative docu¬ 
ments placed at his command from other quarters, and to have 
appreciated the value of other authentic sources of informa¬ 
tion, which had been comparatively neglected by his prodeces- 
HSirs. He writes under the auspices of a new school of his- 
ti^cal composition, which requires eficct to be produced 
nd^^y brilliant rhetoric and imposing generalisation, but by 
minute accuracy of detail. This change in the mode of dc- 
sed^ng past characters and events, is analogous to the change 
from idealism to realism in painting. Prcraphaelitism, both of 
the pen and the bruph, is a useful correction of a previous 
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morbid tendency, though it is itself liable, like all other move¬ 
ments, to exaggeration, and will probably be followed in time by 
a reaction; a reaction which, in the case of history, will be 
fostered by the necessary prolixity of minute historians, and 
tlie difficulty of reading a history of England (to say nothing 
of the history of other countries) in two or three hundred 
octavo volumes, amidst the couilicting claims other depart¬ 
ments of knowledge, and the pressing avocations of a busy 
world* * 

Mr. Froude has evidently a genuine love of historical re¬ 
search, which has led him to make the most of the increased 
copiousness of his materials; and tlie chapters of his book on 
the Protestants, on Ireland, on Scotland, on the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, and on the French War, as well as many minor 
portions of the work, are so much fuller than the accounts of 
the same subjects given by his predecessors, that they may be 
said to be additions to the history of England. The account 
of the Pilgrimage of Grace given by Lingard occupies five 
pages. The account of the same occurrences given by Mr. 
Froude ocoujiies eighty-eight pages, and this S])ace is almost 
entirely filled with graphic and, for the most part, interesting 
details. The details are selected with judgment and taste, and 
thrown iuto a vivid and striking form by the powers of a fine 
imagination. « 

The nai'rativc moves slow; nor has Mr. Froude the rare 
gift of preserving the perfect unity of a great historical drama, 
iimidst great complexity of events and frequent shiftings of the 
scenes, llis history, to adopt a metaphor which he himself 
applies to a part of it, passes before us like a scries of slides in 
a magic lantern, bright and glowing but not sufficiently con¬ 
nected. It is much, however, that the slides are bright and 
glowing; that highest form of narrative power in which he is 
deficient, has been vouchsafed to few masters of the historic 
art. The book is greatly overloaded w'ith long quotations from 
State Papers; but this arises less from a fault of literary judg¬ 
ment, than from an exaggerated estimate of the historical and 
moral value of every thing that proceeded from the government 
of Henry VIII. 

Of Mr. Froude’s style of writing different opinions will be 
formed, according as the critic is satisfied with the highly com¬ 
posite and somewhat flaccid English of the present day, or 
desires more of the strength and sweetness of the Saxon clement 
of our language; a question of taste winch it is quite beyond 
our present purpose and limits to decide. But the praise of 
grace and perspicuity cannot be denied. As little can a doubt 
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be raised of the beauty of certain sentimental and poetical pas¬ 
sages which are scattered, not too lavishly or inappropriately, 
through the work. We may mention, as instances, the passage 
on the connexion between the movements of the Keformation 
and tlic great astronomical and maritime discoveries of the day 
in vol.i. p.31.; and that on the two armies of martyrs, Eomanist 
and Protestant', drawn out for the heroic conflict of mutual en¬ 
durance in vol. ii. p. 342. The first of these passages, indeed, is 
doubtful in fact, since the countrymen of Galileo and Columbus 
remained Eoniau Catholic; and the second is doubtful in senti¬ 
ment, since the butchering by a persecutor of an unresisting 
victim, is occasioned by none of the necessities, and mitigated by 
none of the chivalry, of war: but the commendation which has 
been bestoweil on both as pieces of fine writing, is well de¬ 
served. Nor must we omit to do a just homage to the descrip¬ 
tive poAver evinced in such scenes as the coronation of Anne 
Boleyn, the landing of the English army at Edinburgh, the sea- 
fight off St. Helens, some of the martyrdoms, and the assassi¬ 
nation of Cardinal Beton. It is but a slight drawback from the 
merit of such pictures, that the imagination which ju’oduccs 
them sometimes overstrains itself, and talks of an execution 
having taken place ‘ on that dreary November day,’ and of a 
proclamation being posted ‘ on that hot Midsummer day,’ when 
the first may, for all wc knotv, have been a glorious autumn after¬ 
noon, and the second, a morning of unusual severity even in ati 
English biinimer. Mr. Fronde has a great command of beautiful 
imagery, which, as might be expected, occiisionally runs a little 
wild. The toiiv, of Jiis writing is sometimes rather niawki.sh: 
Ave come to read history, not to sigh over it. But this, again, 
is the exaggeration of a genuine sensibility^ Avhich lies at the 
root of a good deal of the excellency of his Avork. In style, as 
in sentiment, he often palpably imitates Mr. Carlyle; there arc 
also decided traces of the literary influence of Dr. NeAvmaii, 
especially in the more poetical and in the more sophistical 
passages. 

The extended religious experience and converse Avhich ]Mr. 
Froude has gone through in the course of his devious theo¬ 
logical career, has given him a great advantage in depicting the 
various shades of religious sentiment and the A'arious phases of 
re^gious party. He can enter into the feelings of Eomanists, 
A^glo-Cathoiics, Protestants, and Anabaptists, Avith equal syin- 
and portray them with equal grace, Eeligious conserva- 
tSsmi, moderatisin, and fanaticism,—he knoAVS them and can 
forcibly ^depict them all. He understands the love Avhich mani¬ 
fests itself towards an erring brother in the charities of perse- 
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cution. He can enter fully into the attractions of religious 
submission, and he can enter as fully into the attractions of re¬ 
ligious insurrection. lie has studied every fold of the clerical 
cnaracter, and knows the odium theologicum in all its manifesta¬ 
tions. We doubt whether, in this great qualification for por¬ 
traying the phases of a comjdicated, various, and wavering 
religious movement, he has ever luul a /uperior among his¬ 
torians. But Mr. Froude does not possess the same advantages 
in dealing with questions of politics, jurisprudence, or political 
econofiay, as in dealing with questions of religious sentiment. 

Of bis political reasoning the following is a fair specimen. 
He is justifying the use of the Test of Supremacy, with a 
view to the judicial murder of Fisher and More: — 

*In the present happy condition of yds country even liberty of in¬ 
surrection might be entertained as a private opinion, and might be 
iiiaintaiuei publicly as an abstract principle, without danger. But 
within a very few years we liave seen a law passed, which made the 
assertion of such a liberty an act of felony ; and the circumstances 
of the year 1848 will enable us, if we reflect, not upon what these 
circumstances actually were, but on what they easily might have 
been, to understand the position of Henry VIII.’s government at the 
moment of the separation from Rome. If the danger in that y<’ar 
had ceased to be imaginary— if Ireland had broken into a real insur- 
rection—if half the population of England had, been socialist, and 
had been in secret league with the leaders of the revolution in Paris 
for a combined attack upon the State by insurrection and invasion — 
the mere passing of a law, making the use of seditious language an 
act of treason, would not have been adequate to the danger. Sus¬ 
pected persons would have been justly submitted to questions on 
their allegiance, and insufricient answers would have been interpreted 
as justifying suspicion. Not the expression only of opinions sub- 
versive of society, b^t the holding such opinions however discovered, 
would have been regarded and treated as a crime with the full con- 
nent of what is called the common sense and educated judgment of 
the nation.* 

It is a singular fact that, in a country where so much 
political discussion goes on as in England, a highly educated 
man should be living under the impression that the imposition 
of tests of political opinion, to be .taken under penalty of death, 
is a measure to which our statesmen would feel themselves at 
liberty to resort, and in resorting to which they would be sup¬ 
ported by the common sense and educated judgment of the 
nation. Wc need hardly say that all the circumstances of Mr. 
Froude’s hypothesis actually existed or were fully believed by 
the Tory Government to exist at the commencement of the 
revolutionary war; but the Tories, though ready to adopt 
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tbe most extreme measures'that panic could suggest, or that 
bigotry would sanction, did not consider it competent for them 
to put a Tory test to tlie Wliigs, and send to the scaffold those 
who declined to take it. We profess ourselves at a loss lo 
divine what the measure is, which has taken in Mr. Froude’s 
imagination the shape of an Act making it felony to assert the 
liberty of insui'rcctiop as an abstract principle. 

It is difficult to believe that Mr. Froude has ever seen the face 
of English justice. If Lc had, it would scarcely be possible 
lor him to give such an account as he has given of the trials 
of Fisher and More. He says of Cromwell that, ‘ in fairness 
‘ he should have been tried; but it would have added nothing 
‘ to his chances of escape; he could not disprove the accusations.’ 
It appears never to have occurred to him that a fair trial Is the 
only mode of ascertaining \fhcthcr the accused person can dis¬ 
prove the accusations or not, and, consequently, the only judi¬ 
cial evidence that history can accept of their truth or falsehood. 
A conviction on the unsupported evidence of the counsel for 
the Crown seems to him a perfectly conclusive, though harsh, 
mode of condemnation. Indeed, to assume that guilt is some¬ 
times so great as to require no evidence, is a jicrvading habit of 
his mind, which we need liardly say a month’s observation of 
the conduct of judicial investigations in a court of law would 
have totally dispelled. When he has enumerated a list of 
truiupeiy absurdities which ‘ must have been symptoms of an 
‘ animus to the Crown prosecutors,’ ho regards ‘ the case 
'for the prosecution’ as ^complete.’ ‘ JVliLthcr the extremity uf 
‘ suspicion was Justified is of Utile importaiicc. Enough had 
‘been proved to bring Surrey under the letter of the 
* treason law, and to make himt^fur more than guilty under 
‘ the spirit of it,’ is a very fair specimen of his judicial 
language. Of tlic same body of evidence he prettily observes, 
that * truth and falsehood, suspicion and certainly, gaithcred up 
‘ into one black ominous storm.’ The most tainted witness is 
good enough to convict a ‘ traitor ’ to Henry’s infallibility, if 
‘ the pressure of the times ’ makes a conviction usefnL Indeed, 
the most romantic girl is not less exacting in her demands 
of proof against the enemies of her lover than he is against 
any of the objects of Henry VIIl/s anger or suspicion. In 
reference to questions of general jurisprudence, he is as free 
from the restraints of ordinary principles as he is in reference 
.to questions of judicial investigation. * A chasm lay between 
‘ the two estimates of the same subject, which would not readily 
‘ be filled,’ is his way of justifying a breach of faith on the 
part of the government towards amnestied rebels. In another 
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case, the question being whether the Government is bound by 
the terms of a surrender made to the Viceroy of Ireland, he 
seems to think this question not ill solved by keeping the 
person who had surrendered for some time in prison previous 
to putting him to death. Ko doubt in all this he is led astray 
by his prepossessions as much as by liis wanj of familiarity 
with legal principles; but it is impossible not to draw the infer¬ 
ence that some knowledge of law and law courts is a useful 
accomplishment for an historian wHb is to form judgments 
upon questions of criminal justice. 

With regard to Mr. Froudc’s notions of political economy, it is 
perhaps sufficient to say, that he evidently believes it jiossiblc to 
make food, and other articles of commerce, cheap by legislative re¬ 
gulations ; that he assumes the era of protective and sumptuary 
legislation to be sejjarated from us by so vast a chasm of time 
and thought, that we can no longer understand the views and 
motives upon which the authors of such legislation proceeded; 
and that he represents the debasement of the currency in 1546 
as ' a temporary loan from the Mint, and a pi’oceeding not dis- 
' tinguishable, except in form, from the suspension of specie 
‘ payments in 1797.’ The last-mentioned opinion reveals a 
want of knowledge of history beyond the period with which the 
writer is immediately concerned, w’hich betrays itself elsewhere, 
and especially in his account of the feudjd system. An ac¬ 
quaintance tvith the repeated struggles between mediaeval 
sovereigns and their subjects about the debasement of the 
currency must surely have enlightened even the most romantic 
and prejudiced mind as to the true nature of the proceeding of 
Henry VIIL 

But, unfortunately, the great merits of Mr. Froudc’s work 
arc defaced by a still graver defect than any mere want of 
special knowledge, and one which, unless he has the courage to 
eradicate it, will probably convert into a mere quarry for future 
historians that which might have been an enduring edifice of* 
his own fame. This defect is a pervading paradox of the most 
extravagant kind. 

When the lesimed but insane Ilardouin was taken to task 
for his |)aradoxical theory respecting the authorship of the 
Classics, he answered, that he did not get up at four o’clock 
every morning merely to say what others had said before him. 
In the same way Mr. Froude seems to have thought that it 
would be an unsatisfactory result of all his laborious researches, 
if they ended in furnishing him merely with a mass of new and 
interesting details, illustrating the received view of the occur¬ 
rences of the time, or even with some important modifications of 
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that view in regard to questions of a secondary kind. Some 
great discovery must be made to reward adequately so much 
labour, and to satisfy the expectation raised by the opening of 
mines of documentary evidence hitherto unexplored. This dis¬ 
covery is, that the reign of Henry VIII. is a ' palimpsest,’ the 
onginal writing of which being restored by Mr. Froude, who 
has detected it beneath the legends written over it by calumny 
and prejudice, Henry VIII., though his administration was beset 
with difficulties and clouded by domestic infelicity, comes forth 
as a fierfect king, while his supposed victims ai’e converted 
into criminals, whom the best of sovereigns was compelled, 
by their misdeeds, and by the urgent pressure of circum¬ 
stances, to sacrifice to his sense of public duty. 

The present tendencies of Mr. Froudc’s philosophy probably 
conspired with the fascinations of literary paradox in inducing 
him to adopt the imperious Tudor as the almost faultless hero 
of his history. Henry VIII., whatever may have been the 
detractions from this moral perfection of his character, was not 
deficient in force; and force is evidently the present object of 
Mr. Froude’s sentimental admiration. By a most natural re¬ 
action tlie author of ‘ The Nemesis of Faith ’ and * The Sha- 

* dows of the Clouds’ has now embraced * muscular Christianity,’ 
combined with the ‘ Hero Worship ’ of Mr. Carlyle, whose in¬ 
fluence, as we liave before mentioned, is visible in his reflec¬ 
tions and in his style. Approaching the history of the Eng¬ 
lish Reformation in this temper of mind, he could scarcely fail 
to be Captivated by the strong will, the forcible language, and 
the vigorous administration of the second Tudor. IIc states, 
-and we luivc no doubt with perfect accuracy, that ‘ when he 
‘ commenced the examination of the records, he brought with 
‘ him the inherited impression, from which he had neither any 

* thought nor any cx[>octation that he should be disabused.’ 
He found, however, that this impression * melted between hie 

, * hands.’ It has melted so completely, that there is scarcely 
one of Henry’s actions, — persecutions, confiscations, multi¬ 
plied acts of attainder, divorces, assumptions by the Crown of 
dotninion over conscience, violent and sanguinary revolutions 
of jwUcy, bloody vagrancy laws, breaches of amnesty, inroads 
upon the constitution, benevolences, repudiations of loans, de- 
b^ings of the currency, diplomatic assassinations,—which does 
not come out laudable to masculine and comprehensive minds. 
The restoration of a palimpsest is a very feeble image whereby to 
depict a discovery unequalled in the annals of historical research. 
T() render the illustration adequate, we must suppose the 
writing over the palimpsest to be an account of the same 
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matter exactly contradicting that which was given by the 
palimpsest itself. 

The palimpsest commences with a view, reversing all our 
former views, of the state of society under the feudal system; 
for the feudal system it is, though the familiar features are almost 
lost under the roseate haze of sentiment, and the familiar name 
is scarcely breathed. The materials for this portion of the resto¬ 
ration, however, are not Mr. liobert Lemon’s newly published 
State Papers, nor iSir Francis Pal^nivc’s ‘neglected manu- 
‘ scripts fast perishing of decay.’ They are the Statutes of the 
Realm, a source of information not very ‘ imperfectly known,* 
as regards the Constitution and the law, to Mr. Reeves and 
Mr. llallam, nor, as regards social and economical legislation, 
toftMr. Eden and Adam Smith — to say nothing of Barrington 
on the Statutes and Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, ‘ There 
‘ are times,’ says Mr. Froude, pensively, ‘ in which I think that 

* more which is really valuable in English history lies in these 
‘ unobtrusive statutes, than in all our noisy wars, reformations, 

‘ and revolutions.’ He will hnd that Adam Smith has some 
remarks on that very attempt to do battle against the ‘ laanifesta- 

* tions of the devil’s power,’ by means of sumptuary laws, which 
he is here lauding above Agincourt, the Constitution, and the 
Liturgy; remarks which seem almost pointed at tl»e sumptuary 
hero of all the pageants and jousts recounted,by Hall, and of that 
crowning act of llenry VIII’s sumptuary conflict with the devil 
— the Jfield of the Cloth of Gold. But if the statutes 
and the other records of feudalism have not Ijeen imperfectly 
known, they have certainly been ‘misinterpreted through 
‘ natural prejudice,’ in an extraordinary degree. For it seems 
the social system established by M'illlam the Conqueror and his 
Germans, of which the Tudor era saw the lamentable but in¬ 
evitable decjiy, Avas the system of a time * when the nation was 
‘ in a normal condition of militancy against social injustice; 

‘ when the government Avas enabled by happy circumstances to 
‘ pursue into de^il a single and serious aim at the well-being.— 

* Avell-being in its Avidest sense — of all the members of the com- 
‘ monwealth. Villenage was a coherence of society on prin- 

* ciples of fidelity,’ when ‘ men Avere held together by oaths, 

* free acknowledgments, and reciprocal obligations,’ and tlie 
fealty of the villain ‘ was treated rather as a free promise to be 

* given than as a thing to be compelled, and the dignity of the 
‘ man was preseryed even while acknowledging the obligations 

* of his service.’ The Norman Forest Laws served only to en¬ 
hance the excitement of field sports by danger to the Saxon 
eportsman; indeed, it is the merry rogues who were hanged 
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and mutilated under those laws, if anybody, that stand in need 
of a playful apology to pedants for the immoral fun which they 
enjoyed. The statesmen of the day had attentively considered 
the subject of population, and found it better that it should 
remain stationary; a result which was secured by the beneficent 
agency of the Wars of the Roses and the Black Death. The 
feudal legislator!!, wh(\fixcd the price of herrings, without regard 
to the season and the wages of labour without reference to the 
price of bread, and who jirohibitcd money from being carried out 
of the country in trade, while they exported it by millions for 
filibustering wars, were not ignorant of political economy; but 
they set its base and selfish laws aside in their aspirations after 
a high moral ideal. So high w'ns that ideal that it is absolutely 
beyond our conception in this degenerate age, which j^as 
nothing to connect it with the corn laws passed out of anxiety 
for the British ^ fanners and labourers ’ by tlic landlord legis¬ 
lators of Edward IV,, except the faint links of synii>athy pre¬ 
served by the sepulchral monuments and the sound of the 
church bells. The attempts of the feudal Parliament to force 
traders and victuallers to sell their goods under price to the 
households of persons of cpiality, were a noble rebuke to the 
‘ greedy and.covetous’ minds c‘f persons in trade. The laws of 
apparel were not passed to prevent roturiers from dressing like 
their feudal betters,, but to hold every man at bis post in the 
happy social army, pending the great struggle of the Reforma¬ 
tion. The life of the country gentlemen was a laborious course 
of public duty with scanty remuneration ; and the nobility set 
an honourable example of economy and self-denial, by keeping 
enormous trains of riotous retainers, instead of opera-boxes and 
yachts. The Acts against enclosures (which Mr. Froude seems 
not to be aware were the subjects of contemporary discussiogi) 
were intended not merely to keep up the military services and 
aids, but to put down selfishness in the exercise of the rights of 
projierty, and prevent people from taking a ‘ commercial * view 
of the ownership of land. The trade monopolies of the guilds 
were not granted for the interests of the members of those 
guilds, or even for the encouragement of trade in the ordinary 
sense, but in order that the legislature, ‘ might not let that indis- 
^ pensable task go wholly uuattempted of distributing the various 
'functions of society by the rule of capacity.’ Everybody, in those 
days, was. almost as great a dramatic genius as Shakspeare, ex¬ 
cept, unluckily, those who attempted to rival him in writing 
dramas. A multitude of Acts, often reiterated, against fraud in 
various departments of commerce, prove that then indeed 
there was honest dealing between man and man. The universal 
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haired of idleness is in like manner demonstrated by tlic 
bloody vagrancy laws. Two of those laws providing for the 
flogging of men and women till their backs are bloody — the 
flogging of * inipotent ’ persons, — branding, mutilating, and 
hanging for the third oflence— and for the delivering to strange 
masters, and, in Case of resistance, publicly flagging' children 
above Jive ,—are of peculiar interest, because * the merit of them, 
‘ or the guilt, if guilt there be,’ belongs to Henry's own royal 
hand. We apprehend that to the Iruc hero-worshipper the 
‘ guilt ’ of an act of oppression is, if not its ‘ merit,’ at least 
its fascination. What enhances the virtue of the rulers of 
the State and the laity in this heroic age is, that all the time 
the Kulcrs of the Church and the clergy, who should be the salt 
of society, had not only lost their savour but become absolute 
poison. 

The most important discoveries of this part of the 'pa- 
‘ 1im})sest ’ are two respecting the Statutes of Labourers. 
The ordinary opinion is that the hibouring ])opulation having 
been thinned by the great plague in the reign of Edward III., 
and the wages of labour ha’s ing risen accordingly, a statute was 
passed by the feudal landowners in the interest of the em¬ 
ployer, to prohibit the labourer, under penalties, from taking ad¬ 
vantage of the state of the market, and to compel him to serve, 
upon demand, at the old rate of wages ; and that this statute was 
followed by a line of similar statutes, as well as by other statutes 
passed in the same interest to restrain the children of agricultural 
labourers from being apprenticed to trades, and thereby with¬ 
drawing their labour from the land. This view of the matter 
was countenanced by the express words of the legislators, who, to 
do them justice, were no sentimentalists, and who avowed their 
|>0ernal and generous object in the plainest terms which the 
English language could supply. It was also countenanced by 
the oaths and the heavy and increasing penalties by which it was 
attempted to bind the reluctant labourer to regulations which, 
if they had been made in his interest, not in the interest of the 
employer, he would have observed, or rather have enforced on 
the employ ei>, of his own accord. And it was further countenanced 
by the clauses which provide, that where the customary rate of 
wages is already below the maximum fixed by the statute, the 
customary rate, and no higher, shall continue to be taken, the 
statute notwithstanding. The germs of the bloody Vagrancy 
Laws, in which Mr. Froude takes such austere delight, are found 
in the same statutes, and lead to the suspicion that the Va¬ 
grancy Laws, the Statutes of Labourers, and the Acts restrain¬ 
ing Apprenticeship, were all parts of a great legislative effort 
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of the feudal landlords to prevent the labourer from carrying 
Ilia labour to a free market in the rising towns and bind him 
down again to the feudal soil. In Mr, Froude’a * palimpsest,’ 
however, this is all entirely reversed ; and the Statutes of La¬ 
bourers, instead of being selfish attempts of the feudal Parlia¬ 
ments to lower the labourers’ wages in their own interest, turn 
out to have been, iu fact, most disinterested ordinances passed 
by those philanthropic rulers for the purpose of raising the 
labourers’ wages against themselves. The i)enalties imposed on 
the labourer for noiiobservance of the stiitutes, and his cvidcut 
efibrts to escape from thqm^ must, we presume, be explained by 
reference to the Quixotic public spirit of both parties; the 
patriot labourer endeavouring to renounce the boon which the 
patriot landowner was determined to bestow. The insurrection 
of Wat Tyler and his fellows, of tlie German peasants, and of 
the Frcneh Jacques, against the whole of a social system which 
was formed and maintained for their especial benefit, will admit 
of a similar explanation. The statutes restraining the agri¬ 
cultural j)oor from putting their sons to trade, may be said to 
show the anxiety of the legislative sage, lest tlie enterjwising 
Rasselas of the feudal manor sliould, in an evil hour for himself, 
quit the Happy Valley of Villcnagc, stray to the selfish commer¬ 
cial town, and plunging into the ‘unequal struggle with cnpilal,’ 
the natural enemy ‘^f labour, fail for want of leudal 2 )rotcctiou 
in that hopeless conflict, and sink into a Whittington. The 
statutes or clauses of statutes, lengthening the hours of work 
and cutting oft' holidays, must have been wrung by the conscien¬ 
tious labourer from the reluctant bosom of his too-indulgeut 
lord. 

The second discovery relates td* the rate of wages fixed by 
the Satutes of Labourers, and has been so fully discusBcd||>y 
a contem])orary that wc need only glance at it Ijcrc. Tlic 
statutes give the labourer his choice between two scales of 
wages, one daily, the other by the year. The daily scale for a 
farm servant, by 6 Henry VJII. c. 3., is 4rf. for half the year, and 
3cf. for the other half. The yearly scale is 16«. 8d., with 4s, 
for clothes, and a personal allowance for food, which, from docu¬ 
ments quoted by Mr. Eden, (vol. i. p. 46.) appears to have been 
of a very coarse kind, and which tlie contemporary to whom we 
have alluded values at 10s., but which, to be safe, we will value 
at 15s. a yeark It seems obvious that the yearly and daily 
scale being offered as alternatives, check each otlier, and that 
in the then low state of agriculture the labourer could only 
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get as many days’ wo.rk in the year as would make up his yearly' 
earnings to about 35*’. According to Mr, Froude’s ‘ palimpsest,’ 
however, the labourer could command an engagement for the 
year at the daily rate, which is made up to 4</. a day on the 
average all the year round.by a conjectural addition for harvest 
work; though, we may rennuk, artificers were specially com¬ 
pelled by Statute (12 llichard II.) to work dii the farms in 
harvest in order to keep down the price of labour at that season. 
And thus his wages are raised from 8^5. to tl. a year, consider¬ 
ably more than tJie rent of a farm on which six labourers Averc 
kept, and a quarter of the income of a justice of the peace, as 
stated respectively in Mr. Froude s own pages. From these 
Avages the happy peasant Avho could Command them was per¬ 
petually trying to escape, and was imprisoned, stocked, and 
branded for so doing. 

The dccliuc of the commercial part of this admirable system 
must, it seems, bo connected Avilh the dee[) melancholy which 
settled doAvn on Queen Elizabeth in her later years. Why 
so admirable a system Avent to decay under so admir^lo a 
soA'creign, just at tlie moment when the nation exchanged a 
false for a true rcligi(»n, it is a little difficult to discern from tlie 
‘palimpsest.’ 'i'hc discovery of America and of the correct 
theory of the solar system docs not seem to us an adequate, or 
€Axn a rational, account of the matter. TJie ^complication and 
fluctuation of employment and population, also seems as insuffi¬ 
cient to explain such a relapse, on the part of an heroic nation, 
fruiii a high ideal to the consecration of absolute ‘ baseness,’ us 
the rule of social life. Tl>crc is something, perhaps, nearer the 
mark, in the hint that a deficiency Avas ultimately found of men 
honest enough to regulate other people’s interests without look- 
i^ to their own; though it is curious that this should have 
occurred at the very moment Avhen Mr. Froude celebrates the 
oi)ening of a ncAv and glorious era. Why should people have 
groAvu less trustworthy and lower in their views of social obli¬ 
gation, in the same i)roportion as they grew more sincerely and 
rationally religious? Perhaps, after all, the safest explanation 
is that it Avas ‘ inevitable.’ We may set all cross-questioning 
at defiance so long as avc hold the spigot of destiny and can 
turn upon the importunate querist the overAvhclining tide of 
fate. 

Here 2 >crhaps would have been the jdace to tell us something 
definite about the 2 )olitical constitution of England under the 
Tudors. WTiat was the composition and character of the two 
Houses of Parliament, and hoAV far Avere they independent of 
the Crown ? We should also have been glad to know Avhat 
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the Judges and Juries were like, and how justice was done 
between the Crown and the subject. About judges and juries 
we do not remember that we get a single syllable of infor¬ 
mation through the whole course of these pages. About the 
Constitution we get scattered hints, and those of a rather con¬ 
tradictory kind. In one case we are told that the ' d&spotisni 
‘ of Henry was* splendidly veiled when he could applaud so rc- 

* solved an assertion of the liberties of the House of Commons 

* (it is only the assertion df their personal privilege of freedom 
‘ from arrest, in the Forrars* case), and could acknowledge that 
‘ any portion of his own power was dependent on their presence 
‘ and their aid’ (vol. iv. p. 151.). But in Lambert’s case (iii. 
^140.) the Crown seems so completely bound by the law that 
it cannot, even in the most touching circumstances, exercise the 
prerogative of mercy. When a butcherly vagrancy law has 
been twice ‘ formally passed ’ by Parliament, it becomes ‘ the 
'expressed conviction of the English nation’ (i. 78.). But in 
iii. 375. (where some very instructive details are given re¬ 
specting the general election of 1539), wc arc told that ‘the 

* returns for the boroughs were determined by the chief owners 
‘ of property witliin the limits of the franchise; those for the 
‘counties depended on the groat landholders,’ whicli, in a case 
of vagrancy laws especially, would make the voice of Parliament 
something considerably short of the ‘ expressed (lonviclion of 

* the English nation.’ We want to knoAV who reallv originates 
persecuting acts, confiscations, repudiations, acts of attainder, 
and recommendations to a beloved sovereign to marry again the 
day after cutting off his wife’s head; and whether the verdict 
of the jury in a case of treason is good for any thing as evidence 
of the guilt of the prisoner? There is a great disposilion on 
the part of the writer of the ‘ palimpsest ’ to fix questionable 
transactions on the Parliament and the nation ; but hie language 
is far from explicit. The scat of responsibility appears to be 
placed behind a mysterious cloud, where the force of circum¬ 
stances gathers, breaking forth from time to time in an inevitable 
demand for somebody’s money or head. 

It is rather fortunate that the ‘ palimpsest ’ begins with the 
fall of Wolsey, and not at the commencement of Henry’s reign. 
The aiithor is thus spared the necessity of contrasting the De¬ 
fender of the Papal Supremacy and the assailant of Luther, with 
the framer of the test of the Eoyal Supremacy, and the bloody 
persecutor of Haughton, Fisher, and More. The review of the 
early years of the king is. done with a very delicate hand. It 
^pears, however, that Henry was throwing himself into the 
Boman Catholic system, indulgences and all, like a Newmanite 
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thr(‘wing hirasclf into the system of the Church of England 
as a spiritual experiment; hut that about the time when be 
wished to get rid of his wife, and the Pope refused to help him, 
he found that the fatal hour had struck and that the Church 
of Hildebrand could not be restored. The eye of the author of 
the ' palimpsest,’ liowcvcr, saw the Pope’s enemy in the * De- 
‘ fender of the Faith,’ from the beginning., ‘ It "is certain that 
‘ if, as I said, he had died before the divorce was mooted, 

‘ Ilenry VlIL, like that Homan em[x:ror said by Tacitus to 
‘ have been consensu omuinm dn/nus imperii nisi imperassei^ would 
‘ haxsc been considered by posterity as formed by Providence for 

* the conduct of the Reformation. W e must allow him, therc- 
‘ fore, the bcnciit of his ])ast career, and be careful to remember 

* it when interpreting his later actions.’ But the historian him¬ 
self docs not remember Henry’s past career, or, allow him the 
benefit of it when he is cutting off the heads of More and 
Fisher for continuing to believe the doctrines which he had 
himself vehemently defended. 

In the case ol‘ the divorce of Catherine of Arragon (where 
Mr. Fi'cnde at once shows his superiority to his predecessors in 
documentary illustration and fulness of discussion) the writer of 
the ‘palimpsest’ takes the king’s side as vehemently as if he 
had stood in the shoes of Anne Bolcyn; but, by a bold and 
unexpected stroke, entirely alters the kiiig’^ plea. The king 
ajipliod to the Pope to ]>ave his marriage with Catherine de¬ 
clared null, on the theological and canonical ground of the inva¬ 
lidity of the dispensation under which that marriage had been 
conti-acted. This was tiie question laid before the ITniversities, 
and if it had not been also the question before the Pope, the 
opinions of those bodies would have been quite irrelevant. The 
alleged danger to the succession from the want of an heir male 
to the Crown was urged only as a ground for claiming speedy 
judgment. Mr. Froude, however, proposes to discard the theo¬ 
logical plea and transfer the case to the broad and intelligible 
ground of political necessity. He wishes ‘ the theological laby- 
‘ rinth had never been entered,’ and even that the monarch whose 
admirable theological productions he is afterwards to celebrate, 
had never received a theological education. Xo doubt the theolo¬ 
gical plea was most unsound and hypocritical. Whether the 
original dispensation to marry Arthur’s widow was good or bad, 
twenty years of cohabitation with Catherine, and the birth of 
several children, one of whbm was still living and bad been 
brought up as a legitimate child, had made the marriage a good' 
marriage in the sight of God; and to do wliat Mr. Fronde 
admits was a cruel though ‘ necessary ’ (z. e» convenient) injustice 
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to Catherine and bastardise her daughter on the theological 
ground, was to suppose that God abhors a technical flaw more 
than a substantial wrong. But still, to shift the ground of one 
of the greatest controversies (as well as the very filthiest) that 
ever agitated Christendom, at this distance of time, is a ticklish 
operation, even for the most skilful advocate. It is like Dr. 
Newman’s attempt to transfer the time-worn edifice of Bomanisin 
from the old foundation of Tradition to the new foundation 
of Development. Mr. "Froude is under the impression that 
the I*opc was the depository of a general dispensing power 
which would have enabled him to divorce Henry from Catherine, 
and permit the King to marry again, and that a causa urgentis- 
Sima had arisen for the exercise of this j)ower, that causa 
urgenlissima being the j)aramount interest of the English nation 
in having an heir to the throne. But this impression is a com¬ 
plete mistake. The Pope may declare a marriage null on 
canonical grounds, and this power was very grossly abused 
about the time of Henry VIII., in favour of parties who wished 
to bo released from marriages, and who alleged technical pre¬ 
contracts or factiti<»u3 consanguinity. But tlie Pope, though he 
may declare a marriage null on frivolous canonical grounds, has 
no power to divorce parties canonically married, even for the 
most lU’gcnt reasons of expediency. Marriage, in the Ixoinan 
Catholic Church, i^ a sacrament, which is in its nature indelible ; 
and a man can no more be unmarried tlian he can be unba])tized. 
Mr. Froude, therefore,in abandoning the theological and canonical 
ground, has abandoned the only ground the king had to stand 
on. At the smuc time he inadvertently justifies the Pope, who, 
if the only plea before him was a sham plea, might be pardoned 
for dealing with it as sham; and., who, if political expediency 
was the point on which the question really turned, was no more 
bound to consult the political interests of England than those of 
his own States and Italy in general, then lying at the mercy of 
Catherine’s nephew, Charles. We cannot help thinking that if 
Mr. Froude had been writing in those days, and had broached 
his present opinions in ^ the king’s great matter,’ deploring 
that the theological labyrinth had been entered,’ and that his 
Highness had received a theological education, he would have 
been considered to have ‘ lost his way in the world,’ and to be 
' unable or uuwiUiug to recover it,’ and that ho would conse¬ 
quently have ' been dismissed out of it ’ by a process of heroic 
succinctness. 

The king’s plea was conscience, and the hazard to his eternal 
s.'ilvatiou. But his conscience was so constructed that it could 
bo comforted only by a decision of the question on that which 
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it lijight have been supposed was the least comfortable side. 
Those agonies of a tortured mind, which revealed themselves 
about this period in perpetual joustings, feastings, and mas- 
queradings, could be assuaged by nothing but a decision that 
his wife was a harlot and his daughter a bastard, and that his 
own life had been one long incest. To procure this soothing 
unction he, as Mr. Froude admits, bribqd, cozened, and in¬ 
timidated without limit. The plea of counter-intimidation and 
counter-corruption on the part of the •imperialists may hold in 
regard to the Italian universities, but it will not hold with 
regard to the German universities, or with regard to Paris, where 
the government influence was all on* Henry’s side. Much less 
will it hold with regard to Oxford and Cambridge. The plea 
of the universal prostitution of ecclesiastics, which Mr. Froude 
urges with so much zest, is rebutted by the fact that his 
IJighness had to undertake the graceful task of interfering per¬ 
sonally at Oxford to bully the university into declaring his 
marriage an incest Cambridge was more ' open ’ and ‘ manly,’ 
and voting black white, * escaped direct humiliation.’ We pre¬ 
sume, therefore, that Dr. Buckmaster, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge, W’as speaking only of indirect humiliation when he 
said, as recorded in Mr. Fronde’s pages, ‘ All the world almost, 
‘ cricth out of Cambridge for this act, and specially of me.’ 
At Oxford the old heads and doctors ' found no difficulty in 
‘ submitting their consciences to State dictation.’ The young 
masters made a vigorous stand, not [»ercciving, through their 
want of experience and stiitcsinanship, how much a decision 
notoriously unconscientious and corrupt would tend to convince 
Europe, and settle the interests of the kingdom. 

* These admonitory clauses (of the king’s letter to the university) 
were sufliciently clear: they were scarcely needed, however, by the 
older members of the university. An enharged experience of the 
world, which years at Oxford as well as elsewhere do not fail to bring 
with them, a just appreciation of the condition of the kingdom, and 
a sense of the obligations of subjects in times of political difliculty, 
sufficed to reconcile the heads of the college to obedience; and threats 
were not required where It is unlikely that a thought of hesitation 
was entertaiued. But there was a class of residents which appears 
to be perennial in that university, composed out of the younger 
masters; a class which, defective alike in age, in wisdom or in know¬ 
ledge, was distinguished by a species of theoretic high church fanati¬ 
cism ; and which, until it received its natural correction from advan¬ 
cing years, required from lime to time to be protected against its 
own extravagance by some form of external pressure. These were 
the persons whom the king was addressing in his more severe lan¬ 
guage, and it was not without reason that he had recourse to it.’ 
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It so happens that the tendency of the young Oxford masters 
at this period was not to High Churchinanship but to Luther¬ 
anism, as may partly be gathered from Mr. Fronde’s own pages; 
and they were united, to the honour of Protestantism, with the 
Lutherans of Germany in opposition to the divorce. But this 
does not diminish our enjoyment of tliis skilful, attempt by a 
historian, who'was not many years ago figuring as an extreme 
Tractariaia writer, to influence the reader in an historical ques¬ 
tion by an appeal to the popular dislike of the, Tractarian 
party. This is ‘ rising on stepping-stones of your dead self to 
* higher things ’ with a vengeance. But the former self of Mr. 
Froude is not quite so dead as he may imagine: wc none of us 
quite get rid of tho traces of what we have once been. He 
owes to his old teachers a good deal of his method of reasoning 
— his command of ambiguous language — his dexterity in 
deodorising, Jis it were, transactions of wJiich the moral scent is 
not very sweet, and his faculty of lubricating * painful ’ circum¬ 
stances so as to make them slide easily down the throat of the 
reader. If he no longer ‘ sublimates absurdities with mystcri(‘s,’ 
he has not lost tho kindred act of sublimating fraud and wrong 
into a grander kind of honesty and justice. And the strong 
• taste for self-prostration before some infallible idol, which be¬ 
longs to his original i)arty, blends with and heightens tho hero- 
worship of Mr. Caylyle in the historical adorer of Henry VIII. 
In the passage from which wc just ipioted and elsewhere the 
late writer of sentimental and heterodox romances is a little 
hard upon the more sentimental and enthusiastic part of the 
world. 

At the period of Campeggio’s arrival in England the people 
of London (not anticipating the ‘ palimpsest ’ theory of the uni¬ 
versal sympathy of the nation with the king) were crying foul 
jday. To allay ll»e popular feeling, the king sumnjoned an 
assembly which was attended by the nobility and other persons 
of note, at the Palace of Bridewell; and he there solemnly pro¬ 
tested that he was led to part with Catherine only by fear for 
his eternal salvation; that he parted with her with regret; that he 
was perfectly happ/with her, and that if he were to marry again 
he would choose her before any other woman. This is stated 
by Hall, the best authority, who gives the king’s oration at 
some^length. But both this scene and the famous scene before 
the legates, in which, according to Holinshed, as well xls aq- 
cording to Shakspcarc, Henry repeated the same asseverations, 
entirely disappear from Mr. Froude’s narrative, which tells us 
nothing of what occurred upon Campeggio’s arrival in England. 

Wc do not know whether Mr. Froude has any reason to 
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question the genuineness of the collection of letters from Henry 
to Anne Bolcyn, given in the Appendix to Heame’s Avesbury, 
but ho makes no allusion to any thing contained in it.* ■ In one 
of these letters the king expresses his pious hope, that Cam- 
peggio, then on his way to England, ‘ will help him to that which 
‘ ho has so long longed for, to God’s pleasure, and to both their 
* comforts.’ This, contrasted with the subsequent declaration 
before the assembly at Bridewell and before the two legates which 
we have just mentioned^ proves pretty well what the king’s word 
and honour were worth, besides appearing to throw back the date 
of the amour with Anne to a period rather inconvenient for the 
palimpsest theory. In another of the^letters Henry throws some 
light on the sincerity of his theological scruples, by telling Anne 
that he has been at work for four hours at the treatise in which 
these scruples were expounded, and then proceeding to relieve 
his agonised conscience, and cultivate that dclieacy which Mr. 
Froude finds so much wanting in the mind of his intended wife, 
by expressing his love for her in terms which a pot-boy might 
utter, but would scarcely \vritc to the object of his amours. 

Mr. Froude is ‘persuaded ’ that Henry’s ‘discomforts’ with 
Catherine (that is, we presume, his desire to get rid of her,) did 
not arise from a latent inclination for any other woman. The 
earliest mooting of the subject of the divorce which he can find 
is in June, 1527. In Cavendish’s contemporary biography 
of AV'oIsey, there is a long and circumstantial account of the 
interference of Wolscy, .and afterAvards of Lord jN’orthumber- 
land, by the desire and in the name of the king, to break off 
Lord Percy’s engagement Avitli Anne Boleyn. This is men¬ 
tioned by Cavendish as the first manifestation of the king’s love 
for Anne. The occurrence, is not dated, but it must have 
happened not later than 1523, for before the end of that year 
Lord Percy was engaged to be married to a daughter of Lord 
Shrewsbury, and Cavendish tells ns that this engagement was 
contrived expressly to break off Lord Percy’s engagement 
with Anne, f Another circumstance in the story fixes its date 
before June, 1525; for at that period Sir Thomas Boleyn 

* ■ The originals appear to be in the somewhat suspicious keeping 
of the Vatican. But we are not aware that they were ever read, nor 
is the bulk of them capable of being read, on the Papal side of the 
controversy; and the letters bear the strongest internal marks of 
genuineness. 

t It is not improbable, as Burnet observes, that Anne Boleyn’s 
father, who was ambassador to France, brought her over with him 
from that country in 1522, AA'hen war was declared by Henry against 
BVancis. 
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W88 made Viscount Bochfort, and in the story Anne is disparaged 
by Wolsey as being only the daughter of a knight Mr. Froude 
dubs the story * romantic,* though he allows it is, too circum¬ 
stantial to have been invented, and says it * is not without its 
< difHcnlties.’ But those difficulties are greatly softened (1), by 
not alluding to the story when tlie origin of the king’s desire to 
be divorced frem Catherine is in question, and (2), by omitting 
all mention of the ICing and Wolsey, and merely saying that, 
if Cavendish’s account he true, the af&ir was * ultimately intcr- 

* rupted by Lord Northumberknd himself.* 

Henry’s ambassadors were instructed to state to the Pope 
that he had never been uofaithful to Catherine. Mr. Froude 
says, he had been unfaithful to her but in one instance, which 
he thinks a. great thing for a king; the one instance being that 
of Elizabeth Blunt, the mother of the Duke of Richmond, the 

* young Marccllus,’ as he is gaily styled by Mr. Froude. One 
instance would be enough to dispel the hypothesis of extraordi¬ 
nary physical coldness to which Mr. Froude resorts in attempting 
to prove that the somewhat rapid succession of the king’s mar¬ 
riage was occasioned not by licentiousness, but by an over¬ 
whelming sense of public duty subduing a strong natural disin¬ 
clination to the married state. The supposed evidence of the 
disgusting fact of Henry’s connexion with Anne Boleyn’s sister, 
Mary, Mr. Froude has discussed in an essay appended to his 
fourth volume, and considers himself to have reduced it to mere 
clerical and treasonable scandal. In ])articulnr, his laborious 
researches at the Rolls have been rewarded, among other things, 
by the discovery that the charge was not laid before tbe king by 
Cardinal Pole, in his expostulatory letter, and suffered to pass 
unrefuted on Henry’s side. Mr. Froude has found Pole’s, 
manuscript at the Rolls, and the cliargc is not contained in it. 
It was inserted in the treatise ' On the Unity of the Church,’ 
published at Rome in the winter of 1538-9; so that dl inferences 
from the king’s tacit admission are at an end. Nor does the 
point appear ever to have been made against the king in the 
controveily respecting the divorce, when it would have told so 
heavily against him. The words ’ ex quocunque licito vel illicito 
‘ coitu ’ in the draft proposed dispensation by the Pope for the 
marriage of the king with Anne Boleyn occur in an exhaustive 
catalogue of impediments to be dispensed with; and may well, 
a^* Mr. Froude argues, be taken as common form; though why 
a dispensation for the second marriage should be, required if the 
first was null, and there was no canonical im^diment to the 
second, is a very different question. It is singular that not only 
Mr. Froude, but all previous writers, should have overlooked 
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the apparently decisive proof of this disputed fact which presents 
itself in the principal documents connected with , the question, 
and in the most obvious form. The statute 25 Henry "VlII. 
c. 22., declaring the king’s marriage with Catherine void and the 
separation good, and settling the succession to the Crown, con¬ 
tains a provision (sec. 3—5.) rendering unlawful (notwithstand¬ 
ing any dispensation) all maiTiagcs within the degrees of affinity 
prohibited % the law of God, including thaf of a^brother’s wife, 
and empowering the ordinary to ternjinate by separation any 
such marriages if already contracted. There can bo no doubt 
that this provision, though ostensibly general, is inserted in the 
special Act with a view to the case of the king’s marriage under 
a papal dispensation with Catherine, and the sentence of separa¬ 
tion about to be pronounced by Cranmer. The Statute 28 
Henry VIIL c. 7., declaring the marriage with Anne Bolcyn 
void, and resettling the succession, extends the prohibition of 
the former Act to cases of affinity by carnal knowledge, and 
among otliers to the case c)f a man marrying his mistress’s sister; 
and not only renders valid all future separations by the ordi¬ 
nary, of persons so named, Imt all past separations also, of 
which there could have been but one — that of the king from 
Anne Boleyn, which had just been jwonounced by Cranmer, 
It seems undeniable that this enactment also, though ostensibly 
general like the other, is pointed at the particular marriage 
the dissolution of which the Act confirms; ’and that the mys¬ 
terious allusion in the preamble to aground of invalidity which is 
not specified, but which is stated to have been disclosed by Anne 
Boleyn to Cranmer, really refers to a disclosure by her of the 
kin j’s previous connexion with her sister Mary. If what she 
disclosed was only a precontract with Lord Percy or any other 
person, why should there have been any more delicacy about 
specifying it in the Act than there afterwards was about speci¬ 
fying the pretended precontract with the Marquis of Lorraine, 
in the case of Anne ol‘ Clevcs ? In the elcventli of the love- 
letters of Henry to Anne Bolcyn before their marriage, to which 
we have above referred, tlierc occur the words, ‘ As touching 
‘ your sister’s matter, I have caused Walter Welsh to write 
* to my lord my mind therein; whereby I trust that Eve shall 
‘ not have power to deceive Adam ; for surely whatsoever is said, 
‘ cannot so stand with his honor, but that he must needs take his 
‘ natural daughter now in her extreme necessity.* This, if the 
letters arc genuine, tends to prove that Anne was cognisant of 
the connexion. From other persons it may very well have been 
kept a secret till it became necessary to disclose it in order to 
enable Cranmer to pronounce the sentence of separation; and 
VOL. CVIII. NO. CCXIX. Q 
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this affords a perfect explanation of the silence of the king’s 
op|)ouents on the subject during the controversy respecting the 
divorce, and of the non-appearance of the charge in the manuscript 
remonstrance addressed to the king by Reginald Pole. In his 
pardonable exultation at the discovery of the omission of the 
charge in Pole's manuscript at the Rolls, and at his supposed 
success in tracing the other evidence up to scandalous sources, 
Mr. Froude comdiitl himself to the admission, that ‘if Pole’s 
‘ fact is true, his conclu^on from it is unanswerably just.’ ‘ If,’ 
he proceeds, ‘ Henry had really debauched Anne Boleyn’s sister, 
* his demand to the Pope for his divorce, and his arguments in 
‘urging it, were of amazing effrontery. His own and his 
‘minister’s language in Pjjrliament and in Convocation — the 
‘ peremptory haughtiness f ilfi vdiicli he insisted to all foreign 
‘ ccnirts on “ the justice of his g^ise,” exhibit a hardy insolence 
‘ without parallel in history. So^ monstrous appears his conduct, 

‘ that it Avould be in vain to attempt to understand the character 
‘ of the person who could be guilty of it, or of the Parliament 
‘ and the clergy who consented to he his instruments. Persons 
‘ so little scruj>ulou8 as, on this liypothesis, were both prince and 
‘ people, could have discovered some less tortuous means of 
‘ escaping from the difficulty of a wife.’ We will not be so un¬ 
generous as to hold Mr. Froude literally to a hypothetical admis¬ 
sion, made in a moment of natural elation. But we arc entitled 
to suggest that he should moderate, or at leaft prevent from over¬ 
flowing into his marginal analysis and table of contents, the 
violence of his emotions against so eminent and, on the whole, 
good a man as Cardinai'Pole. If Pole took part against 
Henry, it was clearly for conscience’ sake and against his per¬ 
sonal interests; so that his opinion cannot be dismissed with 
contempt as that of a ‘refugee.’ If he forgot, in religious par¬ 
tisanship, the ties of civil allegiance, so did all strong rclio-ious 
partisans of the day. And if he used hard language^ liard 
language was the fashion Avith controversialists of those "times, 
and not least with those who called the Pope ‘the cankered 
‘ and venomous serpent Paul, Bishop of Rome.’ We be" to 
obser\c by the way that the ‘people,’ however convenieiS it 
m.ay be to introduce them, had nothing Avhatevcr to do with the 
affair. 

One scheme was to get Catherine into a cloister; and to this, 
though a mode of disposing of persons who have the misfor¬ 
tune to be ‘ obstacles ’ which is one of the most characteristic 
iniquities of the Romish system, Mr. Froude holds that Cathe¬ 
rine, ‘ if she had thought first or chiefly of justice,’ would have 
consented. He does not perceive that the dissolution of 
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monasteries, which he regards as so necessary and right, would 
have, placed the ‘ obstacle’ in the way again. Catherine, 
however, would not come into the scheme; her perception of the 
paramount claims of the national interest upon her consideration 
being, perhaps, somewhat obscured by the presence under the 
same roof, and in rival state, of the charming girl who the 
public service required should step into *her ^loes when slie 
was gone. She refused to take the vow of chastity unless the 
king would take it too—a ‘most unfortunate answer,’ in Mr. 
Froude’s opinion, to what otlicrs might call a most unfortunate 
request. Tliereupon the ‘ chivalrous * king directed his agents 
at Koine to propose, as a way of solving the difficulty, that he 
should take the vow in order to induce Catherine to do the same, 
and that when she had done so, the Pope should ‘clearly dis- 
‘ charge’ him, leaving her bound. Certainly this was the prince 
‘ chosen by Providence to conduct the Reformation,’ and abolish 
the iniquities of the Papal system. This frankness contrasts 
nobly with the duplicity of the Pope; and that conscience must 
liave been tender indeed, and deeply Avounded by the suspicion 
of a canonical flaw, which could lay to itself such balm. One 
marriage Avas to be dissolved on the ground that the Pope bad 
no power to dispense Avith the law of God, which forbade a man 
to marry his brother’s widow, and another was to be contracted 
in its place, on the faith of the Pope’s power to (.lispense pro¬ 
spectively with the obligation of a solemn oath for purposes 
avowedly fraudulent, and to the cruel injury of another person, 
that person the perjurer’s wife. Mr. Fronde very candidly allows 
that this incident ‘sadly indicates the devices of policy’ into 
‘ Avhich in this unhappy business honourable men allowed them- 
‘ selves to be driven.’ When jicojilc on the side opposed to 
Henrys Avishes allow themselves to be ‘driven into devices 
‘ of policy’ they cease to be honourable men. We presume it 
was the same over-mastering necessity that compelled Henry to 
lay a plot for entrapping into a French prison, under the false 
pledge of his kingly Avord, a dei)cndcnt of Catherine whom he 
supposed to be moving as her agent in the matter of the divorce 
—a fact of AvhIch there seems sufficient evidence in Ellis’s ‘ Ori- 
‘ ginal Letters’ ( vol. i. p. 281. 1st scries), but which is not 
found in the palimpsest restored by Mr. Froude. Between ob¬ 
scenity, fraud, and lying, we should have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that this ‘ dread lord ’ was ‘ a man like the rest of us,’ even 
without being permitted, as we afterwards are, to see him in the 
more tender relations of life. 

In the passage just alluded to a lingering Shadow of the 
Clouds falls on Henry’s offences, veiling them from our irreverent 
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sight. It fulls still more deeply when we are told that' it would 
^havc been well for Henry VXII. if he bad lived in a world in 
‘ which women could have been dispensed with, so ill in till his 
‘relations with them he succeeded. With men he could speak 
‘ the right w'ord—^hc could do the right thing ; with women he 
‘ seemccl under a fatal necessity of mistake.’ It would have 
been well for Sir Jobn Paul and his partners if they could have 
lived ill a w'orld where trust securities could have been dis¬ 
pensed with, so ill in all their relations with that description of 
property did they succeed. It would have been well for the 
late !Mr. Palmer if he could have lived in a ivorld without a 
!I\Ir. Cooke, so unsuccessfui was he in all his relations with that 
unfortunate gentleman. It would be w’^ell for pickpockets if 
they lived in a Yorld where there were no pockets to pick. It 
would be well for us all if we lived in a world wdicre the ‘ mis¬ 
takes ’ to which we happen to be peculiarly liable could not pos¬ 
sibly 1)0 committed. We will not })ause to speculate on the 
social delights of a world of which ICing Henry VIII. should be 
the ruling spirit, and from which -women shoidd be excluded, lest 
they should inlcrferc witli that inoiiarcb’s moral development. 
But to borrow an epithet which Mr. Froude elsewhere applies 
to the king in his relations with women, it would certainly be 
a very ‘ business-like’ w'orld. 

Elsewhere we ary told — 

‘The position which, in liis wife's presence, he (lleniy) assigned 
to anotlicr v.-oman, however he may have persuaded liirasolf'that 
Catherine had no claim to be considered his wile, admits neither of 
excuse nor of pafiation; and lie ought never to have shared his 
throne with a person who consented to occupy that position. He 
was blind to the want of delicacy jn Anne Bolcyn, hecauso, in 
spite of his chivalry, his graces, his accompli.shrncnts, in his rela¬ 
tions with women lie was without delicacy himself.’ 

It seems a considerable detraction from his ‘ chivalry ‘that he 
should ‘be without delicacy in his relations with women; ’ and 
we cannot help thinking that the historian has for the moment 
caught something of the king’s defect, when he endeavours, as 
he docs in this and other jiassiigcs, to shift the blame as much 
as possible from a young and intoxicated girl to her mature and 
royal seducer from the path of delicacy and right. However, 
he pro6eeds: — 

He (Henry) directed, or attempted to direct, his conduct by the 
broad rules of what he thought to be just. In the wide margin of 
umoriain ground where rules of action cannot be prescribed, and 
■when-men nmst guide themselves by consideration for the feelings 
vi oli.vrs, he, so iiu‘ as women were concerned, was unfortunately a 
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stranger. Sucli consideration is a virtue which can be learned only 
in the society of equals, where necessity obliges men to practise it. 
Henry had been a king from his boyhood ; he had been sim*ounded 
by courtiers who had anticipated all his desires; and exposed as he 
was to an ordeal from which no human being could have, escaped 
uninjured, we have more cause, after all, to admire him for those ex- 
c(‘llcnces which lie conquered for liimself, than to blame the defects 
which remained to him.* ' 

The latter part of this paragraph, submit, confirms the 
ordinary view that Henry was a tyrant, and gives, so far 
as it goes, a true explanation of the way in which liis 
tyrannical character was formed, '^he first part enlarges the 
domain of casuistry. So far as wc can see, a man who had 
beaten his wife (certainly not a greater outrage^han was offered 
by Henry's ‘ cliivalry’ to Catherine) might plead, according to 
this nunal code, that he was atteinj)ting to direct his con¬ 
duct by llie broad rules of what he thought to be just. Mr. 
Fromlo, as we have seen, finds great difficulty in understanding 
the cliiiraclcr oJ' a consummate bj pocrito, and wc own we find as 
much difficulty in understanding the character of a man wb(» 
was something more than brutal in Ins conduct to every person * 
of the sex oi‘ Catherine and Anne Holcyn, and something more 
than admirable in his conduct to every iierson of the sex of 
Wolscy, Cromwell, Fisher, and iMore. . 

The depths of self-deceit arc always unfathomable; much 
less can history attempt, with any ho})e of success or profit, to 
fathom them across three hundred intervening ycsirs. Ven’’ 
likely Henry gave a fair picture of what he at least believed to 
he his own motives for wishing to put away a faithful w'ife and 
marry a woman he liked better, wlicn he directed his envoy at 
liome * to say plainly to His Holiness that the king’s desire and 
‘ intent convolarc ad sccundas uupilas non patitur negativum ; 

* and whatsoever should be found of bull, brief, or otherwise, 

‘ His Highness found his conscience so disquieted, his succession 
‘ in such danger, and his most royal person in such perplexity for 

* such things unknown and not to be spoken, that other remedy 

* there was not hut His Grace to come by one wiy or other, 

' and specially at his hands if might be, to the desii*ed end, and 
‘ that all concertation to the contrary should he vain and 
‘ frustrate.’ Mr. Fronde, who plays hierophant to Henry’s mind, 
as Mr. Carlyle does to that of Cromwell, says of the despatch 
of which this is a fair sample, that * it is long and perplexed; 

‘ the style that of a man who saw his end most clearly, and was 

* vexed with the intricate and dishonest trifling with which his 

* way was impeded, and which, nevertheless, he was struggling 
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‘ to tolerate.’ The king has at least the fmnkncss to put the 
desire of flying to a second marriage first in the list of motives. 
This was the motive which was strong enough to break through 
the decency which conscience would have observed towards 
the world and Catherine, and to override the dictates of policy 
which loudly required the second marriage to be postponed 
until the firet ^ad Ueen iiniiullcd. This, therefore, not con¬ 
science or policy, was the ruling motive ; and the ruling motive 
decides the character of the action. But if there was no 
justification for Henry, there was considerable excuse of a 
kind which his woi>liij»[)Ci’3, if they take this high line, must 
be compelled to ignoi e It was a profligate and Machiavellian 
age, when marriage w<‘rc dissolved, and bigamy, under 
the name of re^iarriagr, jjerrnitted by the Church with un¬ 
principled facility on the gi’ound of sham precontracts or fac¬ 
titious conaaiigninhy : and \\hca ‘devices of policy,’ which 
in these days wnald shock a Russian diplomaiist or a Nea¬ 
politan Minister of Police', were reported b', without scruple, 
by all ordinary politicians, li was the ag(; w'hcii Cjesar lh>rgia 
and Louis XI. found eulogists as warm as the eulogist f>f 
•Henry VIII. wdiom Fronde quotes at ilii' end ot his last 
volume, and wlien the perjured and hearties*: Francis I. was 
Mie model of si king and a gcullcinau. Henry in 
Po})c ta divorce him wcmi his wife sind authorise 
[•ry again, asked a corruj>t tribunal foi* a coiTupt 
favour, which would Inive been gninUid without the .dlglucst 
hesitation, had not another, and at the momeut, a more formid¬ 
able interest, been arrsiyed on the other side. ‘ And so first the 
‘ great party of sedition began to shape itself, which for 
* sixty years, except in the shortlived interlude of Its trium])h 
‘ under Catherine’s daughter, held the nation on Ih.e edge ol‘ 

‘ civil war,’ — tliesc words of Air. Froude, de.-^eribiug the im¬ 
mediate cfliict of the divorce, seem a sufficient answer to all pleas 
of national interest and tlic peace, of the kingdom, and a sufii- 
cient comment on the wisdom of those wiio are wise above 
justice, truth, and honour. 

The fall of Wolscy has hitherto been supposed to have been 
connected with the failure of that minister to effect the king’s 
object ip the matter of the divorce; and this view seemed to be 
6upportfed,by the parallel of the fall of Cromwell, after the 
kiog’ft disappointment in the personal attractions of the new 
, fpteen whom that minister had selected. But no such con- 
^xion appears in Mr. Froude’s palimpsest. According to that 
document Wolsey was swept from the helm by an inevitable re¬ 
volution in the policy of the country, in an anti-ecclesiastical 
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sendC, which produced * what in modern language we should 
‘ describe as a change of ministry, the Governinent being trans- 

* ferred to an Opposition, who had been irritated by long do- 

* prcsJ[ni under the hands of men whom they despised, and 
‘ wh^were borne into jjower by an Irresistible force in a mo- 
^ ment of excitement and danger.' Tlie vile treatment of 
Wolsey after his fall ‘ is a stain whkh we have to lament in the 

* conduct of the new athninistrationnot an instance of the 
ingratitude of the king, whoui WcTlscy had ‘served better 
‘ than he had served his God. V**]jat is the autliority for 
asserting that there were any ehang(;s in the new * ministry ’ 
beyond the transfer of the c!i:incellorshif> fnnn VV^olscy to Afore, 
—whom Air. l^Vonde liiin.self describ’-j a;. - rhe person lea<t dis- 

* aftbeted to tlic clergy who could have I’cen found anjong 
‘ the leading laymen,’ and whom he labours lo ];rovc a far closer 
ally of tiiG intolerant Ijishops, and a lar woi’se jiersccutor, tlnin 
Wolscy himself,—and the jn-omotion to the presidency and vioe- 
presideney of the Council oi the DuKes of Norfolk and {Suffolk, 
botli su])ple courtiers nnd cneinios to the Tlcformation? Wo 
are cxj»eclt^d ».o consider as perfecTly bortCt fide the ]>roseciitioii of 
Wolsey under an iuipnilcni misconstruction of the Statute of 
Provisors, for having ex(;r<‘iscd the, office of Papal Legate 
w’ithin the realm, with tin ’ bjg's lull knowledge and approba¬ 
tion, and not ‘in pursuit oi his own ends’•only, but mainly in 
[(ursuit of the ends of the king. Wo may venture to doubt 
whelhcr, if the two legates had given sentence in the king’s 
faviiUr, and Henry's ‘ eyes had been opened’ afterwards to the 
(luibblc iibout the Statute of Proviaors, he woulil liavc ‘ re- 
' seiiled the betrayal of his confidence’ by Wolscy ; or whether 
lu! would not rather have a|i/)r»lied his familiar epithets of*'varlet’ 
and * kna^ c, knave, and beastly fool’ to the officious lawyer who 
had opened liis eyes upon the subject. The Statute of Provi¬ 
sors, wc venture to submit, had not ‘ fallen into desuetude,’ 
though the interpretation of it which made the office of Papal 
Legate an ‘ office or dignity in the Anglican Church,' probably 
had. On the whole, it would be better lo rest the case against 
Wolscy and in favour of royal honour and gratitude on that 
clause of the articles of impeachment which charged the king^ 
favourite minister wdth breathing an infectious disease into 
king’s car. 

Air, Froude’s whole account of the memorable Parlialment of 
1529 is based on the assumption that it was a perfectly indq- 
pendent Parliament, freely elected by the people of England, 
and expressing the popular will in its measures and manifestoes. 
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‘ The election had taken place in the midst of great and general 
excitement; and tlie members chosen, if we may judge from their 
acts and their petitions, were men of that broad resolved temi)er, who 
only in times of popular efTervescence ai*c called forward into promi¬ 
nence. It would liave been probably useless for the Crown to attempt 
dictation or repression at such a time, if it hud desired to do so. 
Under the actwl circumstaneos, its interest was.to encourage the 
fullest expression of pliblic feeling.’ 

And the king is represented as ' constitutionally conservative’ 
—that is, the prince evidently * chosen by Providence ibr the 

* conduct of the licfonuation ’ is represented as coustitutiunally 
opposed to it, but as having the tact to perceive that he could 
not stem the current of popular feeling, Avhich it seems, by a 
fortunate coincidence, swelled suddenly and irresistibly against 
the papal j)owcr, just at the moment when that j)ower obstructed 
Henry’s wishes. Tlie king w.'is fortunate in coincidences. IJis 
desire to get rid of Catherine and marry her rival was ‘ one of 

* those rare cases where inclination coincides with right; ’ and 
here again interest coincides with the irresislihlc force of circum¬ 
stances in letting louse I’arliaincnt to bully the Pope. 

JS'ow Hall (wIjosc authority is decisive) tells us expressly, 
that in this Parliament * the most jfortc of the Commons iccrc the 
‘ hyng^s servantes C and he tells us this in connexion with the 
passing of an Act. admirably illustrative of the ‘ broad and 
‘ resolved temper’ of the popular legislators by whom it was 
passed— the Act 21 TTen. YIJI, c. 21. for releasing to the king 
all the sums of money which he had borrowed of subjects. 
Air. Fronde’s ]iali:.ipscst says nothing of this Act*, though it 
gives a pretty full account t)f the legislation »>f the session, and 
by this omission his whole account wf the character of the Par¬ 
liament of 1529 is saved from decisive confutation. A similar 
Act, however (35 Ilcii. VIII. c. 12.), was passed in 154*1; 
and there Mr. Fronde mentidns if, and gives the following ac¬ 
count of the matter: — 

‘ When the war broke out the exchequer was empty. The first 
payment of the subsidy whieli had been granted in the year preced¬ 
ing had not as yet fallen due, and the king, in anticipation of the 
apjiroaching return, liad applied for a loan which had been raised in 
graduated proportions from the ordinary tax-payers. He had in 
ract required and received a portion of the parliamentary grant a 
few months before its time. The people who were aware that a war 
Involved a war taxation, submitted without complaining to a jiroceed- 
ing which was manifestly necessary.* 

It is a pity that the framers of the two statutes should not 
have been aware of this version of their proceedings, and tiiat 
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tlicy should have excluded it in advance, by specifying ‘ sums 
' advanced by way of prestand loan, either particularity or by any 
' taxation made of the same,’ as well as by the clause which com¬ 
pels those individiials w’hom the king had repaid to refund the 
repayment to the king. In a note, Mr. Froiidc adds: — 

‘ 1 confess myself unable to .see the iiupro]»riety o^this proceeding, 
or to understand the censures which liistoriana^havc so freely lavished 
upon it: unless indeed the}' have believed tliat all wars in any gene¬ 
ration but ilioir own are necessarily uuju.?t, and all taxation tyranny; 
or have beliovt^d that tl>e Parliament was generous to the king at the 
expense of a limited number of credulous and injured capitalists. 
As a (j[ue.stion of taxation, tlie proof \>f contemporary complaint is 
the only justilicutioii of historical di.sapprubalton.* 

Credulous the capitsdists certainly were, for wc learn from 
the statute tliat some of tlicm had disposed of their claims on 
the exchequer as they would of any ordinary debt: injured, 
according to Mr. Fronde’s version, they were not. Nothing i.s 
more prohabde than tiiat jSIr. Ilallam and other writers on this 
Iteriod of history slioiild have believed that all "wars in any 
generation but their own arc nccc.«!sarily unjust, and all taxation 
tyninny, till their jturbliiid itrejudiccs were dissipated by Mr. 
Froude. As to the requisite evidence of contemjmrary com¬ 
plaint, Hall say.'s, in regard to the llepiidiatioii Act of 1529, 
that * when this release of the loanc was knowiic to the Coin- 

* mons of the rcaline, Lord I so they grudged and spake ill of the 

* hole Farlianieut, for almost every maiinc counted it his dette, 

‘ and rcconcd sucrly of the payment of the same, and therefore 

* some made there willes of the same, and some other did set it 
‘ over to other for debt, and so many men had losse by it, which 
‘ caused them sore to munnifr, but there was no remedy.’ These 
coui])laiiits appear to have been as nearly contemporary as the 
time required for the publication of the Act of Parliament would 
permit. 

The clerical abuses which w’erc attacked in 1529 undoubtedly 
cried loudly for reform. But we must demur to the pervading 
assumption that the Crown and the lay lords were clear of those 
abuses. The ecclesiastical patronage of the Crown had been 
grossly and systematically abused. No instances of pluralism 
had been more flagrant than those of Crown favourites, like 
Wickham and Wolsey. And as to ecclesiastical morality, the 
statute 27 Henry VI. c. 6. pardons, in consideration of a subsidy, 
:ill rapes which had been committed by priests. 

The cautious reader will be on his guard throughout against 
Mr. Fronde's tendency to identify himself with laymen and lay 
statesmen and to bear hard on the clerical cloth, for the * zeal’ of 
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whose wearens he prescribes ^the gallows and the lash’ with 
great unction. The infamous extortion of an enormous sum 
from the clergy at this period, on pretence tliat they were 
involved in the premunire for having acknowledged Wolscy’s 
legatine functions, while the laity were freely pardoned, affords 
the historian a glorious subject for banter and exultation and 
for the full enjfymcnt of the feeling that he is on the stronger 
side. He demonstrates the iniquity of the proceeiling with 
some gusto, and winds up by saying,—'But their punish- 
' ment, if tyrannical in form, was equitable in substance, and 
‘ we can reconcile ourselves without difficulty to an act of ju- 
* dicial confiscation.’ He is charitable enough to speak for us all, 
but we fear he will find many of us wanting in the love of op¬ 
pression, even though the victims be ecclesiastics. 

In the midst of these ecclesiastical reforms, this Parliament 

S BSsed the singular Act 22 Hen...VIIL c. 9. for the boiling of 
bhn Bouse, who was alleged to have poisoned some domestics 
and almspeople of the Bishop of Rochester, in the attempt, as 
was supposed, to poison the anti-Protestant bishop himself. A 
shadow of party feeling rests on the whole affair. From Mr. 
Froude’s solemn observations on this Boiling Alive Act, as 
well as from many other passages in this book, Mr, Carlyle may 
derive the lesson which is sometimes best taught by a caricature. 
John Bouse is by np means allowed the benefit of the plea that 
with people in general * he could do the right thing, say the 
‘ right thing,* but that with the Bishop of Rochester’s servants 
and almspeople he ' was under a fatd necessity of mistake.’ 
On the contrary, in his case ‘ wc purchase compassion for utter 
* wickedness only by doubting in our hearts whether wickedness 
* is more than misfortune.* Those who may have been shocked' 
by the necessarianism of the ' Shadows of the Clouds,’ must 
certainly allow that in approving with awful satisfaqjtion the 
punishment of boiling alive, Mr. Froude makes as liberal a 
concession to the doctrine of Free Will as any temperate advocate 
of that doctrine can desire. After a slight excess in sentimen¬ 
talism, a man’s 'moral sinew’ may require a little 'stringent 
'bracing’ in the shape of bloody vagrancy laws, women flog¬ 
ging, and boiling alive, but he must not suppose that ,all the 
world will relish such tonics. The edifying detestation ex¬ 
pressed by 'His Highness’ of this 'ItaUan* crime, as Mr. 
Froude calls it, may be compared with the subsequent intimation 
of Cromwell that' His Highness * knew the ways that might be 
found in Italy to rid a traitorous subject like Cardinal Pole. 
The ' awful and solemn horror of evil tlnngs * which filled the' 
* stern’ but 'tender* spectators of the boiling alive of a human 
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being *in that old cattle market,’may also be illustrated by refer¬ 
ence to the ‘old statute’ 5 Henry IV. c. 5. against the daily 
practice of cutting out people’s tongues and putting out their 
eyes. Perhaps the horror shown of evil things in general would 
have been as great, and the horror of one evil thing in particular 
greater, if John Bouse, instead of being committed to the caul¬ 
dron by Act of Parliament without a trial,diad b^en tried before 
he was boiled. That ‘ the temper which this act exhibits is the 
‘ key to ||1 which has seemed most dark and cruel in the rough 

* years which followed,’ is a candid but indiscreet admission. 

The boiling of John Bouse seems to revive in Mr. Froude 
the love of roasting. ‘ For tlic poisf)ncr3 of the soul there was 

* the stake, for the poisoners of the body the boiling cauldron; 

* the two most fearful punishments for the two most fearful of 

* crimes.’ ‘ Most shocking,’ he adds in a note, ‘ when the wrong 
^pet'sons vrere made the victims; and because clerical odicials 

* were altogether incapable of deteoting the right persons^ the 
‘ memory of the practice has become abhorrent to all just men. 

‘ I suppose, however, that if the right persons could have been 

* detected, even the stake itself wmuld not have been too tre- 
‘ mendous a penalty for the destroying of human souls.’ This 
opens rather an alarming prospect of the possible reappearance 
of clerical officials competent to detect the right personsy and 
therefore qualified to roast them. Stokeslqy and Torquemada 
may have sent the wrong persons to the stake, as Jeffreys 
sent the wrong persons to the gallows; but the incompetence 
of Jeffreys has not condemned the use of the gallows, and we 
do not see why the incompetence of Stokeslcy and Torquemada 
should condemn the use of the stake. ‘ Poisoning souls ’ is as 
great a crime as ever. The* author of the ‘ Kemesis of Fiuth ’ 
would be tried, not by a set of purblind Papists, but by some of 
the most eminent and enlightened divines of our pure and re¬ 
formed Church, who would very properly overrule ail exceptions 
to their competency as a tribunal, and whose judgment, de¬ 
livered by the highest authority, would be received with general 
satisfaction. At the same stake, perhaps, would be burned some 
miserable convert to the Papist heresies of the ‘ Lives of the Eng- 
‘ lish Saints.’ As to that ‘ humanity which is deeper than logic,’ it 
would be all on the side of taking ‘ tender’ but ‘ stem’ measures 
to prevent the poisoning of souls. How beautifully would the 
chief inquisitor, in pronouncing sentence, prove to the culprits 
that ‘ in this great matter of re%ion, in which to be right is the 
‘first condition of being right in any tlung, not variety of 

** opinion, but unity; not the equal licence of the wise ana the 
‘ foolish to choose their belief; but an ordered harmony, where 
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* wisdom prescribes a law to ignorance, is the rule which reason- 

* abjie men should must desire for themselves and for mankind.* 
How would the religious public in the galleries applaud these 
sentiments, which are so skilfully addressed to their taste! Wc 
arc willing, however, to admit that * if a school of Thugs were 

* to rise anion" us, making murder a religious service; if they 
‘gained proselytes, and the proselytes put their teaching in execu~ 
‘ tion, wc should speedily begin to persecute opinion.^ 

‘A feeling of painful tincertainty continues to clUg tows’ 
wliether tlie ‘ Act of Appeals,* while it pretended to be a general 
act, was not really a privilcgiiim, intended to deprive Catherine 
of her appeal. 

‘ How far the Parliament w’ere justifted by the extremity of the 
case is a further question, which it is equally dii&cult to answer. 
The alternative, as 1 have repeatedly said, was an all but inevitable 
civil war on the death of the king ; and, practically, when statesmen 
are entrusted with the fortudes of an empire, the responsibility is 
too heavy to allow them to consider other interests. Sahis populi 
suprema ler^ ever lias been and ever will bo the substantial canon of 
policy with public men. I do not say that it ought to be. There 
are some acts of injustice which no national interest can excuse, 
however great in itself that interest may be, or however certain to be 
attained by the means proposed. Yet government in its simplest 
form is to a)» extent unjust; it trenches in its easiest tax on natural 
right and natural fx'ce'dom; it trenches further and further in propor¬ 
tion to the emergency with which it has to deal.’ 

Mr. Fronde’s statesmen, who are in the habit of imposing 
2 )olitical tests aiid putting pcojdc to death for refusing them, 
may also be in the habit of distinguishing the interest of society 
from^ justice, and making justice give way. But the instance 
he cites is hardly one in point, unless people have a natural 
right to enjoy tlie benefits of government without contjibuting 
to its expense. The reasoning of the passage is an example of 
the kind which we may call shading oflT, a kind of which Hr. 
Newman is a great master. Black, through interposition of a 
shade or two of grey, fades insensibly into W'hite. But put 
the two ends tc^ether of the passage, and you see that the colour 
of a privilegium is rather different from that of a fair tax. We 
may remark by the way, that the preamble of this Act, asserting 
that the Church of Fnglaiid had been always independent of 
the Papal jurisdiction, affords a caution to those who may be 
inclined to take every thing said in an ‘ old Statute,* or a Tudor 
stale paper, as Gospel truth. 

It is due to Mr. Froude’s moral sense to say that he knows 
very well what he has to deal with in the case of Fisher and 
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More, and lays his ground with care accordingly. When Arch¬ 
bishop Allen is murdered by the Irish rebels (a murder more 
political than religious), we are told that ‘ such were the men 
‘ whose cause the Mores and the Fishers, the saintly monks of 

* the Charterhouse, and the holy martyrs of the Catholic faith, 

* believed to be the cause of the Almighty Father of the world.’ 
By this little artifice the reader may b^ led 4o connect the 
names of More and Fisher with a crime which Mr. Froude 
would hardly venture to say they wouW not, both of them, have 
utterly detested and abhorred. Again, laborious efforts are 
made to prove that More was one of the most cruel of perse¬ 
cutors, and that under his chancclh)Ahip ‘ the stake resumed its 
‘ hateful activity.’ Wolscy was a model of toleration comjAred 
with him, though elsewhere *we arc told that it was ‘ under 
‘ Wolscy’s influence ’ that Henry ‘ persecuted the English Pro- 

* testants.’ As it requires something to make us believe that 
More was very inhuman, it is suggested that ' Sir Thomas 
‘More may be said to have lived to illustrate the necessary 
‘ tendencies of Romanism in an honest mind convinced of its 
‘ truth; to show that the tost of sincerity in a man who pro- 
‘ fosses to regard orthodoxy as an essential of salvation, is 
‘ not the readiness to endure persecution, but the courage which 
‘ will venture to inflict it.’ All very fine, but let us see how 
Mr. Froude proves More to have exemplified this *^test of sin- 
‘cerity’ — how he substantiates what ho elsewhere (a little 
forgetting his cue) calls, with a bitter sneer, * the philosophic 
' mercies of Sir Thomas !More.’ 

He sets out against More, with every artifice of rhetorical 
and typograi)hic.al aggravation, four cases: (1), that of Philips; 
(2), that of Field; (3), that of Bilney; (4), that of Bainham. 

^ In the case of Philips^ Mr..Froude, after going through the 
circumstances, has to own that ' the weight of guilt, in this 

* instance, presses essentially on Stokcslcy.’ More was bound, 
as Chancellor, to arrest the alleged heretic and deliver liim to 
the diocesan. His taking part in the private examination of 
Philips, and his attempts to induce him to end the matter by 
confession, whether regular or not, is at least as likely to have 
been from motives of humanity as the reverse. And if * he 
‘ could not have been ignorant * of the imprisonment of Stokes- 
ley’s victim, it does not follow that he was in any way to 
blame for it. Stokesley excommunicated Philips before he im¬ 
prisoned him; and while the prisoner'was lying under this 
sentence, neither the Chancellor nor any othei' legal authority 
had power to deliver him, as Mr. Froude seems partly aware. 
Moreover, a part at least of the three years’ imprisonment must 
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have occurred after More had ceased to be Chancellor, and 
when he, therefore, could no longer be one of the * pedants,’ 
to whose deaf cars the prisoner clamoured in vain for justice. 

Our only knoAvledge of Field’s case is derived from a petition 
presented by Field himself to the Lord Chancellor Audeley 
and the Council, after the disgrace of More, Mr. Froude him¬ 
self says, ‘ AVecan form but an imperfect judgment on the merits 
‘ of the case, for we have only the sufferer’s ex parte complaint, 
‘ and More might probably have been able to make some countcr- 
' statement. But the illegal imprisonment cannot be explained 

* away, and cannot be palliated; and when a judge permits 
‘ himself to commit an act’ of arbitrary tyranny, we argue from 
' the known to the unknown, and refuse reasonably to give him 
‘ credit for equity when he was so little careful of law.’ He 
seems to forget that the ‘illegal imprisonment’ from which 
he ventures to ‘ reason to the unknown,* rests exactly on the 
same ex parte evidence as the other portions of the story. The 
whole account is tainted by the utterly incredible statement 
that, ‘ as youf bedeman beard say,’ Sir Thomas More, after re¬ 
tiring from the Chancellorship, made interest with the Duke of 
Norfolk through the Bishops of London and AVinchester, to 
have the petitioner committed to prison again. 

Bilney’s case is prefaced by an insinuating statement, that, 
‘no sooner had thc«eals changed hands (fromAVolsey to More), 

* than the Smithfield fires recommenced; and, encouraged hy the 
‘ Chancellor^ the bishops resolved to obliterate in these edifying 
‘ spectacles the recollection of their general infirmities.’ Yet 
with this case Mr. Froude absolutely fails to connect More in 
any way whatever. Bilney was first cited before AYolsey; then 
before the Bishop of London, who *induccd him to recant; and, 
finally, before the Bishop of Norwich, who sent him to the 
stake. More, in his preface to his work against Tyndjj,!, main¬ 
tained that Bilney had recanted and died a Catholic, for which 
Foxc attacks him very scurrilously, and at great length; and 
we suppose this must have caught Mr. Froude’s eye, and led 
him, without looking further into the matter, to set down Bil¬ 
ney’s martyrdom to the account of Sir Thomas More. This, 
at least, is the only obvious explanation of the insertion of the 
case among those with which More was in any way concerned. 
Mr. Froude may have proof that the Chancellor ‘ encouraged ’ 
these j^roceedings of 'the bishops, but if he has he must pro- 
dnbe it. Perhaps he wilt at the same Ihnc notice the statement 

‘ of Erasmus (£p. 426^ that ‘ he has it on good authority that 
‘ the King (Henry VIII.) is somewhat more severe to heresy 
‘ than the bishops and the priests {aliqaanto mintts eequum esse 
‘ noms dognuxtihus quam episcopos aut sacerdotes'^. 
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The last case is that of Bainham, in regard to which Mr. 
Fronde takes, without hesitation, all the statements of Foxe, 
though where Foxe and Wyatt are against him, as in the case 
of Anne Boleyn, he can perceive that these writers ‘were sur- 
‘ rounded with the heat and flame of a controversy, in which 
‘ public and private questions were wrapped inseparably to- 
‘ gethcr; and the more closely we scrutiaise fCieir narrarives, 

‘ the graver occasion there appears for doing so.* We must 
own, however, that he does not follow •Foxe blindly. For while 
Mr. Froude says that Bainham ‘ made a farewell address to the 

* people, laying his death expressly to More, whom he called his 
‘ accuser and his judge,* Foxc only Inakes Bainham say, ‘ The 
‘ Lord for^ve Sir Thomas More, and pray for me ril good 
‘ people.’ Bainham was in fact condemned to the stake, as 
a])pears from Foxe himself, not by More, but by Traford, the 
Bishop of London’s Vicar-General. But this is not aU. Foxe 
says that Bainham was chained to a tree (Mr. Froude says to 
a post) in More’s garden at Chelsea, and whipped. Now More 
explicitly denied that he had whipped any of the heretics in his 
custody. He said he had only whipped a boy belonging to his 
own household, who had taught another boy to speak against 
the sacrament, and a lunatic, who used to insult women in 
church. ‘ And of all who ever came in my hand for heresy, so 

* help me God! saving, as I said, the mere keeping of them 

* (and yet not so sure neither, but that George Constantine 

* could steal away), else had never any of them dny stripe or 
‘ stroke given them, so much as a fillip on the forehead.’ And 
how docs Mr. Froude deal with this denial ? At the beginning 
of the scries of cases whidi he produces against More, he says, 

‘ I do not intend in this place to relate the stories of liis cruelties 
‘ in his house at Chelsea, which he himself partially denied, 

‘ and which at least we may hope were exaggerated. Being 
‘ obliged to confine myself to specific instances, I choose rather 
‘ those on which the evidence is not open to question; and which 
‘ prove against More, not the zealous execution of a cruel law, 
‘for which we may not fairly hold him responsible, but a dis- 
‘ regard, in the highest degree censurable, of his obligations as 
‘ a law officer of the Crown.’ ‘In thispJace^ {i,e. in this page) 
it is true he does not relate any thing that More denied; but 
a few pages on, he relates, as one of the series of cases which 
rest on ‘evidence not open to question,’ the 'whipping of 
Bainham at Chelsea, one of the cases to which More’s denial 
would dearlj apply. 

Nothiqg IS found in the palimpsest about More’s personal 
and literary intimacy with the king, or of his having assisted 
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Henry in his work on the Supremacy, or of that deep remark, 
when the king had been strolling £pr an hour in tjie garden at 
Chelsea with his arm round Morels neck, and More’s son-in- 
law, Koper, congratulated him on being so 'familiarly enter¬ 
tained,’—‘ I thank our Lord, I find His Grace my very good lord 

* indeed; and I believe he doth as singularly favour me os any 
' subject withiibtbis realm; howbeit, son Roper, I may tell thee, 
' 1 have no cause to ne proud thereof, for if my head would win 
'a castle in France it should not fail to go I’ Nor are we 
informed that More had committed the crime of refusing to be 
present at AnneBoleyn’seoronation; though he prayed for *his 
' highness’s prosperous estate,’ he ' being in possession of his 

* marriage;’ or that the ex-chancellor was accused, by a mag¬ 
nanimous government, of corruption in his office, an<k that he 
triumphantly repelled the accusation; or that he was chai'gcd, 
with still greater magnanimity, of having induced the king to 
commit himself too far in his book in defence of the Papal Su¬ 
premacy, and that his reply was, that he liad tried to moderate 
the king’s language, and that the king had repelled his attempts 
with * Whatever impediments be to the contrary, wc will set 
'forth that authority (the authority of the Popedom) to the 
‘ uttermost; for wc receive from that sec our crown imperial.* 

Very faint, too, is the notion given by ]Mr. Froude, of the 
incidents of More’s trial—of the character of Mr. Rich, the 
solicitor-general, the sole witness for the Crown, and the wretch 
who afterwards racked xiimc Askew nearly to death with his 
own hands,—of the infamous means Avhicli he employed to ex¬ 
tract a denial of the king’s supremacy over the Church from More, 
who steadily declined to give an opinion on the subject, — or of 
the utter sliame to which he was put at the trial by the break¬ 
down of the two witnesses who were called to 8ui)port bis per¬ 
juries on behalf of the Crown. Mr. Froude invites us to believe 
tliat the Government had letters from More to Fisher in their 
hands snfiicient to sustain the prosecution, but that they pre¬ 
ferred, as the more satisfactory course, to put the solicitor-gene¬ 
ral in the witness-box and have him pilloried there. More’s 
crushing defence is entirely omitted, with a judgment which wc 
cannot but applaud. But wc are told that he ' could not say 
‘ that the facts were not true.’ More prayed that if Rich, the 
only witness against him, were not perjured, he might never 
see th« f^e God. There is a similar ' economy’ of unpleasant 
fa^ in rc^iJ to Fisher^ the histozy of whose case. Indeed, is 
almost entirely suppressei^, on the arlistic plea of ' concerning 

* ourselves only witjn the pobler figure.* Not a word is isaid of 
th^ mission of the same Mr. Rich to the bishop in the Tower to 
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draw from: him also a denial Of the enprOmacy, and in this 
instance, under' the assurance that the king desired his opinion 
on the subject An impression whieh is the revei^ m the 
truth on this poSht, however, is cqnTeyed when’it is said, jin the 
matter of the Nun of Kent,- that Fisher * found mercy thrust 
‘ upon him, till "by fresh provocatidn the miserable old mvin/ofced 

* himself on his fate' The ‘official statements ’ ofUhe indulgence 
with which the aged prelate was treated in his prison, may be 

* too positive and too minute to admit bf a doubt but there is 
no deficiency of minuteness or positiveness in Fisher’s letter to 
Cromwell, in which he complains that he is left without clothes 
to keep him warm or proper food to* nourish him; and if this 
‘ must have been an accident,’ it was rather an awkward ac¬ 
cident to occur under the government of a chivalrous king, who 
found it necessary to send to the scaffold such a man as Fisher, 
and for such an offence as refusing the test of supremacy. 
Less reverent critics will perhaps think that the broad assertion 
of Cromwell in his letter to Cassalis, that Fisher and More 
when in prison ‘ received all such indulgences in food and dress 
‘ as their families desired,’ throws some light on the veracity of 
Tudor manifestoes. 

Of the Charterhouse monks, Haughton and five others "were 
put to death by the cruel and disgusting method then usual in 
cases of treason, which to masculine minds» appears ‘austere’ 
and ‘ stern work.* If any one wishes to know how n Bousseauist 
becomes a Terrorist, he may mark the way in which the senti¬ 
mental historian is drawn, by the fascination of this reign of 
terror, to put himself always on the side of the Terrorist govern¬ 
ment and sympatliisc in the work of blood. 

Mr. Froude does not pretend' that Fisher, More, and Haugh¬ 
ton were, in the ordinary sense, guilty men for refusing to 
deny their faith at the command of the king, though he' is 
always slipping in ‘ offenders,’ * treason,’ * traitor.’ On the con¬ 
trary, he explicitly admits that ‘ there is no cause for which 
‘ any man can more nobly suffer than to witness that it is 
‘ better for him to die than to speak words which he does not 
‘ mean.’ There are two duties—your duty to Gt)d,‘and your 
duty to Henry; and if the two do not happen to be edmpatiblc, 
you must die. ‘ There may be no intention of treason on your 
‘ part. The motive of your opposition may be purely religious,* 
— that win not save you. ‘ Ho' honesty of meaning can %nder 
‘ possible any longer a double loyalty to the'Crown and to thb 
‘ Papacy,*—Henry must hate your whole h^rt. You ‘ choose 
‘ to be a confessor.’ You are an eminent person, and if you are 
allowed with impunity to be true to your own CQn8dence,.otlief8 
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may be encouraged to think like you. It is not the obedience 
of the outward act only that the king requires, but the obedi¬ 
ence of the soul To hang, draw, aira quarter you is a * neces- 

* sityit is *most piteous but most inevitable.* You arc on 
the wrong side. You are * guilty of not being able to read the 
' signs of the times,* and see that since the king*s marriage with 
Anne Boleyn^he is.Head of the Church. Your ' exotic graces * 
cannot be preserved at the expense of more valuable things. 
You are an obstacle to ** the fx^ thought which was bursting 

* from the soil.* There is a danger of insurrection and invasion, 
with which you perhaps have no connexion, but which your ex¬ 
istence may tend to encodrage. You * die miserably of prison 

* fever and filth; * but as Mr. Froude says, in connexion with 
that very incident, ‘ we cannot blame the Government. Those 
‘ who know what the condition of the country really was, must 

* feel their inability to suggest, with any tolerable reasonable- 
' ness, what else could Imve been done.* It was fatality, it 
was state necessity, it was historical retribution. Above all, it 
was Henry’s will, a will which is above our scrutiny. ‘ His- 

* tory will rather dwell upon the inmdents of the execution 

* than attempt a sentence upon those who willed that it should 

* be.* History cannot presume to pass a judgment upon an act 
of Henry VIII., — she can only say, his will be done! 

Henry, in Mr. Froude’s account, stands in the place of Pro¬ 
vidence to require at the hands of those who had helped him 
to write his book in defence of the Boman Church all the 
righteous blood which the Boman Church had shed from the 
blood of Baymond of Toulouse to the blood of the last victim 
who had blackened into ashes at Smithfield. The Inst victims 
who had blackened into ashes at 6knithfield before the execution 
of More and Filter happened to be fourteen Anabaptists 
who had been sent to the stake by Henry himself * to show,’ 
as Mr. Froude says, 'that his justice was evenhande^.* 

It is poetically insinuated that the cause for which Henry 
put Fisher, More, and the monks of the Charterhouse 
to deatl^ was that of the Beformation, of which he was 
the champion. 'The Catholics had chosen the alternative, 

' either to crush the free thought which was bursting from the 
' soil, or else to be crushed by it; and the future of the world 

* could not be sacrificed to preserve the exotic graces, of me- 

* difi^ saints.* ' The value of the (king’s) defence turns upon 

point of the actual danger to the State, and the extent to 
^ which the conduct of the sufierers imperilled the progress of 
' the Beformation.* The ' free thm^t* which was bursting 
' from the eoU’ was certaiply very dear to Henry, who was 
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doing his best to water the tender plant by dealing *CTen- 

* handed’justice to conscientious Catholics on the one Wid and 
to conscientious Protestants on the other, and to foster it with 
the sunny influence of persecuting codes. ‘His mind was 
‘ moving/ says his admirer, when he burns fourteen Anabap¬ 
tists, ‘ but heresy, though the definition of it ^as changing, 

‘ remained a crime; and although the limits of permitted belief 
‘ were imperceptibly enlarging, to transgress the recognised boun- 
‘ daries was an offence enormous as evSr.’ Such was the ‘ free 
‘ thought ’ which required the congenial protection of supre¬ 
macy tests and the shedding of innocent blood. We have yet 
to learn in what smgle point the ^definition of heresy had 
‘ changed’ at the time of the fnnrder of Fisher and More, 
except in the substitution of the royal for the papal infallibility, 
which does not seem a great step towards ‘ the future of the 
‘ world.’ ‘ The king,’ we are told elsewhere, ‘ was divided 
‘ against himself. Nine days in ten he was the clear-headed, 
‘ energetic, powerful statesman; on the tenth he was looking 
‘ wistfiilly to the superstition which he had left, and the clear 

* sunshine was darkened with theological clouds which broke in 
‘ lightning and persecution.’ One of these clouds passed over 
the royal sun of the lleformation rather late in its day of glory. 
It was the Six Bloody Articles Bill, imposing on the nation, 
under pain of death, all the cardinal doctrines of the Church of 
Borne. The great Parliament of 1529, the composition of 
which we have before indicated, in their list of grievances 
against the Church, demanded sharper penalties against here¬ 
tics, a demand which the ‘persecuting’ bishops pronounced to 
be more charitable than necessary; and they impeached 
Wolsey, among other things, for checking the persecution 
of Lutherans at Cambridge. Long after this the king was 
in a fair way to be reconciled to the Boman See. He never 
lent a helping, hand to the Protestants abroad, but as Mr. 
Froude allows, always shrunk from them, and only coquetted 
with them when driven by diplomatic necessity; the Tudors 
having been unable ‘cordially to unite themselves with a 
‘ form of thought whidi permitted resistance to authority, 
‘and which they regarded as eccentric and revolutionary.’ 
Henry also remained the intimate Mend of Francis I., and 
never remonstrated in any way against the proceedings of that 
peijured and lecherous, but orthodox monarch, when he atoned 
ibr title pleasures of the seraglio by the pleasures of the estau- 
pade. Surely, it requires some confidence in the imbeeflity of 
the reader to pretend that this man murdered Fish^ and More 
for the sake 'the firee thought that was bursting firom 
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* soil,’ and in order that they might not impede ‘ the progress of 

* the Keformation.* 

Again, the plea that' the nation was standing with its sword 

* half drawn in the face of an armed Europe, and it was no 

* time to permit dissension in the camp,* with much more to the 
same effect, ai^d enveloping a principle equally wise and moral, 
might be ui^^ in ‘miserable extenuation of the crimes of the 
French Terrorists, but could not be urged in extenuation of the 
crimes of Henry and his Audeleys and Biches. The * armed 

* Europe ’ was simply the Emperor, who. hod been outraged by 
Henry’s treatment of his,aunt, but whose enmity was so far 
from being inexpiable, that some years afterwards we find him 
engaged with Henry in an alhance, highly approved of by Mr. 
Froude, as a matter of rejoicing to * those who wished well to 
' rational freedom in Christendom—who would have Popish and 

* Protestant fanatics alike crushed into moderation.’ Henry’s 
friend of the seraglio and the estrapade was quite disposed to 
take his side; and the German Lutherans would, of course, 
have been glad of his alliance. Perhaps a cordial union with 
the Lutherans would have strengthened the nation as much as 
shedding innocent and honoured blood. Mr. Froude, when 
he insinuates that the Catholics must have joined an invader, who 
came to execute the Pope’s sentence, forgets how the Catholics 
actually behaved a.t the time of the Armada; not to mention 
that the Bull of Deposition was not published till three years 
after the martyrdom of More and Fisher. As to * the whole 

* Irish insurrection blazing up behind the scrcenwork of these 

* innocents,’ we do not argue against metaphors; but Mr. 
Froude must know that neither More, Fisher, nor the monks of 
the Charterhouse had any thing whatever to do with the insur¬ 
rection in Ireland, with which he so assiduously connects their 
names. Whether discontent in England was removed by these 
‘ piteous inevitabilities,’ let the insurrection in Lincolnshire and 
the Pilgrimage of Grace decide. 

It has not.,occurred to IVIr. Froude that in writing the apology 
of Henry for crushing the Catholics in England, he is writing 
the apology of Charles V. and Philip II. for crushing the Pror 
testants in the Low Countries and Spain; or that he will here¬ 
after have to defend Queen Elizabeth for abetting in France 
precisdy the 'treason’which bethinks a justification for any 
of judidal murders in this country. 

Froude very truly says that ' the anger and surprise at the 
j 5 murder of Fisher and More was not confined to Borne. 

' Through Enghmd, through France, through Flanders, even 

* among the Protestants of Germany, there rose a simultaneous 
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‘ outcry of astonishment. Eumour flew to and fro with a 
* thousand falsehoods; and the unfortunate leayeh of the Anne 
‘ Boleyn marriage told fatally to destroy that appearance of 
‘ probity of motive so indispensable to the defence of the go- 
‘ vemment.’ The reader will not fail to note the substi¬ 
tution of 'astonishment* for 'indignation,* and the 'thou- 
'sand falsehoods of rumour* which so conveniently suggest 
that Europe did not know what had actually occurred. To 
the clear contemporary evidence, however, which even Mr. 
Fronde’s account of the effect produced by the death of Fisher 
and More in Protestant Europe affords both as to the mo¬ 
rality and expediency of that act, there seems little to reply, 
except,' Let us close our lips and pass'by, and not speak of it. 

' When a nation is in the throes of revolution wild spirits are 
' abroad in the storm.* With ' wild spirits * (wholly indepen¬ 
dent, of course, of the Government) and 'necessity* a good 
deal of difficulty may be surmounted. It is a pity that Crom¬ 
well did not perceive the controversial utility of these airy 
agencies when he was elaborately apologizing to Europe for 
the proceedings of his government in a case which, according 
to Mr, Fronde, ‘seemed to him so clear as to require no 
' apology.’ He might then have been spared the necessity of 
stating ‘ many important facts * of which, as Mr. Froude very 
accurately says, ‘ we have no other knowledge.* 

Of the ultimate effect of the murders of the Catholic Martyrs 
on the cause of the Reformation, it seems enough to say, with 
INIr. Froude, that ‘ their sufferings nobly borne sufficed to re- 
‘ cover the sympathy of after Jiges for the faith which they 
' professed.’ 

Of course, wc must not .presume to scrutinise the mental 
sensations of ‘him who willed’ that Fisher and More should 
be beheaded and Haughton and his monks drawn and quartered 
for^ refusing to profess tljye contrary of what he had himself 
maintained with the utmost violence a few years before, or to 
inquire whether Henry reflected at all on his own position. As 
to the atrocious cruelties practised on the Charterhouse monks, 
that was all the 'wild spints* and the ‘English,’ who were ‘a 
Inird, fierce people.’ It is gratifying to know, however, that 
‘ the king was not without feeling. It was no matter of indiffe- 
‘ rence to him that he found himself driven to such stem courses 
‘ with his subjects; and as the golden splendour of his manhood 
‘ was thus sullenly clouding, he commanded all about his court 

* to poll their heads* in public token of mourning; 'and to 

* ^vc them example, he caused his own head to be polled^ and 

* from thenceforth his beard to be knotted, and to be no more 
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< shorn.’ This seems a^ost too great a concession on the part 
of Henry VIII. to the ordinary feeUngs of humanity. 

In his obvious anxiety to prejudice the reader against Anne 
Bolcyn, who is the next victim, Mr. Fronde throws it out that 
*if More’s opinions had been insufficient for his destruction, 
‘ there was an influence at court which left no hope to him; 
' the inflaence\)f one whose ways and doings were better known 

* then than they have been to her modem admirers.’ This is a 
little improvident. If Anne Boleyn’s antipathy was allowed to 
influence the king in such a matter os this, what is to be thought 
of the character of the king? 

Mr. Froude does not *feel unkindly towards the Catholic 
martyrs. They are guilty of what he calls * treason ’; that is, 
of not submitting their consciences to the dictation of a tyrant: 
and the ' will ’ of those who put them to death is what he can¬ 
not sufler to be questioned. But he quite acknowledges the 
innocence of their intentions, and the fact that it was ffieir 

* virtues ’ that * drove them into treason,’ and he decorates meir 
end with some very sweet rhetoric. We have already alluded 
to the eloquent passage in which Mr. Froude paints the 
Catholics and the Protestants as 'two armies of martyrs 
‘waging war, not upon the open field in open action, but 
‘ on the stake and on the scaflbld, with the nobler weapons 

* of passive endurance.’ The reader, in perusing that passage, 
will bear in mind that the suflerings of the two armies are 
not mutually inflicted, but inflicted uj>on both of them alter¬ 
nately by Henry, who stands safe above the glorious fray. 
Probably, however, the moral agony which the king went 
through, and which led him to alter the mode of dressing 
his beard and hair, was equivalent to any suflerings of the 
objects of his ‘ evenhanded justice.* Blessed new era of the 
religion of liberty and love, which opened with tyijinny over 
conscience and sanguinary persecutions! Happy nation, whose 
king was so tender-hearted that he changed the cut of his beard 
when justice required him to shed innocent blood on the 
scaflbld or at the stake! 

We are compelled,, by want of space, to refrmn from fully 
examining Mr. Froude’s treatment of the case of Anne Boleyn, 
who is the next victim. Every attentive reader will perceive 
that, under cover of profuse expressions* of sentimental pity, 
he labours hard for a conviction. He tries to prgudice us 
befoft^nd against Anne Boleyn, as he does against More, by 
tt^Uiug us t£it in her portraits 'the lips and mouth wear a 
y**luok of sensuality which is not to be imstaken,’ by dwelling 
'^n her ' epicurism,’ by oandidly aduutting that the aflair' with 
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Lord Percy was not * openly her discredit, and by throwing 
as -much as possible on her the blame of acts of indelicacy 
towards Catherine, which a pcrTerse world, disloyally con¬ 
demning the strong tempter more than the weak and te mpt ed, 
has laid mainly to the account of the ‘ chivalrous ’ king. When 
he comes to the trial itself, he resorts to the little artifice of 
solemnly citing before the bar of posterity the names of a 
long list] of jurymen, about whom (with a single exception) 
we know absolutely nothing. He nearer inquires whether, in 
the whole course of the reign, a judge and jury once acquitted 
the victim of a Crown prosecution. He forbids us to accuse 
the form of the trial, on the ground riiat * it was the form which 
' was always observ^; ’ and expects us to believe that the king, 
who could pass acts of attainder, confiscate great masses of 
property, and override the law by proclamations, could not 
venture, w^hen his honour was most concerned, to give his own 
wife a fair trial. He tries to take oif the effect of that letter 
of Anne to the king which so powerfully breathes her inno¬ 
cence, and the guilt of those who were doing her to death, by 

* being obliged to add ’ that its ‘ tone’ is ' unbecoming,’ and by 
bidding us ‘ remember ’ that the writer had betrayed the king’s 
confidence from the beginning by concealing from him the ca¬ 
nonical impediment to this marriage; the draft dispensation to 
get rid of the impediment having, we presume, been prepared 
entirely without the knowledge of the king. Wc ore to be¬ 
lieve, for the purposes of this inquiry, that such a man as the 
Duke of Norfolk, who figures in Mr. Froude’s own pages as the 
author of a most dastardly attempt to assassinate Aske, and 
who, if Mr. Froude is right, was at last justly condemned to 
die for high treason, was a.Wellington in integrity because he 
was a Wellington in military skilL The filthy and ignominious 
proceedings against Anne of Cleves, in which all the ^Wel- 

* lingtons and Nelsons ’ were concerned, are kept entirely out of 
sight, though most histories would have thought they threw a 
good deal of light on the conduct of the same men in the case 
of Anne Boleyn. The possibility is not hinted at, though one 
would think it must have occurred to any mind, that w&n the 
Earl of Wiltshire took part in condemning hb own children, he 
did so imder the infiuence of terror. Mr. Froude has read 
Constantyne’s Memorial, but his eye has not fallen on the state¬ 
ment that the confession of Mark Smeton, who alone of the 
persons accused persevered in his confession, was reported to 
have been extorts by *^evous racking.’ > The contempevary 
evidence of the Lord of Milherve, preserved in Meteren, and 
cited by Foxe, to the effect that the magistrates of Londmi, and 
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otliezB who were present nt tlill trial, said they saw no evi¬ 
dence against the queen, but only a determination to be rid of her, 
is judiciously alluded to only in a note, with a slighting intimation 
that ‘ it may be read elsewhere.’ Constantyne says there was 
' much muttering ’ at the time among the people, but the his¬ 
torian, though he feels that * the English nation deserves justice 
‘ at our hands,Vdoes not see fit to mention this point in their 
favour. Yet Mr. Fronde does not venture, in presence of the 
facts even as represented by himself, to state plainly that he 
believes this woman, of whom Cranmer said that he * never had 
‘ better opinion in woman than he had in her,’ to have been 
guilty of the unutterable erimes laid to her charge. He waits 
till his fourth volume, and then, when speaking of the case of 
Catherine Howard, he slips in the expression * no reasonable 

* doubt coidd be entertained that the ]^ng had a second time 

* suffered the worst injiu'y which a wife could indict upon him, 
‘ that a second adultery^ a second act of high treason, must be 

* enforced and punished.’ Anne, in her ‘ unbecoming ’ letter 
to the king, pointed to Henry’s love for her rival, Jane Sey¬ 
mour, as the cause of her destruction. Henry confirmed her 
assertion by marrying Jane Seymour the day after he had 
sent to the scafibld, without a fair trial, his wife and the 
mother of his child. Mr. Fronde is of opinion that this pro¬ 
ceeding 'is a proof that Henry looked at matrimony as an 
‘ indifierent official act which his duty required at the moment;’ 
and he adds, ' if this be thought a novel interpretation of his 
< motives, I have merely to say that 1 find it in the Statute 
' Book.’ Whei c does he expect to find such infamies but in 
the Statute Book of a Tudor king, coloured a little (it must, in 
justice to the sycophants of that day, be observed) by his own 
hero-worshipping imagination ? But the best is yet to come. 
When Jane Seymour’s marriage with the king is beinjg related, 
the * unbecoming’ letter of Anne Boleyn is fresh in the reader’s 
mind. But when we arrive at Jane Seymour’s death, the 
recollection of the letter may have grown fainter; and then it 
is thought safe to observe that Jane^' married the king under 
' cixt^umstanc^s peculiarly agitating, without preparation, loith- 
' out attachment either on her part or on his, but under the pres- 

* sure of a sudden and tragical necessity.’ It would be pointing 
the lily indeed to comment on these words* Otherwise we 
n}i^^.uamark that the ' tragical necessity * of providing an heir 
nCMinger existed after the birth of Prince Edward; yet on the 
very first day of the king’s bereavement, the inflexible Privy 
Council again called on him to immolate Mmself to his country 
on the hymeneal altar, by taking another wife, and he once more 
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‘ Bftw diat it must be so, and*resigncd himself,* though he by 
no means resigned himself to such an ugly woman as Anne of 
Cleves. The historian repeatedly fails, when interpreting a 
particular action of Henry, to ‘ give him the benefit* of other 
incidents of a similar kind in his career. 

It is the same thing throughout. It was right to execute 
amnestied rebels, because they ^ showed symptouHs of an animus 
‘ which the Crown prosecutors would regard as treasonable,’ and 
because ‘ a chasm lay between the two estimates of the subject.’ 
The torturing of Forrest is laid to * ecclesiastics,’ whom, we are 
to suppose, the king could not control. The king was under 
the painful necessity of putting Cromwell to death because 

* the law in a free country cannot keep pace with genius; ’ 
his Highness’s disappointment in the person of Anne of Cloves 
having nothing to do with the matter. * In fairness, Cromwell 
‘ should have been tried; but it would have added nothing to his 
‘ chances of escape. Ho could not disprove the accusations. 

' He could but have said that he had done right, not wrong; a 
‘ pleti which would have .been but a fresh crime' The mitred 
‘abbots,’ whose ‘quartered trunks’ the approving eye of the 
stem historian sees by anticipation ‘rotting by tlie high-way,’ 

‘ had given cause for suspicion in the late disturbances; that 
‘ is to sai/j they had grown to advanced age as faithful subjects of* 
‘ the Papacy; they were too old to begin lifij again with a new 
‘ allegiance,’—therefore it was quite right and necessaiy to put 
them out of the way. The execution of the Abbot of Glaston¬ 
bury for a crime which is admitted to be formal, may seem needless 
cruelty * to the modern student.’ As to Montague and Exeter, 

‘ however justly we may now accuse the equity which placed 

* men on their trial for treason, for impatient expressions, there 
‘ can be no uncertainty that, in the event of an invasion, or of a 
‘ rebellion, with any promise of success in it, both Montague 
‘ and Exeter would have thrown their weight into the rebel 
‘ scale.’ Where there can be no uncertainty, what need can 
there be of proof? The case of Sir Nicholas Carew was * the 
‘ hardest,’ but Henry’s wiU be done! As to the execution of 
Lady Sdisbury, untried,Tby Act of Attainder, ‘a settled age 
‘ can imperfectly comprehend an age of revolution, or realise 
‘ the indifierence with which men risk their own blood* (when 
‘ did Henry risk his own blood?) and the blood of others, when 
‘ battling for a great cause.’ In the case of Norfolk and Surrey, 

‘ there is little to regret if the king saw no reason to look 
‘ leniently on the insolent ambition which would hone ruined a 
‘ great cause, and filled England with the blood of innocents' 
So much for * the veteran who had won his spurs at Flodden.’ 
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The execution of the Earl of Sufiolk, in the early part of Henry’s 
reign, does not occur to the historian as throwing any light 
on this Turk-Iike clearing off of possible pretenders at the end. 
When the 'entries in the register of death’ come rather thick, 
they call forth the pious and philosophic observation that, 
' on the whole, Froridence gives little good in this world for 

* which sufferitis, in large measure or small, is not exacted as 
' payment, and the king and the country (?) alike, on the whole, 
' had reason to be well satisfied.’ The eagerness of the Crown 
to depress and decimate the old aristocracy, bore no analogy 
to the political tendencies of Louis XI. and Henry VIL, but 
was the result of a high principle of social morality which' made 

* responsibility the especial privilege of rank.’ 

At the fifth wife, it is felt that the philosophic curiosity of the 
reader will be naturally excited, and require some account of 
these successive catastrophes; and the account is, that there 
was ' a business-like habit of proceeding ’ about the king which 
led to connubial infelicity. 'We rise from the laborious perusal 
(of the * many thousand documents * relating to the reign) ‘ with 
' the conviction, rather, that the king’s disposition was natu- 

* rally cold;’ and that if he kept at least one mistress and had 
six wives, it was from a self-denying submission to the dic¬ 
tates of public duty. In slandering the honour of Anne of 
Cleves, and getting rid of her, to marry some one else, he was 
also, we presume, influenced by ' natural coldness.’ The alter¬ 
nating divorces and uxoricides of Catholic and Protestant wives 
appear to have been arranged by a tasteful Destiny preserving 
the 'symmetry of misfortune.’ The king’s apparent vacilla¬ 
tions in religion, and the alternating persecutions by which 
they were accompanied, were really, it seems, a steady policy 
of moderation. The king wished to ensure the triumph of the 
Beformation by keeping it within bounds, and cuttmg off the 
heads of ' men of genius,’ like Cromwell, who attempted to go 
too fast. It was in pursuance of this moderating policy that 
he first required his subjects, on pain of death, to believe in 
three Sacraments, and afterwards ii^ seven, and that he first 
Abolished all the monasteries, and then miforced the observance 
of monastic vows. The triumph of moderate Protestantism 
was complete when the Six Bloody Articles reimposed on 
England all the leading doctrines of the Boman Catholic Faith. 

of conscience seems rather an essential part of Pro¬ 
testantism, but, after all, a little violaticm of it is a good thing 
in its way. ‘ Not variety of opinion, but unity — not the equu 
. * license of the wise and foolim to choose their belief—but an 
' ordered hwmony, where wisdom (the wisdeun of Henry VIII.) 
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'prescribes a law to ignorance (the ignorance of More and 
'Latimer), is the rule which reasonable men should most 
' desire for themselves and for mankind.’ 

Besides, 'if Henrj erred’ in so slight a matter as im¬ 
posing false doctrines and persecuting the true, 'bis errors 
' might find excuse in the multitude of business which was 
' crowded upon him.’ The various inroads upon fhe constitution 
made in the course of the reign were really so many in¬ 
stances of revolutionary enthusiasm exalting a popular cluef. 
The Act empowering the 'king for the time being, to make 
laws by royal proclamation without the consent of Parlia¬ 
ment, was analc^ouB to the Romai! practice of appointing a 
temporary Dictator to carry the state through a crisis. &e 
Acts enabling the king to repudiate his loans were graduated 
retrospective property taxes. Benevolences were a spon¬ 
taneous act of 'the gentlemen’ who 'preferred the honour 
' of England to their personal convenience.’ Alderman Beed 
and Alderman Koch, who were so insolent as to think bene¬ 
volences unconstitutional, were the one justly imprisoned, the 
other pressed for the northern wars, * amidst general amuse- 
' ment and approbation,’ which the chroniclers to whom Mr. 
Froude refers have omitted to record. The debasing of the 
coin, as we have mentioned before, was 'a loan from the 
mint,’ similar in principle to the suspensioi} of cash payments. 
The monastery lands, which might have obviated the necessity 
of benevolences, had been ' melted down into cannon,’ some 
pieces of which, of large calibre, now form the inheritance 
of the houses of Seymour, Fitzwilliam, and Kussell. The 
miscarriages in Ireland were not caused by sending out incom¬ 
petent men and starving tho service. The fact is, 'the country 
' has exerted a magical power of transformation upon every one 
' connected with it. The hardest English understanding has 
' given way before a few years of residence there; the most 
' solid good sense has melted under the influence of its atmo- 
' sphere ’—as was the case, for example, with Lord Chesterfield 
and Lord Wellesley, ^hc wrongs done to the Irish people, 
who were forbidden to intermarry with the conquering race, 
or to hold office in their own land, disappear, and.nothing re¬ 
mains but their faults, calling for exemplary coercion. Henry’s 
foreign policy was all straightforward and sound, and that of 
his opponents was all the reverse. The plot for kidnapping the 
King of Scotland, and carrying him off to London in time of 
peace, was a plan for ' employing some gentle constraint,’ since 
' a free visit could not be arranged.’ The plot for assassinating 
Cardinal Beton, was ' looking at things as they were, and not 
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* through conventional forms.’ The diplomatic lying which 
Paget reports to his master, was ' honest service.’ The alliance 
wim the Emperor against the German Protestants^ which led 
to the sack of Cleves, was all in favour of moderate Pro¬ 
testantism. In short, such a ^palimpsest* never was found 
before. 

We began ky paying a just tribute to the merits of those 
portions of Mr. Froude’s work which his paradox does not 
affect. The greater portion of our limited space has necessarily 
been taken up in examining the grounds of the extraordinary 
revolution which he has undertaken to effect in this period of 
English history. Our opinion upon his reasonings and their 
result is not doubtful: and we would once more urge him to 
reconsider his Henry YIII. if he wishes his history to live. 
But we must end with the renewed expression of the pleasure 
we have derived from many parts of the work, especially those 
which delineate the religious parties of the time. The interest 
of the new matter is extreme, and it is given for the most part 
in the most interesting manner. Even on the character of Henry 
VIII. himself as a theologian and statesman, some new light has 
probably been thrown. Mr. Carlyle has a good deal to answer 
for in having been the means, by his splendid but dangerous 
example, of spoiling what might have been so good a book, and 
comffelling its honest critics to say, that it may stand very high 
in the estimation of those who look in a history only for in¬ 
terest and excitement, but that it cannot stand high in the 
estimation of those who look in a history above all things for the 
truth. 
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Abt. X. — Sakoontald, or the Lost Rin^ ; an Indian Drama. 

Translated into English Prose and Verse from the Sanskrit 

of Kalidasa. By Moniee Williams, M.A. Professor of 

Sanskrit at Haileybuiy. Hertford: 1855. # 

^Pic and lyric poetry have found a home wherever the human 
soul has emerged from barbarism; they belong alike to all 
the cultured tribes of {nnnkind. Wherever the past has lured 
with its world of mythic splendours,*or the present and future, 
by their yet nearer impress, have woke the poet’s inner life of 
thought, there the epos and ode have ever risen as the instinctive 
voice of these deep emotions of the soul, llut dramatic poetry 
is no such cosmopolite. It comes to us indissolubly linked with 
the history of that great family of nations, already associated 
with so much that is great and glorious in the fasti of our world, 
whose languages bear the treasures of all Gentile thought, and 
have ever been the medium of European civilization. The 
drama, in a word, is the peculiar glory of the Indo-Teutonic 
rjice. 

Kot that we would claim for every member of that family a 
right to this splendid heirloom: there are x\^any nations of high 
intellectual name, wdio have no part in the inheritance. Thus 
ancient Komc and modern Persia have no indigenous drama, no 
national form which has struck its roots down deep in the na¬ 
tional character, and draws direct a living energy from ^ts secret. 
elements of vigour and strength. We feel, when we read the 
Homan comedies, that these have no vital union with the nation’s 
* heart of hearts; ’ they are borrowed from another soil, and 
lierc languish in an uncongenial clime. A national drama can 
only exist by expressing the national character, by gathering 
into itself all that is great and heroic in its past history and 
present development. Every great dramatic literature is a 
world in itself^ which reproduces on a smaller scale all those 
strong lines of influence, which have been working on the 
people from generation to generation, and have made its inner 
and outer life what they are. Who cannot read in the dramas 
of Greece, Spain, or England, the long succession of busy 
years of action, whose annds, at the very sound of their names,. 
rise at once to fill the mind with images —> years which have left 
their stamp on the nation’s very type of countenance, how much 
deeper still on what is yet more plastic, its inner character and 
soul ? 
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Ancient India, like ancient Greece, has a drama of her own, 
which, untouched by foreign influence, and fostered only by 
native culture, has flourished and declined with an original 
history.; exemplifying under that distant sky, in its lonely cycle 
of development, the same laws of growth and decay, -which 
have been so unceasingly at work in our busier western world. 
Contemporary * with Lucretius and Catullus, it reached its 
greatest splendour at the court of Yikramdditya, King of 
^jein; and Kdlidasa, ifhose chef tVeeuvre has been so lately 
translated into English, was one of the 'nine gems’ which 
attest the munificence of that renowned ^patron of ^ndu litera¬ 
ture. 

In these poems we find faithfully portrayed the Indian 
mind as it was in those old days. The nation of dreaming 
mystics, on whom Alexander’s contemporaries gazed with such 
bewildered awe, between whom and the impulsive Greeks there 
lay a gulf which no man living could pass, have reproduced 
themselves in their dramas, and thrown on the canvass of mythic 
distance the outlines of their own present and its world, their 
dramas, as opposed to the classical, may belong to the romantic 
s^ool; but in truth they might 1^ aj^ost said to constitute a 
class by themselves,—cut off, like the Indian mind, from all those 
mighty influences, which for some 3000 years have been mould¬ 
ing Europe into what she is. It is indeed a strange problem to 
contemplate the Indian mind pacing its lonely round; no * spot 
' of duU stagnation’ like China, but full of energy, and life, and 
hope: 

' ' A still salt pool locked in' with bars of sand, 

Left on the shore, that hears all night 
The plunging waves draw*backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white,’ 

save that India, locked in by the Indus and Himalaya, lay &r 
away and'?apart, where even the faintest echoes of Greece or 
Europe could never reach her. The great masters of humati 
thought ai^ language have to the Indian mind lived in vain; 
it has run throu^ its solitary cycle and worked out its own 
weary problem fdone; yet India has a literature of poetry and 
^iloBop ^ w hich Teaches hack to the earliest times, older than 
jVoy.tfiawMb Biad, p^aps as old. as the Pentateuch itself. 

were Indian poefe b^re Honier had lisped his first song; 
Afinie were Indian thkikers and philosophers, before Thales called 
water the all things; and though tins soccesinon of writers 
has now dwindled down to idle poetasters and pedantic gram* 
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marians, it has never ceased from those earliest ages down even 
to the present day. Like the 345 kings, whose statues Herodotus 
beheld in the hall of the temple of Thebes, the long series 
stretches back fnnn our time, ‘ Piromis from Plromis, man from 
‘ man,’ till it is lost in the darkness of antiquity. And yet, 
strange to tell, with this long line of poets and sages, India has 
no history, — with a literature which would almost rival an 
Alexandrian library, she knows absolutely nothing of the past. 
It is to Western scholars that she will owe all that she ever 
knows of her histonr; it is only a Lassen or a Wilson, wlm 
have thrown any lignt in the gloom. Each successive genera¬ 
tion of Hindils has received the ‘ torch of life ’ from its forerun¬ 
ners, (md each has lived its little span and left its songs and its 
dreams; but none of the long scries has bestowed one passing 
thought on preserving the memory of the events in the midst of 
which it lived and died. The present, in fact, to the true Hindd 
had no charms; the world was but a hideous prison-house, 
whose cells were the weary round of transmigrations, through 
which the soul must pass ere it regain its final home. What 
matter whether dynasties rise or fall ? what are earth’s trivial 
interests to him ? The present lies as the fitful feverish dream 
between two solemn states of repose, the silent irrevocable past, 
and the silent inexorable future ; and it is to these that the Hindd 
thinker turns, to plunge into their still depths. The past is 
peopled with gigantic mythologies, with dynasty behind dynasty 
of gods, with cycles upon cycles of Braluna’s days, and all their 
complicated involutions of years, in vain efforts to bridge over 
the abyss; as if any finite number, however enormous, could be 
an appreciable fraction of eternity, or any sum of years, though 
aeons be heaped on aeons, oould give us any paradhix of the 
Divine existence. - 

Amidst this hopeless reaching after the illimitable distance, 
the transient present vanishes and is lost. All of India’s past 
lustory, that is still preserved, is saved for us in spite of nexw 
sedf. The words that escaped from the lips of tliose old sages 
come fraught with a message far other than that which the 
^)eaker entrusted to their charge; and it is from the questioning 
of tiiese, their messengers, that comparative philology has gained 
Its most splendid triumphs, llie Sanskrit of jmoier^tdbdia Is 
the great instrument of its discoveries; and to Ihevliut^piage 6f 
these dreaming Brahnums,' by* a stiange revolutioh,.^ we owe our 
deepest insight into the true structure mid history of the hnlii 
giages of such intensely self-OQnsdoiiB nations, as Greece and 
&Dme. 
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Like her religion, poetry, pbilosopl:^, grammar, India’s drama 
is peculiarly her own. The same in^uemces are .at work to mould 
it, the same fend absorption in the must, ^ 

pictures, on which the soul gazed» l^e the Carthusian ukh^ in 
hie convent, till it seemed as thougU these were the realities^ and . 
all else but the (|reani. 

. The heroic plays of the Indian stage lie apart from the world 
of Indian lifp, in a soft slumbei^us atmo 82 )here of their own; thf 
air comes laden w'ith a luxurious fmntness, which tells of Ap 
effeminate people who dwell there. The dramas of ^sch^^. 
arc, indeed, unreal,—they arc cast in a world of Titanic inlSbair 
tants, and belong not to cur mortal earth; hut these primaeval 
giants have still hearts and souls like ourselves; and eveu in the 
* Pron^theus,’ with]tslonely ocean and Caucasus, we kndH' that, 
bencatn |he horizon lies the world of toiling man; that there 
the poet’s own Athens and. Marathon, could* we only see beycM 
the sea line. But the Indian drama has no such deep roo 44 (J 
connexion with life; it is unreal and ethereal as a Midsummer 
Night’s Dream throughout. 

And yet, even in tms world of fiction, one strange element of 
life and reality comes to view; all the more staring from the 
finiversal colouring of glamour light which overspreads all the 
-rest. We refer to the language in which they are written; and 
here is .opened a^jpestion of curious and unexpected interest. 
Unlike the other monuments of ancient llindti thought, these 
plays arc not written in the purely sacred Sanskrit; they admit 
a mixture of a baser and more vulgar alloy. The heroes, indeed, 
still speak the language of the demigods, a language which, in 
the poet’s time, had doubtless ceased to be the medium of social 
intercourse; but the female characters and servants generally 
use an inferior dialect This patois, or Prilkrit, is derived from 
Sanskrit, as Italian or Spanish from Latin; and, according to 
the lower or higher station of the speakers, is the greater or loss 
degrotlaiion .of the sacred tongue on their lips. If this foiTogo 
of language^, which presents such a strange phenomenon in all 
dSindji pkiys, were but the idle freak of a poet-pedant, or the 
wild vi^ary of burlesque, like the closing scenes of ^he * Bour* 
^ged^ Gaitlfthomme,’ they would have little to tempt the Eu]:% 
pean si^hplitf ;.T^ut they ^ve.iauother and far deep^ interesW 
These w^ l^i^ke^idklects of th&. poet’s own time, which 
were passiisig'to and^n on the lips of men in the street and the 
bazaar, ere the;fi^tjKom.an eagle had alighted on that Albion 
wheroe.after ages should simounon. Ind^s latest >nd most 
hencficent conqueroW* Ihese dai^eta^are'iLrich mine of 'ma^ 
torials to the pbiiolo^st ; for they form We conuectiug link 
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betHreen the ancient Sanskrit and of the spoken dialects 
of the India of oiir day; and numberless forms in these modern 
idioms, which in the wear and tear of centarier* have become 
irrupted and defaced, are at once explained and recoined to the 
student by kindred words in the Prakrit of the playb At the 
same time Pf&krit is full of another interest for the student of 
ancient histoiy; for Prakrit legends have been* deciphered on 
the bilingual coins of the Greek kings of Bactria; and it is 
also the sacred language of the .Jaina^P of India and the Budd* 
hists of Geylon, and closely connected with the history of those 
religions, and the literature in which they embody their ideas. 


. The Sakoontald of Kilidasa was introduced into our Eu¬ 
ropean world by Sir W. Jones, who, some seventy years ago, 
on his arrival in Bengal, was the first to make the' etartlibg dis¬ 
covery that the Hindfis had an ancient drama at all. .His 
translation in .prose, which was published in 1789, excited more 
general interest in Europe, than perhaps any similar Oriental 
translation, if wo except the Arabian Nights, and Pilpay, the 
second Oruloe of our childhood. It was retranslated into 
several languages, and its beauties at once recognised and ad¬ 
mired ; and’ among others, Goethe, with his world-wide sym¬ 
pathies, at once ga ve his warm welcome to the stranger.* 

And yet Sir "W. Jones’s translation unavoidably gives but a 
very inadequate idea of the original, for the MS. which he 
used was of a later recension, and abounded with interpolated 
scenes, of a later and far inferior workmanship. Professor 
Williams edited, a year or two since, a complete edition of the 
original in its genuine form, irom a careful collation of MSS., 
with an ample collection of dotes, which embody all the infor¬ 
mation the student of this branch of Sanskrit literature can re¬ 
quire. , In the present volume he has given us, from the s^e 
uncorrupted text, the first English translation, into prose and 
verse, of this chef eTceuvre of the * Indian Shaksperfe,* 'and' i^ 
may nOw be said for tHe first time that our language po8sesse| 
a worthy reproduction of the great classic of Hindu iiteimtcire^ 
Apart from ifs merits as a translation, the volume ii|eU, deserv^s^ 


* Willst du die Blii&e des 'iruhen, die Fc|klde spatere|i|' 
Jahres, s ^ ^ ^ 

Willst da was reizt.und entziidkt, willst da waS' sattigt o^di 
nahrt, ^ . / , . ' * 

' ,.Wi^st du den wnuael, dieErde, mit einem Namen begveifen;’ 
Nenn* ich, Si^ntalu,' !DiCb, \ind so ist AUes gesagtllj^ ^ 

YOL. ovni, ird CQxix, ‘ , . ' I 
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ouF notice for its magnificent external decorations. It la indeed 
the most sumptuous spedmen of decorative Oriental printing 
' that has ever issued from an English press; every page is sur¬ 
rounded with an elaborately coloured border, the designs for 
which have been copied from various Oriental MSS., which 
have likewise supplied some splendid, illuminations; and every 
act is iUustxated by two beautiful wood engravings. The 
peculiar features of Indian scenery have been studiously pre¬ 
served ; and the costuiUes adapted to those of the age of the 
.drama. 

Kdlidasa is the most universal of all the Indian poets; thdre 
is none t^t for a moment rivals him in his own peculiar skill. 
His is hot the power that moves the passions, that can ' purify 
* the soul by pity ©r terroreverywhere we trace the gentle 
languor which tells of the contemplative Hindfi. His drama is 
no opa/xa of intense reality, where a lifetime is condensed into 
an hour,—where the'spectator sits, as atemporaiy Providence, to 
watch the passiog characters as they move, each one with his 
inmost bosom opened and all the inachin^y of the passions laid 
hare. Bather is it a languid lotus-land, where we wander from 
dream to dream; all is cast in an attitude of still-life and re¬ 
pose, as if labour were not man’s portion, and life itself hut a 
trance. 

The deep sympathy with nature in all her moods, the intense 
love of landscape and distance, wliich so strongly distinguishes 
Indian poetry from its classiciil contemporaries, is seen in 
EiUidasa in its purest and noblest form; and nowhere do 
. we meet with lovelwr paintings of tropical scenes than are 
to be found in his poems. And yet even here we trace 
the same gentle reverie which hangs round his portraits of 
characters; nature is loved as a dream-land, where the woods 
and mountains are idealised like the rest. They feel with Jhe 
hero’s fortunes, they weep with his tears, they share his joys, 
as though nature were hut the shadow of the soul, and took 
thence all its lineaments. One of the early poets of the 
Yeda sings, ‘I (Hstinguish .not if I am this alii.for 1 go per- 
/pWod 8^ hound in mind; * a strange conception for one earlier 
^f[yltomer, and which at (mce stamps the true-pharacteirfK 
nfihd. The same feeling, however modified, 
^'raugh 'fdl Hid^ po*^,7» nature ^ loved because it mingles 
^ilK me dream, and noi because, Antssus-like from its contact, 
th^oet wakes afirCsh to conscious energy .^d strength. 

^ ccriiest sped^ fi^catre is the *Toy 

part^aseilhed to King Sudralcj^^ whien assigns to the 
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second centuiy before the Christian era. as we ha^e 

said, belongs to the succeeding centurf, and is' associated with 
the court of Yiktamfiditya, whose great Tictoiy (BiiC. 58) over 
the Scythian hordes as they pressed onward from Baotria Into 
India, is the starting point of the Samvat era, from whieh the 
Hindds still continue to count. Only throe of his plays are 
left, and one of these is of doubtful authentimty; the other, 
the YikramorTasi, has been beautifully translated by Professor 
Wilson, in his ‘ Hindu Drama,’ wno has likewise given an 
admirable version of the * Toy Cart.* To bis pages we would 
also refer our readers for translations from two later authors, 
Bhavabhdti, who flourished a.i>. 720, in the Court of Yasoverma, 
King of Kanoj,—and Yisdkhadatta, of a yet later date, who has 
left a quasi-historical play on the legend of Chandragupta, the 
Sandracottus of the Greeks. Our limits restrict us to the 
present specimen, and forbid us to attempt any lengthened 
history of the Hindu Theatre as a whole. Budraka and Kali¬ 
dasa are the most ancient dramatists whose works have been 
preserved, as the next, Bhavabhdti, is much more yecent; but 
there is every reason to believe that many earlier plays have 
been lost. Thus the prologue of the Yiaramorvasi expressly 
alludes to the 'compositions of former dramatic bards;’ and 
perhaps among these might be numbered some unknown names 
which have come down to us as quoted *by scholiasts. One 
evidence of the high antiquity of the drama is, the fact, that 
the earliest extant specimens presuppose a school of dramatic 
criticism; and even in the works of Budraka and Kaliddsa, we 
And express allusions to the elaborate technicalities, which cor¬ 
respond in India to our own Aristotelian unities.* 

The Hindu drama admits of every variety, from the most 
idealised heroic type to the coarsest satire and buffoonery; and 
alike through aU, even in its most sustained efforts, there runs 
side by side with the pathos and tragedy an element of the ludi¬ 
crous and comic. Schlegel observes that every theatre has its 
buffoon; and thus the Hindd has its vidushakay who, lijko the moir 
oiOBO of the Spanish stage, accompanies the hero as his confidant 
and friend, and mocks, with a Bancho-Panza-Hke giotesqueness, 

m -i-jiir—§5 -- 

* An allusion to an acted Hindu drama occurs in Somf^va’s ' 
' Ocean of Stories,’ which, though of course valueless as an evlI^M 
of antiquity (as this work only dates from the 12th century^ ^ not 
without its interest as a little ^impse into an old forgot^ bairt. 

' While there, we heard tholsound of a little drum, ahd zhy 

* recoUeeting her diceased husband, said to ^bing | Your 

* father’s friend, the actor Bhavanandf^ is playing to-day.** 
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his chief’s more elevated sentiments, bringing down in fact the 
heroics of romance to the vulgar level of common life. A happy 
denouement is a necessary condition of all Hindd plays; and 
this law has effectually stifled all the nobler efforts of Tragedy. 
It is not, indeed, in the dreamy temperament of Hindustan that 
the true Tragi^Muse could ever find a home; she loves a people 
of strong fibre and resolute will, nursed in danger and storm. 
With the growth of imperial Athens rose Athenian tragedy, 
reflecting in its expansion all the contemporary revolutions of 
thought; and our own old English drama was nursed in the 
century of the Bcformati,on and the throes of political con¬ 
vulsion. 

We now lurn to the Sakooiitala, and shall proceed to give an 
analysis of its story,'extracting such scenes as appear peculiarly 
interesting to the English reader. The story itself is an ancient 
legend, found in one of those two mythological epics, the B4- 
milyaha and Mahabharata, which occupy the place of the Ho¬ 
meric poems in the ancient literature of India, and, like them, 
contain the storehouse whence succeeding poets drew their 
materials. Like the royal houses of Thebes and Mycensc, 
Indian legend has its Solar and Lunar dynasty of kings; to the 
latter of these mythic lines the hero of the present play be¬ 
longs. 

The drama openst with a j)astoral scene, laid in one of those 
quiet hermitages which in ancient times were so common in 
India, whither, as to the monasteries of the middle ages, men of 
studious habits fled for peace and seclusion, in the midst of the 
tyranny and oppression which were rampant in the land. It 
was perhaps in some such retired grove as this, that Alexander 
found the Gymnosophists, and Oncsicratus held that interview 
with the wise Dandamis, and told him of philosophers among the 
barbarians, such as Pythagoras, Socrates, and Diogenes — whpn 
the Indian replied tliat * they indeed appeared to him to have 
* been men of genius, but to have lived with too passive a regard 
‘ to the laws.’ 

Into this peaceful hermits^e. King Dushyanta, while engaged 
in the dbase, enters with his charioteer, in full pursuit of the 
flying antelope. The voice of one of the hermits suddenly arreste 
bun in his eager pursuit, and forbids him to profane the sanc- 
tu w by the blood of one of its dependents: Tenderness to all 
i^Jnal life is a favourite subject in all Hindil poetry, 
f The king immediately desists, and is invited to partalce of the 
hermits’ ho^itality. As He walks through the sacred prednets, 
we have the following beauriful description of the hermitage. 
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‘ Kifig {to his charioteer). Do you not observe 

Beneath the trees whose hollow trunks afford 
Secure retreat to many a nestling brood 
Of parrots, scattered grains of rice lie strewn. 

Lo! here and there are seen the polished slabs 
That serve to braise the fruit of Ingudi. 

The gentle roe-deer, taught to trust in mjn, 

Unstartled hear our voiees ; on the paths 
Appear the traces of bark-woven vests 
Borne dripping from the limpiTl fount of waters. 

And mark! 

Laved are the roots of trees by deep canals, 

Whose glassy waters tremblcf in the breeze ; 

The sprouting verdure of the leaves is dimmed 
By dusky wreaths of upward curling smoke 
From burnt oblations; and on new mown lawns 
Around our car graze leisurely the fawns.* 

During his stay with tlie hermits, the king sees and falls in 
love with Sakoontald, the daughter of Viswamitra, who has 
been brought up with the maidens of the hermitage; and 
we have some pleasing little scenes describing the dawn 
of passion in the minds of the pair, varied by touches of 
grotesque humour in the uistress of the gracioso, at his pa¬ 
tron’s sudden fancy for pastoral pleasures. The lovers are 
married, but Dushyanta is summoned to his^ourt, and he leaves 
his bride for the present in the hermitage. The scene that 
follows we extract entire; it is thrown artistically as an episode 
between the acts, and in all the light touches of character and 
incident we may recognise Kalidasa’s peculiar skill. Kor must 
wc judge of the incident, on which the catastrophe turns, by 
our European notions. To as a Brahman’s curse is a meaning¬ 
less sound, but not so to the superstitious Hindd, who even to 
this day lives in the constant dread of incurring its mysterious 
anathema. On a Hlndd’s daily life, in fact, ever rests a con¬ 
tinual shadow, the.terror of a spiritual interdict, which haunts 
his steps at every turn. He moves in an enchanted circle, sur¬ 
rounded by invisible spells, his every act encompassed by jealous 
powers, who watch his minutest transgression of their own ar¬ 
bitrary laws,—^laws which he himself is perhaps unconscious of, 
and ctin only tell their existence by their effects. Calamity and 
disetue arc the penalties of every such transgression; and the 
hapless votary wanders from the cradle to the grave, trackdi by 
these inexorable Gorgons of superstition. To such a people the 
curse of a Brahman comes with an ominous sound 1 and these 
were the feelings, wc must not forget, which animated hot 
poet and audience in the present play. 
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* Scene *—The Garden of the Hermitage. 

* Enter Priyamvadd and Anasuyd in die act of gathering flowers. 

*Anamiyd. Although, dear Priyamvadd, it rejoices my heart to 
think that Sakoontala has been happily united to a husband in every 
respect worthy of her, nevertheless 1 cannot help feeling somfewhat 
uneasy in my mind. 

'Priy. How so E 

*Ana. You know that the pious king was gratefully dismissed by 
the hermits on the successfiA termination of their sacrificial rite. He 
has now returned' to his capital, leaving Sakoontala under our care; 
and it may be doubted whether, in the society of his royal consorts, 
he will not forget all that has taken place in this hermitage of ours. 

* Priy. On that score be at ease. Persons of his noble nature are 
not so destitute of all honourable feeling. I confess, however, that 
there is one point, aboiit which 1 am rather anxious; what, think you, 
will father Kanwa say, when he hears what has occurred ? 

‘ Am. In my opinion he will approve the marriage. 

* Priy. What makes you think so ? 

* Ana. From the first it was always his fixed purpose to bestow the. 
maiden on a husband worthy of her; and since Heaven has given her 
such a husband, his wishes have been realised without any trouble to 
himself. 

^ Priy. {looking at die fiower-hnsket.) We have gathered flowers 
enough for the sacred offering, dear Anasuya. 

*An&. Well, then, lot us now gather more, that we may have where¬ 
with to propitiate the* guardian deity of our dear Sakoontala. 

* Priy. By all means. [ Theif continue gathering. 

‘ A voice behind the scenes. Ho there ! See you not that I am 
here ? 

'Am. (listening.) Tb.kt must be the voice of a guest announcing 
his arrival. 

'Priy. Surely Sakoontala is not absent from the cottage. [Aside.] 
Her heart at least is absent, I fear. 

'Ana. Come away, come away; we have gathered flowers enough. 

[7hey move away^ 

' The same voice behind the scenes. Wo to thee, maiden, for daring 
to slight a guest like me! 

* Shall I stand here unwelcomed; even I, 

A very mine of penitential merit. 

Worthy of all respect ? Shalt thou, rash maid. 

Thus set at nought the ever sacred ties 
Of hospitality ? and fix thy thought 
Upon the cherished object of thy love 
While 1 am present ? Thus I curse thee then— 

^ He, even lie of whom thou thinkest, he 


4 

• We may here remark that all these dramas are written in an 
intermixture of prose and verse. 
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Shall think no more of thee; nor in his heart 
Betain Ihy image. Vainly shalt thou strive 
To waken his remembrance of the past; 

He shall disown thee even us the sut, 

Boused from his midnight drunkenness, denies 
The. words he uttered in his I'evellings. 

Alas! alas I I fear a tcuTible misfortune has occurred! Sa- 
hoontald, from absence of mind, must have offended*some guest whom 
she was bound to treat with respect. {Looking.') Ah! yes! and no less 
a person, I see, than the groat sage Durviiaas, who is known to "be most 
irascible. He it is that has just cursed her, and is now retiring with 
hasty strides, trembling with passion, and looking as if nothing could 
turn him. His wrath is like a consuming fii’c, 

*Ana. Gk) quickly, dear Pi’iyamvadii, throw yourself at his feet, and 
persuade him to come back, while I prepare a propitiatory offering 
for him with water and refreshments. * 

* Prig. I will. {Exit.) 

*Ana. (advancing hastily a few steps and stumbling.) Alas! alas! 
this comes of being in a hux'ry. My foot has slipped, and my basket 
of flowers has fallen from my hand. ( Stays to gather them up.) 

‘ Priy. (reentering.) Well, dear Anasuyu, I have done my best; 
but what living being could succeed in pacifying such a cross-grained 
ill-t(impi*rcd old fellow ? However I managed to mollify him a 
little. 

^ Ana. (smiling.) Even a little was much for him. Say on. 

* Priy. When he ndused to turn back, I implored his foi’giveness 
in these words; “ Most venerable sage, pardmi, I beseech you, this 
“ first oflcncc of a young and inc.xpcjrienccd gii*l, who was ignorant of 
“ the respect due to your saintly character and exalted rank.” 

* Ana. And what did he say ? 

'Priy. “My word must not be falsified; but at the sight of the 
“ ring of recognition the spell shall cease.” So saying, he disappeared. 

‘ Ana. Oh then we may bi'tsathe again; for now I think of it, the 
king himself, at his departure, fastened on Sakoontala's finger, as a 
token of remembrance, a ring on which his own name was engraved. 
She has therefore a remedy for her misfortune at her own command. 

‘ Priy. Come, dear Anasiiyd, let us proceed with our religious 
duties. \Thvy walk away. 

* See, Anasiiyd, there sits our dear friend, motionless as a statue, 
resting her face on her left hand, her whole mind absorbed in think¬ 
ing of her absent husband. She can pay no a^^ntion to herself, 
much less to a stranger. 

* Ana. Priyamvadd, let this affair never pass our lips. Wo must 
spare our dear friend’s feelings. Her constitution is too delicate to 
bear much emotion.' 

* Priy. I agree with you. Who would think of watering a tender 

jasmine with hot water?* [Exeunt* 

The montlis wear on in the quiet hermitage, with the daily 
round of Bacrifices and prayers; but no tidings come from the 
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King, on whom the Brahman’s curse has already wrought its 
spelt Poor Sakoontald mourns in silence, and her companions, 
with sad forebodings, hide the iatal secret close in their hearts. 
At length the holy Kanwa returns from his long absence, and 
at once proposes to send his fosterchild to rejoin her husband in 
his court. Auspicious omens favour the proposal for the de¬ 
parture, and tlie hermits* grove is suddenly enlivened with 
cheerful preparations. The scene which follows, — Sakoontala’s 
farewell to the home of her youth,—is a gem in all Sanskrit 
literature. It is in such scenes of quiet tenderness that Kalidasa’s 
genius excels; nor is he great among his country’s poets alone; 
surely such a scene of quiet- beauty ns the present would have 
done honour to any age or clime. 

At length the hour for departure arrives; the hermit Sarn- 
garava and Gautami * head the little band; and all the inmates 
of the hermiti^e press forward to bid their beloved Sakoontald 
farewell, and conduct her for a while on her way. 

* Kanwa. Hear me, ye trees that surround our hermitage! 
Sakoontalil ne’er moistctied in the stream 
Her own parched lips, till she had fondly poured 
Its purest water on your thirsty roots ; 

And oft, when she would fain have decked her hair 
With your thick clustering blossoms, in liei* love 
She robbed^you not e’en of a single flower. 

Her highest joy was ever to behold 
, The early glory of your opening buds; 

* Oil then dismiss her with a kind farewell! 

1*1118 very day she quits her father’s home, 

To seek the palace of her wedded lord. 

note of a Koil is heard. 

Hark! heard’st thou not the answer of the trees, 

Our sylvan sisters, warbled in the note 
Of the melodious Kbil ^ they dismiss 
Their dear Sakoontala with loving wishes. 

‘ Voices in tite air. Faro thee well, journey pleasantly on amid 
streams, 

Where the lotuses bloom, and the sun's glowing beams 
Never pierce the deep shade of the wide-spreading trees, 
While gently around thee shall sport the cool breeze. 

Then light be thy footsteps and easy thy tread, 

Beneath thee shall carpets of lilies be spread; 

Journey on to thy lord, let thy spirit be gay, 

For the smiles of all nature shall gladden thy way. 

[All Uxten with astonishment. 


The superior of the female inhabitants of the hermitage. 
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* C^iUami. Daughter, the nymphs of the wood, who love thee with 
a sister^s affection, dismiss thee with kind wishes for thy happiness. 
Take thou leave of them reverentially. 

* Sah. {bowing respectfully and walking on, — aside to herfrUnd.) 
Eager as I am, dear Friyamvadu, to see my husband once more, yet 
my feet refuse to move now that I am quitting for ever the home of 
my girlhood. 

' Prig, You arc not the only onej dearest, to feefthe bitterness of 
parting. As the time of separation approaehes, the whole grove 
seems to share your anguish. • 

In sorrow for thy loss, the herd of deer 
Forget to browse; the peacock on the lawn 
Ceases its dance; tljc very trees around us 
Shed their pale leaves, like tears, upon the ground. 

‘ Sak. My father, let me, before I go, bid adieu to my pet jasmine, 
the moonlight of the grove. 1 love the plant almost as h sister. 

‘ Kanwa. Yes, yes, my child, I remember thy sisterly affection for 
the creeper. Here it is on the rigiit. 

‘ Sak. {approaching.) My beloved jasmine, most brilliant of 
climbing plants, how sweet it is to see thee cling thus fondly to thy 
husband, the mango tree; yet prithee, turn thy twining arms for 
a moment to embrace thy sister; she is going far away and may 
never see thee again. 

‘ Kanwa. Daughter, the cherished purpose of my heart 
Has ever been to wed thee to a spouse 
That should be worthy of thee ; such a spouse 
Hast thou thyself by thine own merits won. 

To him thou gocst, and about his neck 
Soon thou shalt cling confidingly, as now 
Thy favourite jasmine twines its loving arms 
Around the sturdy mango. Leave thou it 
To its protector ; e’en as I consign 
Thee to thy lord, and henceforth from my mind 
Banish all anxious thought on thy behalf. 

Proceed on thy journey, my child. 

* Sak. {to Priy. and Ana.) To you, my s^cct companions, I leave 
it as a keepsake. Take charge of it when I am gone. 

*Both (bursting into tears). And to whose charge do you leave us, 
dearest ? Who will care for us when you are gone ? 

* Kanwa. For shame, Anasuyd, dry your tears. Is this the way to 
cheer your friend when she needs all your support and consolation ? 

\^AU move on, 

* Sak. My father, see you there my pet deer, grazing close to the 
hermitage ? She expects soon to fawn, and even now the weight of 
the little one she carries hinders her movements. Do not forget to 
send mo word when she becomes a mother. 

* Kanwa. 1 will not forget it. 

* Sak. {feeling herself drawn back.) What can this be fastened to 
my dress ? 

^Parns round. 
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^Kanum. My daughter. 

It is the little fawn, thy foster cluld. I 
Poor helpless orphan! it remembers well 
How with a mother’s tenderness and love 
Thou didst protect it, and with grains of rice 
From'thine own hand didst daily nourish it; 
j&nd over and anon, when some sharp thorn 
Had pierced its mouth, how gently thou didst tend 
The bleeding wound, and pour in healing balm. 

The grateful nmaling clings to its protectress, ^ 

Mutely imploring leave to tollow her. 

* Sdk. My poor little fawn, dost thou ask to follow'an unhappy 
wretch who hesitates not t«* desert her companions? When thy 
mother died, soon after thy birth, I supplied her place, and reared 
thee with my own hand ; and now that thy second mother is about to 
leave thee, who will care for thee ? My father, be thou a mother to 
her. My child, go back and be a daughter to my father. 

{^Moves OH weeping! 

There seems to us something peculiarly beautiful in this pro¬ 
phetic close to the scene of sorrow, darkened, as it is throughout, 
by the spectator’s own forebodings of the fatal curse that lowers 
in the background; the prescient eye of the sage looks clearly 
through the cloud, and tracks the long line of sunshine beyond; 
and the audience carry with them this glimpse of the far-off 
future into all the coming sorrow and despair. 

The curse has, indeed, been fatally at work, and Diishyanta, 
returned to his court, has utterly forgotten the quiet pastoral 
episode. The following scene introduces us to the palace, where 
the king and his gracioso M4.thavya are discovered in conversa¬ 
tion : — 

* Math, {listening.') Hark, my dear friend, listen a moment^ and you 
will hear sweet sounds proceeding from the music-room, ^me one 
is singing a charming air. Who can it be ? Oli, 1 know. The queen 
Hansapadika is practising her notes, that she may greet you with a 
new song. 

* King. Hush, let me listen. 

(* A voice sings behind the scenes.^ 

* How often hither didst thou rove. 

Sweet bee, to kiss tlie mango’s cheek; 

Oh leave not then thy early love 
The lily’s honeyed lip to seek. 

* King. A most impassioned strain truly. 

Do you understand the meaning of the words? 

* King. She means to reprove me because I once paid her great 
attmitiott, and have lately deserted her for the queen Yasumati.’ 

Thq king despatches the jester with a messege to the queen. 
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and, while musing on the incident, bursts out into the following 
strangely beautiful lines: — 

* Not seldom in our happy hours of ease, . 

When thought is still, the sight of some fair form. 

Or mournful fall of music, breathing low, 

. Will stir strange fancies, thrilling all the soul 

With a mysterious sadness, and a sense • 

Of vague yet earnest longing. Can it be 
That the dim memory of cvent^long past, 

Or friendships formed in other states m being, 

Flits like a passing shadow o’er the spirit ? ’ 

We must refer oiir readers to the play itself for the beautiful 
series of scenes which follow: the appearance of Sakoontald at 
the court, and her Imogen-like resignation and silent despair at 
the king’s utter oblivion of the past. Tfie ring, on which so 
much depended, has unhappily fallen from her finger during the 
journey, while passing a sacred lake, and, unable to establish 
her identity, she turns away in silent agony. On her leaving 
the court, heaven itself interferes in her behalf,— 

‘ A shining apparition, 

In female shape, descended from the skies. 

Near the nymph’s pool, and'bore her up to heaven.’ 


The next act (the sixth) opens with a capital scene, which 
conducts us into the very life of the times; "two constables drag 
in a poor fisherman, who, while cutting open a fish, has found the 
king’s ring, and has been arrested in consequence on the charge 
of theft. The refined brutality of the two officers is admirably 
portrayed as they triumph over their unhappy victim, and 
revel in his expected punishipent. * My fingers itch,’ cries one, 
* to strike the first blow at this royal victim here. Wo must 
*kill him with all the honours, you know. I long to begin 
‘binding the flowers round his head.’ When the ring, however, 
is brought before the king, the spell is suddenly dissolved, and 
the Ml stream of his frozen feelings at once thaws in a torrent 
of grief. An ample reward is given to the fishennan, who 
generously turns to his captors': 


* Fisherman. Here’s half the money for you, my masters. It will 
serve to purchase the flowers you spoke of, if not to buy me your 
goodwill. 

‘ Ist Officer. Well now, that’s just as it should be. 

* Superintendent. My good fishenban, you’re an excellent fellow, 
and I begin to feel quite a regard for you. Let us seal our first 
friendship over a glass of good hqnor. Come along to the next wine¬ 
shop, and we’ll drink your health. 

* All, By all means. 
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The King, only too conscious of his loss, now it is beyond 
recovery, gives himself up to inconsolable regret. 

Years pass on {for the Indian drama scorns the unities, like a 
true daughter of the liomantic school), and the desolate king at 
last is summoned to aid the gods in a contest with a race of 
giants, which it is fated that only his arm can bring to a suc¬ 
cessful issue. He is summoned away from his hopeless remorse 
into scenes of danger and exertion, and the seventh and last act 
nobly opens in the sky as he returns earthward in the god Indra’s 
chariot, with Mdtali, the heavenly charioteer, by his side. 

^ King. Ah Matali, we ai*e descending towards the earth’s atmo' 
sphere. 

‘ Mat. What noiakcs you think so ? 

* King. The car itsolf instructs me ; we are moving 

O’er pregnant clouds, suroharged with I'ain ; below us 
I see the moisture-loving chatakas 
In sportive flight dart through the spokes ; the steeds 
Of Indra glisten with the lightning’s flash; 

And a thick mist bedews the circling wheels. 

* Mat. You arc right; in a little while the chariot will touch the 
ground, and you will be in your own dominions. 

‘ King {looking down). How wonderful is the appearance of the 
earth as wc rapidly descend. 

Stupendous prospect! yonder lofty hills 
Do suddenly uprear their towering heads 
Amid the plain, while from beneath their crests 
The ground receding sinks; the trees, whose stems 
Seemed lately hid within their leafy tressos, 

Rise into elevation, and display 

^ Their branching shoulders ; yonder streams, whose waters, 

Like silver threads, but now vioxp, scarcely seen, 

Grow into mighty rivers; lo ! the earth 
Seems upward hurled by some gigantic power! ’ 

At length the car descends upon 'a range of mounttfins, 

* which, like a bank of clouds illumined by the setting sun, 

* pours down a stream of gold,—on one side its base dips into 
•* the eastern ocean, and on the other side into the western.’ 
These are the sacred mountains, beyond the Himalaya, where 
Ka^apa dwells, the father of gods and men; and the King re¬ 
solves to go in person and pay his homage to the holy patriarch, 
who dwelb in a sacred grove, surrounded by the greatest sages, 
immersed in those tremendous penances, which play so^ con- 
B^cuous a part (as the reader of Southey’s * Kehama * will re¬ 
member) in all Hindd mythology. 

On his way thither he is attracted by a child, whom he sees 
in rou^ play with a young lioh, which he wrests from its 
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growling motbcr, crying, * Open your mouth, my young lion; 
* I want to count your teeth I’ The attendants try by promises 
to lure the hoy away from his perilous playfellow; and, as he 
stretches out his hand for the offered boon, the King reads on 
his palm those mystic marks which, in Hindtl superstition, pre¬ 
sage universal empire. 

* King. I feel an unaccountable affection for this wayward child. 

How blessed the virtuous parents, whose attire 
Is soiled with dust, by raising from the ground 
The child that asks a refuge in their arms! 

And happy are they while avitli lisping prattle, 

In accents sweetly inarticulate, 

He charms their ears; and with his artless smiles 
Gladdens their hearts, revealing to their gaze 
His tiny teeth just budding into view.’ 

He hastens up to speak to the child, and his answers to his 
questions confirm his rising hopes; they proceed together to 
his mother, who dwells in the hermitage hard by. As they 
approach, Sakoontala (for it is she) beholds a stranger with her 
son, and fortli she comes, 

* Clad in the weeds of widowhood, her face 
Emaciate with fasting, her long liair 
Twined in a single braid,’ 

and meets at the threshold—her husband. A few hurried 
words are exchanged, and all is over and forgiven, and Sakoontald 
herself, with a feeling truly Ilindti, solves the enigma of destiny. 

‘ Rise, ray own husband, rise. Thou wast not to blame. My own 
evil deeds, committed in a former state of being, brought down this 
judgment upon me.’ 

As she stands clasped in her husband^s arms, her eyes fall on 
the fatal ring, which he has worn on his finger since the time of 
its recovery through the fisherman. Our closing extract shall 
^ve the short dialogue that ensues, graceful as it is with all 
our poet’s own tenderness. 

* Sak. Ah my dear husband, is that the lost ring ? 

* King. Yes, the moment I recovered it, my memory was restored. 

* Sak. The ring was to blame in allowing itself to be lost at the 
very time when I was anxious to convince my noble husband of the 
reality of my marriage. 

* King. Receive it back, as the beautiful twining plant receives again 
its blossom in token of its reunion with the spring. 

* Sak. Nay; 1 can never more place confidrace in it Let my 

husband retain iti* ' -r * 
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Such is this genuine specimen of the Hindd drama,—a little 
nook of tender beauty and pastoral peace. ' The other play, the 
inkramorvasi, has b^n translated by Professor Wilson, in his 
' Hindd Drama,’ and it well deserves a comparison with the Sa- 
koontal4. On both are deeply impressed the author’s peculiar 
genius; yet the two works are * like in difference; ’ and if each 
has t^ts of resemblance which recall the other’s features and 
character, 

* f> 

* £t simiUs facies, qualem decct esse sororum,* 

each has also its proper charms, and a definite personality of its 
own. * 

We have only cast a passing glance on the difference between 
the dramas of Greece'and India; but the subject is one which 
would amply repay a closer investigation. Their differences 
are not only on the surface,—they reach to the deepest springs 
of thought, and arc interwoven with the wide contrast of their 
histories. The drama of Athens was nursed in freedomits 
voice was the echo of the eedesia; and the eloquence which 
shook the Pnyx was reproduced in the mimic conflict of hu¬ 
man passions on the stage, and everywhere carried with it all 
Athenian sympathies. But in India thought was chained; and 
the drama, cut off from reality, became the polished pastime of 
the court, and languished into an idler’s spectacle. The mixture 
of dialects at once removed it from the pale of popular sym¬ 
pathies, and limited its enjoyment to the few; nor, indeed, 
were the mass of tlm nation at any period refined enough to 
enter into its delight. Amid the dearth of external incident, 
we of course know little of India’s inner history,—the secret 
life of her millions tiurough the lobg centuries, before the Mo¬ 
hammedan conquests first lifted the veil; but all that we know 
assures us, that, if the few were educated and refined, the many 
were sunk in misery and ignorance. The higher castes'bad 
their poetry and philosophy, and, while they were true to 
themsmves, enjoyed their refinements and arts; but the mass of 
the people lived on from age to age hereditary * hewers of wood 
* and drawers of water.’ Hence a true national drama was 
impossible; and Poetiy, debarred from reality, and confined to 
a shadowy past, forgot at last the language of energy and life, 
and could only sing of shadows aqd dreams., 
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Art. XI. — Parliamentary Gavemmeat considered with re- 

ference to a Reform of Parluanent, An Essay by Earl 

Grey. London: 1858, * 

Essay by Earl Grey on the established prinoi^s of 
British Parliamentary Government, in connexion with the 
most important political question of the day, cannot fail to be 
read with interest and examined with respect. In original abili¬ 
ties }ind in acquired information. Lord Grey deservedly ranks 
among the most considerable statesm*en of the age. His under¬ 
standing is shrewd even to subtlety; his power of expression is 
conspicuous in debate, and perceptible in composition; his 
industry is indefatigable; and, we believe, that no man ever 
discharged the duties of a Minister of the Crown with more 
singleness of purpose, or a more courageous devotion to the public 
interests. An experience of thirty years, in either House of 
Parliament, and during some portion of that time in the Ca¬ 
binet, has given him opportunities of observation -which are 
rarely enjoyed by so philosophical a thinker; and the causes 
which have removed him from office do not affect the clearness 
and accuracy of his judgment on public* affairs. It is indeed 
a matter of regret, that a man of so mu(^ vigour of intellect 
and character should be wanting in any of the qualities which 
are needed to make these faculties condumve to the public ad¬ 
vantage and we hope that the time is not far distant when he 
may again share the responsible duties of .the Executive Go- 
v^nment, instead of employing his great talents to increase the 
difficulties which necessarily* surround the administration of an 
empire. 

This volume contains the opinions which Lord Grey thinks 
it desirable to submit to the attentivo consideration of the nation 
at the present time, on ^he two important subjects of Parlia¬ 
mentary Government and Parliamentary Beform. Although 
the second of these topics may acquire, and indeed has acquired, 
a paramount interest from its immediate effect on political 
parties, and its ultimate effect on our whole political condition, 
yet it should ever be remembered that Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment is the permanent object to which all measures of Parlia¬ 
mentary Beform are, or ought to be, directed — that Parlia¬ 
mentary Government includes all that is most essential to the 

mechanism of the State and to the maintenance of freedom_ 

and, indeed, that, the ultimate value of changes in the Parlia¬ 
mentary B^resentation of the people, can only be ascertained^ 
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when their effect oa the goTextiment, carried on under their in¬ 
fluence, is known by* experience. The triumph of the Beform 
Act of 1832 consists not so inuch in the recognition of certain 
abstract principles, or in the readjustment of the franchise^ as in 
the fact that for a quarter of a century Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment has been established in this country with greater purity 
and €©ciency than it ever possessed before,—^that during this 
period innum^ble measures of unequalled public importance 
have been -adopted in ra^id succession by the Legislature; and 
that whilst discord has shaken, and despotism subdued, almost 
every other great nation in Euro^ the people of England have 
never been more heartily attache^ to their institutions, or more 
happily at peace amongst themselves. Whilst, therefore, we 
cordially admit the wisdom and the justice of an extension of 
the representative system on a scale proportioned to the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge and the diffusion of property, the main¬ 
tenance and practice of the true principles of Parliamentary 
Government itself appear to us to be objects of still more vitm 
consequence. The experience of the lost few months has de- 
monstratedj in a manner not to be mistaken, that here lies our pre¬ 
sent danger and our present duty. We have seen a Government 
raised to power by the triumph of a disciplined minority over 
the dissensions of themajonty; wc have seen the dissolution of 
a great party professed as a science and practised as an art; dis¬ 
content and insubordination have, for the moment, reduced the 
Liberal party to a Condition scarcely less distracted than that 
,^to which the opposite party fell by the great schism of 
1846; and though -we shall abstain on this occasion from all 
personal recrimination on the causes which have led to this un¬ 
toward result, we must take this o’pportunity of expressing the 
strongest conviction that it is only by a speedy return to a 
sounder discipline and by a more earnest adherence to the jeal 
objects of the Liberal party that these reverses can be 
retrieved. The immediate and inevitable result of this state of 
things has been the inversion of all the principles and maxims 
on which the government of this coun^ has hitherto been 
conducted in the House of Commons. The Tories are in place, 
but the Badicals a^ in power. Ministers are content to accept 
tbeir measures from opponenti, or to extract them by a new 

process from the blin^throes of the Legislature: and so little 
lay dmm to the title, of Conservative Statesmen, that 
ttiey'*«ave not made an effort to rescue their own responsible 
* authority, as Ministers of the Crown, from the intidious attacks 
of their exalting allies. We unaifeotediy believe that the prin- 
'oiplesof Farliamentary Government faaveiyb!eady received con- 
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slderable injury from the anomalous position and reckless pro¬ 
ceedings of Lord Derby’s administration, and we gladly embrace 
this opportunity to remind our readers of the truths on which 
these principles appear to us to rest. 

It is, therefore, to considerations arising out of the subject of 
Parliamentary Government, and not to the question of Parlia¬ 
mentary lieform, that wc propose, on this occasion, to^*Q!3rect 
our attention; both because these appear to us to form the most 
valuable portion of Lord Grey’s essay,*and also because we are 
glad to take this opportunity of dealing witli some fallacies and 
misrepresentations which have, lately obtained a certain degree 
of popularity. Before we enter on tlie main purpose of these 
observations, we shall, therefore, cursorily dismiss that part of 
Lord Grey’s volume in which he discusses the question of Ke- 
form. 

It must be acknowledged that these chapters Idave no very 
clear or definite imjn’cssion on the mind. At the very outset 
Lord Grey declares his opinion to be that no partial measure of 
lieform is likely to be carried, or, if carried, to prove beneficial 
to the nation; he therefore contends, * That the best.and safest 
‘ course will be to attempt a complete revision of our repre- 
‘ sentative system,’ though the country is not at present pre¬ 
pared for so large a measure; he recognises ‘ the necessity, and 
' even the urgent necessity, of amending ouf Constitution;’ he 
argues against any partial or comparatively small alteration in 
the existing right of returning members to Parlisiment. But he 
makes these statements without any indication of the nature 
of the ' complete revision ’ which he would undertake; he ex¬ 
pressly approves of the irregularities existing in the represen¬ 
tation of the people; and he declares himself decidedly adverse 
to schemes of lieform based on tlie mere principle of demo¬ 
cratic extension. 

* The only sound principle on which constitutional changes can be 
attempted, is that of directing them to practical improvement of Go¬ 
vernment, and to the removal of evils that have been felt, not to the 
gratification of men’s passions, or their love of change. But if this 
principle is recognised, it follows that a new Reform BiU ought not, 
like the former one, to aim at the transfer of a large amount of 
political power from one class of society to another, since this is no 
longer necessary in order to protect the general interests of the 
country from being sacrificed to those of a minority of its members. 
It is not, however, to be inferred, that no Reform of our Representation 
is required, because there is no occasion for altering the existing dis¬ 
tribution of political power among different classes of society. A 
Reform is wanted, though not for the same reasons os formerly. In 
the present state of things the objects which ought to be aimed by 
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SQch a measure are, to interest a larger proportion of the people in 
the Constitution, by investing them with political rights without dis¬ 
turbing the existing balance of power; to discourage bribery at 
elections, without giving more influence to the arts of demagogues; 
to strengthen the legitimate authority of the Executive Government, 
and at the same time to guard against its being abused; and to 
render the distribution of the Parliamentary franchise less unequal 
andH^ anom^ons; but yet carefully to preserve that character 
which has hitherto belonged to the House of Commons, from its 
including among its mefabers men representing all the different 
classes of society, and all the different interests and opinions to be 
found in the nation. Much public good might be anticipated from 
the passing of a new Beforju Bill having these for its objects; but it 
would be far otherwise with one of which it should be the design or the 
effect to render the House of Commons more democratic in its cha¬ 
racter, since, in the present state of society, it can hardly be doubted 
that any increased power given to the democratic element in our 
Constitution must end, sooner or later, in its complete ascendancy. 
Though strongly convinced of the value of free institutions, and a 
firm friend of popular liberty, I am yet persuaded that such a change 
in the character of our Government would be one of the greatest mis¬ 
fortunes that could befall our country.’ (P. 127-9.) 

We are utterly unable to reconcile these pomtives and these 
negatives—these promises and these warnings—nor does Lord 
Grey furnish us with the key to his enigma. To abide by the 
settlement of 1832 is one intelligible course. To advocate the 
adoption of partial and not unfrequent measures tending to 
extend and complete the system of representation, so that it 
keep pace with the extension of knowledge, the acquisition of 
property, and the changes occurring in the habits of the popu> 
lation, is another intelligible course. But to prescribe a ‘ com- 
* plete revision of the representative system,’ which is to leave 
all the essential characteristics of the present system unaltered, 
to strengthen the executive authority, and to withhold in^eased 
power from the democratic element, is a task which must be 
left, to the ingenuity of Lord Grey himself. Such a suggestion 
might come, and possibly will come, from * Vivian Grey’ much 
more naturally than from any other Grey who has figured in our 
history; and we confess we cannot willingly accept these dis¬ 
couraging remarks from the son of the author of the great Beform 
Bill. In fact the only proposal he has made in this volume is 
but a small instalment towards the solution of so difficult a 
problem. He recommends that, — 

‘ The Queen should nominate a Committee of her Privy Council, 
composed of members taken from different political parties, to consider 
and adopt what measures of reform should be adoptedand he adds, 
that ‘ a w^-sdected Committee of Council might inquire, as well as 
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a Commission, into the best mode of reforming our representation, 
while it would also afford the means of discovering what measures 
could be carried, if it had among its members some of the leaders of 
all the great parties in the State, not excluding the Badical party,— 
some of whom might, with great propriety, be made Privy Councillors 
for the purpose.* 

In other words, this eclectic committee woulif supersCSe the 
Executive Committee of Council of the day, which is commonly 
called the Cabinet, in one of the most important of its func¬ 
tions; and it would probably differ from the Cabinet in this 
respect, that as we have already seei]^ that the objects of Lord 
Grey’s lieform Bill are multifarious and contradictory^ so the 
opinions of this Committee would be extremely diversified, both 
as to the objects of the measure, and as to the means of effecting 
those objects: and their scheme would be totally discredited 
before it saw the light, because a scheme so framed (if framed 
at all) by men of opposite views must be a compromise of every 
shade of opinion. It may be a difficult thing to paint a good 
picture, but Lord Grey commences by rubbing together all the 
colours on the palette, in one confused and unmeaning mixture. 

()n the fate of a measure so recommended to Parliament, it is 
iinnccessiiry to enlarge; but the mere fact that this extravagant 
proposition can have been deliberately published to the world 
by a man of Lord Grey’s undoubted ability, denotes the per¬ 
plexity actually prevailing in many minds on the true nature of 
the relations between the Legislature and the Government. We 
arc of course utterly unacquainted with the views of Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, but if we were to hazard a conjecture on this 
subject, we should venture to^ predict that if the duration of the 
Ministry is prolonged to another Session, the country will be 
startled by the strange apparition of a Tory Beform Bill. Mr. 
Disraeli has already given more than one indication of what is 
passing in his mind on this subjectand since Beform of Par¬ 
liament has been promised by every party in the State, he may 
argue that the interests of his party render it expedient to effect 
such a Beform in the Tory sense,—that is, by a large extension 
of the infiucnce of the landed interest through the counties, and 
of the Badical party in the boroughs— a measure tending as far 
as possible to swamp the most educated classes in the nation, 
and to change the relations of the Executive Government and 
the Legislative. 

The advocates of Beform may be divided into two classes, 
whose principles and whose objects are essentially distinct. 
One of these classes, to which Lord Grey and the whole Whig 
party unquestionably belong, desires above all things the main- 
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tenance of that system of Farliameutary Goyemmcnt which 
has so long promoted the order and well-being of this country, 
and which they believe to have secured to it a greater share of 
real freedom than has ever fallen to the lot of any people. 
With this object in view they recommend the extension of the 
suffr^c, and the removal of the abuses which time or corruption 
may mtve introduced into the Constitution; and they are pre¬ 
pared to carry these changes as far as they can be carried with¬ 
out sensibly altering or impairing the adjustment of the powers 
by which tne different functions of government arc performed. 
But this condition establishes a natural limit beyond which they 
are not prepared to go. For this purpose they are studious 
to maintain that which Lord Grey has well pointed out as one 
of the peculiar characteristics of the British Constitution, namely, 
the principle which identifies the leaders of the majority in the 
Legislature with the executive servants of the Crown. It is 
not altogether true in theory, and it is certainly untrue in 
practice, that the whole executive power of this country is exer¬ 
cised by the Crown or its Ministers, nor is it true that the whole 
legislative power is exercised by Parliament; for, on the one 
hand, Parliament exercises a continual control over the acts of 
Ministers in their administrative capacity, and, on the other hand, 
the measures adopted by the Legislature are to a considerable 
extent regulated by the propositions submitted to it by Minis¬ 
ters. These distinct functions of government are connected by 
the fact, now thoroughly established in practice, though not by 
any legd provision, that the Ministers of the Crown are the 
same men who, for the time being, enjoy the confidence of the 
House of Commons. This proposition, however, involves 
several other considerations, which become in turn essential 
conditions of the existence of such a form of government. The 
Ministers of the Crown must be members of one or other Qouse 
of Parliament, and they must be men who possess, in the as¬ 
sembly to which they belong, a degree of influence and weight 
commensurate to the executive duties they undertake to per¬ 
form. They derive this influence and weight mainly from the 
support of their party, that is to say, flrom the systematic ad¬ 
herence of men attached to the same political principles, con¬ 
tending for the same objects, and unitea in an organised body. 
To maintain the existence of such a body, unity and direction 
^are requisite on the part of the chiefs, consistency and discipline 
9 n the part of t^ir adherents. 

‘ The possession of this species of authenity,’ as Lord’Grey observes, 
* is wbai gives its peculiar character to Parliamentary, as compared 
to other forms of Bepresdntative government, and it is also what has 
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enabled the House of Commons to become distinguished from other 
popular assemblies, by the steadiness with which it generally acts, and 
by its seldom allowing itself to be led into rash and inconsistent 
decisions. At some periods the power of the Crown in Parliament 
hai doubtless been excessive, so us occasionally even to threaten to 
deprive the nation of the real enjoyment of political liberty; but it is 
not the less certain that it is of the very essence of Parliamentary 
Government, that the servants of the Crown should possess sopc'.* con¬ 
siderable power within the walls of the House of Commons, and that 
hitherto they have obtained this j)ower through the irregularities of 
its composition. Had all its members been returned by such con¬ 
stituencies as Westminster and Yorkshire, it must be plain to the most 
careless observer, that the working o^ the Government, as it has 
hitherto been carried on, would have been impracticable.* (P. 62.) 

It is the rooted and time-honoured conviction of the great 
majority of Englishmen, that the Conslitutional Monarchy 
under which wo live is a better guardian for the peace, order, 
and freedom of this nation, than any form whatever of purely 
republican or democratic government. What do we mean by 
this Monarchy, and why do wc maintain it ? Is it a mere sham, 
an empty show, an antiquated tradition divested of all true 
meaning? On these sentimental grounds the stability of the 
throne would indeed be precarious, if it ever ceased to be 
strengthened as well as adonied by the virtues of the reigning 
Sovereign. But we hold that it rests on a broader and more 
solid basis; it is the permanent representative of the great 
public interests of the nation, public justice, public faith at home 
and abroad, national defence, public honours,—things which 
cannot be subject to the fluctuating control of popular as¬ 
semblies ; and whilst it is of the essence of free government, 
that the men who advise the Sovereign in 'the discharge of 
these duties should be responsible to Parliament for the per¬ 
formance of their duties, those duties could not be adequately 

g irformed if Ministers had not large powers beyond the walls of 
arliament for the execution of them, and large powers within 
the walls of Parliament for the defence of them. On no other 
conditions can we conceive that the Monarchy itself, as it has 
existed for thc last 170 years in this country, can be upheld. 

Those, therefore, who desire the cflicient maintenance of the 
existing system of Parliamentary Government in this country, 
do, in other words, desire that the executive power should be 
vested in the hands of statesmen nominated by the Sovereign, 
and enjoying her confidence, but practically raised to the ];k>si- 
tion which entitles them to that confidence by the support of 
the strongest party in Parliament and in the country. To attain 
this primary object, they must be prepared to make the sacri- 
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fices which party organisation requires —to reconcile minor 
differences of opinion—to waive secondary interests— to act as 
component parts of one great whole, on which the systematic 
administration of public affairs depends — and to regard with 
the utmost distrust those, who by plausible appeals to individial 
differences of opinion seek, in reality, to loosen the foundations 
of tUej'^hole fabric. But without such an executive power it 
must be clearly understood that there is no Parliamentary 
Government—perhaps we may go even further, and assert, that 
there is no government at all. The Emperor Napoleon said, in 
speaking of the constitutional government which it was pro¬ 
posed to establish in the Hundred Days, that double forces arc 
necessary to steer a ship, since the course of a vessel depends on 
the joint action of the propelling power and the helm \ but that 
a skiff propelled by a single force was a mere balloon, driven by 
the wind, without direction and without control. Nothing can 
be more just than this illustration, confirmed alike by reason, 
analogy, and experience. Where the supreme power is vested 
in one hand or in a single body, it is uncontrolled; where it is 
vested in two distinct bodies, control becomes contradiction; 
and, as has been repeatedly seen, one power devours the other. 
The essence of Parliamentary Government, as it is understood 
in this country, is the practice, which identifies the leaders of the 
majority in the Legislature with the responsible officers of ex¬ 
ecutive authority in the Cabinet. * 


* The principle of English Parliamentary Government, which re¬ 
quires that the principal officers of the Executive Government should 
also be the leading members of the Legislature, and the chiefs of a 
legislative majority, imposes on them a double set of functions and 
responsibilities. In their executive character they are directly re¬ 
sponsible for the exercise of powers confided to them by the Crown; 
but in their legislative character they are also held responsible fo]:the 
introduction of suitable measures of legislation, and for the success of 
the measures so introduced. A minister who failed to carry the 
legislative proposals of the Government was, according to the stricter 
practice of former times, considered to have forfeited the confidence 
of Parliament as much as if he had incurred its actual displeasure 
by an act done in his executive capacity. Yet in point of fact, these 
responsibilities are altogether different in their nature and extent: a 
minister may fairly be held to give a strict account of the executive 
power he wields; but no minister in these times can be said to possess 
a power approaching to absolute control over the Legislature. He 
ehjoys at most the power of influencing strongly the decision of the 
majority, and it is not always reasonable to hold him to have incurred 
a forfeiture pf the Executive Government by reason of his inability to 
determine the coarse of legislation. There is accordingly a tendency 
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This theory may be said to culminate in the person of the 
Minister of the day who fills the position of leader of the House 
of Commons, for whether he happens or not to hold the highest 
office in the serrice of the Crown, the extreme importance of 
his duties in relation to the most popular and powenul branch 
of the Legislature, places him incontestably in the first rank of 
the Ministry. It is, we think, impossible to ^deny tj^l^ the 
stren^h and efficiency of a government—the support it obtains 
from Parliament—the respect it obtains from the country—the 
success of its measures, and the duration of its power, depend 
more on the character, energy, tact, and judgment of the leader 
of the House of Commons than on« any other individual. A 
commander-in-chief is not more essential to an army than a 
leader and chief to a public assembly. It is a total fallacy to 
imagine that a body of this nature can successfully perform its 
political duties, or even prolong its own existence in the absence 
of a competent head. The Legislative Assembly of France, 
from 1848 to 1851, undoubtedly included a very large pro¬ 
portion of the talent and patriotism of the nation; yet its exitt- 
cncc was contemptible and its end inevitable. Ministries have 
been formed in this country like those of Lord Grenville in 
1806, and of Lord Aberdeen in 1853, which contained all the 
political ability of the time, yet the want of a powerful head 
rendered them less cficctivc than cabinets of far inferior aggre¬ 
gate power which possessed that essential condition. In pro¬ 
portion as a popular assembly throws off the direction of its own 
chiefs, it forfeits the confidence of the country, and it loses 
all power of consistent and beneficial action. A party without 
a leader degenerates into a party without a principle; and this 
is especially true of the liberal party in this country, which 
tends, by its very nature, to greater freedom of speculative 
opinion than its opponents, and embraces a wider range of private 
difterenccs. These difterences may readily find a vent in the 
freedom of debate, but until they are combined for a common 
purpose and by a common direction, they serve only to neu¬ 
tralise one another, and they utterly fail to promote any of 
the true objects of government. 

By way of example, let us apply this remark to one of the 
most important functions of the House of Commons — that 
function, indeed, from which all its powers are derived, and in 


to greater latitude in our parliamentary practice in this respect, and 
in proportion as this species of responsibility has decreased, we witness 
more abortive measures, and the business of legislation is conducted 
with less vigour and success by the Government. 
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the exercise of which its authority is unquestionable—we mean 
the control of the revenue and expenditure of the nation. Even 
on this subject, the action of a popular assembly is liable to 
become capricious, inconsistent, and unjust, unless it be regu¬ 
lated and controlled by ministerial power. The impulse and 
disposition of the House of Commons is at once to reduce tax¬ 
ation and to promote expenditure; the duty and interest of a 
Chanc^lqr of the Exchequer is to maintain taxation, in as far as 
it is necessary for the public service, and to reduce expenditure. 
The weaker a Government may be, the more prone will it 
become to purchase support by the surrender of unpopular fiscal 
burdens; but the less power will it have to resist those ever- 
recurring demands, which tend year by year to enlarge the 
public outlay. Innumerable examples of this species of con¬ 
tradiction will occur’to the recollection of eveiy reader; for un¬ 
happily the precarious tenure of governments, and the shifting 
state of parties, have of late years materially increased this evil. 
To resist it, we reqirire a Minister strengthened by the support 
of«a powerful party, and therefore able to defend taxes which 
are always unpalatable, and sometimes unpopular, as well as to 
resist claims on the public purse which are plausible and 
attractive. The maintenance of public credit, the defence of 
the country, and the first duties of government, depend on this 
condition; but it may be questioned whether any popular 
assembly ever existe’d sufficiently wise and self-denying to resist, 
by its own resolution, the fatal alternations of ill-ju%ed economy 
and lavish expenditure. 

When the activity of the House of Commons is not skilfully 
directed by the influence of a competent leader to the business 
of legislation and the discussion of practical measures of im¬ 
provement, the same forces aud powers which ought to be 
usefully employed in transacting the business of the country, 
are in fact wasted in debates absolutely injurious to the public 
interests. Hence the increasing disposition of Parliament to 
deal with momentous questions in the form of abstract propo¬ 
sitions, called resolutions, having in reality no binding authority 
on the Government ■ or on the House itself, and tending to 
lower the Legislature, to the level of a debating society, in wMch 
opinions are not Uhfrequently expressed with the more vehe¬ 
mence, front tl^ certainty that they may be expressed without 
fear of any practical consequences. Upon a recent, occasion in 
the House of Lords, Lord Grey remarked that * if the House 
‘of Commons passed resolutions hastily, and without perhaps 
‘ taking the opinions of those members on both sides who are 
‘ most capable to advise it, it must be prepared to find such 
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* resolutions become a dead letter and remain so with the ap- 

* probation of the country.’ And this remark has since been 
enlarged by Mr. Disraeli to a distinct rule of constitutional 
practice, because it suited him to disregard Major Vivian’s suc¬ 
cessful proposal on the administration of the army. Such in¬ 
stances have unhappily become not unfrequent, and whilst they 
tend to embarrass theGovernment and Farliainent in dealing 
with the same questions hereafter, they more seriously impair 
the consistency and authority of the House of Commons. The 
truth is, that when a large public iissembly abandons itself to the 
veering impulses of debate, without direction and without con¬ 
trol, its time is wasted and its energy mispent. Its movements 
are Jis sterile and unceasing as the movement of the waves, and 
after long nights of tossing controversy and endless words, it 
tuins out that nothing has been effected. If any man will 
take tliC trouble to review the records of our parliamentary 
debates from February to July in this present year, or to 
ask himself what part ho may have played in those scenes, he 
may perceive by what follies and passions the interests of an 
cm]»ire may be sacrificed to the divisions of an assembly, 

These are elementary ])ro])ositions on which it might seem to 
Ijg altogether needless to insist, were it not that recent experience 
has on scveml occasions shown that these principles are losing 
their hold on the modern House of Commops, and that a theory 
of a totally opposite nature has apparently been adopted by at least 
one section of modem political writers. According to this theory, 
as we find it set forth in an essay entitled ‘ Party Government,’ in 
the last number of the * Westminster Review,’ party government 
is at an end, and the nation, as distinct from public men and 
from the journalists, is unanimous in desiring its overthrow; 
that the ideal of a constitutional Ministry would be a Ministry 
forced to obey Parliament, instead of commanding it*; that, for 

^ The same opinion has been expressed in the House of Commons 
itself. Thus Mr. Milner Gibson observed, on the 30th April, that 
whilst he congratulated himself on that piece of mischief which ended 
in the destruction of the Conspiracy Bill of the late Government, he 
thought ‘ that the time was approaching when Parliament would 
‘ more and more advise Ministers, and when Ministers would less and 
‘ less dictate to Parliament.’ To this Lord Palmerston replied, 

* Honourable Gentlemen may have more or less confidence in the 
Government that now occupies the Treasury bench ; they may think, 

‘ with the Right Honourable Gentleman who has just sat down, that 

* the more Government needs, from its own inherent weakness, the 
‘ assistance of Parliament, and the more it is therefore compelled to 

* take Parliament into its councils, the better.’ In a subsequent 
debate Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Bright carried the same doctrine still 
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this purpose, the weaker a Ministry is, the more certain it is to 
obey the impulse given by the nation through Parliament, and a 
weak Government is therefore preferable to a strong one; that 
in order to secure this end, it is desirable that Cabinets should 
be composed of men of various opinions, who should not be 
bound to act on the same principles, or, in the event of defeat, 
to sliare. the same fate; that the Ministers of the present day 
should bear the same relation to Parliament as the members of 
the Privy Council of Queen Elizabeth did to that sovereign, 
being united by no tic but the common fear of their arbitrary 
and implacable mistress; that ministerial responsibility means 
absolute subservience to the policy which Parliament com¬ 
mands, and that the Executive be kept separate from, and sub¬ 
ordinate to, Parliamentary authority; and that as all official men 
are a just object of distrust, the first duty of constituencies is to 
reject in their choice of representatives the statesmen who seek 
to combine the duties of an Executive servant of the country 
with those of a member of Parliament 

These opinions may astonish many of our readers, since they 
evidently involve a total revolution in the existing principles 
of government of this country, and the introduction of what 
would be in fact a pure republican authority. But we refer 
to this production of our Badical contemporary, chiefly because 
it presents in a bold^and naked form the ultimate results of cer¬ 
tain practices and opinions which have of late manifested them¬ 
selves in the House of Commons, and which we hold to be dan¬ 
gerous to the best interests of freedom itself. Unhappily for the 
result of the experimccis to which the country and Constitution 
have recently been subjected by the more original and inventive 
minds of the Liberal party, whilst they were repudiating au¬ 
thority, denouncing party combinations, and passing over to the 
enemy, the Tories set them a memorable 'example of what may 
be effected by parliamentary discipline. Not content with one 
revolt, which had the efiect of placing Lord Derby in power, 
a second outbreak has prolonged his tenure of office; and the 
puerile ebullitions or vindictive passions which have now 
tlu*own the destinies of the Empire into the hands of an incom- 


furth^; they distinctly arrogated to the House of Commons a 
supime power, and they boasted that the extreme Badical party 
was ‘far more likely to extort its ends from the weakness of the 
Tories than from the strength of the Whigs. On these conditions 
Lord Derby appears to have obtained and accepted this unnatural 
alliance. 
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petent Ministry, are exalted into a theory which would place 
all executive power at the mercy of a floating section of politi¬ 
cians. The Ministers, on the one hand, would hold place 
without power; the Chiefs of the House of Commons, on the 
other hand, would enjoy power without responsibility. 

The Constitution of the United States has evidently sug¬ 
gested some of these political innovations: there the Jinew be¬ 
tween the Executive Power and the Congress is sharply drawn 
by the exclusion of the President and •his Ministers from both 
chambers of the legislature, and by withholding the power of 
dissolution; but, on the other hand, the authors of that Consti¬ 
tution carefully avoided making tlic Executive dependent on 
the Legislature of the day, and in order to give Some perma¬ 
nence and stability to that important branch of the government, 
they provided that the Head of the Administration should be 
elected for four years by the people, and invested with the 
full power of choosing his own ministerial agents. In one 
sense, as M. de Tocqueville has remarked, this provision gives 
the President of the United States more direct and inde¬ 
pendent power than can safely be exercised by the sovereign 
of a constitutional monarchy in Europe; but, on the other 
hand, it greatly diminishes the authority of the government 
in Congress, and it may happen (as has recently been seen in 
the Kansas controversy) that the two branches of the national 
power adopt and follow opposite lines of policy, which prac¬ 
tically neutralise each other. 

This expedient of the entire separation of the two powers was 
doubtless invented by the founders of the Amiricaii Common¬ 
wealth, in obedience to the great maxim of constitutional 
government, that no freedom can permanently exist, unless 
there be a division of authority. All the writers on the institu¬ 
tions of this country, from Blackstone to Lord Grey, have 
pointed out this funtkmental principle of our liberties, on which 
it is needless to insist. It pervades not only the general system 
of our institutions by the severance of the Legi^ative, Execu¬ 
tive, and Judicial power; but in each of these branches it may 
again be traced. The united assent of the two Houses of Par¬ 
liament and of the Crown is required to sanction a law; the 
united co-operation of several of the multitudinous branches of 
the administration is required to carry almost every measure of 
the government into effect; the united decision of the judge who 
finds the law and of the jury who find the facts is required to 
procure a conviction or sustain a judgment in our Courts of 
Law. No doubt it has been shown by Mr. Bentham and 
his followers, that it is untrue to assert that these powers 
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are equally balanced; on the contrary^ a supreme authority in 
the last resort docs always exist somewhere, but this supreme 
authority is not constant in its ori^n or direct in its operations; 
and the structure of the British Constitution, like the adapta¬ 
tion of mechanism to the distribution of physical forces, owes 
its chief excellence to the happy combination of infinite varieties 
of aetitjfn, with«as much unity of purpose as the interests of a 
free nation admit of or require. 

It is therefore with great surprise, and we confess with some 
apprehension, that we witness the prevailing outcry of the day 
against what is termed ‘double government’—a phrase bor¬ 
rowed from the peculiar ccftistitution of the East India Company 
and the BoaVd of Control — and the growing impatience mani¬ 
fested by a certain section of politicians, both in the House of 
Commons and in the country, against every thing that checks or 
im}>ede3 the direct action of what they are pleased to term the 
national policy. This is neither more nor less than the theory 
of unblushing despotism. The Emperor of the French may 
with some show of reason claim to be the representative of the 
national policy of France, since a vast numerical majority of the 
people of that country voted for his election and ratified his 
usurpation. That principle being established on the broad 
basis of universal suffrage, every thing else, every other institu¬ 
tion, every law, every right, bends before it; and the logical pro¬ 
pensities of the French mind are satisfied by the total abasement 
of the nation before a single idea. But every page of English 
history, and every spark of English feeling, protests against so 
monstrous a colkslusioii; though, with a degree of inconsistency 
for which it is difficult to account, there is an undoubted dispo¬ 
sition, especially in the ranks of the Radical party, to claim and 
cxercbe, in the name of the House of Commons, an exorbitant 
power in the State, to treat the Executive Government as a slave 
or a foe, and to extend this power, which is already so consider¬ 
able at the expense of the other institutions of the country. 

No doubt one of the greatest constitutional questions of the 
day is as to the extent of the interference of the House of 
Commons in the Executive Government of the country. Lord 
Grey justly reckons among the advantages of Parliamentary 
Government 

‘ That which it derives from the manner in which it brings the 
policy of the Executive Government under the review and control of 
the liCgislature. Parliament does not interfere directly in carrying 
on the Executive Government; and it is right that it should abstain 
from doing so, since experience has demonstrated the unfitness of 
large deliberative assemblies for this function. But every measure 
of the Ministers of the Crown is open to censure in either House; so 
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that when there is just or even plausible ground for objecting to any 
thing they have done or omitted to do, they cannot escape being 
called upon to defend their conduct. By this arrangement, those to 
whom power is entrusted are made to feel that they must use it in 
such a manner as to be prepared to meet the criticisms of opponents 
continually on the watch for any errors they may commit, and the 
whole foreign and domestic policy of the nation is submitted t^ the 
ordeal of free discussion.' (P.21.) 

This is the true constitutional doctrine and the proper func¬ 
tion of Paj^liamcnt. But to enable the Minister to justify his 
conduct, and to maintain his position against tiiese interrogations 
or attacks of opponents who are seeking to try his actions and 
to overthrow his authority, it is indispensably necessary that he 
should have the support of a party, prepared on general grounds 
to accept their share of the responsibUity of his conduct. In 
reality it is in the independent exercise of the large execu¬ 
tive powers vested in the Crown, that the true responsi¬ 
bility of Ministers consists. Responsibility is always propor¬ 
tionate to freedom of action: where a man acts for another 
on his own convictions, and in the exercise of his own judg¬ 
ment, he owes to his principal an account of his actions, which 
may be approved or condemned. But where an agent acts 
under the direct authority of another and superior power, if 
there is obedience there is not responsibility. Responsibility 
atta^es to the Minister of a free State; but the same ex¬ 
pression cannot apply to the mute who obeys the signal of a 
tyrant, or to the officer who performs, perhaps ^against his own 
wishes, the mandate of a convention. 

Yet this is the condition to which the theory of government 
we just now adverted to would degrade the Executive Power, and 
this object is to be accomplished in two ways—first, by inspir¬ 
ing a vulgar jealousy of those who hold employment under the 
Crown; and secondly, by exalting to a paramount and irre¬ 
sistible authority those who represent the popular element in 
the Constitution. 

The best practical result of any system of political institu¬ 
tions is to place the Executive Power of the nation, which ob¬ 
viously cannot be directly exercised by the nation at lai^, in 
the hands of men of the highest character and the best abuities. 
They should be men looking to the public good rather than to 
private advanti^e; sufficiently independent in their judgment 
to oxiginate or adopt a progressive system of policy, sufficiently 
independent in their position to resist the exactions of the 
sovereign or the ^pulses of the people, when these are >at 
variance with the permanent interests o\the*State. Perhaps the 
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proudest distinction and the happiest circumstance in the admi¬ 
nistration of this country is, that for a long period of time its 
Ministers and official men have belonged to a class which, as a 
whole, fulfils these conditions. It may be questioned whether 
at any given moment the country possesses men more capable 
of an efficient exercise of power, than those who on the benches 
of tHe ^easun^ or the benches of Opposition, are actually con¬ 
tending for the possession of it. If (as may well happen) there 
are men in other spheres of social life equally qualified to serve 
thdr country, the lists are open to them, and hj passing 
through the same Parliamentary probation, they may arrive at 
the same position. We say this state of things is a distinctive 
characteristic of British Parliamentary Government, because 
we know from experience that it is not attained by other forms 
of government. It is not attained by absolute monarchies, 
because the service of the State involves such a sacrifice of inde¬ 
pendence, and sometimes of character, that the proudest and 
purest minds recoil from the yoke: thus we have seen the 
present Emperor of the French assume without opposition all the 
powers of unlimited monarchy, and dispose absolutely of the 
liberties of the nation, but he has utterly failed in the attempt 
to attach to the Councils of his Executive Government any man 
of intellectual superiority or moral worth. It is not attained by 
democracies; for ill the United States it is notorious that^men 
like Franklin Pierce have been invested with the supreme 
magistracy of the Commonwealth solely on the ground that they 
served to keep out men of loftier pretensions and more definite 
political convictions; the ablest and best men in the Union 
stand aloof from politics aJtogethep, and the noblest duties of 
social life are abandoned to adventurers of lower passions and 
narrower opinions.* 

Hence, as Lord Grey has pointed out from several authori¬ 
ties, a rapid decline is apparent in the politicians of America, 
and there is not an American statesman in existence who can be 
said to represent the illustrious founders of the Republic. 
* When the United States contained only three millions of 


♦ In the State of Wisconsin it has recently been proved before a 
Con^mission of Inquiry that the whole Executive Government, the 
legislative, and the Press of the State have suffered themselves 
to deliberately bought by a Railway Company — the Governor 
i^criving 50,000 dollars, the Senators 10,000 each, the Representa¬ 
tives 5000 each, and the Newspaper Editors correspemding sums; 
upwards of 800,000 dollars had l^en expended in this scandalous 
transaction. 
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* inhabit^mts, they produced generals, statesmen, pbiloeophers 

* and orators, whose fame will live as long as the English lan- 
' guage. Now there is not a single man of distinction among 
‘ their twenty millions. Every President has been inferior to 
' his predecessor.* Such was the sentence uttered by Signor 
Manin, the wise and courageous defender of Venetian indepen¬ 
dence ; and though we should hardly have vcntuifed on ^ sleep¬ 
ing a conclusion, the tendency to deterioration in the public 
men of America is incontrovertible. 

It is not true that mere ambition is a sufficient incentive to 
the first men in any community to take upon themselves the 
arduous and often ungrateful duty of administering pubUc 
afiuirs; still less is it true that the mere personal advantages of 
office, which are. often as hardly earned as tlie emoluments of 
laborious professions, or even the wages of a day-labourer, pre¬ 
sent invincible attractions to men of independence, of charac^, 
and fortune: and if the Ministers of the Crown are of all men 
to be least free to act upon their convictions and their sense of 
public duty, it is easy to perceive that their places will be filled 
by men who pursue the highest objects from the lowest 
motives. In other words, the class of British statesmen would 
deteriorate— a result the most fatal to the true interests of the 
Empire, and which would speedily have the effect of bringing 
Government itself into public contempt. ’ 

Yet such is the dangerous tendency of that extreme section 
of politicians, who are seeking on the one hand to make the 
Executive Government the mere instrument of the popular will, 
and on the other hand to exclude from popular elections aU those 
persons by whom the administration of affairs has been, or may 
be, carried on. * To serve God and Mammon,’ says our con¬ 
temporary, * is not harder than to combine the duties of a Minister 
‘ of State and of a Member of Parliament. .... The con- 
‘ stituencies most insist on the independence of their repre- 
' sentatives. If j on this ground, most of them absolutely refused 

* to elect an official, they would soon enforce a total change.* They 
would undoubtedly effect a total change; for as every ‘ official* is 
subject to rp-election on acceptance of office, if every consti¬ 
tuency were on this principle to reject its former representative, 
no member of Parliament could ts^e office, or, taking office, he 
would cease to .be a member of Parliament. Hence that link 
which Lord Grey has shown to be the essential connexion 
between the Parliamentary and Executive powers would be 
broken, and Parliamentary government, as it has existed in this 
country for 150 yefrs, would be at an end. The progress of an 
English commoner to the highest offices in the State depends on 
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three conditions; a constituency of his feliow^citizcns must send 
Kim to Parliatnent, the House of Commons must accept him as 
a distinguished member of its own majority, and the Crown 
must summon him to the exercise of power. Can any thing be 
more absurd than that the first of those conditions should be 
denied, because the other two are likely to be fulfilled, and that 
a constituency sKould refuse to send ah able man to the House 
of Commons, because his^ talents expose him to the imminent 
clanger of serving his country in a higher capacity ? 

But extravagant as these propositions appear when candidly set 
down upon paper, they undoubtedly do actuate a certain portion 
of the constituencies and {he representatives of this country: 
and our object in noticing them is to show that their ultimate 
effect would be absolutely fatal to our whole system of govern¬ 
ment. They rest upon the false assumption that there is some- 
thmg radically opposed in the idea of Government and the idea 
of Parliament, as if the national objects of every form of power 
were not identically the same. The division of the two powers 
is not to counteract, but to control each other; and the policy 
of the country is the result of their joint action: but the efiect 
of this theory of conflict would be first to annul the whole power 
of the Executive Government by the authority of the House of 
Commons; and then, the authority of the House of Commons 
being supreme and findivided, to direct the whole policy of the 
State by that power alone: this would obviously be to create 
a republican form of government of the most absolute kind, and 
to substitute an intolerable tyranny for a limited power. Yet 
this is the certain tendency of those who are continually endea¬ 
vouring to overthrow or undermine the Executive Government, 
whether they agree with its principles or not; who, under the 
specious pretence of independence, spurn the obligations of party; 
and whose only article of faith seems to be tl^t the common 
ruler is the common enemy. We remember to have asked a 
leading member of the Frendi opposition, about the year 1846, 
what was the object of the violent course he and his friends were 
pursuing? *D^uire Uplus de Gouvernemens que nouspourronsy 
was the answer; and tlus policy was followed with 3 uch remark¬ 
able success, that within two years the Monarchy and all Parlia¬ 
mentary Government was at an end; and within five years 
Prance was living under the closest despotism in Europe. 
Every one in this country can perceive the suicidal absurdity of 
the proceedings of the French Opporition of that day: but the 
application of the same principle to *sonie of the votes of the 
House of Commons i^ainst Lord PalmeiBtQn’s Administration 
is not less direct; and the contemptible arthKces by which those 
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adverse voted were obtfuned are the very counterpart of the 
proceedings in the Chamber of Deputies in the case of Mr. 
Pritchard and the Right of Search Treaties.; , * ^ 

But the objects of these.standing adversaries of Executive 
Government would not ll^ attained merely by brii^ing the 
Ministers of the Crown into a state of helpless dependence, and 
by making them the objecti, first of jealousy, aifd at last of^on- 
tempt. The next step is to assume for the House of Commons 
itself, or for its committees, a more dii^ct action over the policy 
and measures of the Executive Government. So that the com- 

S arisen stands thus: a Cabinet consisting of twelve or fourteen 
iembers of Parliament, Peers and Commoners, chosen because 
they have the confidence of a majority of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and are the ablest men in that majority, united by political 
principle, each of them being responsible to his colleagues and to 
Parliament for one department of administration te which he is 
bound to devote all the energies of his mind, is to be regarded 
with tlie utmost jealousy and suspicion by ‘ independent’ mem¬ 
bers ; they are instantly to combine, with its avowed opponents, 
in censuring the smallest error—if it be an error—whether of 
omission or of commission; and if they succeed in efiecting its 
ruin, they have the satisfaction of bringing into power another 
Cabinet, which being only the representative of a Parliamentary 
Minority, lives by its inherent weakness, and knows, like Sche- 
heraza;de, that it may at any moment be ordered for execution ; 
so that while one minister is hateful for his power, his successor 
is honoured for his sub^rviency, and interesting from his debility. 
Take on the other hand a body, consisting of about the same 
number of Members of Parliament, nominated on the prin¬ 
ciple that they are men of (he most opposite views, owing to 
each other no confidence and no support; responsible to no one,- 
and not even bound to hear the evidence on which they are 
to vote; let thie body be called a Select Committee, controll¬ 
ing the decisions of the Executive Government, and exercising, 
often without control, the authority of the House of Commons, 
and you will then idealise the sort of. authority to which an 
omnipotent democratic assembly would probably refer the most 
arduous questions of national pmicy. 

Lord Gr^ draws .thi| distinction between Executive and 
Parliamentary authority very broadly^ 

f Any direct interference on the part of either Houses of ParluuBent 
with the management of the ArmyVould undoubtedly be a 
violation of the principles of the Constitution; but the same observa¬ 
tion appli^ to every branch of the ex^tive aothprity.. Tlm^LoDg 
Porliamenti by its Committees, asaumed VjBrious exficntive functipiisi 
voL. oviii. NO. coxix. ’ u 
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but its doing so is admitted to have been a usurpation, and since 
that time the rule has been recognised in theory and in {iractice, that 
aU such functions belong only to the Crown. This rule is quite con¬ 
sistent with another not less important, namely, that either House of 
Parliament is entitled to ofler its advice to the Crown on the manner 
in which any of its powers are exorcised,^nd that there can be nothing 
done by the royal authority for which some servant of the Crown 
muslfnotlwreBpolisible to Parliament.* * 

In point of fact, however, the rule Lord Grey lays down is 
still recognised in theory, but not, in practice. The House of 
Commons continually interferes in the. executive functions of 
Government, and sometimes in the minutest df them: such as 
the purchase of a picture or the site of a building, the scale of 
the Ordnance survey, the choice of agents at home and abroad, 
the distribution of honours; not to speak of higher questions of 
policy and administration, such as those which the Sebastopol 
Committee affected to decide in the middle of a campaign. It 
may here be remarked that this species of interference, which is 
eminently useful to control and check the abuses of power, is W 
its nature of a negative rather than a positive character. It 
can prevent anything, hut it can perform little or nothing. 
Hence on several subjects of national interest we have frequently 
seen measures of great public utility indefinitely postponed or 
defeated, because the power of resistance exceeds by many de¬ 
grees the power of action. No more striking example of this 
defect can be quoted than the discre<£table history of the 
drainage of the metropolis; a question which is simply one 
of science and finance—for no one disputes the importance of 
the required object—has been bandied about from Select Com¬ 
mittees to Commissioners, and from one Board to another, until 
by a just retribution the halls of the legislature and the com¬ 
mittee-rooms at Westminster are contaminated by the nuisance 
they have failed to remove, simply because the executive itu- 
thority has not been resolved to produce and carry through some 
definite plan of action. Nor does the evil end here. It has 
moral results which we deeply deplore. Invidious contrasts are 
suggested between the pfbmpt and effective'operations of despotic 
power and the working of free institutions, and by soine super¬ 
ficial minds the immeasurable value of those institutions is mis¬ 
judged because they are misapplied to ol^ects thi^ cannot ac¬ 
complish. In such cases a popular assembly defats the purposes 
of ira own existence. ^ ' 

. ^ lathing is more remarkable than the tender forbearance with 
S'vhich the House of Commons treats its, own Select Committees, 
though, if their prpe^din^ wmre there are 
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perhaps few ports of our system of government which can less 
support criticism. As a means of inquiry and investigation, 
they are of the highest value, and they are constantly carrying 
on with great success the political education of Parliament and 
of the nation: but when they strain at executive authority, they 
generally fail; nor can their judicial impartiality (except in 
peculiar cases) be entirely relied on. One portion oCrtthe busi¬ 
ness of Parliament approaches very nearly to the duties of actual 
administration—we mean the busines# of private bills, bjr which 
public works and private investments of capital are in this 
country to a great degree regulated. The subject has more than 
pnee been discussed in these pages \ but we again confidently 
affirm that if any branch of the Executive Government had 
committed the same amount of blunders ai\d inconsistencies, had 
tolerated the same amount of fraud and injustice, and had 
sanctioned the same iinmoderatc outlay, which has been the 
result of Parliamentary proceedings on Bailway Bills, that 
branch of the Executive Government would justly have incurred 
the execration of the public. This example is valuable, because 
it illustrates, with great force, the truth of a remark we made a 
few pages back, that responsibility depends on free agency and 
divided authority. The responsibility of Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittees on private bills is altogether illusory: for they owe no 
account of their proceedings, except to the'body to which they 
belong, and from wl^h they derive their power. Had simile 
powers been exercise* by an independent Board, they would no 
doubt have been viewed by Parliament with great jealousy; 
they would have been efiectually controlled; and if such a Bos^ 
abused its power, it would have been overthrown. 

Thus then we find, that 'Whilst one section of the advocates 
of Parliamentary Reform at this time desires to extend the fran¬ 
chise, and to purify the representation only so far as may be 
consistent with the maintenance of the existing system of Parlia¬ 
mentary Government, another section of Reformers is seeking 
to demoralise the House of Commons, and at the same time to 
extend its powers. Probably a large majority of the Liberal 
party, including certainly the most eminent^ and enlightened of 
its members, would concur with us in ded^ng that the former 
of riiese alterations b the object of their policy; and that ulterior 
changes such as those we have shown to be contemplated by 
the Radical party, do in reality tend to a species of absolutism 
rather *bfiTi to freedom. Yet the mlaxation of party discipline in 
the House of Commons, and the disposition to view with favour 
the existence of a weii government, chiefly because suebi a 
government cim only exist by humouring a majm^ity on vriudi it 
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has no claim for steady support, is an important step towards 
the reduction of ministerial influence and executive power. No 
one can doubt that although Lord Grey's opinions may be un* 
welcome to the Radical party, and are openly opposed to ultra- 
democratic reform, he is one of the most consistent and unflinching 
advocates of free government—alike free from prejudice and from 
fear/ lltf judgment on this subject, therefore, deserves to be 
noted: — 

* The possession of political power is valuable to the people, not for 
its own sake, but as the means of ensuring good government. Their 
real interest therefore is, not that they should have the largest possible 
share of power, but that thef should have such a measure of it, anj^ 
that the Government should be so constituted, as to aflbrd them the 
best security for its being well conducted. And a Government is to 
be considered as well' conducted when wise laws are passed and im¬ 
partially enforced; when public employments are placed in the hands 
of honest and 'capable men; when the relations of the State with 
foreign nations are managed with firmness and a regard for justice; 
and when every member of the community is effectually protected 
against wrong from every quarter, without unnecessary interference 
with the freedom of thought or action on the part of individuals, or 
undue or unequal pressure of taxation. A Government is to be con¬ 
sidered better or worse in proportion as it more or less perfectly fulfils 
these conditions; and adopting this as a test, good government has 
not been found, eithef in ancient or in modern times, to be the result 
of extreme democracy. .... In France, and in some other European 
countries, those brief periods during whichiKnrestricted democracy 
has obtained the ascendency in the last seventy years, have afforded 
examples of abuses and excesses singularly like those which are de¬ 
scribed as having followed democratic revolutions in ancient times, and 
have led, much in the* same way, to the extinction, for a time at least, 
of political liberty. The United States of America afiord the most 
favourable example of the working of a purely democratic system of 
government, during any considerable period, in modern times. But 
its results, even hi that great and flourishing Republic, seem to ine to 
confirm the unfavourable conclusions of ancient writers, whether we 
look to the working of the general government, or of the governments 

of the several States composing the Union.Various evils arc 

traced, by the best observers, to the unbalanced power of democracy. 
It is the form of government in the United States, not the people, that 
is to blame for them; since the high qualities of the American people 
at the timd of the revolution are universally admitted, and probably 
have alone enabled so ill-constituted a government to be carried on 
at all. S^ch is the experience we have of the working of an un¬ 
balanced democracy in America, and those who have closely watched 
pnl^io events of late years, must surely have already observed signifi- 
^symptoms that its operation in this country {should it ever un- 
^^appily be established here) would be even worse, an® that we must 
■Expect it to>give a disastrous ascendency^ in .the conduct of public 
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affairs, to demagogaes who would make the worst use of their power.* 
(P. 129-40.) 

Unhappily, the course of revolutions and the impulses of the 
human mind are such, that after having established popular 
power in the name of pdblic liberty, the next step is to sacrifice 
public liberty itself, in order to escape from the intolerable 
abuses of popular power, g^othing is more discouraging to'the 
real friend of human progress than the violence of this reaction. 
Were it not passing before our eyes, it would be incredible that 
a.nation like the French, who have made three great revolutions 
in seventy years for the establishment of freedom, should deli¬ 
berately submit to the bondage of the Empire, in order to escape 
from the terrors of that popular party which overthrew the con¬ 
stitutional monarchy in 1848. Even in England it was the vio¬ 
lence of the reaction against the Commonwealth which induced 
the nation to submit for twenty-eight years to the most profli¬ 
gate and degraded sovereigns who have ever sat on the throne. 
And although we do not question that the love and practice of 
free government, free action, and free thought is more deeply 
rooted in this nation at the present time tlian in any other part 
of tlio globe; yet when we consider the immense national and 
private interests which would be placed in jeopardy by the 
undue ascendency of democratic power over the other institu¬ 
tions of the country, we entertain no doubt that the reaction 
would surpass and subdue the revolutionary force, though at the 
expense, perhaps, of some of the dearest privileges we now 
enjoy. 

In one portion of this essay Lord Grey has expressed an 
opinion, which appears to us /lo mischievous and discreditable to 
the cause of free government, and of British Parliamcntaiy Go¬ 
vernment in particular, that we cannot pass it over in silence. 
He thinks (p. 38.) that whereas ' corruption is as it were an 

* accident in other forms of free government,* * Parliamentary 
‘ Government derives its whole force and power of action from 
< the exercise of an influence which is at least akin to cor-> 
‘ ruption. The possession and exercise, by*tlio Ministers of the 

* Crown, of a large measure of authority in Parliament, is the 

* foundation upon which our whole system of government rests; 

* while this authority has from the first been maintained prinoi- 

* pally by means of the patronage of the Crown, and of the 
‘ power vested in the Administration, of conferring favours of 

* various kinds on its Parliamentary supporters.” He adds, 

* that it would be idle to deny that it still continues to be one of 

* the chief sovhrces of the moving force by which the action of the 

* political machine is maintuned.’ Though shortly afterwards 
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he materially qualifies this assertion, by stating that * although 

* there never has been a Parliamentary Adnunistration which 

* has not owed some part of its strength to the exercise of an 

* influence more or less corrupt in its character, it is certain that 

* in these days (and probably it was true even in the worst 

* times) no minister can stand exclusively, or even principally, 

* suah meafis; nor has corruptly so largo a share as some 

* cynical writers would make us ffilieve, in carrying on the 

* government of this cohutry.* It would appear from the pre¬ 
ceding passages that one of the ' cynical writers* to whom this 
remark applies is Lord Grey himself. 

But although it is hiitorioally true that a corrupt use of 
patronage has sometimes been made by Parliamentary Minis¬ 
ters, we. are convinced, in direct opposition to the opinion 
of Lord Grey, that this abuse is one of the weaknesses of Par¬ 
liamentary Government, and not a true source of its strength. 
It may here be observed in passing, that the corrupt use of the 
distribution of patronage is not, as Lord Grey intimates, a con¬ 
dition peculiarly connected with the authority exercised by 
British Ministers in Parliament. In the United States, the 
President and his Ministers pc^ess no authority in Congress, and 
do not derive their power from the support of Congress; yet 
party influence and corruption in the distribution of patronage 
are more universally recognised in America than in any other 
country, since at every change of administration every place in 
the public service is vacated for the express pur|)ose of satisfying 
the voracity of the Presidential supporters, and the traffic in votes 
is notoriously carried on within the very walls of the capitol. 
Even the diplomatic service of the United States is openly con¬ 
verted into a convenient instrument of public corruption by 
means equally injurious to the morality of the nation and to its 
foreign ipterests. But does Lord Grey suppose that in despotic 
governments, where the whole patronage of the State is at the un¬ 
disputed control of the Government, men are less apt to be bought, 
and Ministers less ready to buy them, because there is no public 
^embly, and no free press to call them to account ? Does he 
imagine, that because the Ministers of Louis Philippe were loudly 
aocused of tlie abuse of patronage, and therefore checked in the 
commisrion of that offence, if they were guilty of it, the Ministers 
of th^ Empire exercise the same patronage with greater purity 
b|Mt^ ^ey are not responsible to a free Parliament ? No such 
y^i^^^tion can be maintained. Influence of this illimt kind is 
w^unced and checked under PiCrHamentary . Government, but 
it is e^rciaed on a far larger scide undw,ot|ier.ffirms of goveni- 
meot, where no such check exisfls. If patronage of the 
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* * 

Crown and the Mwer of conferring favours were really the 
mainspring of Parliamentary Government, as Lord Grey asserts, 
what is the mainspring of the party in opposition? Not the 
mere hope of distant favours and advantages, for they may be 
indefinitely deferred or extremely remote. Yet it is notorious 
that men contending for their principles in opposition are com¬ 
monly more closely united and far better disciplmed than thpse 
who enjoy the favours and emoluments of office. Tllie real 
source of the force and. power of Parliamentary Government lies 
not in these things, but in an honest confidence in a good cause 
and a capable leader. Venal support is, after all, but sham sup¬ 
port i and no party can stand which is not actuated by earnest 
convictions directed to a practical object. 

But this is not all. In England, at the present time, when 
the public attention is much directed, and very properly and 
^neficially directed, to the distribution of patronage, we hold 
it to be certain that a Minister loses more than he can gain by 
every deviation from the best use of it. To give a place to one 
man, or to promote the proteffi of one member of Parliament, is 
commonly to give offence to half a dozen competitors, who 
think that their vote is worth just as much in the market as* 
that of their more successful colleague, if the appointment is to 
be determined by influence. The effect of such transactions is 
well described in the pointed language of a French minister, 
who said, on bestowing a favour for some such consideration, 

* J’ai fait dix mdcontens ct un ingrat.* But an appointment 
resolutely given to merit, or bestowed on public grounds, in 
opposition to private solicitation and interest, ought to excite 
no jealousy or resentment; and eveiy such appointment obtains 
for a Minister, in the form •of public gratitude and respect, 
ten times the strength he cx>uld derive from making it the 
means^ of a parliamentary bargain, discreditable alike to him 
who gives and to him who receives. If we might presume to 
tender a recommendation to Ministers engaged in conducting 
the business of Parliamentary Government id this countiy, and 
anxious to mmntain its just authority, we would entreat theid 
to deal, on broader and higher principles, with this duty of 
patronage in the selection of public servants. No action is more 
welcome to the people of England tlwn the recognition of inerit 
for advancement; no action is more fatal to a Minister than, the 
suspidon that offices in the State have been ffiled for personal' 
or mere party motives. To raise the standard of purity' 
and honour among pubfic niep, in the dischaige of this national 
trust, is a fur indre laudable policy than to ifiake the tfaffio in 
places the ibainsprin^ of parliamentary power; and we hope to 
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Bee the day when it will be thought as shameful to confer an office 
unworthily, as it is to speculate with the balances in a public 
account. Competitive examination has been resorted tp, and is 
just now much in fashion, as a means of correcting these abuses 
but its operation is in reality unfair, because the success of a 
candidate depends not so much on his own attainments as on the 
relative attainments of the other competitors. The same indi- 
vio^ual fflay be certain of an appointment if sent up with two 
blockheads, who would be defeated if he> came in contact with 
two men who had enjoyed better means of education than him* 
self* No doubt the introduction of a preliminary examination 
is a positive gain to the., public service; but no examination 
can test several of the most essential qualities of official life; 
'and for this reason academical examinations are of less value 
tlian official probation, where that can be had. But this 
mechanism may lead in turn to abuses not less serious than 
those of indiscriminate patronage; it is by no means applicable 
to the higher class of offices, w hich are the most important, or 
indeed to any stage of promotion beyond admission into the 
service; and we should sec with regret the intsoduction pf any 
system which should release the Minister of the day from 
the responsible duty of selection, which is one of the most im¬ 
portant of his public functions. 

These views, however, do not materially differ from those 
which Lord Grey himself expresses in his chapter * On the 
* Exercise of Patronage under Parliamentary Government 
where he admits that the strict control under which the exer¬ 
cise of patronage has been brought, and the reduction of its 
amount, have had * an important, and upon tlie whole, a highly 
beneficial effect on the working of our Parliamentary Govern- 
' ment,* though not unroixed with some inconvenience: an 
opinion entirely at variance with the monstrous proposition that 
Parliamentary, Government derives its whole force and jSbwer 
of action from the exercise of an influence at least akin to 
corruption, which we have previously cited from a former 
chapter of this book. Hasty and contradictory assertions of this 
kind are unluckily of frequent occurrence in Lmrd Grey’s pro- 
ductionei, and they materially detract from the confidence we 
shotd^'^erwise ite disposed to place on his acuteness. 

W^^Mre endeavoured to point out in these pages some of the 
cau^^'^ich have contributed to bring about a temporary state 
of affairs which we greatly deplore, and to exhibit in 

lliBij^rue light the fallacies by whkih this state of things 
i some quarters been justified and defended. The results 
we have witnessed in the course , of the past Session of Par- 
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liamcnt are predsely those we anticipated rather more than 
a year ago, if on the one hand union and oiganisation were 
not restored to the phalanx of the Liberal party, which is still 
infinitely the most powerful party in Parnament and in the 
country, and if on the other hand the Government of the day 
did not actively, resolutely, and earnestly persevere in ^at 
career of progress which the Liberal ^mrty is entitled tb expect. 
The Tones have taken advantage qf the mistakes of their 
opponents, and by a daring and unscrupulous abondonment of 
their own distinctive principles, they have for a time acquired 
and retained office on the conditiop of assenting to the very 
measures they had combated and impeded when in opposition. 
But these measures have been carried by a sacrifice of principle 
and a dislocation of the regular operations of Parliameiitary 
Government which materially detract from their value, and 
must eventually recoil on the heads of their .authors. Wo 
trust, however, that the lesson of the last few months will not 
be lost on the country, and that at no distant period the repre¬ 
sentatives of those principles which have extorted acquiescence 
and submission from their bitterest opponents, will again find 
themselves united as the supporters of a government formed on 
a broader basis and prepared to achieve fresh victories in the 
cause of freedom. 
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fx a former article wc followed the history of the Ministerial 
changes which occurred in this country^ between the re¬ 
signation of Mr. Pitt in 1801, and his death in January, 1806; 
•and we sliowed how, at the renewal of the war with Bonaparte, 
after the Peace of Amiens, there was a general wish among, 
iho leading statesmen for the formation of a comprehensive 
Administration, independent of party connexions ; which wish, 
was frustrated by the King’s r&fusal to admit Mr. Fox into the- 
Cabinet.* As the exclusion of Mr. F(»t from the counsels of 
the King involved the refusal of Lord Grenville and his friends< 
‘o join the new Government, the second Administration of 
dr. Pitt never acquired the strength which his first Admini- 
tratiuu maintained throughout its loiig existence, and at his 
ucath it lost not only its pidncipal, but almost its sole, element 
uf vitality. ' ■ ^ 

The King, indeed, made an attempt to infuse a posthumous 
life into Pitt’s Ministry after the death of its founder and chief. 
The first step which he took upon this event was to‘authorise 
the Home Secretary, Lord Hawkesbury, to form a new Admi¬ 
nistration. Lord Hawkesbury requested a short time for con¬ 
sideration, and then declined the task. But though he did 

* — ■ ■ —--—- 

^ • Edinburgh Review, vol. evii. No. 217. 
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net now feel bimself equal to the enterprise of sacceeding 
Mr - Pitt in the more arduous and honourable port of his func¬ 
tions, — ^ough he could not daim the inheritance of Elijah’^ 
mantie, — he secured for himself, during this brief intervdf* 
the lucrative rinecure of Warden of the Cinque Ports, which 
Mr. Pitt’s death had rendered vacant. A statement has been 
preserved bj IMr. Homer that Pitt’s remaizung collei^i|es enr 
deavoured to induce Lord Welleslejr, who had recenIjjiT returned 
from In^, to assume t£ie office of Prime Minister, m the hepd 
of the existing Cabinet, but that the offer whs Mdltantly 
refused.* Lord Welleslej was at this time under till* threat m 
impeachment for his acquisitions of territory in India, and his 
acceptance of a high Ministerial office would probably have 
been the signal for a repetition of Hastings’s trial. If any 
overtures were really m^e at this crisis to Lord Wellesley, 
it is certain that they were not backed by any .royal authority. 

The King was by this time too weU aware of Lord Sid- 
mouth’s bopeless incapacity, to entertrin any idea of falling 
back upon hm assistance; and his next step, taken by the 
novice of his mte Ministers f, was to send for Lord Grenville, 
to whom the royal message was conveyed on the 26th of Jo- 
nuaxy, three days after Pitt’s death. Lord Ghrenville repeated 
to the King his previous opinion as to the advantages of a 
comprehensive Administration, not founded on a principle of 
exclusion. In answer to the King’s inquiry as to the persons 
whcHQi ho proposed to include. Lord Gremmle stated at once 
that the person whom he should consult was Mr. Fox. ' I 
* thought so, and meant it so,’ was the King’s reply. The 
result of this interview must be considered as a conclusive proof 
tibat Pitt mighty have obtained the same concession from the 
King, if ho 1^ resisted the exclusion of Mr. Fox in 1804 ; and 
that, however strong were the King’s objections to particular 
men or measures, he tvould, when his position became imtenablc, 
yield to constitutional pressure.^ 


* Life of Homer, vol. i. p. 332. In a letter to Mr. Wilberforce, 
dated Jan. 24. 180^ the day offer Pitt’s death. Lord Wellesley states 
t^t' he knows nothing of public arrangements, and all the reports 
> * j^spapers respecting himself are utterly gronndless.’ He 
" ad&t^^aving no personal object of pursuit, 1 shall not easily be 
^ d|Bludfid ffrom the soDman conviction of my min^ that our ireceut 
'loss cannot be repaired, nor our imminent perils be averted, 
*■ otherwise than by an union of the approved talenls and highest 
^characters of the nation.* {Pmroit Memoirr of Lord WrUeshy^ 
voL ii. p. 389.) m 

t This fket is stated Lord ffidmonth. (Life, voL il p. 414.) 

I Jn a letter to the Marquuii. of Buckingham, id March 16. 1809, 
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On tins occasion an entirely new Administration was formed, 
and it was ccanTOsed in the following manner: — Loird Gren¬ 
ville was First Lord of the Treasury, vnth Lord Henry Petty 
(now Marquis of ^Lansdowne), who had established an early 
reputatiC^n as a statesman and orator*, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Fox was Secret^ of State for the Fore^ 
Depar&ent, and leader of the Blouse of Cemmons} 
Spencer and Mr. Windham held the seals of the !(Sher two 
Secretaries; and the late Lord Gr^ as Lord Howick, was 
First Lord of the Admiralty. The G^i Seal was first ofibred 
to Lord EUenborough, with the view of appointing Mr. Erskme 
his succefflor as Chief Justice, but was dediued. It was then 
proposed to Sir James Mansfield, Chief Justice of the Common 
jPleas, but this great legal prize was again refused, and Erskine 
ultimately became Load Chancellor. Ldrd Fitzwilliam was 
President of the Council, Lord Sidmouth Privy Seal, and 
Xiord Moira Master of the Ordnance. These ministers, to¬ 
gether'with Lord EUenborough, the Chief Justice, formed the 
Cabinet. Lord Sidmouth was at this time the leader of a 
party in the House of Commons which numbered forty or 
fifty votes, and although the King did not venture to try the 
experiment of a second Addington'Administration, and probably 
had no desire to see Lord j^umouth’s weight thrown,into the 
scale of the new Government, yet Lord Gi^viUe and Mr. Fox, 
like Mr. Pitt, found themselves compeUed by Parliamentary 
exigencies to admit him into their Cabinet, meaidy as they 
thought of his abUities, and widely as they difiered from his 
opinions. Lord Moira’s appointment was acceptable to the 
Prince of Wales, and Lord EUenborough was made a CaHnet 
Minister, as being the political friend of Lord Sidmouth. 
It seems that Lord Sidmouth first proposed Lord Buckingham¬ 
shire, but that he was objected to by Lord ^IStenviUe and 
Mr. Foa^ and that the other arrangement wtts substituted. 
The view taken of the position of the two latter Ministers in 
this Cabinet is expressed in the. complimentary remark of one 
of Lord Sidmouth’s correspondents, who likened him, with 

■■ ' -- - - ■ - — ■■ ■ ■ — . ■ ■■ — ' _ 

Lord GrenviUe says, in reference to the affair of the Duke of York 
and ]!i&8. Clarke: *The King’s mind is, I beUeve, more difficu% to 

* satisfy. He holds out, as he> has always done, just as long as he 

* thinks his perseverance is lik^y to be of any use in carrying his 
‘point; and when he sees there is no longer ai^ hope ofhe 
‘wiU give way, as he has flways done in such cases.* {Qmft and 
Cab, George 111,^ vob iv. p. 333.) 

* very favourable opinions of him expressed at the time, 

recoiled m Hornei^s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 300. 330. 
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Lord EUenborough by side, to *,a faithful old steward with 

* his mastiir, watSung new servants, lest they should have some 

* evil designs against the old family mansion.’* 

The only terms which the new Ministers made with the 
King related to the management of the army. They con¬ 
tended for the principle that the army should cease to be 
subject ^0 the dii^t control of the Crown, through the Com- 
mander-m-diief. This proposition was resisted by the King; 
but his objection was removed by an agreement that no change 
should be introduced into the government of the army with¬ 
out His Majesty’s approbation, f ^Notwithstanding the King’s 
known scruple respecting^ his Coronation Oath, no attempt 
was made to come to any understanding with him on the 
subject of the Catholic Question. Like their predecessor. Lord 
Grenville* and Mr. Eox were compelled by the King’s obsti¬ 
nate prejudice, and by the general state of opinion in the 
country, to allow the question to remain in abeyance, and to 
abstain from all attempts at using the Ministerial influence for 
removing the disabilities of the Catholics.^ It seems that 
when Lord Sidmouth accepted oflice in this Cabinet, he gave 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox express notice, that * whether in 

* the present or future reign, in or out of office, he would ever 
‘ resist to his utmost the Catholic Question.’§ They were 
therefore precludec^ by the very terms of their incorporation, 
from taldng any active step in the matter. 

There was another point which was made the subject of 
preliminary negotiation at the formation oi* this Ministry, though 
not with the King. Lord W ellesley had, as we have already 
stated, then recently returned from India; liis aggressive i>olicy, 

• Life of Si^outli, vol. ii. p. 417, 418. 422. 
f Life of Si^outh, ib. p. 415.; Life of Homer, ib. p. 334. ^ 

i Mr. Fox’s difficulties on the subject are explained in his letter 
to Mr. Grey, 19th April, and to Lord Grenville, 20th April, 1804. 
(Mem. of Fox, vol. iv. p. 45.47.) In 1803, Lord, (Renville stated 
to Mr. Pitt, as an essential condition to his taking part in any 
Government, * that we should be at liberty to explain to the King in 

* the most distinct, though at the same time most respectful, man- 

* nw, that whenever the Catholic Question might be proposed in Par- 

* hSnent, we reserved to ourselves the full liberty to state and urge 

* in debate our unaltered opinions in favour of that measure.’ {Court 
and C^.y vol. iii. p. 286.) TJjis reseWation of the right of speech 
iinplies;;that all idea of action was then abandoned. Mr. Fox speaks 
of Pttt’s * hydrophobia upon the Cathbflc Question,’ ’to Mr. Grey, 
28fli March, 1804. (Pb., vol. iii. p. 45.7.) 

•§ laib, ii. p.'416. * • ’ 
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and -his syetem of territorial acquirition, bad involved bim in a 
violent conflict mth the Court of Directors, and some pe- 
paratory proceedings bdd been taken in ]ParHament with a 
view to his impeachment. The person most active in these 
proceedings was a Mr. Pauli, who had resided for some years 
in India, and had carried on trade in that country as a private 
merchant. On his return to England he purchased a* seat*m 
Parliament, and employed his Indian knowledge in attacldng 
the late Governor-general, who, having (to use tho expression 
of Sir J, Mackintosh) * sultanised ’ his ofiSce, had now cx- 
*changcd his imperial throne at Calcutta for the levelling and 
censorious atmosphere of London, jiknticipating the posecu- 
tion of these charges, Lord Grenville (who had been the early 
friend of Lord T7elle8ley) stipulated with Mr. Fox that the 
accusation of Lord Wellc^cy should not be made a Cabinet 
measure, and that no person should be appointed President of 
the Board of Control who should promote it in his oflicial 
capacity: Mr. Fox assented to these terms, but rescifved the 
power of supporting the accusation if it were brought forward 
by a private member. * A resolution criminatory of Lord Wel¬ 
lesley was submitted to the House of Commons in the follow¬ 
ing April, by Mr. Pauli; but' it was opposed by Mr. Fox, and 
the motion was withdrawn. The subject was, howeVer, followed 
up; further charges were made, particulariy with respect to 
Oude; evidence W'as heard at the bar of the House; but the 
dissolution in October, 1806 , deprived Mr. Pauli of his seat. 
When Parliament reassembled. Lord Folkstone resumed the 
attack, with a view to censure, not to impeachment; in the 
following session he moved resolutions which were negatived, 
and a vote approving of LordWcUesley’s conduct was agreed td^ 
by the House.t 

Shortly after the announcement of the Ministerial arrange¬ 
ments, the appointment of Lord Ellenborough to a seat in the 
Qabinet became the subject of animadversion in both Hobses of 
Parliament The resolution of censure was negatived without a 
division in the Lords, and by a large majority in the Commons. 
Parliament, therefore, must be considered to have afiBrmed the 
doctrine which was then broadly laid down both by Mr. Fox 
and Lord Grenville, that the Cabinet has no organic or eflr- 

* life of Homer, voL iiL p. 335. 

t Lord Fol|:stone*s motions were on Jan. 26. 1807, and March 9. 
1808. With reference to the Oude chame against the late Governor- 
general, Sir S. ]^milly says in his * Diary/ that he had read ^e 
voluminous papers printed for Parliament, and that the conduct Of 
Lord Wellesley appeared to him to be unjustifiable. (Vol. ii. p. 236.) 
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porate Qharacter, that it id riot' a bojSy recognised bj the cbns^o 
tn^on; and that however complete the moral responsibility of 
oudi member for th^ acts of the Administration may be, yet 
legally and constitutionally each Minister is only responsible for 
his own acts, and for the management of his own deportment.* 
Opinion was nevertheless unfavourable to an arrangement whidi 
invblved>ethe Chief Justice, the highest criminal jud^, in the 
party politics of the day; it has never been rince repeated, and 
is not likely to be herea^er revived.f 

The most memorable events in this short-lived Administration 
were the negotiations with France and the death of Mr. Fox.* 
Shordy after Mr. Fox’s accession to office, the offer, of a French¬ 
man to assassinate Bonaparte caused lum to communicate directly 
with the French Government, and the commumcation thus made 
presented an opportunity for opening a negotiation for the rer 
storation of peace. This negotiation, whim was subsequently 
pursued by Lord Yarmouth, then a prisoner at Verdun, and 
by- Lord Lauderdale, * as plenipotentiaries, at Paris, led to 
no result; the practical experience of Bonaparte’s policy thus 
acquired convinced Mr. Fox- that peace with him was impos¬ 
sible, and that the active- prosecution of the war by England 
was inevitable.^ We have recenitly had occasion to state that 

\ Lord Macaulay*s description of the origin and character of the 
, Cabinet (Hist, of ^gland, vol. i. p. 211.) agrees with this view. 
He remarks, that * it still continues to be altogether unknown to the 

* law. The names of the noblemen and gentlemen who compose it 

* we never officially announced to the public. No record is kept of 
*its meetings and resolutions, nor has its existence ever been recog- 
f nised by any Act of Parliament.* The joint moral responsibility 

*of the Cabinet is however recogni^d by Lord Macaulay, ih p. 273. 

IZ. t Compare the statements in Lord Brougham*s * Statesmen,* vol. ii, 
p. 191., as to Mr. Fox*s doubts, and liord EUenborough’s own sub¬ 
sequent disapprobation, of this measure. 

J The adoption of a warlike policy by Mr. Fox during tliifl Ad¬ 
ministration is alluded to by Walter Scott in the introduction to the . 
hrst canto of * Marmion:. 

* If ever from an English heart, 

O, here let prejudice depart, 

Aad, partuu feeling cast asid^ ' 

Record that Fox a Briton died! ' 

When Europe crouched, to France's yoke, 

And Austria bent, and Prussia breke, 

And the firm Bnodan’s puipoee brave 
Was bartered ly a timorous slaye; 

Even then duffionour’s peace }i%j(m.aiili0d, . 

Her sttffied <dive^ra»ch i«tubi^ " 
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almofit hui laBt words to one of^his'iudst intimate friends and 
ooUeague^ exgomed 'bn his samvoiB the vigCMrous prosecution of 
the war. Near the end of the session his health jidided to the 
distresring effects of dropsy. He was forced to withdrania first 
from his Parliamentary, and next from his official, duties; 
an^ on the 13th of September he expired. 

Lord Holland had heard that the King couldvhardlr suppigesB 
• his exultation at Mr. Fox’s deatL* But we happei^ Imow, 
from the certain testimony of the lat9 Duchess of Qloucestmv 
who was with her father when the message was delivered, that 
the King expressed not satisfaction, but regret; and that he 
added the remark, that the country could then ill afford to lose 
such a man. The assurances which Mr. Fox.^ve to the King on 
accepting office appear to have removed inu<m of His Majesty’s 
^ejudice against himf; and his subset^iient conduct to the 
tong confirmed this favourable impression. The biographer 
Lord Sidmouth, after inserting a letter written by the latter on 
the day after Fox’s death, in a tone of regret and esteem pro¬ 
ceeds to say:— 

'Mr. Fox’s powers of attraction must have been extraordinary 
indeed, to overcome, as they did, not only the feebler resistance of 
Lord Sidmouth’s politic^ prepossessions, but also the more deeply 
rooted predispositions which were believed to' prevail in the royu 
mind. But that such was the case is unquestionable. “ Little did 
I think,”—said His Maj^ty to Lord Sidmouth, at the first interview 
with wliichhe honoured him after that fatal event,—“little did I 
.think that 1 should ever live to regret Mr. Fox’s .death.” His 
Lordship used to remark that “Mr. Fox was always peculiarly 
respectful and conciliatory in his manner towards the King, and most 
anxious to avoid every question which did not harmonise with Ifis 
Majesty’s conscientious feelings.” In proof of this, he mentioned 
that Count Stahremherg said to Mr. Fox, when he first came into 

Stood for his country’s glory ias^ 

And nailed her colours to the mast.’ 

The 'timorous slave’ is M. D’Oubril, whose treaty, signed at Paris 
with the French Government was repudiated by the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander. Ih the words 'Prussia broke’ there is an allusion to the 
battle of Jena, which involves an anachronism; for this battle did 
not take place until October, 1806, af^ Fox’s «^th. 

* Mem. Whig Party, V4A iu p. 49. 
t See Wilberforce’s Cbrrespondenee^ inol. ii. p. 76. 
i In this letter Lmrd Sidmouth says: ' Of his talents there can be 
'but one opinion. His Ojatural dispositioa deserved, I really be- 
' hevei, all imt could be siud in its favour. 1 a^er knew a maa 
'of more apparent rincerity; more free from raimour pr .eveQ..ja^ 
' verily.;' and har^ bny one so mitirely devoid of a^setation.’ 
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office, "Have you no difficulty respecting the Bcunait Catholic 
Question ?” To which he replied, “None at all: I am determined 
not to annoy my Sovereign by bringing if forwjard.”** 

TAe death of Mr. Pox, iy)t less unexpected than that of Mr. 
Pitt at the beginning of the year, completely altered, the posi¬ 
tion of the Ministry. But the changes of office proposed by 
Lcfrd Gvenvilld^ and assented to with remarkable graclousness 
by the IQng, preserved |he balance of power in tne Coalition * 
Government. Lord Howick succeeded Mr. Fox as Foreign 
Secretary and leader of the House of Commons; Mr, Gren¬ 
ville became First Lord of the Admiralty; Lord Fitzwilliam 
resigned the Presidency of* the Council, and was succeeded by 
Lord Sidmouth; Lord Holland was appointed to the Privy 
Seal. In this state the Ministry met Parliament for the follow¬ 
ing session on the 15th of December, 1806, a dissolution of 
Ptirliament and a gencrjfl election having taken place during 
the recess. Both Houses, after full debate on the recent nego¬ 
tiations with France, concurred unanimously and cordially in the 
vigorous prosecution of the war; and business was proceedblg 
in its usual course, when in the month of February a series of' 
communications with the King commenced which led to* the fall 
of the Administration. The Cabinet decided to introduce into 
the Annual Mutiny Bill a clause enabling the King to confer 
militaiy^ commiesionb oh any of his subjects, without distinction 
of reli^on; the object being to permit Catholics to hold com¬ 
missions in jthe army. The King first assented to this clause, 
but afterwards changed his mind, and withdrew his assent. The 
Ministers acquiesced in his refusal; but he proceeded to require 
from them a written declaration, tlmt they would propose to him 
no further concession to the Catholics. This assurance they 
declined to give, and the resignation of their offices was forth¬ 
with accepted. 

Thus ended, in March, 1807, after a duration of about four¬ 
teen months, the nearest approach to a Whig Administration 
which was in power during the forty-seven years between 1783 
and 1830. The King had never given it a cordial.support, and 
he dexterously availed himself of the earliest opportunity which 
his Ministers afibrded hiin for bringing about a rupture, and 
driving them to redgnation. * In the n^otiation r esp ec ting the 
clauses m the Mutiny Bill, and the objections whidi he took, he 
appears to have received assistance from some skilfiol adviser; 
itevertbeless he infekmed Lord Kldon and Lord Halfrkesbury, 
ia his interview with them on the 19th of March, that he had 

of Sidinon^ vol ii« p. 435. . 
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comminucated with no one~not even with the Archbishop 
of Canterbuiy.* As no agreement with the King was made by 
the Ministers on their accession to office respecting the JCatholic 
Question, they could not justly complain of his objection, if 
it was confined to the present, and did not relate to pro¬ 
spective measures. They made, however, a large concession 
to his antipathy against the Catholics, in complying ^ with*his 
desire that their limited measure should be witlmeld: and 
having deferred so /ar to the King’s prejudices, they could not 
reasonably expect to be exposed to the test which he now 
required them to subscribe, or to be arrested by the barrier 
which he now erected across their path. This was the second 
Administration which the King li^ turned out upon the 
Catholic Question. The same question was destined, many 
years afterwards, in the consequences of its final settlement, to 
be fatal to a third Ministry. 

Lord Sidmouth had differed from his colleagues during the 
final negotiation with the King, and had tendered liis resigna¬ 
tion to Lord Grenville, but it was suspended; and he, together 
with Mr. B. Bathurst and Mr. Hilcy Addington, accompanied 
the rest of the Government into retirement. The King made 
this distinction between Lord Sidmouth and his colleagues, that 
he gave him alone' an audience of leave; and afterwards ad¬ 
dressed to him a gracious letter, thanking him for his services. 
Lord Sidmouth, on this occasion, although he considered the 
newly formed Government as extremely feeble, remarked that 

* it was the King’s Government, and he would never be a party 
' to a systematic opposition.’ Ilis course, he laid it down at the 
same time, would be * to support the King, and to resist any mo- 
‘ tion the tendency of whi<^* would be to throw an imputation 

* on His Majesty’s conduct, or to control the just exercise of 

‘ his prerogative.t , , 


* For a history of this negotiation see Lord Holland’s Memoirs of 
the Whig Party, vol. ii. p. 173-205., with the documents in the Ap¬ 
pendix. Any person who is acquainted with the peculiar ^tyle of 
George IIL will perceive that his letters of February 10th and 12t^ 
and of March 17th, were^ot composed by himself. As the Eling wiu 
at this time nearly blind, the letters were probably composed by Sir 
Herbert Taylor. Further information is also furnished by the letters 
of Lord Gfwville and Mr. Grenville in Court and Cab., vol. iv. p. 
117-121.134-146.; the account in WilbCrforoe’s Life,, vol. iii. p. 806i>; 
and Lord Malmeahury’s narraiave, voL iv. p. 857-374. The Duke of 
Portland addressed a letter to the King on the 12th of March, adviekig 
him to refuse his assent to Iho Bill, and, in the event the resigoa • 
tioh of Ministers; offering to form a new Administratioh. 
t Life of Lord Sidmouth, voh ii. p. 466. 469, 470. The undated 
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Full explanations^ of the grounds on ^Indi ti>e i^aigbatioii of 
H&usters bad taken idaoe were ^en. in botb Houses; ii^ the 
Upper Houses Lord M^ville stated though Mr. Htt h^ 
once entertained the opittion that the Ga&olio 3111 was indie* 
pensable^ he had changed that opinion in consequence of the 
King’s consdentious repugnance; and it was on ^ dedaraticm 
of this change qf opinion that he returned to office in 180^* 
A resolution, condemning the acceptance of pledges by Minie- 
ters, whidi should bind'them not to offer, any addce to the 
Crown, was moved in both Houses. In the l^rds it was sup* 
ported by 90 agmnst 171, in the Comnums by 226 against 258; 
so that in the latter House the course taken by the King nar* 
rowly escaped a distinct ^:^Bure.t Shortly afterwards, a^ mo* 
tion, expressive of deep regret at the late change of hj^nistry, 
was made in the Hbuse of Commons, and supported by 198 
against 244 votes.' 

The new Administration which the King now fonned was 
ccmstituted as follows: at its head he placed the Duke of Port* 
land, formerly leader of the Whig party, and Prime Minister of 
the Coalition Government. He was one of the Whig secesrion, 
who, with Burke, joined Pitt after the French Bevmution, and 
was Secretary of State for some years in his Administration. 
He subsequently held office under Addingtdn, and again under 
Pitt, and retired to make way for Addington in 1804. Though 
an upright and honourable man, he never, even when in Ihe 
prime of life, possessed much vigour or ability; he was now in 
his seventieth year, and much debilitated by disease.! The more 

letter of Mr. Grenville (Court and Cab., ib. p. 197.), in which he 
alludes to the defection of the friends of the Prince, Lord Sidmouth, 
Wilberforce, and Bankes, is misplaced by the editor; it must have 
been written before the dissolution on the 27th of April. The peer¬ 
age of Sir T. M. Sutton, created Lord Manners, referred to in ihe 
lettOT, was gazetted on April 14. For a character of Lord Sidmouth, 
and an account of his straightforward conduct at this tim^see Lord 
HojOUind, Mem. of Whig Party, voL ii. p. 210-214. 

* Lo^ Camden sta^ at tins time * that he conceived it to be a 

* sort of pledge he had given to Fili that the (Catholic) Question 

* should not 1^ mooted during the Ejog’s life.* I Lord Malmabwjft 

voL iv; p. 370 l) • . 

t Hie Opposition expected to beat the new Governaebi in this 
dhnsiop, a^ when th^ were in the lobby iSbey belisved themse^es 
to l^sDigqrity; see Mem. of Somilly, voL ii p. Idt^l95«, who gives 
am^SQSfmt of the debate. 

;' I Lord MahpeelMuy, who was on intimate tmaas with fbe Duke of 
Portlan^ gives the mjSowing account of his atata in 1808:—** His 

* complaint (the stone) was returning, andtimnseniaiating pain tine 
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efl&carat members of the Cabinet were Lord !E3.4(m, who gladl^r 
resumed the great seal; and Mr. Perceral, who was Chancdlor 
dP tqe Exchequer and leader of the House of Comm^; with 
Lord Hawkesburji Mr. Canning, and Lord Castlereagh, who 
held the seab of the Home, Foreign, and War d^artoienta 
Xiord Camden was President of the Council, and Lord West^ 
moreland Privy Seal, Lord Mulgrave First Lord of the Ad- 
m^ty. Lord Bathurst President of the Board of f rade, and 
Mr. Dundas—Lord Melville’s eldest Sbn—wasPrendent of the 
Board of ControL Lord Melville himself had undergone his 
impeachment in 1806, and had been acquitted by a majority of 
the Peers. He had subsequently made himself Ihe organ of the 
East India Company with respect fo the appointment of a 
Govemor-general as successor to Lord Comwsdlis, and had, in 
the House of Lords, attacked the recall of Sir G. Barlow and 
the appointment of Lord Minto. The new Government offered 
lum omce, which ho did not venture to accept; they lost ho 
time, however, in restoring him to his seat at the Privy Council, 
from the list of which he had been reluctantly removed by Mr. 
Pitt. He remained out of office until his doa^, which occurred 
in 1811, when he was seventy years old. His son, who now 
succeeded to lus former post at the Board of Control, and 
who subsequently became First Lord of ihe Admiralty, was a 
mail of respectable abilities, but inferior to>his father. 

An attempt was made to incorporate Lord Welleriey in the 
Cabinet. He hesitated for a time, and then declined; but, not¬ 
withstanding his obligations to Lord Grenville, he de^red him- 
sdf a suppler of uic new Minisby, and reedved the Garter 
as the price and pledge of his adhesion. 

Lord Moira i^e to his'late colleagues, ft. formal announce¬ 
ment of his separation from them, and of his attachment to the 
Prince. * Where he does not go with you (he said) I do not.* 

* occasioned, joined to the wony and tormrat of his official sitnatioD, 

* quite broke him down. I have been often with him when 1 thought 

* he would have died in his chair, and his powers of attention were so 

* weakened that he could neither read a paper, nor listen for a while, 

* without becoming drowsy and falling asleep. But he nev^ would 

* let me go away after dinner, when the rest of the ecMupan; went, 

* but ^ways urged me to imnam on with him, wMch 1 often wd for 

* honi^ when he was eqnal neither to talk nor to htaoi About twelve 
*- or oneo’clMk he gene^y rallied, and he has made me rit many 

* nights after my usual hour of retiimg, partiealarfy two, m ,18th 

* and 19th of Jannaiy, 1808, when he wished me to 'assist Idm in 

* drawing up the Sing’s apeech ffir the t^tetuag of wa 4he 

‘ 2l8t.* {Diarki, vqL iv. p. 405.) • 
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At ihe same time he expressed his desize of acting with them, 
both on public and private grounds, and he stated that he had 
no political connexion with the new Ministers. The Prmce’s 
peouniaxj extravagance kept him in a state in which it was 
inconvenient to him to be on bad terms with the King and his 
Ministers, and therefore made it necessary for him to ride per¬ 
petually ^ single anchor. 

Tins Ministry was weak in the House of Lords*; its 
strength lay in the other House, where it was represented by 
Perceval, Canning, and Castlereagh. Mr. Perceval was the 
second son of Lord Egmont, and was born in 1762. He be¬ 
came King’s counsel and lehder of the Midland Circuit in 1796, 
and in the same year obtained a seat in Parliament. Though 
he never had much .success at the bar, he was, at the forma¬ 
tion of the Addington Ministry, in 1801, appointed Solicitor- 
General, and in the following year became Attorney-General, 
>vhich office he retained until Mr. Pitt’s death. The abilities 
which he had shown as a debater, while he held those high 
legal situations, together with his strong nnti-Catholie opinions, 
determined his choice as leader |^f the House at this conjunc¬ 
ture, in preference either to Mr. Canning or to Lord Castle¬ 
reagh. ‘ Though no great lawyer (says Lord Holland), he 
‘ was, without much genius, a spirited, ready, and forcible 

* speaker; affectionate, frank, and generous in private; dan- 

* geroiis and formidable in public; he united to the most vulgar 
' prejudices and virulent enmities in rcligjon and politics,courage, 

* integrity, and abilities that fortunately very rarely accompany 

* them.’f * He was (says Lord Brougham) a person of acute 
' and quick, rather than of great, .f^idties. ^Aj Attorncy-Ge- 
' neral to Mr. Addington, and bearing almost the whole burthen 
*of the unequal deWe, while the forces of Fox, Pitt, and 
^ Windham cotnbined to assail the meagre Treasury bench, his 

* talents sparkled with peculiar brightness. His dexterity in any 
' great or any personal conflict; his excellent language, always 
' purely but unaffectedly English, nor ever chargenble with in- 

' correct taste; his attention constantly awake; and his spirit 

« 

* In May, 1807, Lord Malmesbuiy says: — * In the comae of the 
' last three weeks it has, from various little facts, struck me that the 
‘ D ^e of Portland’s colleagues are swerving huh; that they 

* ^e a great deal on themselves immediately belonging to him, and 

* tr^ him more as'a nominal than as a real head of theMinistiy.* 
(Ce^ and Cai,, VoL iv. p. 886.) 

t Mem. of WUg.Party, vok ii. p. 214. 
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* ever dauntlese^ nay, mther rinng with emergeni^, gahied him 
< very great reputation as a ready and a jpowerful demiter.* * 

Mr. Canning wm Mr. Perceval's junior by eight years; he 
had, under !&&. Pitt^ filled the offices of Under-Secretary of 
State and Treasurer of the Navy; and it had been Mr. Pitt's 
intention, if his life had been prolonged into the session of 

1806, to ^ve liim a Cabinet office.! ^'his intention wm intor^, 
cepted by his death; and 31r. Canning passed into (Opposition 
upon the formation of Lord GrenviMc's Administration. A 
short time before its fall, however^ overtures were made to him 
to join it, probably with a seat in the Cabinet; the negotiation 
with him was, pending when the difference v^th the King arose, 
and the Government was overthrown.^; The position of Mr. 
Canning, at the formation of the Portland Administration, is 
thus described by his intimate friend and Mdntor, Lord Malmes¬ 
bury. It will be observed that ISfr. Canning was at this time 
the brother-in-law of the Duke of Portland’s eldest son. Lord 
Titchfield and he had married sisters, the two daughters of 
General Scott:— 

* Canning spoke as if the choice of Cabinet places was to be at his 
refusal, and declared, with a threat, that he* never would sit in the 
same Cabinet with Addington, Canning possesses the peculiar talent 
of justifying ably and forcibly all he docs, or wishes to be done, and 
that so rapidly and so eloquently, that it is vesy difficult not to be 
carried away by what he says. He is unquestionably very clever, 
very essential to Government; but he is hardly yet a Statesman, imd 
Ills dangerous habit of quizzing (which lie cannot restrain) would be 
most unpopular in any department which required- pliancy, tact, or 
conciliatory behaviour. !He is honourable and honest, with a dash of 

" ■■■■■■' ■ ■■ll.l. ■ . . . ■■■ . .y. ■ ■ . . I, „ , 

• 

* Statesmen of the Time of George IITi, vol; i. p. 324. A highly 
favourable account of Perceval's private character is^iven by Mr. . 
Wilbcrforce, Life, vdl. if. p. 26. A severe, but not unjust, estimate 
of his public character may be found in this-Journal, vot xx. p.29. 

t Lord Malmesbury, p. 343. 

I -See the ietlers in Court and Cab., ib. p. 125-127.; Lord Malmes¬ 
bury, ib. p. 867. Lord Sidmouth alleged the pending negotiation 
with Mr. Cann&g as a reason for his .resignation on March 11. 

1807. (Life of Lord Sidmouth, ib. p. 461.) Lord Malmesbury 
says: — ‘ In November [1806], and during the elections, X^ird Gren- 

* ville made several attempts to disunite Pitt’s friends;‘he o^red 
splendidly to Canning, and to any three or four friends he would 

* name.' Lord yiTellesley was the intermediary, and negotiated ably; 

* but Cannii^g remained steady, and from principle.’ {Diary^ ib.- p. 
354.) There is no trace of this offer in the Grenville Ccu'respondmrce, 
or in Lord Holland’s Memoirs. It can scarcely have g(me:&e]ragth 
which Lord Malmesbury describes. 
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ihe irishman^ and oH bis plans aned ideas of.gtfferniiiffi would partake 
of this, Mid xnight be as dangerous in practiee as'ne makes them 
appear plausible by the eloquent ^y in wbiidi' be expresses tbmn. 
He is z^bt, however, quite right, ^out Loi^ GSidmoath. Canning 
may be safely trusted, for, I repeat it he is hodburabfe and hon^sC 
and if Htt had not forced him in his hot-horne of nartiaUty and 
engowment (for it* amounted tocthat)^ but had left'him to rij^ 
grfiduall]taaad allowed him, in the early part of his political me, 
which began only eleven years ago, to experience some hardships, or 
even contradictums^ his n^d would htire taken a better bend; but 
spoiled as he has been feared and wanted as he finds himself — no 
place is now high enough for him; his ^ambition rises beyond this visi¬ 
ble diurnal sphere, and I fimr he m^ lose many real and cordiid 
friends for uncertain pditical connexions.* (Ib. p. 3fi7.) 

Lord Caatlereagh was a year older than Me. Claiming.* He 
was the ddest son of Robert Stewart, Eail of Lohdbaderry, by 
his first wife. Lady Frances Seymour, daughter of the first Earl 
of HertfoFd.t His early career had be^ in the Irish F^- 
liameot, whi^ he entered in 1790; he was appointed Chief 
Secretaiy to the Lord Lieutenant in 1797, and rendered essen¬ 
tial service to the Government of hlr. Pitt and to lus country, 
by tbe part which be took in promoting the union with England. 
^ repreaentative fi>r the county of Down, he became a. member 
of the Imperial Parliament in 1801; and .in July, 1^02, was 
. appednted^ President of the Board of Control in Addin^on’s 
A^mistmtion. This office he retained when Mr. Pitt returned 
to the helm in 1804, and in the following year he was promoted 
to the Department of War and Colonies. He continued to dis¬ 
charge the duties of this offic^ retaining also nrovisionallj^ the 
Boara of Control, until Mr. Pittis dcalh, when he resigned 
with his other G<dleagues, and cittev'ed the ranks of Opposition. 

Although Mr., Canning and Lord Castiereagh wared Mr. 
Pitfs opiinonB on the Catholic Question, end the latter had 
taken,a peooliarly active part in urging Pitt to propo^ his 
, measurq^of 1801, in spite of the^ Emg’s reluctahce, yet the new 
Minist^ lost no ^e in-dissolving Parliament (f'bidh had only 
been, elected in the prevbus autumn) .for the mte iKiH^ of raising 
the cry pf * Nq^ J^pery ’ and * the Church and of pro- 

fitjmg by this cty hx oider to increase theiriiri);ied§^ Lord Cas- 
tlereagh and Mr. Canning adhered indeed their opinions, and 
^ imd^.ihe Regency, rendered important asustaneq^to the cause 

is a siiigular ohronolc^cal coincidence^ thri^ Mr. Fox was 
bdM in 1749, Pitt and^Lord Grenville in 1739, and Napoleon, 
ilS Duke uFWellingtmi, and Lord Caatlereagh in 1769. 

, t The Bari of was Lord Ideuteimht of Ireland when this 

marriage took ^ace. 
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of Catholic eiiM»dpa^<m. At this lasaej however, the latter so 
far identified hims^ with the anli-Cat^lic damour, that he is 
a prominent sulgect of attach, toeether with !Mr. Ferceralj’in 
the inimital^ Mere of Peter Plyinlej, which a|^>eared soon 
' after the chWe pf €bvm:nmen^ and were intended to .coun¬ 
teract the ic^le^t my raised at this dissolution. 

The new Parliament met on the .26tfa of June, and^at till*the 
middle^ of August. A resolution was moved in both Houses 
censuring the dissolution of Parliament, and the ground allied 
^ the appeal to the country. In the Lords it was supported 
ly 67 to 160'; in the C(nnmotts by onlyiiL55 to 350, showing a 
majority of 195 for Mimstera. ft was, therefore, apparent 
that the country had responded to the appeal in the King’s 
favour uTOn the CatheUc Question, and that me new Parfiament 
was mura niore favourable to the Minist^ than the old one. 

On this occasion Lord Sidmouth support^ the Oovemment, 
and separated himself from his late associates. 

The battle of Jena had been fought in October, 1806, a 
short time after Mr. Fox’s death. In the ensuing winter Na¬ 
poleon, having accomplished the min of the Prussian monarchy, 
advanced iato Poland, and gained against the Russian army the 
sangninaity' and dubious victory of Eylau (Feb.- 8. 1807). The 
riege and capitulation of Danzig followed s6on afterwards, and 
in June-the battle of Friedland compelled the Russian Govern¬ 
ment to Negotiate. The Treaty of Tilrit, arranged personally 
between the Emperors Alexander and Napoleon, was the result 
(July7.). ^ 

It seeme 'timt infoxmation soon reached the'Ei^lish Cabinet 
that a semret ar^le 'Itad been a^eed to at Tilsit, under which 
the neutral territory'of Deninark would be 'occupied by Noj^ 
leon, and 'the Danish ftset seized for the .use of France., I^. 
Canning, impelled the apparent design of the French Em¬ 
peror, and by tj^ information of this supposed fact, and derirons 
. of signaliaing hio'lidveftit' to (^cc by..an act of vigour^ deter- . 
mined bn ^demanding tiie delivery of the Danish fleet mto the 
custody m .EB^|an^ in bidder to prevent its falling int# the' 
power of Frah^^ D^pon tllre iofusal of Denmark, C<:^hha||!en 
was bombarded^ and the Danish fleet carried aw&y. This^ ex¬ 
treme exermse of the rights of war tobk place after the pro¬ 
rogation (li September); and did not come under t^ review 
of Parliameujt until the foU 9 wing sesrio^ which opened on the . 

2 let of January, 1808. Several mpflbns censuring the meaegore, 
and denying its necpsrity, j^licy, and justice, were 'then made jn 
both Houses, and su^xt^ by Lord Gtenri^e, Lord Sldipooth, 

Mr. Ponsonby, Wt, Windham, and other spedterg. In mvtj 

wWWrt>* MK UtoWM 
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diwon* however, the Govexnment obtained a huge majority of 
votes. 

During the recess on event had occurred whidi materially 
dianged the position of the Whig party in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Since the death of Mr; Fox Lord Howidk had' been 
their leader in that House; but the death'of hiB;.father (Earl 
Gmy) in November, 1807, removed hini to the Hotue of Lords, 
and it became necessary to provide a successor. Windham, 
Sheridan, Tierney, Mr. Gtrehviile, 'Lotd Henry Petty, and Whit¬ 
bread were, for ‘reasons which were then deemed conclusive, 
rejected; and the chqj.ce, after matufe'deliberation, fell upon 
Mr. Geoige Ponsonby, who, in 1806, had filled the office of 
Irish Chancellor. He was, accordingly, brought into Parlia¬ 
ment at the beginning of the session, in order to lead a party to 
nearly all of whom he was personally unknown.* Mr. Pon- 
Bonby was related by marriage to Lord Grey f; and it was this 
relationship which, to a great extent, had determined the choice: 
for, as Lord Grey, in passing from the Lower to the Upper 
House of Parliament, ceased to act as leader, in consequence of 
the position held there by Lord Grenville, it was thought de¬ 
sirable to consult his feelings and personal claims si much as 

S seible in the selection of a leader for the House of Commons. 

r. Ponsonby continued to act in this capacity until his death 
in 1817. ' . . : 

The Berlin decree, by which Napoleon’s Continental system 
had been established, was issued in November, 1806, and had 
been followed by the retaliatory Orders in Council of the 
British Government in November, 1807. The wisdom of this 
policy, with which Mri Perceval completely identified himself, 
was questioned by able speakers on* the Opposition side, in the 
sesrion of 1808; the other business requires no particular re¬ 
mark, and the proin^tion took place on the 4th of July. ' ^ 
Thus far the Portland Administration had weathered tlie storms 


* See Lord Holland, ib. vol. ii. p. 236-240.; and the letters in. 
Conr t.yid Cab., ib. p. 191. 209. 215. 223, 224. In a letter of Nov. 
23. Lord Grenville gives his reasons for fiikllMpg to write 
to Lord Grey to recommend a leader in his place, first reason 
is: ‘ That a leader of an Opporition cannot he chosen and appointed 
* as a leader of aUovemmentparty may, and that all the. elections in 
the wi;^ld would not have made Windham or Bheridas leaders of 
position wllw was alive. In Opftoritidh, people will 
F hounds (according to Lord Bolingbroke’s the man 

M show them game.** ’■ >.' ,, 

rl Grey married the sister of the Lord l^ehsonb}!^ who 
le niece of Mr, Geoige Ponsonh^* . / . 
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of PorliamentAr/ and public. Gntunsm inthoot material 

difficulty. Stenti^ boweyer/ booh began to thicken, which put 
its capacity of nri^anoe to a severe test 4 * 

The powhr of may be said to have reached ite cul- 

n^inaring point at Tilsit The'efforts which he subsequently 
nme for extqidhw and conso^dating his dominion, thOb^h a 1 ^ 
tended with wrtnl and temporary success, tscra in^jGb^ tshs 
means by whiw he undermined his own emj^bre^ and prepared (he 
way for his downfaU. Foremost amoi^t these attempts of his 
restless and unscrupulous ambition were his des^ns upon Spain 
and Portugal, which began to manifest themselves ih the autoasn 
of 1807> A French army under Junot occupied lidbon in 
November, and the royal family of Portu^ took refoge in 
BraziL In March, 1308, Murat at the head of a French 
army entered Madrid; and in the same ihonth the abdioarion 
of Charies XV., and the proclamation of Ferdinand VIL os 
King, took place. In May Ferdinand abdicated, and Murat 
was declared viceroy; in June Joseph Bonaparte was pro«» 
claimed l^ng: so quick was the snccessiou of events by which 
the entire Iberian peninsula was conquered by K^leon, both 
its royal families deposed, and a French titiiW of the 

Bonaparte family, set upon the throne of Spsin. l^ese rapid 
successes produced, howevef, an equally rapid reaction. The 
populariou of Spain and Portugal rose against the Frendi domi* 
nion. Juntas, as the local centres of the national insurrection, 
were formed all over the country; the French fleet at Cadiz 
was seized by the Spaniards, and a co-operation with the Eng¬ 
lish flee^waB establiwed. Deputies weie seut to England to 
solicit sooeour, and to arouse the popular sentiment in mvour of 
the Spaiusb cause. The battle of Daylen and the^eorrender of 
Dupont occurred in July,1806, which was imi)|Bdiately followed 
by the fliglit of Joseph ftt)m Madrid to Burgos. 

The news of the Spaniab insurrection lighted up a fitune of 
sympathy in England *, and the popular feeling was warmly 
seconded by Mr. Canitlqg* the Foreign Secretary, aqd his col¬ 
leagues. The Govem^nt lost no timo in sending out supplies 
of arms, storep, and money toithe insurgent juptpB, wbieh were 
assisted by '^lllmtmy contributions; imd in July, I 8 Q 8 , an 
ezpeffitionory force, undeg Sir Artihir Welleslw, sailed 
Cork, and landed on the coast of Bortugak dm ‘battles of 
]^li 9 a and Timiero, fo^t on the^ 17t3|j|iid 31st of Aagust, 
placed Junot fat * ^tion in which 1^.^ gkul to vegomte; 

— . . .. — . .. . . . ' 'Ti' " ' I 

* There is s itrcmg^enpmion of this sympathy in Mr. faomer’s 
letters of ISth Jane and m July, 1806. (Life, j*. 484. 427.) 

TOL. CTHL VO. cezz. « 
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and the result was the Convention of .Cintm^ b 7 which the 
Firahch army a^ed to evaenate Portugal, axid to be 
tranworted to France, with th^ artillery and properly, in 
British shipsi !, , 

* The* ConaentSon of Cintra 'recmved wiihla burst of in¬ 
dignation both in. England and the Peninsula; rad the EngUdb 
Gevemi^ient ac^xdingly found fhemseltes Qompe|l^ to appcnnt 
ih 'NoVen&er a board c» inquiry, composed of gezratd omoers, 
with mstructaons to report upon its conditlons,^and upon the 
oondnd: of the bfficers by whom it was concluded^ The board 
reported their' 'opinion that no furtbear military prooeec^g was 
necessary in the matter; but the King’s disapprobation of the 
articles afEeofting Spanish and Porti^uese intere^s was after- 
wa^s officially ragnified to Sir Hew Halrymple, the officer first 
in command. ' . 

After the evacuation of Portugal hy the French forces, the 
Engluh army renmined at I46l^n' under the command of 
Sir John Moore. An advance into Spain was now decided 
upon, for the purpose of co-operating with the Spanish in¬ 
surgent forces; and the English general pc^etrat^ as far as 
Salamanca and Sahagun; but Napoleon, warned by the dis- 
astw at Baylcn and the loss of Portugal, invaded Spain in 
' person with an army of 300,000 men, and entered Madrid in 
jbeoembeir, when Iro' replaced Joseph on the throne. His 
operations scattered the Spanish levies, and compelled Ibe 
'l^gllsUarmy to retreat; he himself returned to Paris, and left 
to Souls and ’Ney the pursuit of Sir John Moore, who found a 
warrmr’s death at the battle of Corunna, on the 16tli of Ja¬ 
nuary, 1809. The remaius of the* English army were here 
re-embarked,u°d foom thence returned to England. 

' Parliament mft for the session of 1809 on tfae ISih of Ja¬ 
nuary. The ppucy of the Eogftsh expecUtion .iato Spain was 
sevexmy condemned by Lead Grenvffie in the B^use of Ldrds; 
a motiop of, censure»upoo Mii^isters on account o£ the Conven¬ 
tion of Cintra was sooh afterwarda made iu the Houfo of Com- 
mras by Lord H. Petty, and supported 153 to 203^otes; 

it was -shortly dbllowed by a motion of ISu/Poosonby mr in- 
qniiyinto dbe tffinirs of ^tain, which was suppdrled by 12T to 
226 votes. Tbe unpcfiulaiiity of the Oonventiqte of CiAtm was 
visited, ae*kf^u8u^ |ipo]| the Executive Gi}T«riizi^nt,:.and in- 
them in f ^j^p msegnenees. - Lpxd Caatlearai^, as War 
Sppfary, warm peaAioular ^ obje^ of tw«|^|aB.. Mir. Can- 
^a^ted soipe 'deeieion oenfixmeto^ uf the Con- 
veatiral Ip whie^ -Uie' bad idvioe of 
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the War zmnister*; and this difference was zK)i confined to him; 
for the existence of discord between different members ||f the 
Cabinet was a matter of general belief.f Lord GreitrilleySi his 
private letters, attribates the continuance of the Qwymmment in 
its emstmg state of weakness entirely to the support and infld* 
ence of the King. , Speaking of the Ministers l^e says, | If they 
< change hands at all, it can only be because they are jdarrelling 
' among thepeselyes; for I am persuaded, so long as the King 

* chooses to continue them, these very men will command the 

* majonties of both Houses with as much cm'tainty as ever.’ 
Again he says, deprecating any attpmpt of the Opposition to 
didodge Ministers:'' I am satisfied these people, or ifny people, 
' may command under the King’s influence a majorify in Far- 

* Hament; and it would have the appearance of a straggly for 

* Lord Malmesbury says: * The Convention of Cintra exeited^ 

* great dissatisfaction, and I think very justly. Canning protested 

* against an opinion of Cabinet given when he was absent, and which 

* went to confirm it. This was the beginning of all the (mbsequent 
‘ disputes between him and his colleagues, and led to the more serious 
‘ one between him and Lord Castlereagli.’ {Diaries, vol. iv. p. 411.) 
In a letter to the Duke of Portland, dated Mmrch 24. 1809, Mr. 
Canning speaks of Ms desire to resign liis office having first arisen 

* out of that decision respecting the Convention>of Cintra, which was 

* taken by the Cabinet in my absence, and my reason for dissenting 

* from wMcb I felt it incumbent upon me most humbly to lay before 
‘ the King.*, {Phipps, Mem. of Ward, vol. i. p. 243.) What thk 
decision was is not apparent; for the Convention does not appear 
to have inquired any ratification by the Government; and the King 
twice conveyed his disapprobation of parts, of it. to 1^ Hew l>al> 
rymple, through the Secretary*of State for War. ‘ (1^ Ann. Beg,“ 
1812, p. 2fi^.) ^ 

t See the letters of Lord Temple, Court and Cabinets, voL iv. 
p. 234. (probably written in'May, 1808), 274. 277* Mr^ Grenville, 
in a letter of Dec...5. 1808, says: *,The Ministry, when they speak 

* in confideUce, spei^k of 4^6 H^^lish war in Spain as over $ and eacfli 

* of the Minist^ begiiai.^, exfeqd the circle of his uuzifidehtial com- 

* munications^ which are Ihll -df complaints of each othei^» and which 
*anponnce, begmiui all disguise, the bad opinion^ they entertain 

* of their own permanence. They all a^e in falling foul of Lord, 

* Castiereagb.’ (m., p. 283.) By the * i^glish war &|pam being 
*<ner,* Jdt, Ghrraville means that all hope .intention of j^iro- 
seeuting farther hostilities on the part of EngSfip^iljp^st France, in 
Spain, was at an end.'' * One bears much * (Sayjs GrenviUe in s 
letter ^of Nov; 4 .) * of the squabbles among the Ministers, ^e usuffi 

* cmisequapce of embarraasments and diagi^uxfi, wfahh hdKimrs 

* (in sudr Oases) to tibrow upon his coUef^ues.’ {Ctmrt and Cab^- 

voL iv, p. 276.) 
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' power, at a time when a man must, Indeed, be of a most 

* dei^vcd ambition, to wish for the appearance and respon- 

* sH^ty of ^OTemhig the country, wilb the certainty that a 

* Court inti^e would be incessantly at work, with ample 

* means of depriving him of all power to be of real use.* * 

«In addition |c> -the difficulties of foreign politics created by 
the necelsity of prosecuting the war trith Napoleon,, there 
arose at this moment an unexpected storm,, which directly 
concerned the government of tne army, and of whidh the 
Ministers had to bear the brunt, though it threatened the Throne 
mofe than the Treasury bfnch. This was the accusation of the 
Duke of York, the Commander-in*chief, brought forward early 
in the session by Colonel Wordle, relative to the corrupt sale 
of military commissions by'his former mistress, Mrs. Clarke. 
The scandal and confusion caused by the disclosures to which 
this inquiry led were extreme; but the Duke of York was 
defended by Mr. Perceval, who carried an amendment excul¬ 
pating him from any guilty participation in Mrs. Clarke’s pro¬ 
ceedings*? The Duke thereupon resigned his office; his re¬ 
signation was accepted by the King, and Sir D. Dundas was 
appointed his successor. The following passages from a letter 
of Mr. W. Premantle, dated Feb. 16. 1809, will convey an 
idea of the impression which these proceedings created at the 
time: — 

* The scene which is going on in the House of Commons is so 
disgusting, and at the same time so alarming, that I hardly know 
how to describe it to you. Every day and every hour adds to the 
.evidence against the Buke of York, and it is quite impossible but 
that he must rink finder it.jl^ll power and influence of Per¬ 

ceval in the House is quite gone ly; he speaks without authority 
and without attention paid to him;' and Canning has made two or 
three such rash declarations, that lie is little attended to. You may 
judge the situation of the House, when I tell you we were last^night 
nearly three quarters of an hour debating about the evidence of a 
drunken footman, by Perceval suggesting mo^es of ascertaining how 
to convict him bf his drunkenness; Charles I^ngf, near whom 1 was 
ritting, telling me at the time what a lamentable prcK>f it wa^ of the 
want of some man pf sense and judgment to lead the House. There 
is no Governmmit in the House of Commons. You may he assured 
the thing4oes not exist; and whether they can ever recover their 
^e of power remiuy^ to be proved,; at present Hr. broker,'Mr. D. 

are the lexers. . Of c^ur^ while this 
-L—---------- 

^ ^ 1608. (Court tad Cab., ib. p. 288, 289.) 

' t ^8 Hto; Charles Long wts time one of the Joint 
Paymasten-Ueneial, ‘ 
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ferment la^ts, and God knows when it is to end, no attention will be 
paid to any other subject.* * * § * . 

The coarse which the Prince of Wales took daring *these 
proceedings against his brother was characteristic. He begw 
by writing a letter, to be shown in the House of Commons, in 
which he stated that he considered an attack upon the !Duke as 
an attack upon himself.f Finding, however, that the* tide 'Sbus 
setting with irresistible strength against his brother, he changed 
his coarse ; he reprobated the Duke’s conduct, who, he said, had 
brought this business upon himself by not paying Mrs. Clarke 
the allowance which he had promised her; and announced his 
intention of observing a strict neutrality. The King, hedging 
of this dedision, sent to him in great agony of mind, to request 
him to reconsider it, on the ground that ryeutrality in his posi¬ 
tion was condemnation I; and the Queen wrote at the same 
time to say that the ling’s life and health, as well as the 
honour of the family, depended on the result. All that the 
Prince would do was to send down Colonel M*Mahon, of his 
own household, to vote for the Duke; but he declined to exer¬ 
cise any influence over the other votes which he could deter- 
mine.§ 

The session of Parliament came to a close on the 21st of 


* Court and Cab., ib. p. 318. 
t Mem. of Bomilly, voL ii. p. 267. 

:]: The state of the King s sight at this time was such as to in¬ 
capacitate him from reading and writing; and although he was pro¬ 
vided with a Private Secretary (Sir Herbert Taylor) on this account, 
he preferred for the actual purpose sending a message through the 
Queen. (See Court and Cab., p. 291.) The last speech which he 
delivered personally in Parliament was at the beginning of the session 
of 1805. It seems that this speech was. printed, in order that he 
might read it better. (Court and Cab., vol. iii. p. 411.) All his 
subsequent speeches until 1811 were, on account of his blindness, de¬ 
livered by Commissioners. Xiord Eldon speakd of the King’s * want 

* of sight’ in a letter of Ijfovember, 1806. (Twiss, ib. p. 11.) 

§ See Lord Temple’s carious letter of Feb. 26., giving anaecount 
of a long interview With the Prince at Carlton House, and his sub¬ 
sequent unda^ letter. (Court and Cab., vol. iv. p. 325. 380.) Mr. 
Fremantle sa^, in a letter of March 24.: < Every part of the royal 

* family at Windsor, excepting the i^ing, is overwhdmed with de- 

* spair at the Duke of York's business. The very ill, and two 

* of the princesses dying. The King is said Wbea^it veij.firiii^; 

* but I have reason to believe he is indignaiit at his Ministers for 

* having suflexed it to cOme forward at^ The puke of. Ymrk, I 
<am tdd by those who have seen mufch him*Biii^,.,i8!qqke 

* under it’ (Court aftd Ca6.f ih, p. 885.) • ,/ 
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Jmi^ without ai^ Ministerial change. 'But in the meanUme 
Ni^leon had not been in^tive. The campaign ef the Danube 
bad comiQ^enced in the spring; the battle of Eckmiihl had been 
fought in April, and 'Vienna had capitulated in May. The san- 
gninary conMcts of Aspern and Essling speedily eucce^ed, but 
the Austrians were unable to follow up their advantage, and the 
campmgAjvaa terminated by the finishing victory at 'Wagram 
in July. ' 'Wbile Napoleon was thus occupied in annihilating 
the last remnants of AliBtrian independence, he relaxed his 
exertions in Spain; and allowed Sir A. Wellesley, who had 
returned in April to Lisbon, and was in command of the mmn 
body of English forces, to advance into Spain as far as Talavera, 
where he ^ined a hard-fought victory over the French under 
Marshal 'victor, on the 27th of July. His advance, however, 
was unsupported, and the approach of other French divisions 
speedily compelled him to fad back upon the Portuguese fron¬ 
tier. 

The English Government had not sufficient confidence in the 
policy of meir Spanish interference to moke it their exclusive 
object; for in July they sent a great expedition to the Scheldt, 
under the command of Lord Chatham, with a view of destroy¬ 
ing the French naval arsenals at Flushing and Antwerp. The 
expedition, through the inefficiency and feebleness of the com¬ 
mander, utterly failed in accoinplisliing its purpose, and returned 
to England early in September, after leaving a detachment in 
the island of Walcheren, which, on account of its unhealthiness, 
was evacuated before the end of the year. 

The failure of this expedition brought about an important 
change in the English Cabinet. Mr. Canning had for some 
time considered Lord Castlereaghhinequal to the duties of the 
War Department; he had in April communicated this opinion 
to the Duke of Portland, and had tendered the resignation of 
his office unless a new arrangement should be made wifE re¬ 
spect to that department. The change which Mr. Canning 
desired to see ef^ted was the substitution of Lord Wellesley 
for Lord Caatlereagb, as War Minister*; and after s(»ne 


* The Doim of Portland, in a letter to Lord Eldpn of June 7tl^ 
IMSb^.thns dei^bes Mr. Canning’s demands :—* The great objeci^ 
indeed, the sinfi gttd nonVith Canning, is to trice from Lord 
% Ctudereagh the cc^uet of the'.war; and perhaps Cuming may go 
.* so far as to wish that he nuly not keep the seals, but have some 
‘ other CahincA office. But if Lord Cast^eagh gives np the War- 
‘ deportment, 1 think Conning would be satu£|fid, for the present at 
‘ least.’ ( ThitM, ib. p. 80.) An abstract ri^ tbe entire correspondenee 
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further negotiation, a promise to this efieot was ohUined by 
him from &e Duke of Portland, and sonotioned by the King. 
Lord Camden, who was connected by marriage wilih Lorn 
Castlereagh, was directed by the King to communicate tO him 
a proposal for a new arrangement with ^respect to the War 
department; but Lord Camden found reasons for delayihg the 
pe^ormance of his unpleasant duty; and when,%pon the &ilflsre 
of the expedition becoming known, Mr. Canning reminded the 
Duke of Portland that the time was come for transferring Lord 
CasUereagh’s seals to Lord Wellesley, the Duke informed him 
that nothing had been done to prepare Lord Castlereagh for 
the announcement, and that he hims^f was about to retire from 
office. It had been for some time apparent that the Duke of 
Portland could not remain at the bead of tlje Ministry, and Mr. 
Canning had put forward his claims for that post. He laid 
a foundation for this arrangement by affirming the principle 
that the head of the Ministry ought to be in the House of 
Commons. This, as he considered, reduced the question to a' 
choice between Perceval and himself* ; and he asserted his 
claims to a preference over Perceval. The King and the 
Cabinet, however, did not concur in this view f; and therefore, 
on the receipt of the Duke of Portland’s answer, Mr. Canning, 
having failed in procuring the removal of Lord Castlereagh and 
in becoming the successor of the Duke of Portland, lost no time 
in resigning his office. jSo sooner had this step been taken 
than Lord Camden found it necessary to disclose to Lord 

which passed between Mr. Canning and his colleagues on this occa¬ 
sion' is given in Phipps’s Mem. of Ward, ib. p. 222-246. See also 
the letters of Lord Mulgrave, Wlio was a member of the Cabinet, ib. 
p. 206-217. 

* See Mr. Canning’^ letter to Mr. Perceval, of Aug. 31., in Phipps’s 

era. of Ward, ib. p. 229. 

t Concerning Mr. Canning’s endeavours to succeed the Duke of 
Portland as Prime Minister,^ see Lord Eldon’s letters.' (Twiss, ib. 
p. 88. 90. 93.) In a letter of September 14. Lord Eldon says: 

‘ Mr. dinning thinks proper that his determination not to act under 

* a third person, or to.do anything else, but be himself Minister, should 

* remain unshaken; and his resignation is certain.’ Soon after the 

Dnke of Portland’s paralytic stroke in August^ the King informed 
his Ministers that they must soon look out for a new cMef. (lb; p. 
78.) A full account of Mr. Cannings movements at this rime is idso 
given in' Mr. Dardis's letter in Court and Cab., ib. p. ^(M197.' ThU 
double ground of Mr. Canning’s resignation was also'known tb Lovd 
Grenville, at the time. (lb. p. 372.) A part of Mr. Cannii^ plali was 
that Mr. Percevsd should become Chancellor Instead of Lord'^don. 
(TwisE^ ib. p. 90.) ‘ • 
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Ca&tlei«agh all that bad passed respecting himself and his de¬ 
partment. Lord Castlereagh, without hesitation, rongned the 
office, from which he consi&i^ himself to have been virtually 
dismissed without his knowledge.* Ten days afterwards he 
wrote to Mr. Cannins to demand satisfaction; which demand 
was promptly complied with. On the 2l8t of September they 
met on ^tney'^Heath, attended by Lord Yarmouth and Mr. 
0. Ellis, as their respective seconds; two shots were exchanged, 
and at the second fire MK Canning received his adversary’s ball 
in his thigh, and a button was shot off the right breast of Lord 
Castlereagh’s coat. The parties then separated. The ground 
on which Lord Castlerei^u demanded this satisfiiction was, that 
Mr. Canning had conceamd from him the promise which he had 
obtained for his removal, and had continued to act with him in 
the Cabinet, to the extent of allowing him to send out on im¬ 
portant expedition, without communicating to him the step 
which he had taken. Mr. Canning’s defence was, that the 
concealment had not been owing to him, and that he had re- 
peateffiy urged that the matter should be communicated to Lord 
Castlereagh. Without going into the merits of this dispute, we 
may be permitted to ^press our concurrence with the view of 
Sir S. Romilly, that, according to the strictest code of honour. 
Lord Castlereagh was not justified in sending a challenge, or 
Mr. Canning in accepting it; and that the case was not one 
which was fitted for the arbitrement of the pistol, f Mr. WUber- 
force is , doubtless right in attributing Lom Castlereagh’s con¬ 
duct on this occasion to his Irish education and habits.^ At the 
same time, we are bound to admit that the prevuling opinion of 
that period, more favourable to duelling than the opinion of the 


* The respective versions of this somewhat intricate transaction, 
given by Lora Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, and Lord Camden,«.Witb 
the letters between Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, may be 
read in the Ann. Beg. for 1809, p. 504-^. 51&-30. A commentary 
upon it, written by Mr. Canning himself,, or by‘one of his confidebtial 
friends, was inserted in the Quarterly Beview for Nov. 1809| vol. ii. 
p. 412., and attracted much attention at the time. 

Lord Castlereagh addressed an explanation to the E3ng in refer¬ 
ence to this transaction, and the King sent him a full answer, dated 
Oct. 8.1809, in which Eds Majesly states that Lord Wellesley’s name, 
as suecesrar tc Lord Castlereagh, was submitted to him in June, and 
that it was then intended that the proposed orrangeinents slmnld be 
immisdiatety^ oommnnieated to Lord C^ereogh. (Mem>' and Cor. of 
Lefd'C^lereagfa^ vol. i. p. 18.) 
t Memoirs, vol, ii. p. 298. ^ 

% 3^e, ttihlii. p. 426^31. <Manent(]#Bays) vestigia ruris.’ 
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present day, justified Lord Castlereagh’s conduct, and con¬ 
sidered the proTOcation as adequate. 

The Portland Administration was now diss^dved, having 
lasted just two years and a half. The Duke hiim^ cmly 
surrired his resignation a few weeks. < Early in August he 
had been seized by paralysis in returning to Bulstrom from 
a Council, and had been taken out of his carriage, speechless 
and insendble.* * * § The two principal members of the Cabinet, 
after Mr. Perceval, had likewise re£gned. In this state of 
things the King authorised Mr. Perceval to communicate with 
Lords Ghrenville and Grey, for the purpose of forming an 
extended and combined Administrflftion.t Lord Grenville, on 
the receipt of this communication, journeyed from Cornwall to 
London, and, on his arrival, sent to Mr. Perceval a refusal to join 
the existing Ministers, alleging, as a reason, that his junction with 
them would be considered as a dereliction of public prindple.| 
A dmilar answer was sent W Lord Grey from Northumber¬ 
land. The letters of Lord Grenville, published by the Duke 
of Buckingham, show clearly that at this time he entertained 
a strong repugnance to office §; partly on account of its troubles 
and anxieties, and partly on account of his conviction that he 
would obtain no &ir support from the King. It appears that 
the arrangement contemplated by Mr. Perceval was, that Lord 
Grenville ehould be First Lord of the Treasury, and himself 


* Letter of Mr. FremantH Aug. 13. 1809. (Court and Cab., ib. 
p. 348.) He died of an operation for the stone. 

t That the King consented with the utmost reluctance to this step, 
advised by his Cabinet^ appears from Lord Eldon's letters in Twiss. 
(Ib. p. 97-8.) 

1. Mr. Perceval to Lord Grenville, Sept. 23. 1809. Lord Gren¬ 
ville to Mr. Perceval, Sept 25. and 29. (Court and Cab., ib. p. 
374-6.) 

§ It appears from a letter to his brother, the Marquis of Buck¬ 
ingham, March 7.1807, that Lord Grenville was under an impression 
that ‘ he was not competent to the management of men.* * I never 
*was so naturally (he odds)^ and toil aud anxiety more and more 
‘ unfit me for it.* {Court and Cab.^ ib. p. 133.) In letters to Lord 
BackuKhain, of 26. and 27., he expresses his joy at his relief 

from office. (lb.^p. 148, 149.) In a letter to Lord Buckingham, of, 
Jan. 27. 1810, written at the time when the Govenm^t was defeated 
by the Opposition in the House of Commons, on . the Walcheren 
questioi^ t<trd Grenville says: — * You love iqe, X am sure, too well, 

* to wish to see me embark^ in such a project as toat oPcarry^ on 

* a Government in these times, with a Court ixffiuence actively pxerted, 

* as before to und^mine me.* {Court and Codi., ib. .p. MS6.Xg^' 
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Hoine Secretaij.* Mr. Perceval next addreeaed himself to 
Xiord Sidmouth) seeking, however, not his accession to the 
Government, but that of some of lus firiends. The reason 
assigned for this CAiirse was, ihat some of the old Pittite con¬ 
nexion entertained objections .to Lord Sidmouth, and it was 
therefore feared' that they would be alienated from the Go¬ 
vernment^ imd determined in favour of Mr. Canning. To 
this overt^ Lord Sidmouth’s friends turned a deaf ear.f In 
consequence of the fulute of these applications, the old Go¬ 
vernment was renewed with as few alterations as possible. 
Mr. Perceval became First Lord of the Treasury, as well as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer }; Lo^ Wellesley succeeded Mr. 
Canning as Foreign S^retary; Lord Hawkesbury assumed 
the War department; and Mr. Kichard Byder took his place 
as Home Secretary. ‘ In this state, Mr. Perceval’s Administra¬ 
tion met Parliament for the session of 1810. In substance, 
it was nothing but the old Government, with the substitution 
of Lord Wellesley for Mr, Canning and Lord CasUereagh. 
With ^pect to the debating efficiency of the Ministry in the 
House of Commons, this change must have been most im¬ 
portant. The Cabinet consisted of ten members, seven of' 
whom were wers; the three commoners were Perceval him¬ 
self, Mr. C. Yorke, and Mr. B. Byder.§' 

The hopes and prospects of England, in respect to the suc¬ 
cess of her stru^lo with Napoleon, may be considered to have 
been at their lowest point of depression at the end of 1809. 
On the other hand, Napoleon was at this time absolute master 
of the entire continent, and ruled it with unresisted sway. Ac¬ 
cordingly he-ceased to fight, from the want any worthy op¬ 
ponent ; he was present at no bhttle between Wagiam, in 
July, 1809, and Smolensko, in the advance upon Moiscow, in 
August, 1812, a period of more than three years. Owing to 
the recent frustration of all our recent military enterprises, 
and to the apparently invincible ascendancy of France upon 
the continent, the pubHe opinion of England was sunk in a 


* Mr. Grenville, Oct. 5.1809. (Court and Cab., ib. p. 381.) 
t Life of ffidmouth, voL iii. p. ^9. 

I It seems that the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
offered on this occasion to Mr. Milnes, the member for Fcnnfret, and 
declined. (Tw^ ib. p. 105. j ' It was also;;,offered to, and'declined 
by, Lord Palmerst^. {Phipps’s Mem. of Ward, vd. i. p. 2^. 279.) 

aUrt of this Cabinet^ see Ann. Beg. frr 181<^ p> 425. Mr. 
Ipehard brother of the late Lcnrd Hanowby, was bom in 1766, 

W diqi^ in 1882. 
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state of inevitable despondency, and the lead^s Oppodtion 
gave expression in ParUament to the most gloomy anfieipar 
tions, and to denundations of the Minister^ io whose mis¬ 
management these national calamities were attributed. It 
is a just remark of Sir Archibald Alison, that both Na¬ 
poleon and the French nation were mided by the debate 
of this time into a belief that the cpntinitaoce of the war 
by England, on the continent, was impossible. These debates 
were carefully reprinted in the * Momteur,’ and form, accord¬ 
ing to Sir A. Alison, a third part of its'contents for the year 
1810.* Either, it was thought, the attempt would not be 
made, because Parliament would refuse the supplies necessary 
for prosecuting hostiUties by land; or, if the attempt were 
made, the English armies would be destroyed. This is not the 
only instance in which important eventS^ have turned upon 
a misconception by foreign Governments of the character of 
our Parliamentary debates, and upon the belief that the de¬ 
sponding and censorious habits of English orators will prevent 
them from consenting to measures of vigour when the moment 
for exertion arrives. It may be added, that Napoleon likewise 
mistook the natural hostility of a Parliamentary Opposition to 
the Government for attachment to himself. 

The meeting of Parliament for the session of 1810 occurred 
on the 22d of January. In both Houses a resolution of 
censure upon Ministers for the military operations of the pre¬ 
ceding year was moved as an amendment to the address. In 
the Lords the motion was made by Lord Grenville and sup¬ 
ported by Lord Grey; it was opposed by Lord Harrowby and 
Lord Liverpool: and, on a division, was negatived by 144 to 92. 
In the Commons the motioh was made by Lord Gower, and 
seconded by Mr. Ward in a speech which ably sums up all the 
main arguments of the Opposition at this period. It was 
supported by Mr. Ponsonby, the leader of the Whig party; 
and opposed by Mr. Perceval and the two ex-Ministers, Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, On a division the Government 
numbered ^63 to 167.t Shortly afterwards Lord Porchester, 
in the House of Commons, moved for the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the expedition to me Schell; the 
Government resisted it, and sustained a defeat, the numbers 

— . .^ - 1 .- .-III. . . , I ... ii m i j i'- 

* Hist of Europe, chap. 59. voL vU. p. 807-821., vol. viS^ pc 
268,269.37a ' ' ' ' 

f The original address was on this oeoarion seconded by iMhr. 
who thus came liurward as a supporter of Mr. Perceval’s G^enuBeht 
at a critical zooment 
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benfie 125 in favour of the tnotion and 186 agdnst it. .Lord 
CaBuereagh voted with the majoritj. The papers relating to this 
expedition hud before Peirliainent contained a narrative drawn up 
by Lord Chatham^ and presented b 7 him to the King. ^This pro¬ 
ceeding was regarded by the Opposition as nnconstitutionalj and 
Mr. Whitbread accordingly followed up the first victory over 
Ministexp, by movii^ for copies of all papers relative to the late 
expedition submitted by Lord Chatham to the King. This mo¬ 
tion likewise was earned hgtunst the Government by 178 to 171.* 
Mr. Whitbread prosecuted the campaign by moving resolutions 
of censure upon Lord Chatham for submitting a private narra¬ 
tive of the expedition to tiie King, which, with an amendment 
proposed by Mr. Canning, were carried by a majority of thirty- 
three (221 to 188), although the Government only met them 
by moving the previous question. In consequence of this vote 
lioid Chatham resigned his office of Master-General of the 
Oi!dqance.t Thus far the course of the Opposition had been 
victorious; but their successes were arrested at the critical 
pmnt.' The inquiry into the Scheldt expedition, which had 
Been carried on by the examination of witnesses at the bar of 
the House, having now reached its close. Lord Porchester, on 
the 21st of March, moved detailed resolutions of'censure upon 
Ministers; but these, after a debate, in which the conduct of 


* Feb. 2S, Upon this division Lord Grenville says, in a letter 
to the Marqnis of Buckingham of Feb. 24.: * I say nothing to you 

* of pur victory last night, as you will bear all the particulars from 

* others. It will, I take h, 1 m worse received at Windsor than any 

* event that has happened this many a day. People are asking this 

* morning whether Perceval will resign upon it. But I think it is 
f clear that he must stay in for his own safe^ till the inquiry is 

* over. Enough has been already proved to make it necessary for 

* him and his colleagues to retain all the support which Ministerial 

* situation can give; and, even so, 1 much doubt whether they can 

* shelter themselves from censure. Lord Chatham's situation seems 
■* quite desperate. He htt got into a scrape, from which 1 don’t see 

* how it is possible for him to extricate hims^.’ (Qmrt and Cab.^ ib. 
p. 426.) 

t * The Goveinmenf are terribly afraid that I shall get them, and 

* myselF, into a sen^. But what can be expected ieam men who 
*are beaten in the House of Commons three times a week? A 

* great deal ntight be doaeniow if there existed in England less party, 

* and more public sentiment, and if there was uiy Government.* 

Wdli/ngton to Astral B^rhdey, lih Apinlf 1810 ; €hmooodt 
p. 20.) This exam^ shows t^t complaints about weak 
wUiiltknmaBts Sometimes oecured in the period the Beform 
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the expedition was defended by Lord Castlereagh, Mr,. Canning, 
and Mr. Ferceyali were ncsatived by 275 to 227 votes. It 
appears that a different residt was anticipated by some at least 
of the Cabinet, and much desired by Lord. WeUesley, who 
expected that, as he had not been involved-in the discredit of 
the Walcheren expedition, he should be called upon to, form 
the new Administration. His plan of a Cabi^pt was matured, 
and he is stated to have been surprised and mortified at the 
actual result. This result was attributed, not so much to the 
exertions of the Government in influencing votes, as to the 
preponderance of their arguments in debate.* Later in the 
session a resolution of censure upon* Ministers, with respect to 
the milita^ operations in Spain, was moved in the House of 
Lords by Lord Lansdowne (who had recently succeeded to the 
title by the death of his elder brother f), and a motion on the 
state of the nation was made by Lord Grey. % The business of 
the Session having been transacted, Parliament was prorogued 
on the 2l8t of June. 

Lord Wellesley appears to have been dissatbfied with the 
existing construction of the Cabinet, and to have chafed under 
the supremacy of Perceval. In order to strengthen it he pro¬ 
posed the incorporation of Lord Sidmouth, Mr. Canning, and 
Lord Castlereagh. Perceval consented somewhat reluetantly 
with respect to the two first, and overtures were accordingly 
made to them; but this arrangement was frustrated by the 
positive refusal of Lord Sidmouth to sit in the same Cabinet 


. * Soo the letters to the Marquis of Buckingham, with the writer’s 
name suppressed, of March 26. and April 2.1810. (Court and Cab., 
ib. p. 427. 430.) The editoris motive for concealing the name of 
this person does not appear, lie seems to have been a Mr. Bardis, 
who is often mention^ in the correspondence: he famished 'in. 
formation to Lord Butiungharo, and was in the confidence ,of Lord 
Wellesley, from whom his authentic facts were derived. Mr. Bardis 
says, in his letter of April 2.: * You will also see that there^ is (me 

* proposed way of determining these difficulties, to which it is strongly 

* hoped that all concerned in this **give and take plate” will accede; 
‘ viz. the putting Lord Wellesley at the head of the Government, 
*when the hunger for place, competitorship, and pretensionB ta^y 

* all, by falling in under h^ banners, be adjusted and satisfied, and 

*thas a strong, consistenl^ and united government be formed.’ 
(p.432.) Ho doubt can exist as to the qimrter in which this view 
originated. > , * 

t John, second Marquis of Lansdowne, died Nov. 15.1809. ‘ - 
X Lord GrmviUe was prevented illness frpm attending Ptu*- 
liament in the latter part of this session. (See Ck>urt and Cab., ib. 
p. 448. 445. 447.) 
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witli Hr. Canning. Upon his refusal'an application was made 
to Ziord Cas^ereagh; but Lord Castlereagh, though con- 
ddering his person^ qtiarrel Tnth Mr. Canning to have been 
settled by what h^ passed^ thought nevertheless that it would 
be detrimental to Im own character tp serve in the same 
Cabinet with hihij and therefore declined the offer. The 
Cabinet did nqt ooneider the aocese^n of Canning alone 
desirable;* Lord 'Wellesley refused to agree to any arrangement 
which should not includeFMr. Canning; and therefore no further 
negotiation took place.* ^ . 

The accession of Lord Welledey to the Foreign department 
confirmed the policy of prosecnting the war in the Peninsula, 
which, though hitherto on the whole unsuccessful, met with 
much support and sympathy in this cotintry, on account of its 
^pular and patriotic character. Sir Arthur Wellesley (created 
Lord WelKngton after the battle of Talavera) had not been 
inactive during the winter and spring: at this time he con¬ 
trived and quietly executed the celebrated lines of Torres 
Yedras, which formed a complete circumvallation round Lisbon. 
When, therefore, Massena invaded Portugal in September, 
1810, he found, to his surprise, his progress arrested by an 
impenetrate bt^er; and after exhausting the country of all 
its resources^ and exposing his army to severe privations, he 
commenced his retreat in November, and finally crossed the 
frontier in March, 1811. This may be considered as the first 
decided reflux in the tide of Napoleon’s fortunes, for the French 
armies never lagain entered Portugal. Its evacuation by Junot 
was provisionm; but its evacuation by Massena was de¬ 
finitive.! 


* See !Mt. Dardis’s letters. Court and Cab., ib. p. 434. 438. 450.; 
Life of Sidmoute, vol. iu. p. 25-28 .; Phipps’s Mem. of Ward, ib. 
p. ^40. 

t The following important remarks on the campaigns of the 
Frraoh m Portu^ occur in a letter addressed by theJDoke of 
Wellington to liord Sidmonth in 1826: •— 

is a very curious circumstance, that,the cause of their de- 
Btmctiqp in Portugal was the same as the real cause of their de- 
structtoii in Russia. The eontempt of all the ordinary rules of war, 
and of the means and gaUantry of their enemy, the want and de-' 
privatioa of food in their own army, and the conseqne^' undis¬ 
ciplined disorders and rickness of,the troops, and tile hafcrbfl of the 
hjmabitaiiti^ produced, ite both eeunliiei^ the deritedditiosL of the 
||*|K«oh andean There was in Basria, beridel,^ iHa^fipost to ag- 
f' <^vate all tiudr ^tresse^ although in some reqpih^' an aidvantaj^e 
to them; and, moreover, the Rnaaian. amdes were ntnb equal m 
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At the end of October, 1810, the King’e mental malady 
returned in an aggravated form; the immediaW pre^posing 
cause being his grief on account of the alarmii^ illness the 
Princess ^Amelia) who died on the 2d of November.* Parlia¬ 
ment met, and after^ some delays caused by uncertainty as to 
the King's state, a . Bill was proposed by limisters, and agreed 
to by TOth Houses, which Constituted the P/ince of, Walas 
Begent, with certain restrictions of his prerogative; these were 
to cease at the end of a year, viz., on the 1st of February, 
1812. The precedent of 1788 was closely followed in the 
Parliamentary course pursued on this occasion. 

When the King’s illness commcgiced, Perceval sought -to 
strengthen his Government by offers to Lord Sidmouth and 
Lord Castlereagh to join, but Lord WeUeriey insisted on the 
inclusion of Mr. Canning in any reorganisation of the Cabinet; 
and, as the same personal incompatibility still existed which 
previously prevented the accession of all the three persons, 
this negotiation again fell to the ground.f 

The political connexions of the Prince of Wales had hitherto 
been with the Whig party. With Mr. Fox he had pretty con¬ 
stantly maintained habits of close intimacy. Since the death 
of Fox, Lord Moira and Sheridan had been his political friends. 
He had always occupied a political position independent of 
the King and the Court, if not ia anta^nism to them; 
and the King’s Ministers had, as such, no title to his esteem. 
Perceval and Lord Eldon hp.d, in fact, earned his bitterest 
hostility by espousing the cause of the Princess uf Wales; a 
course by which they expected to ingratiate themselves with 
the King. The Kcgency restrictions left the Prince’s power of 
changing and selecting his Ministers unlimited; and, while the 
measure was still pending, he took the resolution of consulting 
Lords Grenville and Grey upon the answer to be made to the 
address of the two Houses; and, moreover, of authorising the 
formation of a new Administration, in which Lord Grenvilte 

numbers to the French in Bussia, both daring the attack and the 
retreat, than 1 ever, was to the French in Portugal.* Lord 

Sidmouth, voL iii. p. 25.) 

* See the accounts in Court and Cab., ib. p. 458-483. (Lord 
Grenville’s letter in p. 475. is misdated Nov. 30. for Oct. 30.) Full 
particulars as to the King’s state at this t^e wiU be found in Ike 
evidence of the physidans beforp the Comimttees of botk Houses (in 
Hansard’s^ Deba^). The physicians expected hiaf .recovery^, not- 
withstand^ his age, which was seyenty^o. George. In. • was 
bom on the 4th . of June^ 1738. 

t Conrt and Cab., ib. p. 478. 



^ The mi. *. Oct.: 
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tQ be First Xiord of tbe Treniati^.*' ‘ Differences, however, 
imine^^y srdse as. tgi ^e jpreip^amn of the answer; Lord 
imd Sheridini were „al8o (Mp^uid, and^n.a^wer pre¬ 
pared by tbe latter was preferred to that proposed, hy 
Grenville and Lord Grey.f The I^HnGe'W^as likewise 
pressed^hrougb reports of the phydbians, with the prohab 
o^ the h^gs B^edy recovery, and (^nsequent resumption of 
the roy^ ^functions. Under ^epe ^hcumstances the Prince, oh 
the 4w Febru^, IQll, fhe ^ay before the Regency 3111 
recmved the sanction of the great seal, addressed a letter to 
Mr. Perceval, stating that it was not his intention to remove 
the^.<»i8ting Ministers fropi office. He added, that this step 
was dictated exclusively by his filial duty and affection.^ The 
Fil'ince is, related to have been informed by one of the physicians, 
that, when the Kihg came to lenm the change of Ministers, his 
malady would undergo so great an exacerbation as to put an 
end to his life, and Uiat the Pnnee would thus virtually become 
guilty of parri(nde.§ In the course of ilic yjsar, however, the 


* See Mr. Homer's letter of Jan. 18.1811 (Life, vol. ii. p. 74.), and 
Lord Gmnville’s to Mr. Horner, of 22. Jan., informing him that there 
is a question of a new Administration, in which he (Lord Grenville) 
is,tQ be First Lord of the Treasury, and Mr. Tierney Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and offering him the office of Secretary to tho Treasury. 
The ofier to. Mr. Horner was declined, (lb. p. 77.) Sir S. llomilly 
confirms this account as to Lord Grenville, and adds that Lord Grey, 
Mr. G^Ponsonby, and Mr. Whitbread were to be the three Secre¬ 
taries m State, Lord Holland First Lord of the Admiralty, r' . Lord 
E^ine Speaker of the House of Lords, with the Groat Seal in Com¬ 
mission. (Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 359.) Mr. Wilberforcc adds a rcpo"t 
that XiOfrd Lansdowne was to be Loi*d Lieutenant of Ireland. (Lite, 
voL iii. p. 492~4.) Another report was that Lord Moira was to be 
Lord Lieutenant of Irehmd, and Sheridan Irish Secretary. (Moore’s 
Life of Sheridan, vol. ii. ip. 409.) 

-♦t Moore, ib. p. 379-407. 

^ Tlie lance’s letter, and Mr. Perceval's answer, are printed in 
the- Ann. Beg., 1811, - State Papery p. 279.. There seems to be a 
mistake in tlm dates, for the Prince's letter is dated Feb. 4., and Mr. 
Perceval's letter, which speaks of the Prince’s letter *of last night,' 
is dajti^ Feb. 11. The Pnnce's letter is stated to have been'Composed 
W Stferidan. (Moore^ vol. !i. p. 408. Compare l^pps's lUciu; of 
Ward, ih. p. 376-384) 

§ of Sir S. Boaiilly, ib. p. 361.^It seems that^llfiiristerial 
lud even been arranged on the snppositihn M the King's 
]Q|MMtioii,.to,healtl^ and of Jbis resumption of his fnnetimis in May. 
nPK«- of Buc^^hainVMemoirs of Court of dtwing 

3lMg^aey,''voL L«p. 31. In a letter to Xlhf/BWlre of Apm. ^4. 
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Kind’s malady assumed a permanent form, and his physicians, 
when examined by both Houses of Parliament in January, 
1812, declared that there was no hope of amendment. 

The Parliamentary session of 1811 — the first session of the 
Regency — ■ \<ras not eventful. The restoration of the Duke of 
ITork to the oflSce of Commander-in-chief created a debate; 
and the depreciation of the Bank of England iv>te, under the 
system of inconvertibility, began to attract attention;*but the 
session closed on the 24th of July without-any great party 
struggle.* 

The campaign in the Peninsula for this year was not much more 
fertile in events. Portugal had now keen finally liberated from 
the French armies by tlic battle of Fuentes de Onoro; but the 
captuK! of Tarragona by the French, Lord Beresford’s battle 
of Albuera, General Graham’s battle of Bhrosa, and the un¬ 
successful attempts of Lord Wellington on Badajos and Ciudad 
Rodrigo left matters in Spain nearly in a state of equilibrium. 

The month of February, 1812, was the period at which the 
restrictions on the Regent were to expire; and, although they 
•lid not limit his choice of Ministers, they included the officers 
(»f the household, and other branches of the prerogative, so tliat 
their cessation created an epoch in his authority. The first 
effect of this cessation came by anticipation, in the shape of 
Lord Wellesley’s resignation, who, in January, announced to 
the Prince that he could no longer continue to serve under 
Mr. Perceval, and must withdraw from the Government as soon 
as ih-- iestrictions had expired. Jjord Wellesley had, during the 
ijist year, been in frequent controversy wiUi Perceval, and 
.1 almost open mutiny agaiiflt his ascendancy; in particular, 
lio had urged the policy of mtficing concessions to the Catholics, 
in v.’liich, though resolutely resisted by Perceval, he had 
hitherto ajjpareiitly carried the Prince with him. He likewise 
coLaplained that Perceval did not prosecute the military opera¬ 
tions in the Peninsula with sufficient vigour. Upon Lord* 
Wellcslcy’s resignation the Foreign seals were offered by Per- 

1812, reviewing the previous eighteen months, Lord Eldon says of 
the Prince Regent:—‘My own real opinion is, that, whatever motives. 
‘ his friends or foes may, in their coDjectui*es, ascribe his late conduct 
‘ to, he has been principally governed by a feeling that, if his father 
‘ should recover, he would never forgive himself if he sufiered him 
‘ to awake to a scene in which the father should see the servants dis- 
* carded by his son.’ (Twtss, ib. p. 197.) 

* It seems that a negotiation took place near the end of this session 
for a junction of Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning w|th Lord Gren-i 
ville and the Whig party. (Mem. of Reg., ib. p. 103.) > 
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ocYal to Xiord Castlercagh, who peremptorily declined them, on 
the ground that the offer was me;rdy teii^>orary and provisionaL 
jPerceval likewise proposed overtures to Low Sidmputh; but 
the Prince, who had at tlus^ time a personal repugnance to 
Lord Sidmouth, positively refused hss consent* 

Such was the portion of the Ministry when the restrictions 
expired. ThcjiKing’s^tate was at this time eonsidered hope¬ 
less, and the Begent lelt that, for all practical purposes. Ins 
reign had begun. Beii^ now his own master he took the step, 
which he . was expected to take, of making an offer to the 
leaders of the Whig opposition. How far he was sincere in 
this offer it is not determine; on the one hand he was 

influenced by his old political connexihns, and by the expec¬ 
tations of the Whig' party; on the othi by the wishes of 
Udanchester House; and by the resentment of Lord Yarmouth 
for his recall in 1807.t The course which he adopted was, 
however, so tortuoiu, tliat he could hardly have entertained any 
etron^ desire of its success. He communicated to the Cabinet 
his wish that a proportion should be made to Lords Grenville 
4Uid Grey; whereupon Mr. Perceval prepanod the draft of a 
letter for his consideration, which was ^bmitted to him on 
the 12th of Pebruary. Tltis draft was unsatisfactory to the 
Prince, on the ground that it was likely to cause the failure of 
the negotiatiou; and on the following day he produced the 
letter which was actually sent. It was shown to Mr. Perceval 
and to Lord Wellesley, the former of whom highly approved of 
it, while the latter warmly remonstrated against it4 The 
letter, dated Feb. 13., is addressed to the Duke of York; it 
.begins by a review of the evenft of the preceding year; the 
Prince attributes his continuanceHif the existing Ministers to a 
sense of duty to tlie King. He dwells with satisfaction upon 
the military events, of the year of Begeucy, and announces his 
wirii to persevere in the Peninsular wai*. After these prcli- 
tbinary observations, he arrives at the material portion of the 
letter. Haviitg dedored that * he has no predilections to in- 

* Letter of Mr. Dardis, Feb. 1.1812, hn Mem. of Beg., ib. p. 21£. 
Lord Temple, ib. p. 247. Pearse’s Life of Lord Wellesley, vol. lii. p. 
208. Lord Wellesley'and his friends fully expected that jthe Prince 
would make him Prime Minister when the restrictions ceased. (Mem. 
of Beg., ib. p. 170.) Gonceming Lord Welleri^'s exaggerated opinion 
of his o«m importance at tide period, see Phipps’s of.Ward, ib.' 

p. 42,4. 

t ISee Lord GrenviUe’s letter, 6 Jan. 1812. (Mgsa. of Bog., ib. p. 
178.) . • 

% Mem. of Beg., ib.^. 257. 
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* dulge, no resentments to gratify^ no objects to attfun but such 

* as are common to the whole empire/ he esmresses a wish that 

* some of those )>er8onB with whom the early habits of his public 

* life were formed would strengthen his hands, and ibrm a part 
' of his Government.* ' With such support (he adds), end dided 
^ by a vigorous and united Administration, formed on the most 

* Hberal basis, I shall look with additional sonfid^ce. to 

* ]^8p6rous issue of the most arduous contest in which Ghreat 

* Britain was ever engaged.* Pie lastly authorises the Duke'of 
York to communicate the letter to Lord Chrey, who is to show 
it to Lord Grenville.* 

The offer thus conveyed to Ldrds Grey and Grenville, 
through the Duke of York, was rightly considered by them 
not as an authority to form a new Administration, but as a 
proposal to them to join the existing Government with certain 
modifications. They, moreover, believed that the direction to 
communicate first with Lord Grey was intended to sow jealousy 
between the two lords, because Lord Grenville had since 1806 
acted as leader of the Whig party in the House of Lords. 
The attempt, however, failed: they agreed without hesitation 
to decline the offer; and on Feb. 15. addressed a letter to the 
Duke of York, in wliich they informed him of t^eir decision. 

* All personal exclusion (they said) we entirely disclaim. We 

* rest on public measures; and it is on this ground alone that 
‘ we express without reserve the impossibility of our uniting 

* with the present Government. Our differences of opinion are 

* too many and too important to, admit of such an union.* They 
proceed to advert to the state of Ireland, and to express a firm 
persuasion of the necessity pf a ' total change of the present 
‘ system of government in that country,’ and of the immediate 
repeal of the civil disabilities of the Catholics. The two lords 
waited on the Duke of York with their answer, ve^ho received 

* This letter was versified by Moore in his celebrated parody ~ 

* At length, dearest Freddy, the moment draws nigh,* &c., which is 
one of the wittiest and'most pungent pieces of poljtic^ satire in our 
language. Tho passage in which the Prince declfues that be has no 
predilections was naturally that most resented by the Whig party, 
and is thus happily rendered by Moore: — 

* I am proud to declare I have no predilections, 

Hy heart is a sieve where some scattered affections 
Are just danced about for a moment or two, ■ 

And the finer they are, the more sure to gd through.* 

The sensaticMi which the appeanuice of this parody prodiiedd is 
described in a letter from Moore to his mother. (Mem. of Mpoze, voL 
i. p. 267.) 
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them with cordiality, and expressed great solicitnde for the 
daboesB of the negotiation. As soon as he had read the letter 
he insisted strongly that the Prince’s intention had been mis* 
understood; that he did hot wish to confine them to junction 
with the existing Government, but invited them to rally round 
him.' The Duke of York then urged Lords Grey and Gren- 
tille, upon this assurance from him, to take back their answer 
and reconsider it This proposal they respectfully declined, 
tfao^h they entertained no doubt t)f ^ the Duke’s .sincerity; 
stating as their reason that the language of the Prince’s letter 
aduutted of only one interpretation, and that >they saw no 
pro^ct of removing theh’ grounds of difference with Mr. Per- 
oeviu and his colleagues.* 

The Prince treated this answer as final, and immediately 
informed Perceval that he would be continued as Minister.f 
On learning this result. Lord Wellesley hastened to Carlton 
House, in order to surrender his seals; and was with some 
difiSculty induced to retain them for a few days. On the fol* 
lowing day. Lord Wellesley sent through Lord Eldon a mes> 
sage' to Perceval that his recent conduct towards himself had 
been unmannerly, disrespectfial, and contrary to the tenour of 
his professions; but tha^ when out of office, he would cease to 
feel any resentment towards him, from gratitude at being re¬ 
lieved from the degrading situation of serving under him. At 
his audience of leave Lord Wellesley earnestly implored the 
Pribce not to form a Government upon the principle of main¬ 
taining the Catholic disabilities, which would be the case if he 
continued Peroeval; and he denounced in strong terms the 
blindness and selfishness of the statesmen who clung to this 
policy. The seals of the Foreign Office were now delivered to 
Lord Castlercagh, who held them for the ten years until his 
death in 1822.| Lord Camden resigned the Presidency of the 

135 - 

* Letters of Lord Temple and Mr. Grenville. (Mem. of Reg., ib. 
p. 236. 237.) 

I Twiss’s Life df Eldon, vol. h. p. 189.; Lord Grenville to the Mar¬ 
quis of Buckingham, Feb. 17. ib. p. 238. Mr. Grenville mentions that 
the Duke of York sent a verbal message from the Prince Regent to 
Lord Grey, to say that .he trusted that what had passed would make 
no interruption in their private friendship; afterwards he adds: — 
‘Canning’s language is reported to US as violent as ever against 

* Perceval, and* to regret nothing*^ in our conduct «xcept that we did 
‘ not sufficient temporise with the Prinee to have succeeded in 

* turning out’ Percevm, which, Canning ‘says, we miglrt easily have 
« done.* (Ib. p. 209.) 

% Mem. of Reg,, ib. 257-262. 268. 
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Council, and was succeeded by Lord Sidmouth; but he re> 
muned a member of the Cabinet without office. Lord Sid¬ 
mouth, it seems, expressed at the time his satisfaction at this 
junction, on the ground that he would be associated with those 
who had acted under him as Prime Minister, and that he should 
not be exposed to the treatment which he had experienced from 
Mr. Pitt in 1805.* * * § , • 

On reviewing this transaction, we perceive t^t the* Prince’s 
proposal came in an indirect, ungracicus, and suspicious form, 
and was calculated to deter the two leaders from acceptance, 
and even from negotiation. Neither of the latter was disposed 
to make a concession in order to remove difficulties. Lord 
Grenville, in particular, was strongly disinclined to office, and 
entertain^ a rooted dbtrust of the Prince’s sincerity.! Lord 
Grey entirely concurred with him as to their joint answer.' 
There can be no doubt that the words of the letter were incon¬ 
sistent with the Duke of York’s interpretation; that the Prince 
meant only to offer a junction is indeed obvious &om the fact 
that he originally instructed Perceval to prepare his letter.! 
Whether if the two leaders had asked for an audience, and had 
come into personal communication with the Prince, a different 
result would have been obtained, is uncertain. It is dear that 
the Duke of York believed the Prince to liave intended some¬ 
thing more than to make an offer in order that it might be 
refused. The simie was likewise Lord Wellesley’s conviction. 
His animosity against Perceval was now at its height; and he 
seems to have thought that the Prince would have consented to 
the formation of a Ministry founded upon a junction between 
Lords Grenville and Grey on the one hand, and himself and 
Mr. Canning on the other. ■ Perceval’s only .support came from 
Manchester House; and the Prince had until lately entertamed 
a strong repugnance for Lord Eldon. § Even after the brdmh 


* Life of Sidmouth, vol. iii. p. 73. * 

!' * 1 have been betrayed once by the King, and 1 have no taste for 
affording to, his son the same opportunity, when 1 have so Httle 
cause to doubt that he has the same disposition.’ (Lord Gr^ville to 
the M^uis of Buckingham, ISthFeb. 1811; of Beg., ib. p. 224.) 

. ! Sir S. BomUly considers the offer to have been for a coalition' 
with Perceval, to have been insincere, uid to have been properly 
rejected. (Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 10-12.) 

§ In a letter of j^pril, 1812, Lord Eldon says of the Prince: —1 
‘ have his own authority for believing that the kingdom produced no 
* man whom he more hated'than your friend the writer of this letter ’ 
( TmsSf ii. p. 197.), which statement he repeats in another eubsequ^^ 
letter. {Ib. p. 225.) . r o • . 
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6i< the negotiation with the Whig leaders, Xord Wellesl^ 
entertained hopes that he would be preferred to F^evoL^ 
The Prince’s anger at the answer made.to his letter likewise 
seems inconsistent 'vdth the supposition that he meant nothing 
real*; for if he had simply called forth the answer which he 
expected and wished to obtain, there was nothing to provoke 
his resentment^ • < 

Mr. Perceval, however, was not destined to enjoy for long 
the fruits of the Begeift’s favour. On the 11th of May, just 
three months afitmr the correspondence which led to the renewm 
of his lease of office, he was shot by Bellingham in the lobby of 
the House of Commons. «>The suddenness and atrocity of this 
act created much public sympathy, and stimulated the liberality 
of the House of Commons, who, in consequence of a message 
from the Prinoe B^ent recommending a proviuon 'for his 
family, voted 50,000/. to his children, an annuity of 2000/. to 
his wi^w^ and an annuity of 1000/. to his eldest son. They 
also voted^-monument to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

.The-Administration of Mr. Perceval was now dissolved, having 
lasted two. years and nine months. The Cabinet deliberated 
whether; with Lord Liverpedi as Prime Minister, they* were 
strong enough to carry on the Government, without maMng 
overturm either to Lords Grey and Grepville, or* to Lord Wel¬ 
lesley and Mr. Canning. They dec^^ this question in the 
negative |; and accordingly, by tl|^ command of the Prince 


• Mem. of Beg., ib. p. 260. 

f The Prince *is iurJous indeed with indignation against the 
‘ “early friends.*” (Lord Eldon, March 30. 1612; Tpiss, vol. ii. 
p. 193.) * The language of Carlton Hbuse is said to be full of anger.^ 
(Lord Grenville, Feb. 17.; Mem. ofBeg.,ib. 238.) The language of the 
Prince against the writers of the letter was so violent at a dinner at 
Carlton House, that when the Princess Charlotte went away to mak^ 
bar first appearance at the opera, she rose in ..tears, and spoke 
strongly to Sheri^n as he* led her out, upon the distress-which she 
had felt in heanhg her fath^s expressions. It should be added, 
that when she was at the opera, seeing Lord Grey ifi tire box oppAsite 
to her, she got up and kissed her liand to him repeatedly, in the sight 
of the whole house. (11% Grenville, Feb. 24.1812; Mem. of Beg., ib. 
pc .250. ; Phipps’s MenL of Ward, ib. p. 482.) This incident gave 
ripe to the beautiful stanzas of Lord Byron Weep,-daughter of 
* a' royal line,’ &e. Lord Byron, in his Journal, 18th Feb. 1814, 
deiaiWes them as * the stanzas On Princess Charlotte’s weeping at 
‘B^gency’s speech to Lauderdale in 1812.’ Tha Princess Char¬ 
lotte was at tlua time sixteen years ol^ She was bom Jan. 7. 
1796.' '--r- 

:|: Twiss, Life of Mdoh, vol. ii. p. 209. 
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Begent, Lord Liverpool, on May 17., invited, ihe two latter 
Btateemen to join the Administration.. This offer was declined 
by both: by Lord Wellesley, on the ground of the heStiHly 
of the Govm’nment to the Catholic Question, and their ^want ^ 
vigour in prosecuting the Spanish war; by Mr. Canning on'idie 
former ground alone.* Tl» Prince would probably have been 
satisfied with this attempt at strengthening his GrQvernment, andL 
have filled up the vacant ofiices with persons of second-rate im-' 
portance, if his path had not been crossed by a motion of Mr* 
Stuart Wortley, who, on May 21., carried b^ 174 to 170 votes 
an Address for the formation of a strong and efficient Adminis¬ 
tration. The result oif this Address was, that Lord Wellesley 
was authorised to prepare the plan of a Ministry, and to submit 
it to the Prince. His first step, in pursuance of this authority, 
was to ihquire, through Mr. Canning, whether Lord Liverpool 
and his colleagues, or any of them, would join a Government 
formed by Lord Wellesley upon the principles of an early set-v 
tlement of the Catholic Question, and a vigorous prosecution 
of the Spanish war. This application produced an immediate 
refusal on the part of Lord Liverpool and liis colleagues. A 
similar communication was at the same time made orally ta 
Lords Grey and Grenville; but this communication produced 
. nothing but a naemorandum, commenting on the two principles 
laid down by Lord Wellesley, promising a warm support to the 
removal of Catholic disabilities, and expressing a qualified and 
conditional opiiuon on the. mode of prosecuting the war in 
Spain.f At this stage of the business, the Prince put an end 
to the unlimited commission which he had given to Lord Wel¬ 
lesley, and authorised him tor^ communicate to Lords Grey and 
Grenville the following proposal: viz. that Lord Wellesley 
should be First Lord of the Treasury, and he charged with the^ 
formation of the Government; that Lord Moira, Lord Er^in^ 
and Mr. Canning should be members of the Cabinet; and that 
Lords Grey and Grenville should recommend four other name^ 
if the Cabinet should consist of twelve, and ffre if it should 
con»t of thirteeu. This proposal was .rejected by Lords Gr^ 
and Grenville; on the ground that it was proposed to coustruct 

*• See the papers relative to Lord Liverpool’s proposal , to Lord- 
Wellesley and Mr. Canning, in Ann. Beg. 1812, p. 346-^0* 

t Lords Grey and Crenelle gave this memorandum to Jjord 
Wellesley, and acemnponied iit witl^n oral statement that * it did not 

* appear there was any authority from the Prince to oommunicalih 

* with them, and therefore they ddd not consider themselves as ent^tad 
‘ into a negotiation for making an Administration.* {Mem. 

lb. p. 317.1 ■ . [ V ' 
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Cabinet on * a eystem of counteraction inconsistent with the 
*jpro8ecutiou of any uniform and beneficial course of policy.’ 
l%eir answer was sent on tiie 3rd of June, and Lord Wm<- 
ksley’s hopes of forming a Ministry thus came to on end; 
although the Prince had, as it appears, given him every assist' 
ance for accomplishing his object. Lord Moira now appeared 
ai a principal upon the scene. On the 5th he addressed Lo^s 
Grey and (Renville, referring to a previous letter of his own, 
and requesting an interview with them for the purpose of re¬ 
moving misunderstflndingB. The two lords, however, in a note 
of the same day, courteously, but decidedly, refused to enter 
npon any unauthorised discussions. On die following day* Lord 
Moira came forward with authority to form an Administration, 
and with special instructions to address himself to Lords Grey 
:and Grenville. An' interview thereupon took place, in which 
explanations were given respecting the Catholic Question, the 
differences with America, and other questions of urgency, which 
the two lords deemed satisfactory; Lord Moira likewise stated 
that he had received his commission without any restriction or 
limitation. . All preliminary difficulty as to fundamentals wns 
therefore removed; a question was, however, put to Lord Moira, 
whether the great offices of die household would be included in 
the political changes. Lord Moira declined to give a posi¬ 
tive assurance on this point; but Lords Grey and Grenville 
'considered it ^indispensable that the connexion of the great 

* offices of the Court., with the political Administration, should 

* be olearly established in its first arrangements.’ U|)on this 
point of difference the. negotiation was broken oil^ and was not 
afterwards renewed.* 


The Prince thought that the attempts which he had thus 
made sufficed to satisfy the Address of the House of Commons, 
and he accordingly set about repmring the breaches in his exist- 
^ Ministry, without the introduction of any leading statesmenr 
ifito the Cabinet Lord Liverpool became First Lord of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Yansittart Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Mr. Bichard Byder resigned the Home Office to Lord iBid- 
mouth;' and Lord Harrowby became President of* the Council. 
Lord Bathurst passecLfrom the Board of Trade to the depart¬ 
ment of War and Cplonies. The other Ministers remaffied' 


papers relating to the nqgptiatiras of the Mar|[ais Wellesley 
aa4^he ]^1 of Moira, for forming a new Administration, Ann., 

86(>r378i.. Moore attributes Lord Moira^s coftduct respecting 
<tiie household to a point of honour; his opinion bdng adverse to the 
line which be took. (Mem. of Moore, vsl. i. p. 287«) 
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as before; the lead of the House of Commons bdmg now as¬ 
sumed by Lord Gasdereogh. 

The history of this negotiation shows that the Prince was 
desirous of bringing about a junction of Lord Wellesley and 
Mr. Canning with the existing Ministers, and that he gave 
Lord Well^iey sufficient powers for effecting this object, if the 
personal and political objections could have,been overcome. 
But although he authorised negotiation with the WHig leaders, 
he did not communicate with thenf directly, or give them 
powers for the formation of a Government.*,. They again 
were inclined to take advantage of every presentable ground for 
repu^ting the advances m^e .to»them, and for justifying a 
ref^il, unless tiiey received a direct. and unlimited authority 
fbiporming a Ministry.f The offer made by Lord Wellesley, 

fording which Lords Moira and Etskinc, together with 

m 

* * In a confidential report of an interview of Lord Wellesley with 
the Prince Begent, on May 25. 1812, the Prince is represented to 
have said, that * as to making a proposition for a junction with Op- 
‘ position, nothing should over induce him to employ them. That 
‘ he had no objection to one or two of them individually; but, as a 

* body, be would rather abdicate the Regency than ever come into 
^contact with them.* The writer adds: ‘It is useless to state the 
‘outrageous vehemence with which the Prince abused the Oppo- 
‘ sition.’ (Mem. of Beg., ib. p. 322, 323.) This conversation took 
place in the int^val between the attempt of Lord Wellesley and the 
commission given* to Lord Moira. During the first year of the 
Regency frequent attacks had been made on the Prince at meetings, 
in ffie press, and partly in Parliament, all oT which emanated from 
Whig quarters; they could not fail to leave their sting behind. When 
this negotiation was at an entl. Lord Moira was offered and accepted 
the Garter. What passed afterwards is related by Moore, who was 
on terms of friendly communication with Lord Moira, in a letter 
written at the time: ‘ On the Friday Lord Moira went to the. levee, 
‘*and was installed. The next da^ the Prince had' a great dinn^of 
‘ what he called friends, to which Lord Moira was not invited. 

* And three times that day, both before and after dinner, he de. 
f dared that if Lord Grenville had been forced upon him he should 

* have abdicated. This was his- expression. A friend of onrs was 

* there, and ■masked if this declaration was tfi be kept a secret; and 
‘%ie of the princes who was present told him not; that tiie Begwt 
‘wished to have it known. This is an absolute fact, and shows 
‘ what a dupe p(mr Lord Moira was.* (Mem. of Moore, voLi. p. £96.) 

f In a letter to the Marquis qf Buckingham, written on June 5., 
the day befiq^ tiie ofi^ of Lord Moira, Lord Grenville Bays: ‘1 
‘grieve'to say it, but my opinion now is, that the thing muut finally 
‘come to us m a shape in which we shall be' compelted to look at it.* 
(Mem. of Beg., ib. p. 351.) ' 
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fi^e persons to be named by Lords Grey and Grenville, were to 
be members of the Cabinet, would have given the Whigs a 
majority in a Cabinet of thirteedl* The point upon which, the 
final negotiation went'off was not of any great importance, and 
must be cemsideFed to have been rather a. pretext than a real 
motive; especially as Lord. Yarmouth subsequently stated in 
ParUament^ that be and tbe other high ofBcers of the household 
would have resigned if the intended Ministry had been formed. 
This intention had indeed' been impaled to Sheridan, in order 
that it might be communicated to Lords Grey and Grenville; 
but he concealed the fact, with the deliberate object of frufr- 
trating the negotiation.t We willingly recognise the high sense 
of honour and indexible, int^ity. which actuated the Whig 
leaders on this occasion, which made them resent the very sue- 
pirion of accepting place without power; and whUh induced 
them to refuse office unless they could obtain it precisely on 
their own terms4 At the same time we cannot but think thaf 
the country suffered materially in its best interests by a de> 
dsion whiim excluded from the Government, for a long series 
of years, some of the ablest, wisest, and purest-minded states¬ 
men of the day, which retarded the pt^ng of Catholic eman¬ 
cipation by seventeen years, and wmdi destroyed the only 
clmnce of averting the war with America. We may like¬ 
wise remark that, when it is said that the Whigs were ex¬ 
cluded from power during the twenty-throe years from 1807 
to 1830, it should not be overlooked that offers were made to 
them by the King in 1809, and by the Prince-Kegent on two 
occasions in 1812, the latter of which, at least, might have led 
to acceptance upon honourable terms. 

Of the four leaders with whom t&ese negotiations occurred. 
Lord Grenville, although he took part in Parliamentary debate 

* See Mr. GrenVille's letter, Mem. of Peg., ib. p. 344. 

^Moore, Lifi^ ib. p. 426. His biographer considers this the only 
indefensible act in bis public life. 

I Mr. Horner, in a letter written at the time, describes Hhe result 
of this negotiation as *ihe triumph of inveterate duplicity, and the 
* low arts of a palace, over an inflexible , and proud int^pnty.’ 
vok ii. p, -111.) He expressed a rimilar opinion in another letf^ 
p. 113. Sir SiwuelBoifliUy apKoves of the refusal,; he thinjks tl^t 
the Pjrince was insincere in his negotiation, and thlit, if Lords‘Ghrey 
and Grenville had entered \;|)e Ministry,' some pretext for their re. 
movxl would soon have been found. On the other article 

Journal^ for July, 1812, maintains that the reasons assigned 
b^the leadera>of 'the Wfaigg for rejeeting* tiia. Prince'b/uffers were 
mconclusive and: ihsufficimit, vol. xx. p. 3S&-& ' - - - ■ 
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some years longer, never again filled any ofiEnial positioD, or 
received any overture which was known to the public. Lord 
Grey continued an active member of OppoMtion until 1830, 
when he became the chief of the Reform Ministry. Lord WeL 
lesley never again filled any Cabinet situation; but he was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland from 1821 to 1828; he held the 
Court ofilce. of Lord Steward in 1830, and ^as a^n Lord 
Lieutenant in 1833'4. Mr. Canning received overtures to join 
Lord Liverpool’s administration immediately upon its forma¬ 
tion. .The offer made seems to have been that he should hold 
the Foreign Department, and that Lord Castlereagh should be 
ChimoeUor of ^e Exchequer, and* leader of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Canning rejected this ofPer, because he would 
not consent to be led by Lord Castlereagh. It appears that 
the qualifications of Lord Castlereagh for the lead of the House 
were generally considered superior to those of his rival *; not- 
withstanwng'tlie undoubted pre-eminence of the latter in elo<- 
quence and ability. Mr. Canning remained out of office from 
1809 to 1814, when he went on a mission as ambassador to 
Lisbon. In 1813 he dissolved his political connexion with Lord 
Wellesley, and formally disbanded his party of followers in the 
House of Commons.! In 1816 he re-entered the Cabinet as 
President of the Board of Control, an office which he resigned 
in January, 1821. In 1822, he had accepted the office of 
Governor-general of Bengal, when the death of Lord London¬ 
derry opened to him the muoh-coveted post of Foreign Se¬ 
cretary and leader of the House* of Commons. Qto the 


* Stapleton’s Life of Canning, vol. i. p.67.; Wilberforcp’s Correiq), 
vol. ii. p. 232. Mr. Wilberforce remarks in his Diary, June 8.1812: 

* How striking is Canning’s example! Had he fairly joined Perceval 

* on the Duke of Portland's death, as Perceval offered, he would now 
*have been the acknowledged head, and supported as s«ch. 

* his ambitious policy threw him out, and he sank infinitely in pu we 

* estimation, and has since with difficulty kept buoyant.’ vol. iv. 

L 34.) Mn Canning’s reasons for insisting on ihej^ad of the 

use of Commons are stated in his letter (ib. p. 40.).^In October, 
18^, after his retunn /or Liverpoc4> fie stated that twice in the 
pflkious six months the seals of l^cretaiy of State had. been offered 
tdlmn, and that he had twice decUn^d thmp. (Speeches at Liverpool, 
p. 87.) This refers to the offmr^npbn P|^var8 death in May,.and 
to the subsoqueqjt* offer in Jnljv aft^ the formation of Lord Idver^ 
pod’a government. 

t Sm Meah of Beg*, voL^il. p. 36.; Lifo of Sidnfouti^ vd'. 
p. 106. It was, we <b^eve^ m this occasion that^Lord il^n^ysaid 
of Mr. Canning’s party, that they dined 14 and voted 12.' • 
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redigiiiitioii of Lord Liverpo(d in 1827, Mr. Canning succeeded 
hin^ A« Prime Minister, but. died in a few months. 

The leaders of the Whig paitj^ at the time of these Minis¬ 

terial negotiations so deeply pledged gainst the policy of tlie 
Spanish xAr, that, if they had acceded to power in June, 
1812, they might perhaps have arrested the career of Lord 
Wellington, wMqh, after many checks and reverses, was now 
assuming a victorious and progressive cliaracter. But as the 
battle of Salamanca was fought in July, 1812; and BfltNapoleon 
was already engaged in Ins fatal expedition to Moscow, it may 
be doubted whether any such rewalt would have ensued. Cer¬ 
tainly, if Lord Wellesley and. Mr. Canning had been included 
in the Cabinet, they would have done their beet to prevent any 
relaxation of exertion in that quarter. Qn the other hand, it 
is certain that the success of the Peninsular War, and the part 
which England took, both in the first and second over^throw^.o^^ 
Napoleon, threw a lustre over the Cabinet of Lofd Liverpool, 
and over Lord Castlereagh as its Foreign Secretary; while the 
same events cast a certain discredit upon the Whigs, who had 
from the ’beginning condemned the policy of carrying on the 
war in Spain. As a party they were rendered unpopular on 
tkfis ground at the return of peace; in the same manner, though 
not to the same extent, that they had been rendered unpopuhir 
twenty years earlier by the opinions of tbeir leaders on tbe 
Fren(m revolution. 

The popularity which the Cabiuet of Lord Liverpool had 
reaped 4rom the results of its fi>reign policy, from the suc¬ 
cesses of the British arms upon the Continent^ and the trium¬ 
phant career of the Puke of Wellingtibn, was, after a time, 
dissipated <by the illiberal and unprogressive character of its 
domestic policy. The financial incapacity of Mr. Yatisittart, 
the coercive severity of Lord Sidmoutb, ^e narrowminded 
immohili^ of Lord Eldon, and the supposed sympathies of'* 
Ldfd Castlereagh with the detpc^ic courts of the Continent, 
efiectually shook the hold of this Ministry upon ptiblic favour; 
such pc^ubcity as it ret^ned in 1820 was rudely demolished 
by the procXding^ known as the Queen’s Trial.« But the ftans- 
fer of the.l^d H^e,.pf Cemmons Afe.^tSaonmg, 
the intxodu^im qf 3^ff>'Fxsederi<fic ^biaf>%‘^r. and iff. 
HmiJ^aon into the Cy}iiie!|;, i&i Tqiiyisi^ of tiie Oo- 

voflpuit, and raised ite' |tan^d intel^fnce and ability. 

phase 4!^# whioh^ it now l^tered gawe it 
; a]}d new Oabinists fbimed gubBtaQt^ljl'‘ the 
pnnoiple d|eoeed^, until the passing; of tim Catholic 
;^uestiou in 1822 divided the supporteit of the Bdke of Wel- 

' .t ' . * 
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lington’s gOTemment^ and, combined witti the growing feeling 
in favour of popular reforms, Anally brought about its ovei> 
throw. In the meantime, the 'Whigs, led by Lord Orey in the 
Lords and by Mr. Brougham in the Commons, had dttriiig these 
administrations been the steady advocates of sound, eftlig^tened, 
and liberal principles, with respect to retrenchment of expendi¬ 
ture, taxation^ cuirency, education of the poor^colonjab^aveiy, 
relimous -toleration, mitigation of punishments, amendment of 
the law, and parliamentary reform; dhd, on their accession to 
office in 1830, they commenced a series' of practical measures 
which have been continued to the present day; .whi<di the in¬ 
terposition of Conservative Ministries has not been able to in¬ 
terrupt; and which, on the whole, have been crowned with 
greater success than even their authors had vSntured to anti¬ 
cipate. * 


Aet. II. — 1 . Report of the Trial of Madeleine Smith, before 
the High Court of Justiciary at Edinhurylu June ZQth to July 
9th, 1857. By Alexander Forbes Irvine, Advocate. 
Edinburgh: 1858. 

2. Report from the Select Committee of the Home of Commons 
on Public Prosecutors, May, 1856. 

l^iFFERiNcr' as Scotland and'England do in many tfational 
characteristibs, there is nothing in which these differences 
are more conspicuously shoiyn than in their respective systems of 
juxisprudcnce. By xperely crossing a stream,^ or passing a bleak 
range of bjlls, an Englishman wiH nnd himself in a part of his 
native isl^d where civil rights and social s^aru.9, where questions 
of liberty and life, are determined by laws totally diffeietit f^^ 
his own. • That which is mereconcubinage in England may* 
amount to a legal marriage in Scotland. What is bigamy in the 
one country, owing to tiie non-recognition • by the Bn^lidK 
Courts of a Scotch divorce in the case of, an English marnage, 
may be > liLWfdt •^eoond mairij^ in the other, ^^^ehild who 
wftld be a1}Rstard p England‘may bd legitimate in S^tland. 
Contracts which i^Otild sot^be enffirc^dsoirth 6f tliC Tweed are 
binding north of th^ river. 'fn^En^nd it is impo^ble to 
perpetuate an entail by the mere foiiee of a deed of ss^lliemehi; 
in Scotlastd^ there are entails which cannot be ^okeo except‘by 
Act of Parliament.* If a crime he committed,'it intuit^de¬ 
tected, and ^oyed, and punished in a different mamier. The 
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yevdiot of an English, juiy is ttnanimons: in Scotland tilie yer^dict 
in cruninal cases is decided by'n majority. In England, when 
a man is pat upon his ^al he is:^de(dared to be either Gnilty 
Or Not Guilty z in Scotland the charge may bO declared to he 
Not Proven. . 

These are a few only of the differeneas in the jnrisprudence 
of the two coun^es; but they are eufficient td show bow great 
a contrast'exists between them/and it would be interesting to 
compare them in a variety of details. Thk, however, would 
require a volume; and in the present article'we propose io 
confine our attention to^'seane sauent points kS contrast in thmr 
respective systema of criminal procedure; and we shall avail 
ourselves for this purpose of the report of a recent trial, which 
mtist be fresh* in the recollection of our readers, and in wHch 
the difference between tiie two was conspicuously shown. 

Such an inquiry may be not without use. 'For the object of 
the forms of criminal procedure in both countries must be the 
same, namely, the proteclion of the innocent, and the discovery 
and punishment of crime. To these great ends all rules and 
formulas ought to be snbor^nate. To exclude any suspicion 
of partiality or unfairness, as little as possible shonld be left to 
the discretion of those who administer the law. It is therefore 
necessary thst general rules should be laid down and adhered 
to, however hard their operation may seem to be in particular 
eases; and it is also 61 the last importance that these/ules 
should bo such as are likply fO provide most 'effectually for 
the ends in view. On a comparison between the Scotch and 
.English systems, it might perhaps be difficult to decide which of 
the two, taken separately, is the best adapted for the defence of 
innocence and the detection of guill; but we think it is not at 
all difficult to sho# that in earii theVe are deficiencies that might 
be suppUed, and faults that might be corrected, by the exam|de 
of the other; and that from a judicious amalgamation of th^ 
tWb might be formed a system of procedure superior to either as 
it now stands. . ‘ . 

^ The case to which, for the sake of illustration, we shall ohiefiy 
make reference in the following pages is' that of Madeleine 
Hamilton Sj^th^^ who weh tried at Edinburgh, in Julv, 1857, 
for the alleged murdei;, by poisoning^ of Pieare f^ileX’Angdfer. 
This bos TOdome one uf thw> oaiiss# 4f Qreat 4 ]^ilain. 

The relations between tbeprisomfer aind the deceased—4mr fitter 

S '^nate attachment to kmo^her i^,wex, «id social potion— 
jimparaUeled letters—Auk and iiQ|>eAet]<able%ay 8 teiy in 
ch his dea^^'ia etifi shrouded,, after an inyesitigarion which 
^^anstsdifisea^ foaiififale means ^ ammug at ihe tri^—the 
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remarkable ability displayed both on the side of the prosecution 
and the side of the defence,—all these circumstances combine to 
invest the case with an extraordinary degree of interest; and it 
would be difficult to find in the crinunal annals of any country 
a trial more likely to stimulate, an4 yet baffle, curiciity. 

We wiM state very shortly the leading facts. 

Xi’Angelier was a native of Jersey, and ii^ the |’ear 1855, 
while in the employment of a'mircantale firm in Gla^w, became 
acquainted.with Madeleine Smith, the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Smith, an arohitect, who resided in Blythwood Square, in that 
city. An attachment sprung up between them; and as the 
young lady^s parents were oppos^ to an engagement, they cor> 
responded secretly, and had several clandestine interviews. In 
the month of May, 1850, she surarendered herself entirely to 
L’Angelier, and her letters to him were *of the most compro¬ 
mising character, breathing the warmest language of passionate 
attachment, and addressing him constantly as her darling hus¬ 
band. i^ut in the course of the following winter a Mr. Minnoch 
paid his addresses to her; and in January, 1857, he made pro¬ 
posals of marriage, which she accepted; and it was afterwards 
arranged that the wedding should ts^c place in the month of 
June following. She kept up, however, a most affectionate 
correspondence with LAngelicr until the beginning of February, 
1857, when, becoming jealous of the attentions of her new 
admirer, lie returned one of her notes. Blie then wrote and pro¬ 
posed that the engagement between them should be broken off; 
and became very urgent to have all her liters returned. vL’An- 
gelier not only did not comply with her request, but seems to 
have threatened to show the letters to her father. She wrote, 
on the 11th of February, in the most agonizing terms of entreaty 
to him, begging hinf not to mc^e her * a public shame ;* and 
then, two or three days afterwards, resinned her correspondence 
with him in her former strain of passionate lowe. Her bedroom 
was on the ground-fioor, facing the street; and through the btSe 
of the window she used to pass notes to LAngelierv' qnd ofi 
one occasion undoubtedly she received him into the bemse at 
night* On the 21st qf February she purchased aieenic at a 
shop Jn Glasgqw,' and <»i the 6 th of Mardh same {Ubison at 
another shop; on occasion siting her name in ^e-drv^ 
^ts’.bopk, 1 ^ on ^e last accompanied ly a female fnend. 
She said ut the time that shewanted.tbe arsenic to lull rats; but 
when judicUdly exatpinedefterwarda before her tii^, she declared 
that ^.m»de use of. it as a ciospmliic. What reeBy was dona 
with it, there was po evidence to show. As the attmxtibns of Mb 
became more marked, L’Angelier’a suspimDBa, wm 
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agaia roused, and early in March he wrote to her demanding an 
explanation.' To this she seilt an eyasive reply, and soon after¬ 
wards left Glasgow with her ftmily to go to the Bridge of 
Allan, near Stirling. From that place she wrote on the 23th 
to L’Angelier, and on the Iftth, three days afterwards, to Mr. 
Minnoch, f wo letters^ whidh are, we hope, without a parallel in the 
annals of amator;^ coxrei^ndmioe, for in each she pledged herself 
to the per^ addressed, and lefif each under the impression that 
he was the sole object ofoher love. She then returned to'Glas- 
gow, and on the 18th of March, accompanied by a young lady, 
me madd'^a third purchase'of arsenic at the same shop where she 
had bought the poison on« the 6th previously. On the 19th 
L’Angelier left Gia^w for the Brmge of Allan, and on the 
same day a note came to his lodgings from Madeleine Smith, 
appointing an interview for the following night, Thursday, the 
20 th, which was forwarded to him at the Bridge of Allan. The 
next day she tnrote to '^him again, thinking he was still at his 
lod^ngs in Glasgow, saying that she had waited for him^^ut he 
did not come; and adding, ‘ I will wait again to-morrow night— 
* same hour and arrangement.* She then earnestly begged him 
to meet her at the time appointed.* This letter was received 
by L’Angelier, at the Briuge of Allans on the morning of Sun¬ 
day, the 22nd> and on the evening of that day he arrived at his 
lodgings in Glasgow. He quitted them about nine o’clock, and 
'was not again seen by any one who could give evidence of the 
fact at the trial, until he returned to his lodgings, about half- 
pa^t two in the morning, when he rang tlie bell violently, and 
said he was very ill. IBc rapidly became w'orse, and died in a 
few hours, his body, on a posl mortem examination, showing 
unmistakably that his death was cdused by liis liaving taken a 
large quantity of arsenic. 

The question was,"!^ Avhom was that arsenic administered ? 
The juiy, by a majority, found the charge against Madeleine^ 


* In this rapid.sketch we of course cannot attempt an analysis of 
the evidence, ^but there was much controversy at the trial about the 
date of thi^ letter, which was a most imp(wtant fact to ascertain. 
The post-mark was * Glasgow, March 2L 1867,’ and the prosecution 
assumed that the * to-morrow night,’ alluded to in it, was Sunday the 
22nd. But we think that the .balance of probability is greatfy in 
favour pf the view contended for by the thgn^Bean of Faculty, now 
Lord Justice Clerk, who was counsel for the prisoner; namely, that 
tbe^ letter was written on the Friday, but posted^ or at all events 
on the Saturday, and that the appointment made in it was 
far the Saturday and not the Sunday night. The letter itself was not 
iQated.» 
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Smithi who wa8 4ried Ibr the hTot Pro¥^. -XIie>iui!tiiiB 

of the proceedinge in. this reo^arlinble case iiiip eitempUfy tbe;^ 
^arke we ace anxioim to n^dce on the onmal'jiirifl|iBnde]»eav](^ 
this ooimtryi. .< * 

^he subject of ofuh^ I^oaedara nhtiliiaUy diindes itselfi^ 
two parts: 1. The prelhnimuy ^ps<4afa^'^fafelre a crieie^ai 
alleged to have been committed/and befdse di€^4iBoased paxhf kt- 
broi^ht t& txiol: The oonduot of,the trial v 

' mth respect to' the first of jttoe t#o divkAeife'^^Ihe S<^tak, 
system has been so ^eariy and ably detailed^^' ^ lll^crei#/ 
while holding the office of Lord AdaooatejU^er.Lox^ JPdmer- 
ston’s. Government, inJi^ evidence giveohifi^^ 1855 the 

' Seleet Committee of th^ House of Commons cKB^^Public Pro* 

‘ secutors/ 4hat, we cannot do better than qtjiote^tlie^assage at 
length. He sa^: — 

* The system process upon the principle that it is l|ie duty oftui^ 
Slate to detect crime, apprehend offenders, and punish th^,€uid thq^ 
independently of the interest of a private party. The Sdoteh system 
acknowledges the right of a private person to prosecute; %ut the 
duty of the public prosecutor is altogethw irrespective of that* ‘‘The 
staff, if I may so call it, of the public piosecutor is os follows.; the 
Lord Advocate is the Itead of the criminal department>jinnder him ba 
has four odvocates^depute, and these do tlie business that a barrister 
properly doj^s in criminal cases; their duty is to advise it) the pro*> 
cecdings while th^y arc going on, in the collection of et^idence in the 
country, and, when the evidence is completed, to draw th|» indictment, 
and to attend the trial, and take' the ordinary part in procuring ,a 
conviction. ^ « 

^ The means of detecting and punishing crime in the coiihtry consist,- 
in the fii'si place, of the Procurator Fiscal; there is a Procurator 
Fiscal for each county, and a Procurator Fiscal for some of thk latter 
boroughs, lu the counties he is appointed 4)y th^ sheriff^ ia the 
boroughs hs; is appointed by the town council,d^)^h^ ia direo|^ 
under the orders of the Lord Advocate and his deptiftee*. The mom* 
in which the system operates is this. The Procurator, nscaLeceivps» 
information that a crime has .been committed; Ms 'dti^is^e nioke 
imdiediate inquiry; if any pdedje^^ suspecte'd, he applies to the sheriff 

a warrant to anpiirii^^.'biii|j( ; he does apprehend htai,*ipid 
paVty is taken befbre ^iC'^'^heriff for examination, Upon that 
occasidn the' l|eclam|ioh l^^^en the party is cantkmed that ha.‘ 
need not i^eak*iinl^B he^t^ and men he is a^ed by ihe JE'n^ttratov 
Fiscal, in tha presence of me sheriff, aify quefHon^WhicFse^ to bd . 
materialaitd his 'Wiswers *at% tal|en down and may be u^ a^^tud ^ 
him in evMence; Them if there, ap|$am to be ground an ixnme* ^ 
diate warrant to coihmltr he may beVoommitted at once ; dhr ' 
coUmeds to commit Kim «for fbrtlftr ’examihation, and ^hen thclno- 

▼OL. CVIII. Na eexx. sji 
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cnrstor X^seal takes what is called a precc^nition; that is to saj, he 
the witnesses tdiom he can .discover, not publicly but pri¬ 
vately j they ore npt properly d^sitions,. but they are|, statements 
taken down by the fiscal^mid signed by the witnesses; and if the 
case is at aU, of importance to warxwt he sends this precognition 
to the Crown agent The vritnesj^ may. bo examined on oath, 
but this is not uaiudly done, unles^ ti^ wftness is reluctant. The 
precognition is iti^t by the Crown agS|^to the advocate-depute of the 
district in which'the crime'has be&^mmitted; it is his busings to 
read it over, and if *1^48 ehtisfiedf^nqr order no further proceedings, 
or he sends dkmnto the Fiseid'to h^e the party committed until 
Hbemted^ in due course oT law, if that hah net beed^ already done^ 
and- proceeds to indict. Then the questioa^w ilhere the party is to 
be tried. He may be tried before t|e^|||^|ff, or before the circuit, 
.or before the High Court of ^ustioiaq|P If it is a. email ^fimice, 
such as an ordinary thefts, the general course is,, to senC the party to 
be tried by the sheriff, e^er wijth or withwt a jury, ahd then the 
Frocurator Fia|||al .attend and prosecutes. ^ If, on'tfae^dtlihr hand, the 

S ar^ is an old.^epder,hnd he is indici^ at the 'mrcuit, the advocate- 
epnte atte]{|3& If it is a serious offencd, or aSknmitt^ -within the 
iu^e circuit, he is tried before the High Court of Justiciary; and in 
that way it appears to me that the ma^inery worlm remarl^ly well. 
.How it would do u^n a l^ger scale, I. can hardly say; but from 
Scotliujyd being limited inl^tent, so far as my experience goes, I 
„ihinJc it ansi^s all tbe objects of such an institution very well 
'indeed.. I can say, from my own expenence, that it operates fully as 
much in the protection (ff innocent persons against unfounded accu¬ 
sations, as it does in the detection of crimeand, for my own pai% 1 
think that the want of publicity in the first examinations, if you 
have, as we have, a sufficient chew in the superintendence, such as I 
have described, tenids .very mucli indeed to tbe detection of the guilty: 
and'l do not bdieve that our Procurators Fiscal would think it any 
advantage to hhve the witnesses exftmined in public. That is the 
uytSsMm which we follow.* 

Mr. Moacreiff fiirtlWN' stated, that the Procurator Fiscal is 
a lea^og'^ttomey iii the county town; thai hais paid' 
by salhiy in some cases, % fees iji othrn^; the advocates-depute 
are four;'besides one Ibr the Sheriff’s Court; tboy are practising 
barristsi^ and; reside fp JSdinbtpigh; and in tbe event of the 
advocatwdepute refnringto*proseotLte,„ibe’Lord Advocate may 
be appUed ^to, and he frequency bim to report^ u^cm 

liie case. All cases of aii^a^wp^lllii^ are. conri^ed? per¬ 

sonal]^, by the Lord Advocate or tibie %iUeit 09 ^eneinA Scwe- 
timw also, but very mely^^Hroseoudop by pidvate parties take 
placet. . . t ' . 

To tMa we may oursely^'a^ that epim where Crown 
.oeunsd do nol thiiw dt.to |«bsecute*,apd tbo.p^aed is 
^cBecbarged &OOI comsdtment at their batenca^ flB lajured party 
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has still the right to prosecute at his own instance, with concourse 
of the Lprd’Advocate, as it is techpically called. This conconrse 
the Lord Advocate may bo compelled by the High Court of 
Justiciary to grant, and in practice it is never teiuaed. But 
the conduct of the cose is then entirely under the control of 
the private party, who is liable for damages and expenses if it 
turns out that there is no reasonable groi^To|; the* ^osecutidn. 
And he may be compelled to take an 'Oath of calumny’ that 
he has just reasons to prosecute, and*that the facts charged in^ 
the indictment, are, 80 > far as he 'knows, true.^ In dl coses the^ 
information or complaint to the Frocucatdr Fiscal^ by the 
express direction of the Statute of Anne in 1701, must be iu 
writing, and signed by the party making it, without which a 
sii6pe<fted person cannot be arro^d;; ana the pnrty so signing 
bis name becomes responsible for the whole damages and ex¬ 
penses consequent, on'"the imprisonment, if it proves to b|^ 
groundless and nialicious. But the Procurator Fiscal may ba 
the informer by presenting to the Sheriff, who issufs the wais 
rant, a petition describing the offence and signed by~ himself. > 

In England the death of L’Angelicr would immediastcly have 
been the subject of a coroner’s inquest; but in Scotland there 
is no coroner. The only process at ill analogous to it on this 
side of the Border is the investigation by the Procurator Fiscal 
put in motion by information he receives, that there are cir¬ 
cumstances attending a decease such as to justify.the suspicion 
of foul play, an^Amounting generally to a charge against some* 
particular persom- We think ^that the absence of a coroner’s 
jury is a decided defect in our Scotch juriAcudepce, although 
we are bound to add tiiat some of the highest le^ authorities m 
Scotland are of a different opinion, and would object to its intro¬ 
duction. In England every death which does not manifestly qno- 
ceed from natur^icauses, .including all cases of sudden death by 
accident op otherwise, is inquired Into publicly by the 

-- 7 -:--—^- 

* It appears from the Judicial Stotistias of 1857 compiled by 
Mr. Bedgrave and presented to Wh,Ho\^s<»'o9 Parliament, that there 
were 20,157 inquests h^ in that year in England and Wales: 13,941 
on males, and 6,216 on |amalee. The per-centage of deaths herein 
incliided was. as folioa^marde^‘91; manslau^ter, 9*3.; suicld^ 
6*69; accidental d^Rtb^44*3; injime^ causes unknown, 1*18; foi^ 
dead, 14*63; and natural deaUi, as^from axcestive drinking, 3^ 
31'33. The total expense of inquests was 61,54111 lla.‘ tw.', 
averaging Si Is, 0|d. for each c^. The Home Office deenrVes 
the highest credit .for tiie admirable manner in which tiieas yribsdiml 
Statistics are ffi^ested; and we,are happy to find that-pjieftnaees 
have now been taken by Mr. Walpole, with the eonoarrenoe^ef ^ 
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He ie ex officio bound to ascertain, as far as cq,n be ascertained 
by evidence, what was the cause of death; and provided only he 
baa notice of it^ his duty requires him- to summon a jury with¬ 
out waiting until he U called upon to do so by the friends or 
relatives of the deceased. This is ^ immense safeguard to the 
public, ns it insures a searching investigation of the matter 
while the ^cts are recent,—-the recollection of every one in¬ 
terested in the inquiry is fresh—and minute links in the chain 
of evidence can be most cfasily supplied. It may b^ said, indeed, 
that in Scotland also a similar examination takes place when the 
case is brought under the notice of the Procurator Fiscal, and 
that in England the coronet can only act when he knows that a 
death has occurred under suspicious , circumstances, and this 
knowledge can only^be obtained by information from others. 
But there is a wide'.difference between the two cases. An 
English coroner’s inquest is primarily directed to investigate the 
fact of death and the cause of it; a Scotch precognition is 
directed against a supposed criminal, and if there be no suspected 
^rson, on whom does the precognition attach ? The English 
form proe^bds from the facts to the person of the criminal; the 
Scotch form proceeds from the suspected person to the facts. 
In Scotland the Procurator Fiscal does not act ex mero motUt 
like the coroner in England, whenever he hears of a suspicious 
death. He waits until something like a charge is made; and 
we know how unwilling persons often arc to come forward and 
make such a cha^e, when the circumstances amount to no 
more than a euspic^n of guilt. The consequence is that crimes 
' must not ui^iii^ttently escape punishment from the absence of 
inquiry ^,cause of death. It would be easy to adduce 

many cas<^ upon this subject, but we will instance 

only one, will be suiHcienHbr our purpose. 

^me time ago, in one of the Southern counties of Scotland, 
a^entleman and his wife,—both of them somewhat advanced 
in years—resided oq tjheir own estate at a short disliance ftom 
a market town. Ontt daughter of about thirty years of age 
lived with her palents— the other children were settled in, dif- 
'ferent parlk. of the world. . This young lady was known for 
her bold and eccentric habits, and there was -something coarse 
and rCpulrive about her. She^jUpd previously, inheurited a small 
independent pre^rty from an aunt, who died suddenly whHst 
she was staying m the house; and she was entitle to a share 

eoorts iflf ^w’and Equity, wMch will ensure the preparation of 
■c^idmplete' Tables <rf the ^titties of Givil JostisMT' 4arom the present 
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of her father's estate on his death, Tvhich was tiftn io be sold 
to pay off incumbrances and provide for the several children. 

The father had long been an invalid, and it was therefore 
without surprise that the neighbours heard that he was attacked 
with a violent illness; but his wife, who was previously in good 
health, suffered at the same time and in the same manner from 
vomiting and internal disorder. A medical man was called fii, 
and he coptinued* to attend daily for a^month at the house. 'iDie 
symptoms were those of poisoning by arsenic, as he himself ad¬ 
mitted when afterwards questioned on the subject. He prescribed 
such remedies as ho deemed proper, and the symptoms were 
checked for a time. But these remSdies, and all the food whieh 
the patients took, were administered to them by the daughter, 
who. never quitted the bedside of her parents. No second 
medical adviser was called in, and after a life-and-death struggle 
for about thirty days, both the father and mother expired nearly, 
at the same time, and lay side by side in the same bed; Tim 
daughter exhibited the ihost violent and even extravagant grief, 
and flung herself on the dead bodies of her parents. Nu further 
inquiry whatever was instituted into the cause of . their illness 
and death, although the circumstances >vere thought suspidous 
by all who knew them; and there is no doubt that the phy¬ 
sician was in his own mind satisfied that there had been foul 
play. These suspicions w'cre strengthened in a remarkable 
manner by the conduct of the young lady herself after she 
became her own mistress. &)he hastily got possession of her 
share of the property—flung herself into the utms of a pro¬ 
fligate apothecary, with whom she . eloped to v^^litce, — ^d 
after having spent the whole of her patrimonj^^in two or three 
years, she terminated her own^existence by ppiteib' ' 

This was a case which demanded the moM Wtehing in¬ 
vestigation. Th| suspicions of the neighbours were aroused, 
and the medical attendant did not scruple in private to auftw 
that the symptoms of the illness of both the .parepts were those 
of arsenical poisoning; and yet no steps were taken to clear 
up the mysteiy by a judicial inquiry. If sudh^ an event, with 
all the attendant circumstances, had happened in Slnpand, there 
would have been, beyond all doubt, a coroner's inquest held on 
the remains. Tjie rumour wlilld have reached that officer's 
*ear8 even if, as is most likely, a direct commuuicatioh wm^e not; 
made to him on the subject; and it would have been his duty 
immediately to summon a jury, jind investigate- the case. To 
the inquiry in motion it woum- not have been necessary to 
make any accusation, but simply to .state that the deaths were . 
suspicions; and then the evidence adduced would have pointed 
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OBt the 8U6]^cted party, who would liavc been apprehended^ 
and, if the verdict of the jury justified it, ^ould have been‘com¬ 
mitted for trial. But in this case the fact of death by poisoning 
wi^ never proved or ijegally investigated, and in the absence of 
that essential fact no proceedings were instituted a^inst persons 
whom it was painful even to suspect of so horrible n crime. ■ 

' But if the wafit of a coroner is a disadvantage, Scotland has 
the superiority over England in this important respept -that she 
ha^ a Public Prosecutor. Criminal trials here ai*e conducted 
either by the Lord Advocate, or one of his advocates-depute, 
and he is thus directly responsible for the punishment of offences 
and the due fidfilment of the ends of justice. This duty he 
hhs discharged for nearly three centuries, if nbt longer; for by 
the Act of 1587 it is declared that ^the Thesaurer (Treasurer! 

* and Advocate pursue slaughters, and other crimes, although 

* the parties be silent, or wald otherwise agree.’ ThO mode in 
which he acts has been already explained, and we will now 
proceed to consider some of its advantages, as contrasted with 
the absence of such an officer in England. 

There the whole system, or rather want of system, in the 
conduct of prosecutions, is anomalous in the extreme. The 
conclusion at which the Commissioners on Criminal Law, in 
their Beport of 1845, arrived, was, that * The existing law is by 

* no means as effectual as it ought to bo r the duty of pro- 
•* se<mtion is usually irksome, inconvenient, and burthensomc; 

* the injured party would often rather forego the prosecution 
''than incur expense of time, labour, and money. The en- 

trusting the oonduef of the prosecution to a private individual 

* opens a wide door to bribery, ^ collusion, and illegal com- 
■* promises.’ Loid^Dcnmon has recoided his opinion tha.t ' our 
‘ own procedure for the purpose of preliminary inquiry is open to 

* great objection. The injured party may be helpless, ignor^t, 
interested, carriijs^j he is altogether iiTesponsiblc, and yet his 

' dealing witl;\ the >jfiridunal may effectually defeat justice. * On 
gbnoral p;ipKcip|es^ wenild evidently be ^sirable to 
« public pro^cutoV* Lord Broughi^ stated, befolfe Ihe 
Committee duPiiblic Prosecutors (1855) that he agreed in 
view; and ’Lord Campbell said that ' At present there is 'this 

* gr^t evil from the want of H public prosecutor in England, 
' that tho criminal law is often most shamefully perverted to 
‘ mere jnrivate purposes.’ To this the present Lqrd -Chief 
Justice Cockbum, then Attorney-General, added, that Lord 
-IfEhimpbell had^wide pnblicl^ from the ben^ addressed Hm in 

- 

' * v^lgfath Beport of the.OcunmiisstcmerBHm Criminal Law, 1645. 
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court as Attorney-General, and pointed out tfie necessity of 
having a public prosecutor to prevent scandals in t^e Adminis¬ 
tration of justice. 

It would be strange indeed if it were,.ptherwi8e, considering 
the hap-hazord mode in which criminal prosecutions ore.taken 
and conducted in the English courts. It would be ^difficult to 
make an intelligent foreigner believe that in qrdinaiy cases it^ 
left very much to chance to determine, not only who tiie pro^ 
cutor shall be, but whether there shall*be any prosecution at alL 
Except in cases of high treason or seditiem* or offences against 
the revenue, it is no part of the official duty of the Attorney- 
General to institute a prosecution, although it frequently l^p- 
pens that he doM^so when a crime of more than nsu^ magnitude 
has been comibitted, or when the offence Is one in which th^ 
public take an unusual degree of interest.* Such, for mstance^ 
was the prosecutidn of the surgeon Palmer for poisoning wito 
strychnine, and the- still more recent coses of the delinqusilt 
bakers, and the directors of the Poyal British Bank. 

But in all other cases it is left to the committing m^strate 
to determine who the prosecutor shall be. Sometimes it is the. 
party injured, or, if he be dead, his friends or representatives. 
Sometimes it is the policeman who has been employed to inves¬ 
tigate the case, and get up, as it is called, the evidence. And 
often the prosedition is dropped altogether because nobody feels 
sufficient interest to go on with it. It must also be borne in 
mind that although the Crown is always nominally the prose¬ 
cutor, and the two parties at the trial are the Queen and the 
.prisoner, yet iiv reality where there is a private p^psecutor, the 
conduct of, the case is left .entirely to him, and he employs his 
■own attorney to prepare the evidence and retain counsel. 

. Moreover there is no settled rule applicable in,all places 
alike; and in consequence there is np^ unifo^ity of system 
throughout England. Mr. Waddington, Under-Seoretar^^ of 
State for the Home Department, states in^^is ^Idence that an 
uncertainty exists^s to the mode iu. wB^h a p^i^cular prose- ■ 
(xrtion may be fofl^ed out — it varies in e^e^ hb'rough; fhe 
practice of the metropolitan districts is ^different from tholj pf 
the counties. It is, he says, irregular and anomalous, olthoiigh 
he was not prepared to state %om facts within ;his pognismtoe * 
that there is any general failure of justice, -though friun the 
irregularity of the system such might be expeote^. 

Surely such a state of things as this is discieditalde, tp 
English juri^riidence. It may^e a^ed*|nt(ped ofrit,.aste 
been so often said of many of our institutions, &at the pradtioe 
is better than the theory. And ttiis is true; foe in 4heoi^ |t 
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fiMms utterly indefensibly and yet we know that proseoutionB 
are conduct^ with fairness^ bnd conTictions are obtained, and 
crime is punished and repressed. But it is impossible, in the 
face of such evidence as has been here adduced—the evidence 
of men above all others competent to form an opinion upon the 
merits and demerits of our system,—to maintain that no chanse 
is necessan^, and to acquiesce in the conclusion that, after aU, 
it works well. It'does not work well when.it produces such 
results as have been shown to exist, and all that can be said in 
its favour is, that much more evil might be expected to flow 
from it than experience tells us is actually the case. There is a 
ocMrreetive in public opinion declaring itself through the medium 
of the public fire^, which prevents many abuses which would 
otherwise be the almost inevitable consequence of* such defects. 

Now‘ contrast the laxity of the English system with the 
vigilance and predsion of the Scotch. And it has this further 
advantage, that it affords the strongest possible security against 
persons who are not guilty having to undergo the pain and 
disgrace bf a criminal trial. A responrible public officer, of 
the highest legal attainments, has the case and the evidence laid 
before him, and if he is of opinion that the facts do not war- 
- rant an indictment, the accused person is at once set at liberty. 
In England there is indeed the intervention of the gi'and jury, 
but between the commitment of a prisoner for trial by a magis¬ 
trate and the preferring of the bill against him before the grand 
jury, a period of sevm or eight months may elapse, during which 
he will be incarcerated, although the grand jury may then de¬ 
termine that there is not even a prirnd, facie case against Jiim. 
And it must be confessed that an .innocent man is not always 
. safe in the hands 'bf that body, invaluable as the institution is 
on many accounts. A striking instance of this was mentioned 
W Lord Brougham, in his evidence before the Committee of 
the House of C6mi:^ons in 1855:— 

*Mr. Blundell^of a Boman Catholic gentleman' of old family 
and considenitble estate^ IjOncashire, was put upon his trial at Lan¬ 
caster for murder, wd held up his hand in the dock, as was then 'the 
practice. The murder which the grand jury conceived to have been 
committed by him this: There was a road in repair upon his 
estate, and his bailjff had omitted^dn throwing a rope across road 
in <^er to prevent access, to put a lantern, and an old woman 
coming from.nSsrket at night in a donkey car^ tripped over this 
ropie, for want of a light, and broke her nec^ and nnfortimatcly was 
klU^. Th^.nand jpiy considered, in the flrst place, that tiiis was 
» end in the next place, that it was murder by kEr. Blandell, 
j^pe^ated by the negligence of his bailiff. The case was opened 
('before Mr. Baton "Wood, who, alter he had heard the. facts, imine- 
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diaiftly said, "Are the grand jury discharged? go and see.** The 
grand jury were discharged, and could not be found. " I am very 
sorry for it^** he said, “ this is a most shameful case.** Mr. Blundell 
was, of course, acquitted; but he went down tb the grave with the 
stignaa of having held up his hand*on a charge of murder, inthe 
' dock, among felons at the Lancaster assizes.* 

Public attention has lately been directed tp the ouestion af 
the expediency of an entire change of system in this respect, 
and a Select Committee of the Hoifte of Commons was ap¬ 
pointed in 1855, for the special purpose of considering the 
subject The pkn which they propose in their report, is in 
*8ul^ance the fbllowing:— • 

They recouimend that agents should be appointed, one to 
earii of a certain number of districts, for the purpose of pre- . 
paring and conducting prosecutions to the time of trial, and that 
these districts should be as coextensive with the jurisdiction of 
the existing County Courts as may be, regard being ba^ to the 
integrily of counties. The duty of these district agents should 
he to prepare and conduct prosecutions through the stages pre¬ 
liminary to trial. Where it comes to their knowledge that an 
offence has been committed, and that no steps have been taken to 
bring the offender to justice, it will be their duty to take the ne¬ 
cessary steps for bringing the offender before a mt^istrote; or if 
the party have already been apprehended, and the case is one 
of any difficulty or importance, they ore to take upon themselves 
the further conduct of the prosecution, and prepare the evidence. 

The Committee propose that a counsel of not leas than ten 
years* standing-shall be appointed for each circuit, to be the 
advising counsel^ for that (yrcuit; and that to him the agents 
for the districts within that circuit shall r^rt for advice and 
directions in all cases of more than ordinary difficulty. These 
advising counsel are to communicate with, and act under the 
directions of, the Attorney-General, forming as it were the s^aff 
of that officer in the administration of crkninal justice.. 

Individuals, however, instituting pros^urioUs |ire not to be 
prohibited from employing their own attorneys and counsel, or ' 
to be compelled to resort exclusively to the^ public prosecutor. 
Bufr-with « view to prevent the compromi^ which are some¬ 
times xesmrted to for purposes of .private intend :and to ensure- 
Ihe effective administration of justice, they i^Q0O»a^d ri»t it 
should be compulsory on an attorney employ^^«to; conduct a 
prosecution, to give notice to the district agent his intentf^ 
to prefer an indictment, and that the latter cmqnid havj^ authdti^ 
to mtervene. 

In Scotland, as we have abeady sbownj the l^rdi Advocate 
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discharges the functions of public pFOsecutor, and it doe^ not 
seem that any change in thck respect is necessary or desiraide. 
But the population of England is immensely greater than that 
of Scotland; and the duties If the Attorney- and Solicitor-G-e- 
neral are so multifarious and heavy^ that we much doubt whether 
it would, be expedient, or indeed possible, to impose upon them 
the burden of suph an office as that of PubHo Prosecute^’. Still 
less wouhf it be possible for the liord Chancellor to undertoke 
the duty. Our own opinion is^ that some great officer of state 
ought to be appointed to superintend the whole department of 
Criminal Justice, with functions in some degree analogous to 
those of the French Minister of Justice; and if it be not thought 
expedient to cany into effect , the resolution of the House of 
Commons which recommended the creation of a new department 
of Government for this purpose, we conceive that the same 
duties might be effectually performed by some augmentation of 
the powers and staff* of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

The next point deserving of notice in the Scotch and English 
^sterns is the difference in the mode of examining the suspected 
IMirty before he is finally committed. 

At the trial of Madeleine Smith, the first witness called was 
the sheriff’-substitute of Lanarkshire, who gave the following 
evidence: — 

^ I know the panel. She was judicially examined before me, and 
emitted a declaration on the 31st March. She was examined on the 
charge of murder before her declaration was emitted. The greater 
part of the questions at the examination were put by me. The 
statements made in the declarations^ were all g^ven in answer to 
questions. The answers were given cleaidy and distinctly. There 
was no appearance of hesitation or reserve. There was a great 
appearance of frankness and candour. The declaration is of consi¬ 
derable length.* * • 

— and the declaration was read in Court as if it had been a 
spontaneouB and continuous narrative, without the questions 
put by the sliei^, ^ ^iefa, in fad^ it was a series of answers. 

The law of Saipuid requires ^at the declaration must be 
taken in the preaflie of tlie magistrate and two other witnesses, 
who subscribe jvi^ ]bim the attestation at tke end, setting ibi^ 
that it was fx^|[^^and voluntarily emitted in the sound and sobet 
sense of the'^dorant " The precognition of the mtnOBses is 
. taken after w^rdsjm the tdaenee of the aoeuMed, wbois not allowed 
to l)e present himself, or to have any one to ^tend on his behalf 
to cross-examine them, it being one pf the Erections of the Justi- 
«^y Comi^, in l7€^ .for.the t8king.«f prpBfligititiogp, that *none 
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' be present with tlie clerk at the examination of ^the persons 

* cited by the sheriff to give np dittay' 

It is urged in defence of this systefn that it has the advan< 
tage of preventing publicity to me injury of the accused, in 
cases where it turns out that the charge is unfounded, and no 
further proceedings are taken. And we may freely admit that 
this is true. But, on the other hand, there are^rravc.objections 
to such a mode of preliminary examination. It is too much like 
putting the accused ait secret under the bid French system before 
the Bevolution. It is essential to the purity of the administra¬ 
tion of justice in all countries, and at all times, that there should 
be no secret tribunal before which *00 accused party can be 
called upon to appear to give evidence against himself Every 
step in the inquiry when he is present should be taken openly 
and coram popuh. And this on two grounds: first, as giving 
him protection against the possibility of any improper practices; 
and next as affording the best security that the judicial.^ officer 
will perform his duty not only with fairness, but efficiency. The 
Scotch law, indeed, requires the presence of two other witnesses 
besides the shcrift'or sheriff-substitute, for the purpose of proving 
that the declaration was ' emitted ’ freely and voluntarily, and as 
a guarantee of its genuineness; but this does not deprive the pro¬ 
ceeding of the air of privacy and mystery which hangs over it. 

It is difficult therefore for those who are accustomed to the pub¬ 
licity that prevails in England to acquiesce in the conclusions of a 
high authority on Scotch Criminal Law, thqt ^ the strict seclusion 

* of the prisoner in the interval between arrest and commitment 
‘ to stand trial, and the ex parte nature of all proceedings in 

* precognition, is essential to the great objects of Criminal 

* Jurisprudence, the conviction of the guilty, and the -spee^ 

* liberation of the innocent prisoner.* * On the contrary, we 
shouldT be much more disposed to agree with the opinion of Loxd 
Brougham, who, in his evidence before the ''Committee ;jan* 
Public Prosecutors, in 1855, said; — 

* There are great inconveniences, no doubt, in publicity of the 
examination; there is.veiy great hardship party brought 

before the magistrate in its publicity; therey^ery great anney- 
ance and hordsiiip to the witnesses and. to thm^secutor, who aise 
brought before the magistrate, no doubt; buit agaiMt all that, oae 
cannot help setting the great advantage of the pfi^plty of the pro¬ 
ceeding, both preventing any malpractices by i)laci^bffie magistral^ 
who is then the Court, in the eye of thepublic,' and fWo by'the great 
benefit which arises with a view to police, fri^ its tendency to dis¬ 
cover evidence, and to enable the parties prosecuting to be put «apon 

-- \- - n r i n - — ' - ' *■ —. . — ■ ■■ —.■ ■ ■ - 1 - .. i ’ . . m 

* Alisem’s Pract. Orim. Law, chap. v. 14. 1 . 
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the traces to find witnesses $ so that, upon the whole, 1 have no 
doubt whatever that the benefits exceed the disadvantages of’n public 
. examination.’ 

Lord Campbell has graphhsalljr described the state of things 
that existed in this country in the last century:—^i?onnerly the 

* squire sat in bis hall, and he had for bis clerk his gain^eeper, 

* and they had ^n the poacher before them, and they did with 
< him what they liked.’* And although we perfectly well know 
that the privacy of thcf examination in Scotland does not lead 
to abuse like this, if is very desirable that so delicate a matter 
as the interrogatory of a party as a witness against himself should 
be surrounded with all the safeguards which publicity can alone 
sumply. 

The practice. However, is not peculiar to Scotland. It prevails 
in Prance, and Gerhiany, and Italy, and indeed is common to all 
the countries of Continental Europe. In France the interro¬ 
gatory is conducted privately by the juge ^imtmetionf and the 
aocus^ is not confronted with the witnesses, who are examined 
separately; nor is he allowed at this stage of the proceedings to 
he asristed by counsel. And the old French law' went so far as 
to require him to take an oath that he would speak the truth 
when questioned against himself. 

In England noting of the kind is known. An accused 
person there is brought before a ma^strate in open Court, con- 
irouted with the witnesses, and asked whether he wishes to say 
anything, while he is at the same time cautioned that what he 
does sapr will be taken down in writing and hereafter made use 
of against him.f In Scotland, also, he is told that he need not 
speak unless'he likes, and he is warned that his declaration will 
be need against him; but the difference between the two systems 
in this particular is not unin^ortant. In England no questions are 
addressed to the prisoner. If he makes any statement, it is notin 
* apswer to interrogatories, but is a spontaneous and volun^ry act 
on his own part. In Scotland we see that, after being^caiitioned 
that he need not speak, he is asked by the Prosecutor Fiscal 'any 
' questions which seem to he material.* Either, therefore, 
remains silent alt^tber, or he answers* the questions put'to 
him,' or he answensome pf them and dedines to answer o^rs. 
It wfll be fottfd^ wp beli^Oi in practice a rare thing:for'a' man 

—--;- ' ■ ■ — - 

; * Evidence befOTe the Committee on Pablic Prosecutor^ d 855. 

t It is, however, ri^ht to notice, tiuit by a late itatate (11 & 12 
Viot. 6. to. 118») the justiees hare the power to tihst no person 
rimU be present without their' eonsenl, *if <aMMSI*'io*hiai or tbssn 

* titatthe ends of justice will be beet ansteiHltfby eo 
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chai^d vritk an offence to remain wholly silent when pointedly 
interrogated, not as to its actual commission, but as to circum¬ 
stances connected with it, the significance of which he may not 
immediately perceive. And if he does answer, the law is in 
fact extracting from him evidence against himself. 

It may, however, be doubted whether the law of England does 
not carry tenderness towards a man accused of g. crime too far.* 
Provided he is not; betrayed into a confession by holding out 
improper inducements, or coerced into it by practising upon his 
fears, there seems to be no reason why whatever he says against 
himsdf should not be put in evidence at his trial, although he 
may have had no warning that it wilV be made use of against 
him. It is only under an utterly corrupt system of jurispru¬ 
dence tliat an innocent person will falsely criminate himself, 
thinlring it perhaps safer to confess an offenCe which he has. ^ot 
committed, and sue for mercy, than to abide the result of a 
trial which be feels certain will terminate in a conviction. ^ The 
Greeks and Homans resorted, in the examination of slaves, to 
the use of torture, and in the Middle Ages, and indeed in later 
times in Europe, this was the approved method of ’ qucistion in 
the case of all persons accused of crime. It does,.indeed, seem 
marvellous that it should never have occurred to people in those 
days how utterly fallacious torture must be as a test of truth. 
It becomes a mere question of physical endurance, and under 
the pressure of intolerable pain the most innocent person may 
confess himself guilty, preferring speedy death to the prolonged 
agony of the rack or the wheel. At the present day in England 
the Courts of Law go to the contrary extreme, and the slightest 
inducement either of fear or hope held out to on accused party 
by any one whose position or authority may be supposed to ex¬ 
ercise an influence over his mind, renders a confession inadmis-. 
sible.* 'Every one who pays attention to the reports of'criminal 
trials in the London newspapers, must be familmr with the way., 
in which policemen who give evidence of confessions made by 
prisoners are attacked by counsel, and the severity with which 
they are handled when they have put questions to the accused 
with a view to elicit some statem^t from himj ao that, we can 
hardly be surprised at the answer u^hich clt one oecasion a 
constable gave to the Court when he was aske{|. whether thp 

* One of the most astounding instances of inducement held out to 
a prisoner to eont^ occurred at .the trial of Hieholas Tlum^- 
mortoa for high treason, in 1554, when Lord Ohi^ Justice Broisfiqjr; 
thus -addressed him: * How say you, will you confess .tiie inatlar> 
*andjt vnU far goal* 
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prisoner bad not, while in his custody, made some admission of 
his guilt. He said, ‘ Oh no; he b^an to say something about it, 
* but I knew my duty better, so I stopped him.’ It is needless 
to add, that the constable was reprimanded for his officionsness; 
but his mistake was excnsable, for he had so often heard his 
bretliren assailed, and been so of^ assailed hineclf, for deposing 
to confeffiions, that he was determined, to be on the safe ^e for 
once. We think that unless a confession^ to.whomsoeter made, 
has been extorted by tkreats, or induced by a distinct promise 
to sta^ farther proceedings, it ought to be received in evidence at 
the tnaL And we assert this on. me broad and intelligible ground 
that except in the cases already, mentioned, it is absurd to believe 
that any sane man in tins country will falsely accuse himself 
of a crime of which he is not guUly.. At all events, in all 
cases it should be a‘question for the judge, at his diserethn, to 
determine whethei^ under the circumstances the statement ought 
to be submitteddo tlie jury. 

«With respect however, to.the genml question of the expe¬ 
diency of judicially interrogaring a person accused, it is difficult 
to see why, if tbiacourse of procedure is proper before the sheriff 
in Sootlaiid, it should not also be allow^ at the trial, as it is in 
Eronce and other countries of Europe, where the judge examines 
the prisoner, and uses all his dexterity to make mm convict 
hlmBelf of the exame with which he is charged.. It is impos* 
ribli; iiet to be struck with the severity of the cross-examination 
whidi—not the witness but —the prisoner there has to undergo 
froni. the preriding judge, and the persevering ingenuity with 
whi(m the latter tries to entrap him into admissions fatal to him- 
He adjures, he' apostrophises, he scolds, and does eveiy- 
tbing in his power to make him entangle himself in incon- 
riatencies, and .ri> betray his gpilt. 

* Is it not sqandalohs,’ sap De Quincey, in one of his essqys, the 
subject of which is the trial and death of toe Maid of Orleans, *is it 
not humiliating to civilisation, that even at this day, France exhibits 
the horrid spectacle of judges examining the prisoner against himself; 
seducing him by fraud into treacherous conclusions ^inst his own 
head; ui^ng the terrors of their power for extorting confessions from 
the frailty of hope; nay, wMch is worse, using Ihe blandisfameiria of 
condescension and snaky'l^^i^ss for thawing into compliances of 
gratitude those whom they had failed to freeze into terror ? Wicked 
judges! Barbarian jurisprudence! that, sitting in your own conceit 
on toe shmimts d social wisdom, have yet failed to learn the first 
,.^|»fe*pleB of erimittid; justicet sit ye humbly end w£to dorility at toe 
of this ffom Bbnr^my, toat tore yourtwrilM dF.cmrity into 
shreds and dust. ** Would you examine me 10 a witness against 
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mpelf ? ” vras tbe question by wMch many times slio defied their 

arts.* 

It is, however, a mistake to suppose that the Fren^ law 
enjoifu the interrogatory of the aconsed as a duty whidi the 
judge must perform. It only permits it, and reserves to him 
the right of choosing the moment when he thinks fit to 
it. But invetemte usage has made it part and paqsel of thef 
system' of procedure, and it is almost universally the praqtioe 
to commence the trial by questioning^the accused the 

witnesses are called. Counsel are expressly forbidden to 
answer for him, or to suggest anything to him at this stage oi 
the proceedings*; but of course he is at liberty, if he lillhs> to 
refuse to answer the questions put to him, aiid in that case the 
evidence of the witnesses is taken at onee. 

Having regard, then, to the universality of this praotioe 
throughout the continent of Europe, it becomira a question wisfil 
worth considering, whether it is right or wrong, and if r^fat 
whether it ought to be introduced in Great ^Britain. Is it 
prejudice or sound reason that regards ihe questioning of a 
prisoner at his trial, as contrary to the principles of justice? 
And if not contrary to justice, is it not an efficacious means of 
arriving at the truth, and punishing the guilty ? 

It cannot be denied that the general impresrion is,, that 
such a mode of proceeding is unfair. It seems to take advauo 
tage of a man who is no longer a free agent, to nii&^ or 
endeavour to make, him supply against himself proofs whidi 
the law cannot otherwise obtain. We are apt to regard « 
criminal trial as a sort of duel between two adversaries—t^e 
law on the <me side and tl)e accused on the other—*aiid it 
woedd be preposterous to ask one of two combatants to furnish 
weapons to the other to be used against -himselfi But -is titere 
not a fallacy in this mode of viewing the question? With . 
regard to crimes, con tliere be any such |hing as a.n^ht of oo^ 
cealment? Q%e law may be powerless to confession— 

or it may, as in the case of torture, produce one whidi will 
be of no value, because it must always be uncertain whether it 
has not been wrung by agony from the lips of innooexi|e—but 
ou^t it to refhse'to interrogate the oiMfUBed who, perhaps, alone 
of aU persons in the worid can give thi^ informarion requirite 
determine whether he is or is not guilty? We must of course 
assume, in the ^gnment, that Ihe examination^ is so OQuduetod' 
as to exdude Hie possilfility of eonfoiuidsag^ ismoeencai^yrith 
gmlt; and itis difi|cult to conceive how^jffie. iaemeam * 

--—-----r-T-T— 

Loi, 28 Haijl836': art 26. 
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aivmuoceat party to queMlaons. |>Ht to cali^mref dangerous 
^•bim than silenced^icb 19 0940 ^ the|ttirC9ilJ^at 
of guilt.. It^is^probab^/ jod^ that when 

' innocent, be wp;^4 'be^^tinable iexpUna-. 

tion of fapts.^ie 4 ' 7 ^i^ 4 ;l>iMpiciQU 8 a^^ 
but. tbjsf wodl%^&rd. no «i|^.vpre8u^ptiw guilt rt&|Q 

9 amu<a 1 ;^,of^ts, be is not questipped at' 
all ^ l^iat |l^^droum3tantmceidd|ei^e^|elBp2ij^g^ the. torn tbeh 
pyesoi^lTtmn w guilt is the ilMne, whether the priso^ec does not 
YOluntafily offer to expl^ th# facts, or in direct answer to a 
question says that he cannolj ei4>lain them. ^ It is, indeed, 
possible to suppose cases where a person may be stupid enough or 
frightened enough— although innocent— to give answers which 
may strengthen the suspicions against him. But this would 
generally happen ohly where the examination was badly con> 
ducted—or in the sonfusion of mind created by a sudden 
accusation — and i|. to the last degree unlikely to be tlie case 
at a trial presided qver by a. humane and enlightened judge, 
bent only on discovesii^ the' ^uth, and more anxious tliat the 
innocent sboul^ eiciipe thfui that the guilty should suffer. 

Even in France the theory of the system is, that the 
examination should be conducted with the most scrupulous 
frirnpss towards the accused. ‘Je n’ai pas hesoin,’ says M. 
Berriat Saiut^rix, ‘ de parler de la loyautc qui doit pr&ider 
/ a I’ii^efrqgatoire; ’ and he quotes the rule^aid down by an 
^old Frenchyunst on the subject: —' Les questions que le juge 
roccusii ^oivent Stre qlaires, precises et sans Equivoque; 

‘ ^ doit eurtout evltpr de se servir de ruses et de discours 
^ jcapliieux pour surpi^ndre I’accus^. Outre que cette vole 
^ hq convient ^oint^ a dignite d’un magistral;, c’sit qu’en 
^usant de moyen,'il parait|)lut6t agir avec passion qu’animli 

* du z^le et du bien 4c V jus^e^’ ^ut it must be admitted that 
this rule isgiipt idWa^ ^bsee^^ v French judges, while rapidly 
interrogating ti|p prisoner, m apt to^he. carried away by their 
feelings, which are excited *by the ^aort of altercation that goes 
on between them, and questions are pit which, to-^glish 
notio^a |t all events^ seem to the last.degree uo^. 

In his evidance heforeJ||e Committee on Public j^osacutiira, 
ajicady referred to, X^onj^rongham said that theiororitcf all 
the practice in the i^nch procedure. U * the to^uie and 

* quedtien^ winch the pifoner %put to ripon the 

Upo4 whioh^^e Attoroey-Genooti Coob- 

']^ny Btrongljf api t^y^r^arhed, that 
Q^ertB him^r ^0 ^^f^^mteUectuel 
% hetweea thePf. into ait #ut bo^;toese hq^. 
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authorities confiued* .their olyection 4:6 the conduet of the 
examination by the Jv/dgCf The Attorh^y-Geheral asked Lord 
Brougham ‘f^ether the interrogaticoi ofHne iffisouer might not 
be the vety'best* fneans of ascertaining the true'state of the 
case—.not allowing the judge tb interrogitte .the wis<mer — 
whereby he forgets his ju&d impartiality—but auowio^ the 
advocate, the public prosecutor, to put the fi^iohs? To* 
which L6rd Bfougham answered, ^ I am perfeatly .char that 

* some change in >our law upon this'subject, some rblaxation, 

* is absolutely necessary.' And ho added that his objection to 

the French, procedure was thftt it was the Worst possible mode 
^f doing it. • 

The next point of difference between the Scotch and English 
systems to which we Avill advert, is the notice required to be 
given to the accused, of the indictment on which he is to be 
tried, and the names of the witnesses who will appear against 
him. ; In Scotland a prisoner must be served with a copy of the 
indictment, a list of the witnesses, and the assize or jury which 
is to try him, fifteen days before the trial. • 

With respect to the list of witnesses, we think that the rule 
of notice ought to be limited by an important exception. It 
seems to be unwise and inexpedient to preclude a prosecutor 
from availing himself of testimony which may not be discovered 
until after the notice has been given. This must, in the nature 
of things, often odcur; and it is difficult to see why it'should 
not be made use of. Nemo tenetur ad impossibiU —and it is im- 
jtossible to give notice of that which is not yet-^known; but it 
is holding out a premium to guilt to refuse to admit cadence 
which, by the mysterious proj^idenco of God, may not be dis-^ 
closed until the eleventh hour. The rule might well be that a. 
list of all witnesses known to the prosecutor at the time shotild 
be furnished to the prisoner befeitfhand, under pain of having 
their evidence excluded—but it should ^ways be open to him 
to avail himself of testimony which is not discovm'ed imtil after*- 
wards, and even while the trial is going on. 

By the English law, in all criminal cases except high treason, 
witnesses may come forward at any moment before tnofcase for 
the prosecution has closed. Some remarkable examples have 
occurred of the detection of guilt by this means. One instance 
must be fresh in every bodyjs recollection. We allude to the 
trial of Courvoi^er for the murder of Lord Williani Bussell, 
in 1840, who was convicted mainly by the evidence of a witness 
whose attention ha# been att^ted'to the repo A of the trial 
in a newspaper as it was going on, add who produced a. parcel 
which had been left at her hotiito by the prisoner, .and which 

VOL. CVIII. NO. eeXX. 0 C 
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contained articles that were. ide9tified as the property of the 
deceased. In Scotland,. her teistimony could not have been 
received; and very possibly the ptisoner would have escaped.* 

In point of fact^ m Eogiandj except in the case of witnesses 
whose evidence it not' known i:o the prosecution before the trial, 
and who unexpectedly then appear, the ptrisoner almost always 
“knows not only &e names of the witnesses who will appear 
against h^,- but thb evidence they will givt^,. This is owing to 
the practice wliich has ^rung up of late years, of producing and 
taking the depositions before, the magistrate or coroner of every 
known witness who can possibly give evidence in the case, 
before the party accusedwof the offence is committed for trial^ 
We cannot help thinking that this system has arisen from a 
misapprehension of what the English daw requires. All that 
is necessary for th6 committing magistrate to ascertain is, whe* 
ther there arc fair and reasonable grounds for sending the case 
before a jury; and he steps beyond the boundary of bis office 
when he does more tlian this, by going into all the minutias 
of evidence, and sifting the case as closely as if he were called 
upon to decide the question of innocence or guilt. He has only 
to satisfy himself that there is sufficient presumption against 
the accused, to justify the putting him upon his trial. The proof 
is afterwards a question for the jury. 

It is said, indeed, that the course now always pursued is fairer 
towards the prisoner, as it prevents iiini from being taken by 
" surprise at his trial, and gives him notice of the evidence which 


* There is only one case in which by tlie English law an accused 
, party is entitled to a list of the witnesses beforehand. Under the 
statute 7 Ann^ c. 21., a person indicted for high treason, has a right 
to have a copy of the indictment and a list of the witnesses for the 
Crown, and of-the jurymen who are to be returned ou the panel, ten 
days before his arraignment. But .in cases of felony^ a priigoner, in 
England, has no rights to see-the indictment until after he has pleaded 
not guilty, and is put upon his tr^; nor, in point of fact, does he 
see it beforehand. In some trials for misdemeanour it is different. 
For stat. Geo. 4 c. 4 it is enacted that in all cases of prosecutions 
for mis^meanourst instituted by the Attco'ney- or Solicitor-General, 
the,Cottrt shall, if required, order a copy of the information or indict¬ 
ment, free of expense, to be given to the party accused, after appear¬ 
ance. 

WUh respect to witn^eses^ althotigh no .list of those for the pro- 
l^uticm is famished to a prisoner, except in cases of high treason, 
*yet, practically, the same result is obtained by vir^ of the statute 
11 & 12 Yict. c. 42., wldeh enacts that a piiatmer may have, before 
his trial, copies of the depositions'on whim/hs has been commifted, 
on payment of a reasonable sum for ::die simis. 
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he will be called upon to meet. The reason is no doubt YaUd 
as far os it ^oes, and the Scotch system is based ujion it But 
there is an important difference in the preliminary propeedings 
in the two eohutries, which, in our opinion, rendem tho practice 
more objectionable in England. In Scotland, the examination pf 
the witnesses for the prosecution beforehaud, or their 
as it is called, takes place before tlvi ^eriff or Brocuratov 
Fiscal privately, the accused is not permitted to 4ee it, and 
the public know nothing, except by rumour, of the.particular 
facts to which #he witnesses have deposed. In England, how¬ 
ever, every^ word that is uttered by a witness in an important 
case before the magistrate or coronet is spoken in open Court, 
and is immediately reported in the newspapers. To such an 
extent is this now carried, that if we were to compare the 
evidence given before the committing magistrate in one or two 
notorious cases of late, with that afterwards given at the trials, 
we should find that the latter was nothing more than a re¬ 
petition of the former, varied perhaps in some slight degree 
by the effect of a more searching and skilful cross-examina¬ 
tion. One consequence of this is, that the. public are called 
upon to *sup fuU of horrors* twice instead , of once, and the 
public mind is twice poisoned by the same details of crime. 
The subject is revived after it has been well nigh forgotten, 
and all the hidcousness of vice is a second time laid bare. 
Another consequence of this extreme publicity is, that an .op¬ 
portunity is thus offered to the accomplices or friends of tho 
accused to fabricate false evidence to meet the allegations which 
they know will be made against him, or to tamper with the 
witnesses for the prosecution. And this is no doubt the reason 
why the.giving to a.prisoner a list of witnesses before the trial 
has been called * a mischievous invention, calculated to defeat 
* the ends of jifstice.* But we are bound to admit, that ex¬ 
perience has not shown that there is in the disclosure of evi¬ 
dence before trial any danger which need excite serious Ip- 
prehension, for it b remarkable how seldom in this country 
a prisoner ventures to adduce evidence in his defence —a strong 
proof tbat in the great majority of committals, we believe an 
overwhelming majority, the presumption is that tiie accused is 
guHty.* 


* In the Beport of the Select Committee on il^blio Prosecutors 
(May, 1856) it is stated, that the proportion of convictions to acqint- 
tals is much* grea^ in Scotland tium in England. And y^ in 
Scotland the of witnesses for the prosecution is always given to 
the prisoner fifteen'days before the trial. 
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In France notice must be given twenty-four hours at l^t 
before the trial, both by the ^ocureur GenSrdl to the prisoner 
and by the prisoner to the 'Pro&ireur Giniralt of the names, 
occupations, and residences of the witnestos wiiom they re^ 
spectively intend to call But although this is the general rule, 
the French law takes care to provide for unexpected emergencies, 
and, by an expi;^s provision of the Code Criminel (art 269.), 
the preri^nt at the trial has the power to call for any evidence, 
although not notified beforehand, which he thinks likely to be of 
use in throwing light upon the case. This is ^at seems to be 
required in the Scotch system, to prevent the failcgre of justice, 
which must necessarily sometimes happen, when witnesses against 
the prisoner come forward too late, and their testimony cannot 
be heard because their names have not been signified to him 
fifteen days beforehand. For clearly there ought to be in every 
system of jurisprudence the power of relaxing a rule with respect 
to the notification of witnesses beforehand, which, if rigidly 
observed, must often paralyse the arm of justice, and allow great 
crimes to escape punishment. We happen to know that, in the 
case of Madeleine Smith, an important witness was thus ex^ 
eluded, because the nature of his evidence was not known early 
enough for the legal notice to be given. 

In England the indictment (we arc not now speaking of 
criminal informations by the Attorney-General) must be found 
by a grand jury; but in Scotland there is no such body. In 
England the charge goes before the grand jury engrossed on 
parchment, which in that stage is called a bill; and it is not until 
they find a true bill that it is called an indiettnent. And in 
cases of murder o;* manslaughter, where there has been a coro¬ 
ner’s inquest and verdict against the prisoner, notwithstanding 
the grand jury have not found the bill, it is competent to the 
prosecutor still to proceed upon the coroner’s inquisition, and 
have the prisoner tried upon that. But this is byfio means 
t& usual course,, and in most cases the practice is to take a 
verdict of acquittal on the coroner’s inquisition, where t|ie grand 
jury have not found a bill against the prisoner. 

In the course of the trial of Madeleine Smith, her Counsel, 
the Dean of Faculty, having applied fob tiie warrant which had 
been issued for recovery of the documents which were put in 
evidence on the part of the prosecution, the Lord Advocate 
said that he luri been anxious that every fiusiUty rimuld be given 
foaMhe defence, but the prisoner had chosmi to run Utters^ 
and the case had to be prepared in a vezy short-rime; The ez- 
^essbn ^ rumiiig hkr Utterly * Is probM^ 'Wholly ‘ unknown to 
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our English readers, and it may be useful to ^ve some explana* 
tion of it. 

When an accused person in Scotland is committed for trial, he 
has, under the statute of Anne, before referred tO, the right to 
take out leUers of intimation against the party on whose appli¬ 
cation he was impmoned, and against the Lord Advocate. By 
these letters he requires that he shall be brought to tifial within 
sixty days (the period prescribed by tl^e Act), and that if that 
be not done, he shall be set at liberty. When these letters 
have been served up^n the Lord Advocate, he is bound not 
only to execute an indictment against the prisoner witUn sixty 
days from the date of the service, but by a provision of the 
same statute, to bring the trial to a conclusion within forty 
days afterwards. If the indictment is not served upon the 
prisoner before the expiration of the sixty days, or the trial is 
not finished at the expiration of the hundred, he must be instantly 
set at liberty. The penalties for keeping him in prison after 
the expiration of either of these periods are fixed by the 
statute at certain sums for each day of the detention, and' a 
large sum is given by way of damages;—neither of which, as 
the statute expressly declares, can be modified by any power or 
authority whatsoever. The power of ^ running letters * there¬ 
fore, under the Act of 1701, insures a prisoner being brought 
to trialj if he so wishes it, within a fixed period after his com*: 
mitment. 

In England there is no limit to the time within which a crime 
may be prosecuted after its perpetration, the maxim being 
that nullum tempos occurrit regi. In 1759 Home was banged 
for a murder committed in 1724, and in our own recollection a 
trial for murder took place twenty-four years after the murder 
was alleged to have been committed. But in Scotland it is held 
that the lapse of twenty years from the commission of an ofience 
is a complete bar to criminal proceedings.* It would seem more 
reasonable to make the pdri(^ of limitation run, not from the 
perpetratioii of the deed but from its discovery, for it is hardly 
possible to say that crime ought to go unpunished because for a 
certain length of time it has been successfully' concealed. In 
the second case to which we have just alluded, and which'was a 
very remarkable one, being the trial of the alleged murderer .of 

* The case which is generally cited as an authority for tins is that 
of M'Gregor^ in August, 1773 ; but there the discharge 

was directed,. *in respect it does not appear that any sentence of 
* fugitation (or outlawry) passed against hisa^.. It seems, however, 
to W settled law in ScolJtod that a lapse of twenty years is a balyto a 
prosecution. 
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a murderer,.the trial took place m 1830, and the double murder 
had been committed in 1806,'but the remains of the deceased 
were not discovered until the end df 1829. 

Another material point of difference in the procedure of 
the two countries lies in the indictment. * We are not here 
alluding to mere difference in its form, and to what may 
Ibe called 4ta technical incidents, but to the substance of the 
matters that may be cjjarged in it. The indictment against 
Madeleine Smith contained three distinct capital charges, on all 
of which she was tried at one and the same time. The first re¬ 
lated to an administration ^of poison with intent to murder the 
deceased on the 19tli or ^Otm of February; the second to a 
similar attempt on the 22nd or 23rd' of the same month; the 
third to the actual rpurder of the deceased on tlie 22nd or 23rd 
of March following. By the English law the prisoner could not 
have been tried on more than one of these charges in the same 
indictment. They referred to separate offences alleged indeed 
to have been committed against the same person, but differing in 
time and place and circumstance; and they could not, according 
to the English pi*actice, have been included together in the same 
indictment. But practically there is less difference between the 
two systems in this respect than may at first sight appear. By 
the English law it would have been perfectly competent to give 
evidence of the alleged prior attempts on the life of the deceased, 
on an indictment charging the prisoner with his mxirdcr on 
the 22nd of. March, in order to show the probability that at that 
date the attempt was successfully renewed. ‘Where the con¬ 
duct of an accused party is ambiguousi his previous acts maj 
be resorted to in order to explaih it. Thus, where a man is 
indicted for the murder of another by shooting him with a gun, 
and the defence set up is that the gun went off by accident, 
it may be proved that on a former occasion, or .on former oc- 
Cifoons, the prisoner attempted to kill the deceased. . But this 
is allowed merely to throw light on*what is dark or equivocal, 
and is only relevant to prove malice on the part of the accused, 
and thus supply a. link in the chain of proof which might other¬ 
wise be wanting to show tlie intent. In Scotland, however, a 
prisoner may be tried at one and the same time on several chaises 
if they are connected together by one continuous tsrime, as a 
charge of murder with robbery, or theft with forgery. Indeed, 
acoprding to the theory of Scotch law, as laid down by the bpt 
authoriries, a prosecutor is allowed to include in the smne in- 
dksb^nt a nuinber of offences which have , no connexion with 
eat^ other;, as for instance treason, ennrit^. of parents, and 
parricide; and the objection of cumulatio crimmum is hardly 
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tenable. In one case, that of Dickenson and others, in 1726, 
the prisoners were charged with a murder committed in 1724, 
a robbery in 1726, and also with being ^sorners, Egyptians, 
* and masterful beggars.’ In another, murder, houghing of oxen 
and theft; and in another, fornication and theft have been in¬ 
cluded in the same indictment.* The same is the case in 
France, and any number of charges of the mos| dissimilar kind, 
may be included in the same acte ddacemaiioru Tbtis, in the 
memorable case of Madame Laflarge,* she was tried not only 
for the murder of her husband, but also on the same indictment 
for th*robbery of some jewels. It is impossible to defend such 
a mode of procedure. It is a monsti’eus perversion-of justice to 
muc up incongruous charges, and call upon a pnsoner to defend 
himself against them all at the same moment. For it is obvious 
how unfair an effect the minor accusation* may have upon the 
major, by prejudicing the minds of the jury, and inducing them 
to come to the illogical conclusion that because a woman may 
have stolen diamonds she is therefore likely to h^ve committed 
murder I 

Another difference between the Scotch and English Courts 
in the conduct of a trial, is the order in whicli the speeches and 
evidence are interchanged. 

,In England the evidence is always preceded by an opening 
speech of counsel, who, by custom, except in cases where the 
Crown itself is not only nominally but actually the prosecutor 
(as where one of the law officers of the Crown officially con¬ 
ducts the prosecution), is not entitled to a reply unless the 
counsel for the prisoner calls witnesses or puts in evidence for 
the defence. In Scotland |he evidence for the prosecution is 
given first, and this is followed by the evidence for the defence. 
The counsel for the Crown then for the first time makes a 
speech, summing up the evidence on both sides, and the pri¬ 
soner’s counsel replies, so as to have always the last word with 
the jury.f This is no doubt a great advantage to the accu£^, 
and perhaps is right, but it seems a mistake not to open tbe.uase 
with a statement The jury are left to gather, the facts solely 
from the indictment, and this affords really no information as 
to the history of the case, which may be of the most complex 
character. Th^ 'must therefore be often lost in the labyrinth 


* The Court, however, has the power to divide the indictment or 
libel, and try at one time only sudi chaiges as it thinks will ubt 
embarrass the prisoner in Ills defence. 

t The counsel on either side may open, by a ^ech if they 
although in practice it is rarely done. 
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of details, without the due which they would have held if they 
had heen instructed by the opening speech of counsel. 

Every i-cader of Demosthenes and the oth^ (xceek orators 
knows that it was the custom at Athens to mingle the sp^ch 
of the prosecutor and evidence together; and the speaker con¬ 
stantly paused in his oration to direct the officer of the court to 
^read such ^d such a document in evidence, or to call for the 
testimony *or witnesses. 

It can hardly be objected that by the English system there is 
more chance of a jury being misled than by the Scotch; for 
there is in reality as much scope for mis-statement nr ex¬ 
aggeration in summing up evidence as in stating it beforehand. 
And jn notliing perhaps is a prosecuting counsel in England 
more cadtious than in not making any statements to the jury 
the truth of . which he tliinks may possibly not be established. 
Indeed, the humane spiritin which English trials are conducted, 
is remarkably shown in the fairness and moderation with which 
.the counsel fur the prosecution opens the case against the 
prisoner. The tone of his speech is almost judicial; avoiding 
all exaggeration, cautioning the jury against being influenced 
by anything except the evidence before them, and impressing 
upon them the duty of giving the prisoner the benefit of any 
reasonable doubt. The course adopted in France presents an 
amazing contrast to this; and we can only wonder when we 
read the speech of a Procurcur du Boi, or de la Republique, 
or Imphial against the accused, full of impassioned oratory, 
and inflaming the charge against him with all the artifice of 
rhetoric. 


But the French lawyers may plead illustrious precedents for 
this. They may appe^ to the great orators of antiquity, who 
indulged in bitter invective when they conducted, as we should 
call it, a prosecution; and of this the speech of Cicero against 
Piso is a conspicuous example. Nor could anything exdeed the 
vehemence of attack with which Burke and Sheridan, as 
managers of the impeachment against Warren Hastings, assailed 
him in Westminster HalL But they were not lajvyers, and the 
whole proceeding h^ more the Character of a political and party 
struggle than a judidal inquiry. 

But a much .mme important'diffieseuce exists between the sys¬ 
tems of Scotland and England in the application of the law of evi¬ 
dence. On ^e trial of Madeleine Smith, declarations made by the 
deceased at different j^eriods in February, when he wilts euffer- 
iug fri>m iUhess from wmch he recovered, to the eff^ tlmt his 
il^^ Was consequent on his tiJcing sqmeti^Cg wluoh the prisoner 
b^d givCn IfllQ to drink'ii were admit^ iu eyidraoe against her 
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without any opposition on the part of her counsel.* These state¬ 
ments, if understood in the sense intended by the prosecutor, were 
of tremendous significance, and must have weighed heavily against 
the prisoner. ■ If they had been excluded, it is hardly too much to 
say that the verdict must have been NotGhiilty, for. without them 
the case against her would have resolved itself into this:—She 
was proved to have purchased arsenic on three ^ccasbns, and on 
the hypothesis of.the exclusion of L’Angelier*s declaration's in 
February, there would have been no et^idence whatever to con¬ 
nect him in any way with the use made of the poison on either 
of the first two of these. Two days after the third purchase, she 
made an appointment to meet the dcsseased, which, owing to an 
accident, he failed to keep. The appointment was remewed for 
another night (Saturday, the 21st of March), and this again, 
owing to his absence from Glasgow, he failed to keep. On the 
following night he is proved to have gone from home as if 
to obtain an interview with the prisoner, but there was an 
utter absence of proof that they did meet on that occasion; 
and at two a.m> of that night he was found at the door of 
his lodgings suffering from the effects of arsenic, of which he 
died ill the course of the day, without hinting in the remotest 
manner that he had seen the prisoner or received anything 
whatever from her. In this state of facts, the links which could 
connect the prisoner with his death would have been too glaringly 
wanting to justify eveii a verdict of Not Proven. The case, 
however, assumed a difierent aspect when evidence was given, 
the object of which was to show that on two previous occasions 
she had* made attempts by poison on. her lover's life. If the 
jury were satisfied of tliat^ their minds would inevitably be pre¬ 
disposed to think that she would not scruple to make a third 
attempt, provided only she had the opportunity, and the only 
questions then would be — was the opportunity given? and 
were the attending circumstances such as to lead to a reasonqhle 
belief that she availed herself of it for that purpose ? 

By the Fnglish law, the above evidence was wholly inadmis¬ 
sible, and Hoifawyer would have attempted to tender it in, a 
court of justice. True it is, dkat the declaration'of a deceased 
person having reference to the cause of his death, anfd uttered 
under a consciousness or apprehension of apprwuMhg dxssohdionj, 


* It must, however, be borne in mind that .this, evidence, was ad;, 
mitted on an.indictmbnt which charged ^e exempt as well as ^e 
actual murder.. But the attempt was at a'time long l)efore the pan¬ 
der, slid could not have been included iii an in^tmeht jfiiax^Bg iSe ' 
murder according to the English'law. ■ \- 
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is recseiyed in cadence. But in the case in question, both these 
requisites of admissibility were wanting. The statements had 
reference to two alleged attempts upon his life from which he 
had recovered. They were in no sense the cause of his death, 
and they were separated by an interval of at least a month 
from that event. But what is of still more importance, they 
were made, at tinges when the deceased was under no apprehen¬ 
sion of death, and there was nothing to distinguish them from 
any other declaration he fhight have made affecting the prisoner 
at any period of his life. 

The. admission of dying declarations at all as evidence, is 
a relaxation of the rule that no hearsay evidence can be received. 
For such, a statement is made in the absence of the Reused 
behind his bock, and there is no opportunity at the trial of 
cross-examining the |>arty who has made it, inasmuch as by the 
hypothesis he is then dead. But the Scotch law goes further 
than the English, and wheve a person who has been injured by 
a crime is dead, it allows evidence to be given by third parties of 
W'hat he has said with regard to the subject-matter of tlie trial, 
although the statement may have been noade at a time when 
he was in perfect health, and in no fear of death. We confess 
wo are unable to sec how this can be justified on any principle 
which would not equally admit evidence of statements made by 
anybody who happens to die before the trial, although not the 
party injured. And yet such statements are by the law of 
Scotland equally, as by the law of England, excluded. 

There is perhaps no part of the Criminal Law of Scotiand 
which has attracted more attention in England than thep verdict 
of Not Proven, oorresponding'to the Non Liquet of the lioman 
law. And there are not wanting tliose who advocate the intro¬ 
duction of it into the English Courts’; nor are they without 
plausible arguments in its favour. Wc will therefore saj a few 
wq^s on the subject, and endeavour to show that such a 
verdict is on several grounds objectionable.. But first as to its 
origiD. 

. The old form of Scotch verdict for * guilty ’ culpahle, 

or emvict; and for * not guilty,’ was clean, or free, and sometimes 
innocent And this verdict continued to be given until the latter 
part <ff the se^teenth century. It was, however, found, that 
the jury sometimes took the law into their own hands, and 
acquitt^ the prisoner, not because the evidence was insufiBcient, 
bfjut'because th^ chose to consider that the crime ehaiged in the 
Abetment did not amount to a legal offence* It l^ame, there- 
Imre, the practice in drawing the indictmeat to set out all the 
facts wim riroumstantial mmutenessj and tiie Court thco,. in 
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the first instance, pronounced an interlocutor as to its relevancy, 
that is, its sufiSciCncy in point of law, if proved in fact, to justify 
the conclusion that a legal ofience had been committed. They 
afterwards, if the relevancy was sustained,' referred it to the 

* knowledge of the judge,’ to determine the facts, and find them 
' proven,* or * not proven in the terms of the,.lords their inter- 

* locutor.* And they soon went a step furi|j^ for jiot content 
with allowing the jury to find as the result or the whole evidence 
a verdict of* proven,’ or * not proven,’—Vhen the Court suspected 
that the jury might scruple to find in general terms the crime 
charged to be proven, it required them to return a special verdict, 
finding proved a long chain of circumstances, and leaving it to 
the judges to determine whether, by inference, these did or did 
not establish the crime charged in the indictment. It Is needless 
to say, that this was to usurp in a great measure the prerogative of 
the jury. For in criminal cases it is its especial pro-vince to draw 
inferences, not indeed of law, but of fact, from other facts; and 
very often the whole question of guilty or not guilty depends 
upon the inference to be drawn from particular circumstances. 
For instance, the inference of intention, which makes all the 
dififercncc between murder or manslaughter, or accidental death. 
To sliow tb what a length this waij carried, we may mention the 
case of Marion Lawson, who was tried for child murder in 
1662. The jury found her to be cleared and not guilty in respect 
of no prolmtioji ; but |p respect of the presumptions, remitted the 
prisoner to the consideration of the Court, and the Court sentenced 
her to be whipped through the High Street of Edinburgh, and 
banished, for an ofience of which, in the opinion and by the verdict 
of the jury, she was not proved to be guilty! Thus the verdict 
of * proven’ and ‘not proven,’ took the place of the old feu-ms, and 
they continued until the trial of Samuel Hales, in 1726, when the 
jury, for the first time we believe since the commencement of the 
new practice, returned a verdict of ‘ not guilty.’ And two 
afterwards, the case of Carnegie of Finhaven occurred, who was 
tried for the murder of the Earl of Strathmore, when, in oppomtioo 
to the opinion of the Court, the jury thought that the pan^ was 
not guilty of murder, and they? * therefore,’ says Baron Hume, 

‘ asserted their ancient and undoubted privilege of finding a 
‘ general verdict of not guilty, which the Court could neit|»r 
‘ decline to receive, nor anywise question as to the groemds and 
‘ reasons on which it proceeded.’ The legal effect of a verdict 4>f 
‘ not profen,’ is the same as that of ‘ not guilty ;* fi>T the accused 
cannot be tried a sbeond time. 

The popular objection to the verdiet of as dis¬ 

tinguished from Not Proven, is; that ft seems somefu^ to do 
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'viollence to tlie consciences of juryinen, who^ as is alleg^, must 
be not unfrequentlj morally satisfied of the prisoner’s guilt, or, 
at all events, not satisfied of hia innocence; and yet, owing to a 
defect of legal evidence, or to some technical quibble, are com¬ 
pelled to declare that they do not believe he has committed the 
ofienoe for which he is tried. But this is a mistake; for by the 
verdict of Not Guilty, the jury do not necessarily assert that 
they believe the prisoner to be innocent of the* crime imputed to 
him.. It does not in itself imply more than that the le/;al evidence 
is not sufficient to pqpduce that degree of certainty which would 
justify, or render safe, a conviction. And a proof of this is 
furnished by the fact, that the verdict is returned in cases where 
the guilt of the accused is established, but owing to some technical 
difficulty or mistake, the jury are- directed to acquit. They do 
not thereby say that he has not committed the crime, but merely 
that it is not legally proved that he has. There is, therefore, 
nothing in the verdict which need alarm the most scrupulous 
conscience; for it may be, and indeed ought to be, given when¬ 
ever a juror is not fully and beyond all reasonable doubt satisfied 
by legal evidence of the guilt of the accused. And we must 
remember, that the law presumes every man to bo innocent who 
is not proved to be guilty; sq that the jury do no more than 
their strict duty when they declare him to be not guilty whom 
the evidence falls short of convicting, however dark and un¬ 
favourable may be their suspicions rospec^ng him. 

Such, then, being the cose with respect to the verdict of Not 
Guilty, it is not difficult to show that there are grave objec¬ 
tions against that of Not Proven. It is in fact what Sir 
W^alter Scott called it, ‘a. bastard verdict.’ It enables jurors 
to efiect a sort of compromise between their duty to give a true 
verdict 'according to the evidence,’ and their inclination to 
escape the necessity of coming to a definite conclusi^ upon 
doubtful fac&. There must be always a strong temptation to 
adopt it where there -is much suspicion, but a deficiency of legal 
proof. But is this fair towards the accused ? Surely if the 
evidence* does not establish the chaige against him, he is entitled 
to an absolute acquittaL But although the verdict of Not 
Proven is so fiir tantamount to an acquittal, that the party 
cannot be tried a second tiine,it falls very far short of it With i^ara 
to the efiect upon his reputation and character. He goes away 
firom the ;bar of the Gmirt with an indelible stigma upon his 
^fam^ when there stands Tecorded a^nst him the o^phrion bf a 
jury, that the evidence respecting his guilt was bo strong that ‘ 
they did not dare to pronounce « verdict of acqirittab But 
where the ..^dence fiiUs short of, jnro^of gu^t, tl^ prisoner is 
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entitled to a yerdict of Not Guilty; for the law has failed to 
prove him guilty, and by the law alone is he to be acquitted or 
condemned* 

We had intended to discuss at some length the quraiion of the 
unanimity of the jury, the requirement of'Whieh Mr. Hallam 
calls a ‘preposterous relic of.barbarism;* but we have only 
■space for a few concluding remarks. « ^ # *■ 

In Scotland the jury or assize in criminal, trials consist of 
fifteen, and decide by a majority. In England the verdict must 
be unanimous. In France, between 1791, jj^en the jury system • 
was first introduced there, and 1848, a periooof fifty-seven years, 
the law respecting verdicts by a majority in criminal cases was 
changed no less than twelve times! At first (D5cret, 16 et 29 
Sept. 1791, C. Brum, an 4. art. 403.) ten votes were required for 
a verdict of Guilty. Under the Kevoliftionary Tribunal the 
number of the jury was reduced to eleven, then to nine, and 
afterwards to seven, and it was necessary that there should be a 
majority for a verdict, cither of Guilty or Not Guilty. The 
Directory required the verdict to be unanimous in either case. 
Other changes took place at different periods; and under the 
Kepublic that followed the revolution of February, 1848, the 
majority was required to be nine. This, however, was found to 
lead to an alarming number of acquittals, and finally the law of 
the 9th of June, 1853, established the rule of a simple majority 
for a verdict of Guilty, which continues up to the present time. 

We must here content ourselves with expressing our opinion, 
that the rule of unanimity ought to be relaxed in civil and 
retained in criminal cases. As regards the former, a change 
was strongly recommended,by the Commissioners appointed in 
1830 to report upon the Courts of Common Law. They said, 

‘ It is essential to the validity of a verdict that the jury should 
‘ be unanimous; and regularly they arc not allowed to be dis- 
‘ charged (unless by consent of the parties) until such uuanin^poe 
‘ verdict has been returned. It is difficult to defend the justice 
‘ or wisdom of the latter principle. It seems absurd timt the 
‘ rights of a party on questions of a doubtful and complicated 
‘ nature should depend upon his being able to satisfy twelve 
‘ persons that one particular state of facts is the true one. . . . 

‘ And the interesU of. juUice seem manifestly to reguire d chaise 
‘ (f law upon this sttbjeet,* - 

This was the declared opinion of tiie Commissbuers^ 
fished twenty-seven years ago, and yet no change bett^ 
made in the rule that lequii^s twelve men :iU 'teiigtee'upcm a 
disputed fac^ or leaves the fiict for ever juffichfily'uncbGided. 
Surely the time has come when such m absurdity shimld no 
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longer .be permitted to continue, and when the law of the 
majority, which prevails in the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords, and in every other assemblage - of men who 
meet to deliberate and determine, should be allowed’to prevail 
in the jury-box. But we do not wish to see the Engli^ rule 
changed in criminal trialB, for here different considerations 
sijply. We have not space to discuss the question here, but we 
may shortly state, that what chiefly weig^ with us in adopt¬ 
ing this conclusion, is, that the flict of a dissentient minority 
in a verdict of Gu^y must often tend to paralyse the arm of 
justice, and produCT a sort of compromise in the infliction of 
punishment, which cannot be justified on any ground of principle. 
vYe doubt whether in England it would be possible to hang a 
prisoner for murder when the jury found him Guilty only by 
a majority. And yet, on what principle could a lesser punish¬ 
ment be inflicted ? If the Executive is satisfied that tlie verdict 
is right, the law (except so far as nuercy may intervene) ought to 
take its course. If it doubts because the jury differed in opinion, 
and therafore remits the penalty of death, surely it has no right 
to consign a man to hopeless slavery for life, when it did not dare 
to hang him because it doubted whether he was guilty at all. 
But however opinions may differ as to the expediency of the rule 
which requires unanimity in the jury, either in civil or criminal 
trials, there surely can be none as to the absurdity of that which 
prohibits them from receiving any kind of refreshment while 
th^ are considering their verdict. They must agree or starve, 
not exactly to dea^,.but up to a considerable amomit of endu¬ 
rance of physical exhaustion. This undoubtedly is a' prepos- 
' terous relic of barbarismand the only wonder is, that it should 
have remained to the present day, and be tolerated in times when 
mere antiquity is allowed to be a very insufficient plea for the 
continuance of an abuse. 
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Art. III. —History of Ancient Pottery, By SaaiiTEL Birch, 
F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1858. 

'T^here are few things with which wc are less aconstomed to 
^ associate the idea of permanenee and indestructibility than 
with any kind of earthenware. Crockery seems made to be 
broken. The eaythen jar in the fable is tne very type of 
fragility; and we have all had painffil experience how rapidly 
the plates of our best dessert service and (>ur prettiest tea*«ups • 
disappear; how surely, even the most careful housemaid wiU, on 
some unlucky day, find her mistress’s favouritls china ‘ come in 
^ two in her hand.’ And yet, despite of housemaids ~ whom we 
take to have been nf much the same clay-in all ages — there is 
scarcely any record of past c^ilisation so permanent, hardly any 
sign of the habitation of ancient races so indelible, as the re¬ 
mains of their pottery. The explanation is simple. It is indeed 
easily broken, but not easily destroyed. The fragments remain, 
because no one cares to gather them up. They mre thrown 
aside as \rorthlcss; they cannot be melted down like gold or silver, 
or burnt into lime like marble; they do not oxidize or decay 
under the influence eitlier of the atmosphere or the earth; and 
there they lie, neglected and forgotten by successive generations 
till they attract t^e eye of the antiquarian in some distant age. 
All visitors to Borne will remember that a considerable hill — 
the IVIonte Testaccio—is composed of nothing but broken earth¬ 
enware ; and the site of ancient Alexandria is covered to a great 
depth with the accumulated - fragments of pottery of all ages, 
from the foundation of the city downwards. In this country 
there is hardly a spot, once occupied by the Bomans, which has 
not yielded with more or less abundance the red Samian waroi 
characteristiG of that people; while the much nmre ancient sites 
of mties in Italy — cities that had perished long before the Bo- 
mans rose into power, and of which there does not now remain 
one stone upon another — are still identified by broken pottery, 

' the infallible indicator of bygone civilisation.* 

Nor is this alL It is not merely a mute witx^s that some¬ 
thing has been there — that long ages ago men dwelt upon that 
spot, who were acquiunted with the arts of (nvilked lue—but 
it often serves to bring us a message from the past wluch would 
otherwise have been entirely forgotten. The broken wdne-jars 
of Alexandria have afforded to the diligoit researches of reowt 
antiquarians mudi curious information, as to the commerrial re- 


* Dennis’s Etruria, vol. i. p. 64 
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]ll^ 3 on»of that dt|^ with other Qre^h states*; and the painted 
yases 'discovered m the tombs of Oampania and Etruria serve 
.io throw new light upon, the history of ancient art, and supply 
yaluable qontributions to our knowledge of Greek mythology. 

There aie indeed few relics of antiquity which have of late 
years attracted more attention among continental aphaaologists 
than the vases iust referred to,, especially since* the extra¬ 
ordinary ntimber of them discovered at Vulci, in Etruria, about 
thirty years ago, at once re-awakened the curiosity of the 
learned, and gave a stimulus to the zeal of the excavator and 
collector. In this country, on the contrary, tlie subject has 
hitherto attracted but litt|e interest A large number of the 
choicest vases from Yulci have indeed found their way into the 
British Museum, as well as into the hands private collectors. 
But it has fared tho same with this branch of antiquities as 
with the kindred study of numismatics. Valuable and costly 
collections have been formed, but little pains have been taken 
to illustrate them by literary research, or to publbh to the world 
the treasures thus accumulated. * In England’ (Mi; Birch justly 
observes) * neither public patronage nor private enterprise has 
‘ undertaken works equal to those published on the continent.’ 
Indeed, we believe that the 'Ancient Unedited Monuments,’ 
published by Millmgen'in 1822, is the last work of considera-. 
tion that has appeared in this country upon the subject of 
painted-vases; and this was prior to the remarkable discoveries 
at Yulci, and to the long series of researches to which the 
archseologists of France and Germany were led by those dis¬ 
coveries. 

The work, of Mr. Birch is not designed to supply this de¬ 
ficiency, or to compete with the learned and elaborate publica¬ 
tions of MM. Gerhard and Panofka in Germany, or of MM. 
Lenormant and Dc Witte in France. It proposes ratlier to 
review the whole field of . the ceramic arts among uncient^nations, 
and to supply us with a convenient manual for reference and 
guide, in our researches. * $uch a manual was much wanted; 
and it with great regret that we find this . want imper¬ 
fectly applied by the long-expected volumes that are now 
before us. Mr. Birch is singularly deficien% in the power 
of putting his ideas before the reader in that clear and lucid 
mao^ which is the fiiost cssentiaf requisite of a. popular 
and while he has avaifod himself with.a^siderable 

* See the valuable memoirs of Mr. Stoddart, in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of literature, vols^ iii. and iv., New Series. 

' K pntfxaaxj of, the results is given by JUr.jQirch,. 
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diligence of the materials accuimulated by cdntineBtal inters, 
he has but too often &iled to digest theai 'into a shroe intel¬ 
ligible to the uninitiated reader. vVe miss'throu^out his .work 
both tha independence of judgment and the .deaihess ot view 
which are essential to the arrangement' of such taatenals in 
an available form. The unlearned inquirer — and it is *£br 
this class that a work like the present slmuld be chiefly adapted* 
— will find hims^ bewildered by the conflicting views of 
different archaeologists, without any chie to guide him out of 
the labjrrinth. Not unfrequently, indeed, we find two die-' 
cordant statements upon some controverted point, introduced 
by Mr. Birch in successive portions of his work, wi^out 
any attempt to reconcile, or even to point out, the discre- 
. pancy.* On the other hand, the archaeologist and the scholar 
will be often startled by inaccuracies in historical statements 
and glaring chronological errors, which must in fairness be 
imputed to haste and carelessness — for we cannot suppose 
them to proceed from ignorance — but which do not the less 
interfere wth the utiUty of the book as a work of general 
reference.f 


* A striking instance of this inconsistency occurs in vol. ii. p. 154., 
where he tells us that Nola ‘was certainly not an Ionian colony,* though 
in the very next page he sta|e8 that it ‘ was a colony of the Chalci- 
* dian Greeks.’ Yet he must surely have known that Chalcis was an 
Ionic city, and that */Nola was a Chalcidic colony, it certainly was 
an Ionic one. But in the first passage he is following Kramer, who 
denies the Chalcidic origin of Nola; while in the second he copies 
without hesitation from Gerhard, who accepts the tradition that it 
was a colony of Chalcis. Mi‘. Birch has simply inserted the two 
statements without observing that they are contxadictoiy.^ No such 
excuse can be made for the astounding assertion (vol. ii.- j). 173.) 
that Aerngasi (Agrigentum), one of the most purely and essentially 
J)oric of all the Greek cities in Sicily, was an Ionic colony. f 
f Nor fu*e these instanced of carelessness and inaccuracy confined 
to matters which may be* considered extraneous to his immediate 
subject: they are not leas fr^uent in questions closely connected 
with the history of the art itself, where they are peculiarly liable’to 
mislead the unwarg reader. Two instances may sufficb.^ In vol. i. 
p. 314., where he is describing the celebrated Fzaa9oia vase, he 
tells us ‘ that it was the work of the artist ^otimns, while its shape 
*waa moulded by the potter Clitias;* the fact being, as Mr. Bkeh 
tiimaalf infonus us elsewhere (voL ii. pp.*48. 61.^ that tiie potter’s 
name was Ergotimus, and Clitias was, the artist who. painted it. 
Agft inj in vol. ii. p. 151 m »» « passage where he is contrasting the 
vases found at Nola with those from Vtilci, be wriiei Vhlci where he 
means Nola, and has thus thrown the whole passage into confusion. 
VOL. CYIII. NO. eexx. D 1> 
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It would far eicceed the limits we can devote to this sub¬ 
ject to enter upon anything like a systematic review of the 
various topics of mterest connected with the painted vases of 
the ancient Greeks; all that we can attempt is to draw the 
attention of our readers to a few of the prindpal points, and 
indicate to them the yride field of research that this department 
of archsBol^y oj^ns to those who have the courage to undertake 
its explorauon.. 

There are few nationsr in so imp^riect a state of civilisation 
that they do not possess some kiM of earthen vessels for do¬ 
mestic use. The Indians of North America, ,as well as the 
earliest inhabitants of our own island, were acquainted with the 
art of making a kind of rude pottery suited to the purposes of a 
barbarous people. But it was the invention of the potter’s 
wheel which could adone lead to the development of these rude 
beginnings into an art adapted to the requirements of civilised 
life; and this fi.rst step was taken at a period so early that all 
trace of its origin is lost. The discovery was indeed claimed by 
the Athenians, and their pretensions seem to have Jbeen gene¬ 
rally admitted by the Greeks*, though this may have, been 
more out of deference to their acknowledged excellence in the 
manufacture than from any real foundation for the assertion. 
It is, however, an incontcstiblc fact that the use of the potter’s 
wheel was known to tlie Greeks as far back as we possess any 
records of their social condition. It is alluded to by Homer as 
a familiar illustration f; and the earliest and rudest earthen 
vessels which have been discovered in Greek sepulchres — 
vessels of so simple and primitive a character that they have 
been considered to belong to tlie heroic ages J—are nevertheless 
the production of a people already "familiar with this important 
invention. 

There is no doubt that the discovery was known to the 
!%yptians long before the first dawn of Greek civilisation. 
The potter’s wheel, and all the ordinary processes of the manu¬ 
facture, arf represented in paintings on the tombs at Beni Has- 
san, which are referred to a penod more thait two thousand 

years before the Christian era; and vases of r^ earthenware 

-—-— . ■-- —-— . ' ~ ~ ~ 

Such mistakes as these might be easily corrected in a future edition; 
but the prevailing obscurily of Mr. -]^rch*s style, and the haziness 
of bis views, cbtdd only be removed |)y rewrUing the book. ^ 

* Critias, «p. Atbensemh, i. p. 28. But the invention was claimed 
also by the CorinthianB. .< 

t Iliad, xviii. 600. 

t Bee a p^jer by Mr. Burgon, in the teeond volume of the Trans¬ 
actions of the Boytd Society of Literature, New Sories. 
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have been found in Egyptian sepulchres of almost all ages. It 
is much more remarkable that this singular people had made a 
nearer approach to the invention of true porcelain than was at¬ 
tained by any European nation till quite modem* tames. But 
they stopped just short of the point which would have rendered 
the discovery jiyailable &r purposes of general utility; and the 
process whi^ had been long known in the i^mot% empire of 
China, i^mained .a secret to the nations of Europe till thC' 
be^nning of the eightemth century. * 

Familiar os the Egyptians may have been from the earliest 
period with the simpler kinds of pottery, they seem to have 
taken but little pains to cultivate and improve the art, which 
they applied chiefly to the manufacture of utensils for domestic 
purposes, very similar to those that have continued to be made 
in Egypt down to the present day.* ThoSe of a better descrip¬ 
tion were made of a kind of polished red earthenware, which 
might seem to have been the prototype of the Samian ware of 
the Homans, and was undoubtedly well adapted fur domestic 
use. But little attempt at decoration is found; and the forms 
of the vessels have generally as little pretension to beauty or 
elegance as those which were common in this country before the 
days of Wedgwood. 

Although the Greeks had no real claim to be regarded as the 
inventors of the art of pottery, they were unquestionably the 
flrst to elevate it from a rude handicraft to a branch of the 
fine arts. Not only did they introduce great improvements in 
the merely mechanical parts of the manufacture, and produce 
earthen vessels far surpassing in fineness of texture and perfec¬ 
tion of workmanship anything that had been before known, but 
with that pure taste whicli distinguished all their productions, 
they -refined and improved the forms of the vessels themselves, 
until these assumed an elegance and a purity which have rarely 
been approached, and certainly never surpassed, by any modfiu 
people. But not content with this, they introduced at a very 
early period a style of ornament, by painting the e4bnor of the 
vases, which ccntipued to keep pace with the subsequent pro- 
gr^ of Greek art through all its successive chaises. Hence 
the painted vases of the .Greeks are not only ot interest for 
their own intrinsic beau^ .of form and dengn, but still more 
as affording us a valuame ^auxiliary in tracinff the history of 
the fine arts among that higHly-^fted people. Beginning with 
the first rude imitations of the stiff and conventional forms of 
Oriental art, we can follow them step by step, till they emerged 
into the full and free de^opment of their na;tive genius. 


* Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. p. 168. 
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The assistance of the vases is in this respect the more impor¬ 
tant to us, because they tend to fill up what would otherwise be 
an irreparable gap in our knowledge of ancient art For the 
extant relics of Greek sculpture—^.few and fragmc)ptary as they 
undoubtedly are—'are yet in some degree sufiScient to enable us 
to judge of the works of the ancient masters in this branch of 
'art The metopes of Selinus, — the u^ginetan^ the Elgin^ and 
the Phigaleian marbles—to which we may now add the noble 
fragments recently brought to this country irom Halicarnassus 
—not only serve to give us a clear and definite idea of the pro¬ 
gress of the art of sculpture, but enable us to estimate for onr- 
selves the mighty works uhich were so celebrated in antiquity. 
But the painters of ancient Greece—the contemj>oraries of 
Phidias or Praxiteles and their rivals in fame — are wholly lost 
to us. A few scanty'notices and apocryphal anecdotes preserved 
by Pliny and other late writers, and a dry description of some 
individual works by Pausanias, are all that remains of Polyg- 
notus or Parrhasius, of Zeuxis or Apelles. The frescoes that 
have been preserved at Herculaneum and Pompeii represent only 
a very late period of Graeco-Boman art; and while they are 
sufiScient to give us some idea of the style of painting that 
existed under the Bpman Empire, they can do little more than 
enhance our regret for the loss of the genuine productions of 
the earlier masters. The vases, on the contrary, are undoubtedly 
the works of artists contemporary with the most celebrated of 
those painters—of men who had studied the frescoes of Polyg- 
notus as well as the bas-reliefs of Phidias—and who were as 
familiar with the pictures of Zeuxis and Apelles as with the 
statues of Praxiteles or Lysippus.. 

We must not,’ indeed, be led away by this circumstance to 
entertain an exaggerated opinion of the actual merit of the 
vase-paintings themselves. There is no doubt that th^e arc for 
r^noved from the masterpieces to which we have alluded: they 
were the reductions of an inferior class of artists, in all proba¬ 
bility spejihlly devoted to this work; and the fact that no allu¬ 
sion to them is found in any of the andeq|; writers who have 
touched upon the history of the fine arts is alone sufilicient to 
show that they were altogether regarded as works of a sub¬ 
ordinate order. MiUingen has justfy observed that they may 
be considered as standing to the works of the great artists of 
antiquity in the relation of prints of indififerent, e:icecution to 
the pictures from which they were taken.* perhaps a still 
closer analogy might be found in the paintings oh the ordinary 

* Millhigen, Ancien^Unedif^. Monument p. 
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majolica ware of the 16th century as compared with the original 
works of BaffaeUe. ^ But just as these majolica plates—-were 
they the only surviving monuments of the period—would 
enable us to form a conception—imperfect, indeed, and inade¬ 
quate enough, but still far more just and true than we could 
obtain from any other quarter—of the school of art from which 
they were derived, so do the paintings ^on the glaaed earthen 
vases of the best ages of Greece aifor^ us an invaluable assist¬ 
ance in appreciating the style of art of which they are unfor¬ 
tunately become the only representatives. 

Interesting as are the Greek vases to the student of ancient 
art on this account alone, they are ef en more so to the classical 
scholar from their intimate connexion with that vast field of 
mythological lore and poetical legend that forms the ground¬ 
work of all Greek art as well as of Gre^ poetry. The some 
inexhaustible stores of poetical myths that were present to the 
minds of thd Attic tragedians, and that are poured forth by 
Pindar with a profusion that would seem to savour of pedantry 
were it not for the recollection that these beautiful fictions were 
still living truths to his hearers—were equally familiar to the 
artists of every class, and have furnished the subjects of count¬ 
less multitudes of those painted vases that have been preserved 
by a singular good fortune down to our own time. It becomes 
the task of the literati of the present day to illustrate these 
curious relics by tlm assistance of all the learning that the 
pedantry of Alexanarian writers, and the diligence of later 
grammarians have preserved to us. But the two modes of illus¬ 
tration will be found to react upon each other; and it is often 
interesting to observe how some obscure allqdon is explained, 
or some half-forgotten myth starts suddenly into iresh life and 
reality by our finding it depicted on a vase which may have 
adorned the sideboard of JEschylus or Pindar. 

It is scarcely necessary at the present day—we hope notf at 
IcMt—to enter afresh into the old controversy whether these 
painted Greek v^es are really Greek at alL Notinany years 
ago, indeed, the idea of their Etruscan origin was, we believe, 
generally prevalent in this country; and we thought it necessaiT 
on a former occasion to combat it at some length. But this 
notion—which proceeded originally firom an entire ignorance 
of the history of ancient art, combined with the niiatalre Ti 
patriotism of some Tuscan literati^ and the belief that the stiff 
and quaint conventional figures' of the earlier vases could not 
have proceeded from Greek artists—tiiough it for a time 
appeal to derive* a strong confirmation from the remarkable 
discoveries at Yulci tdready alluded to, has graduaAy given way 
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before the process of critical inquiry. We observe with satis- 
. faction that Mr. Birch has adopted without question the view 
which has long beeen general among continental antiquarians 
and scholars^ and treats the whole of these painted vases, in¬ 
cluding-those found at l^ulci and elsewhere in Struria, w well 
as those exhumed in Catifpania or Sicily, as undoubted produc¬ 
tions of Greek aft 

But assuming this question to be fairly set at rest—on this 
side of the Alps, at all events, for we doubt whether all the 
Italian antiquarians have yet given up the nlaima of their coun¬ 
trymen—there still remains another question, of less vital im¬ 
portance to the history of* ancient art, but still very strongly 
connected with it, as to the place where and the people by whom 
these vases were actually manufactured. Are wc to suppose 
that they are the productions of some central fabric or school of 
design, from whence they were dispersed over the different 
localities at which we have discovered them; in the same 
inanner as our Staffordshire potteries supply -cups and plates to 
distant parts of the world, or as l)res(^n china may figure on 
the dining-tables of Belgravia ? or is it probable that the vases 
themselves were manufactured by Greek artists in Afferent 
localities, imd that there were potteries in Etruria and in Cam¬ 
pania, in Apulia and Sicily, as well as at Athena and Corinth, 
at all which places the same glazed and painted vases of the pev 
culiar description were produced, with whi<^ we are so fn-m iligr ? 
On this point the opinions of the most learned archaeologists 
are still divided; and the mere weight of authority cannot be 
looked upon as decisive on the one side or the other. The 
former theory has been supported by Professor Gerhard, whose 
invaluable * Keport’ upon the vases discovered at Vulci may be 
considered as, to a great degree, the foundation of all subse¬ 
quent researches; and has been since maintained by the high 
authority of Welcker, as well as by M. Lenormant in Prance; 
while the contrary view has been urged with equal learning and 
ability by Kramer, by Thiersch, and by Otto J^n. On this 
point, as on most others, Mr. Birch does not venture to express 
any decided opimon, though we think yre discern some indications 
of bis leaning to what may be c^ed the importation theory. 

The question is one ^at must be decMed by internal eri- 
dence; for external authority is almost'wholly wanting. It is, 
indeed, so intimately mixed up with the considexatimi of the. 
vases themselves as works of art, that it is impoisiMe to sepa9>> 
rate the one from the other. Henee we shall endeavour, bemre 
attempting- to spronouace any opinion npmi this controverted 
point, to present ont r^ers wvm a brief review of the leading 
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characteristics of the Tases in question, of the different classes 
into which they* may be divided, and the several stages in the 
progress of the art that these classes serve to indicate. 

The earHest vases that can be considered as consrituting a 
style apart—for the most ancient o^ all ore of so rude and 
simple a charactm: that they can scarey^ be regarded as more^ 
^han the first attempts of the primitive Greeks, before they 
had conceived the notion of convertipg their pottery into a 
vehicle for artistic ideas — are those which have been variously 
termed Egyptian, Phcenician, Phosnicio-Babylonian, Corinthian, 
or Doric. They are characterised alike by imperfection of 
execution, and by a conventional stififhess of design, which at 
once suggests the idea of its being derived from an oriental 
source, though the vases themselves are unquestionably Greek. 
Their^forms are heavy and inelegant; me*ground is a dull 
yellow, or pale ash colour, which is probably only the natural 
colour of the clay; and the figures and patterns are painted 
upon it in colours which, though somewhat more varied than 
those of the later vase^— including blqck or rather a blackish 
brown, a brownish enmson or purple, and white — are all 
alike dull and opaque, and almost wholly destitute of that 
lustrous brilliancy which distinguishes the vases of the better 
periods. The ornaments are arranged in bands running round 
the vase, and have generally a strong oriental character, both 
in the patterns themselves, in which the Egyptian lotus is con¬ 
spicuous; and still more in the rows of animals — including 
lions, leopards, bulls, goats, swans, &c., intermixed with sphinxes, 
griffins, chimscr^, and other creatures of Eastern imagination 
—which follow one another in monotonous and often repeated 
series. 

The odebrated vase found by Mr. Dodwell in a tomb near 
Corinth, and hence commonly known as the Dodwell Vase, may 
be taken as a characteristic specimen of this style. But this 
very instance may serve to exemplify the fiict, so important 
to observe, that even at this early period Gre^ art was be¬ 
ginning to emancipate itself from its oriental trammels, and had 
mitered upon its career of progress. For while the body of the 
vase itself j in this case as in many others, exhibits notmng but 
grotesque figures of animals, together with the customary fioral 
ornaments ^ing up all the vacant spaces, the cover of it, which 
was found with it, and unquestionably belongs to tlw same 
period, presents us with numerous human figures engaged in- 
attacking a wild boar; and what is still more interesting, the 
names, written in very andent characters, by the side of the 
warriors, prove that this hunting-piece is no otbm? than- our old < 
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friend the chase of the Caledonian hoar; and enable us to re¬ 
cognise, among the heroes engaged, the well-known names of 
Thersander and Agamemnon. 

This custom of writing the names of the persons represented 
on pictures, bas-reliefs, and other works of art which admitted 
of it, was common among the early Greeks, as we learn, among 
other instances, from the well-known description of the chest of 
Cypselus, by Paiisania8,^n which the subjects were uniformly 
thus indicated, the names being written (precisely as we find 
them on the earlier vases) in archaic characters, sometimes in a 
Btrmght line, sometimes backwards and forwards {boustrophedori), 
and at others in irregular windings, which made it difficult to 
follow them.* The same custom is found also in the curious 
fragment of a bas-relief from Samothrace, now in the Louvre, 
which is justly adbounted by Millingen one of the earliest ex¬ 
tant specimens of Greek sculpture f, and presents, in the style of 
its executiqn, a marked similarity with ^e figures on the Dod- 
well Vase. 

Several other specimens may be poin^ out which exhibit all 
the leading peculiarities of this style, out on which one of the 
various bands or friezes that adorn them, instead of animals or 
monsters, presents us with human figures engaged in action, 
and in all such cases there is little doubt that these are intended 
to represent some heroic myth or legend; not any mere scene 
from ordinary life. Gradually the portions thus appropriated 
began to extend, and predominate over the animals and flowers, 
till the sphinxes and lions were thrust into a corner, or dis¬ 
appeared altogether, and the pictures of heroic life became the 
main ornament of the vase. 

The way was thus prepared for the second style, one of the 
most important and interesting of all. In this the figures are 
uniformly painted black upon a red ground, with the addition in 
some cases of white, especially to mark the female complexion; 
the drawing is still hard and stifij and of a conventional cha¬ 
racter ; yet, the figures are full of life and animation, carried 
indeed not unfrequently to excess; the story is well and clearly 
told; and there is in the best specimens of this style a vigour 
and boldness of ebne^tion, with a clearness of outline, and dis^ 
tinctness of character that remind one strongly of the ^ginetan 
marbles. At the same time, it is impo^ble not to remark that 
the heater part of the vases of this period present a degree of 
WfjjBjufess mid exaggerarion, at times amounting almost to ca- 

__ 

* Pausan. v. 17. § 6. 

I Millingen's Ancient unedited 'Mminments, part ii. pi. 1. 
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ricature, which is the natural result of a oonyentiooal mannerism 
that had fallen into the hands of inferior artists, t The sub¬ 
jects are for the most part taken fiom the earHer mytho¬ 
logical legends, among which the exploits of Hercules are 
repeated on countless vases of different shapes and sizes. But 
here, agmn, we observe one leading chaTtoteristic of the Greek 
genius. Notwithstanding the apparent conventionali^ of style, • 
and general similarity of treatment, often as the same subject 
is repeated, it is never represented in exactly the same manner. 
We do not believe that there can be found m all the museums 
of Europe any two vases with historical subjects of which 
the one is a mere copy of the other? Even the Panathenaic 
vases, which froin their peculiar character and destination 
admitted of little variety, are never precise copies. Every 
specimen has some distinguishing characteristic, wnich gives it 
an individuality of its own. It would seem as if the repeti¬ 
tion of mechanical copies was wholly alien to the spirit of 
Greek art. Nor is there the least foundation for supposing that 
any of ^e existing paintings on vases are actual copies of the 
masterpieces of the great contemporary artists. There is no 
doubt that they arc close imitations, but the variety observable 
in ail works of this class excludes the idea of their being more 
than imitations. 

As it is on vases of this style that mythological subjects are 
the most abundant, it is fortunate for us that the artists had 
not yet discarded the custom of writing the names of the heroes 
whom they wished to represent. So long indeed as they still 
retained too much of the formal stiffness of early art^ to give 
much individual character or expression to the countenances, it* 
was natural that this custom should still continue in use; and 
we know that even Polygnotus did not disdain to add the names 
of the persons represented in his frescoes at Delphi.* By this 
means we are enabled in many cases to determine with certaiq;ty 
the precise subject represented, and the marked similarity of 
treatment which pervades all the works of this period, enables 
us readily to recognise the same subject on other vases, where 
the names are wanting. In some oases, indeed[, the artists were 
not content with writing the names of the heroes engaged, or 
personages present, but added some descriptive epithet, as 
TlpUtiJLos 6 woXcor, *the hoary Priam;* &\io8 yiptoVf *the old mn.^ 

‘ of the sea^*,applied to Nereus, &c. We even find them affix¬ 
ing the names of inanimate objects: such as fiayoa, *an altar 
Xvpa, * a lyre vSpla, * a water-jug;* and in some ins tances s till 


* Pausan. x. 2o. 
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more precisely, ifBe, * this is a sphinx.* Again, in other 
instances, though much more* rarely, words are painted on the 
vases which are supposed to proceed from the mouth of the 
figure represented, i^ter the fashion that we see firequently in 
old engravings. One of the most curious cases of this kind 
is that in which Ajax and AchiUes are represented as playing at 
‘ dice — a game,at may be remembered, which was supposed to 
have been invented by^Palamedes, to beguile the time during 
the wearisome hours of the siege of Troy — and the one hero 
cries out, rpia, * Three I ’ the other, riaa-apa, * Four! ’ as they 
make their respective throws. In another instance we are pre¬ 
sented with a complete dialogue between two youths and an old 
man, the one of whom points to a flying swallow, with the re¬ 
mark : tBov j^eXiStoPf * Sec! there’s a swallow;’ another answers, 
PT/ TOP ^HpeueJJat * Yes, by Hercules;’ and a third adds, ktp 
* the spring is come.’ 

The frequent addition of these names and words is not only 
of use to us in discovering the subjects represented on the vases, 
but it affords us a valuable assistance ig determining the period 
at which they were made, and the people with whom they 
originated. It is obvious, on the first glance, that they prove 
beyond all reasonable doubt that the vases on which they arc 
found were the works of Greek artists, and that they were made 
(in the first instance at least) for a people who understood the 
Greek language. But we may go a step further. The in¬ 
scriptions on the earliest class of vases already described, are 
not only Greek, but they are Doric Greek; the alphabet in 
which they are written is the same as is found in the earliest 
Jloric inscriptions now extant, and which differs materially from 
that of inscriptions in the Ionic and Attic dialects of the same 
period. The names themselves also sometimes assume a pure 
Doric form^ but as the inscriptions on the vases of this most 
ancient style are almost confined to proper names, in which 
dialectic peculiarities are not so easily observed, their evidence ’ 
in this respect is scarcely conclusive. On the other hand, the 
much more numerous inscriptions on the vases of the second 
style are as unquestionably Attic, and are written in the alpha¬ 
bet usual in Attic inscriptions of tlie fifth century before the 
Christian era. 

Now there are strong reasons for supposing the earliest vases 
to be of Corinthian origin. It is not merely that Mr. Dodwell’s 
fi^ljjll^w vase, wluch has been taken as a jort of type of the 
mefis, was found at Corinth,- and that all the other specimens of 
any importance that have been discoveied on that rite are in the 
same style; but there is good reason to believe that these are 
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only the scanty remnants of a much more numerous deposit. 
The great trouvaille was made in the time of Julius Cassar, 
when the number of painted vases discovered in the tombs at 
Corinth created as great a sensation among the Boman diUttanii 
as those of Yulci have done in our own day.* All that remain 
to us, therefore, or# a few scanty gleanings after the regular 
harvest has been gathered in, and it is in accoiidanc^ with this ' 
that the finer specimens discovered at Corinth have been found 
in sepulchres at an unusual depth. It is important to add that 
the Corinthians were celebrated in ancient times for their 
pottery; they even disputed with the Athenians the claim to be 
the inventors of the potter’s wheel t*—a sufficient proof that 
their cultivation of the art could be traced back to a very early 
period. Nor must it be foi^otten that the extensive commerce 
of Corinth, unquestionably the first trading (fity of Greece during 
the early period to which these vases belong, would render it 
easy to export them to even distant lands. 

But whatever may have been the celebrity of Corinth for its 
manufactures of earthenware, it was certainly surpassed by that 
of Athens, wluch possessed in the days of Socrates and Aristo> 
phanes an unquestioned superiority in this deprtmentt The 
extensive quarter of the city called the Ceramicus {Kspafisixos), 
was named from the potteries established there; and we have 
the distinct testimony of ancient writers that Athenian pottery 
was an important article of export, and was not only to be 
found in all parts of Greece, but was even carried by traders as 
far as the island of Cerne, on the west coast of Africa. § It is 
true that the productions here especially referred to are appa¬ 
rently earthenware vessels of a more > substantial and useful 
description, well adapted for household purposes!; but it would 
be natural to suppose that a city so celebrated for its potteries 
would exqel also in the finer and more ornamental kinds of ware. 
The peculiar excellence of the clay found at Colias in Attica 31, 
%ad exclusively employed by the Athenian potters, would be 
more essential for this than for the coarser branches of manu¬ 
facture. And of the very few allusions to painted vases wluoh 
we find in ancient authors, it is remarkable that two of the most 

* Strabo, viii. p. 381. 

f Theophrast. ap. Schol. ad Find. 01, xiii. 27, 

{ See the passage of Critias,—the pupil of Socrates, and fa¬ 
mous, or rather infamous, as one of the Thirty Tyrants;—cited by 
Athenseus, i. p. 28. b. , 

fi Sc^x,p. 54. 

jf ifXeivororo»» xipatiMv oltcovo/iov* as Crittas calb it. 

% Suidas, s. v. 
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distinct—which occur in Pindar and Aristophanes—prefer clearly 
in both cases to vases of Athenian manufacture. 

Hence, we cannot be surprised that the indications derived 
from inscriptions on the, vases of the second style—a style which 
was an immense step in advance of the preceding one—should 
all point to an Athenian origin; and that the dty whidi for so 
long a lipie stpod pre-eminent above nU others in the highest 
branches of the fine arts, should have muntained an equal 
superiority in this suboidinate department. 

^While, therefore, we think the arguments in favour of the 
Doric, and probably the Corinthian, ori^ of the earlier style 
all but conclusive, there'appears to us as little reason to doubt 
that Athens was the parent of the second or *old’ style, 
as Mr. Birch has termed it; and that a great proportion of the 
vases of this epoch kctually proceeded from the potteries of the 
Ceramicus. We shall recur hereafter to some special arguments 
which add strong confirmation to this view. 

Very much the same evidence may be adduced, though perhaps 
to a less conclusive extent, in support of the Athenian origin of 
the style that capie next in the progress of the art. This is most 
readily distinguished from the one which preceded it by a marked 
change in the mechanical process of execution. While during 
the former period the figures were always painted black upon a 
red ground, the artist now had recourse to a directly opposite 
process, and leftiihe ground black, while the figures and acces¬ 
sories were painted in red. This change was an undoubted 
advantage in an artistic point of view. It enabled the painter 
to trace all the inner markings of details,—such as the hair and 
eyes, the folds of the drapery and outlines of the muscular form, 
which in the former style had been produced by incised lines 
scratched through the black surface with a graving tool, — in 
lines of colour, which could be drawn with much greatmr facility; 
a| the same time that the appearance of the figures alight por¬ 
tions upon a dark ground, gave a character of relief to the whol« 
composition. It was inde^ a necessary step in the progress of the 
art*towards that perfection of which it was susceptible; and we 
cannot, therefore, be surprised to find that it gradually prevailed 
over the old method, which it in the end wholly superseded. 
But it must not be supposed that the change was suaden and 
complete, or that a vase with black figures is necessarily older 
lihm one with red. There is. no doubt that the two methods 
continued for a time to be practised side by tide; we find the 
same artists produdng vases in both styles, and what is still more 
contittsive, there are some—though rare—instances in which 
both modes of painting are found on one and the same vase. 
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There was doubtless much of fashion in this matter, as in 
most others. But, moreover, the change of which we are now 
speaking was coincident with many others which pervaded not 
only the whole field of the fine arts, but the whole fabric of Greek 
society. It was a part of the same movement of that general 
breaking'up of old. traditions, and introduction of new ideas, 
that is so s^ongly depicted in the plays of Aristophanes; and we . 
cannot doubt ^at the men of the old school would elfhg to the 
old fashion in this as in more important^ questions; they would 
identify the increasing freedom of design with the increasing 
freedom of manners, which to them was synonymous with 
licence of morals. The quaint and* archaic forms, and the 
exaggerated attitudes of the older vases, had become identified 
in their minds with their notions of heroes and demi>gods; and 
if the ^ung men of the rising generation* might point with a 
smile to what they considered antiquated caricatures, their more 
conservative elders would answer triumphantly that this too was 
ft part of * the education that liad trained up the men who fought 
' at Marathon.’* 

But a complete change of style in other respects was far from 
being the immediate result of this change in the mode of execu¬ 
tion. The first vases with red figures still exhibit marked 
features of resemblance to those with black figures, both in the 
style of drawing and in the composition and mode of treatment. 
Though the alteration in the mechanical process had undoubtedly 
prepared the way for the free development of the art, it was 
some time before the painters who adopted it could emancipate 
tliemselves from the trammels of conventional ideas and tradi¬ 
tionary habits. Hence, we find that the vases with red figures 
may be subdivided into two classes, which have been called riie 
* strong style ’ and the * fine style; ’ the first still retaining the 
distinct impress of the archaic character; the latter siltogether 
free from its infiuence, and presenting all the characteristics of 
the best period of Greek art. These two classes of vases ha\re 
been treated separately by Mr. Birch, following the example of 
Kramer and other German ai'chmologists. But we are doubti^ul 


* d\X* oiy r'avT itniv CMiva, 

’£^ &ySpae Mapaduyofi&x^S h ’a<V iralBcvme £Bpe4>ey. 

, Aristophaxsb, Huiesj 986. 

The contest between jSISchylns and Euripides in the of the 
same author is a counterpart of the dialogue between the AUatoe and 
ASmoc Xtiyoc in the play referred to; and it would require little 
imagination to transfer the field of a simihu* discussion to the arts of 
painting and sculpture. 
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how far it is conyeuient to separate the two. • The distinction 
between them is one more eanly felt than •expressed in words, 
and cannot fail to strike the intelligent observer in the more 
characteristic specimens of each cla^- Bnt, as might be ex¬ 
pected from the nature of the case, the transition from the one 
to the other is no gradual, the two styles pass Into one another 
by so many intermediate gradations; the inferior spedimens of 
the best ]^eriod*still resemble so closely those of*^the preceding 
epoch, that it is difficulty in the absence of any external criterion, 
to draw the. line between the two with sufficient accuracy to 
become the basis of satisfactory classification. 

There is indeed one circumstance which to a certain extent 
supplies such a criterion, and at all events has an important 
bearing on the question of the age of these vases, and conse¬ 
quently on the chronology of Greek art. It is a j^t well 
known to all scholars that the long vowels (H fl), as wml as the 
double consonants and 5), were not introduced into the 
Greek alphabet till a late period, and were first adopted by the 
Athenians in their public acts and inscriptions in the aitdionship 
of Euclid, B.C. 403.* Hence we may unhesitatingly pronounce 
an Athenian inscription in which these letters are found to be 
subsequent to the above date, or, in other words, to be later than 
the close of the Peloponnesian war. Now, it is certainly true 
as a general rule, that these letters are found on the vases of 
the best and finest style of art, and that, they do not occur on 
those of the earlier or * strong ’ style, any more than on those of 
the older style with black figures. We must be careful, indeed, 
not to strain tliis inference too far. We do not know that a 
change of such importmicc would be adopted by all private indi¬ 
viduals as soon as it was introduced into public documents, and 
it is dear that every 'painter or manufacturer of vases was at 
liberty to employ the new alphabet or the old one at his pleasure. 
On tlie other hand, the new letters were undoulrtedly known at 
Athens 'Borne time before they were adopted by the state, and 
may therefore have vezy probably been introduced in the in- 


* It is one of t^oSe. unfortunate chronological errors which so 
frequently disfigure the work of Mr. Birch, that he has given this 
well-known date—^dip of the most important, as weU as one of the 
most familiar, in the'whole history of Greek archaeology,—as the 
seventyfmrth Otympiad, B. 6, 484, instead of the ninetyfour^i, 
B.C. 404, thus throwing it just eighty yecurs too far back: and this 
in a passage (vol. i. p. 224.) where he is pointing out the * critical 
I marks for detenuliiiug the ages of vases,’ and where such an error 
is th^fore pecufiarly liable to produce oonfbsion. Yet he has him¬ 
self elsewhere (ib. p. 28fi.) given it correctly. ^ 
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scriptions on vase^ at an earlier period; and it would even 
appear from a renmrkable passage of Euripides, that they were 
ah’eady in familiar use at least twenty years before the archon- 
ship of Ettdid.* ’ But, after making due allowance for anmnalies 
and exceptions arising from these causes—and bo<^ are un¬ 
doubtedly found—we may still assume as a general rule, that 
all the finest vases of the best style, with red figures, may be. 
referred to the fourth century before Christ, *or tcf a period 
extending from the* end of the Peloponnesian war to about the 
time of Alexander the Great. 

This conclusion is entirely in accordai^ with all that we 
know from other sources of the hi^ory of Greek art. The 
vases in the strong style, which, with some remains of the old 
stifihess, are yet full of beauty and character, and have a quiet 
simple grandeur that is especially characteristic of all the earlier 
Greek Works, would be thus referred to the period of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, and to that immediately preceding it—the age 
of Polygnotus and Phidias; while the more free and flowing 
outlines, and the easy natural forms of the vases of the fine style, 
would belong to the generations that elapsed from the time of 
Parrhasius to that of Apelles—^.unquestionably the period when 
the art of painting had attained to*it8 higWt excellence in 
Greece. 

The indications of an Athenian origin appear not less clearly 
on the vases ^ith red figures of the strong style, than on tliose 
which had immediately preceded tiicm: the names of the per¬ 
sonages represented, as well as those of th& artists who manu¬ 
factured or. painted the vase^ are still frequently inscribed on 
them, and these inscriptions arc still as uniformly in the Attic 
dialect. But as the art improved, the custom of writing tho 
names seems to have gradually dropped ont of use; even those 
of the artists are found less frequently than, before, and we con¬ 
sequently lose, ki the case of the best and finest vases, one im¬ 
portant auxfliary in determining the place of their productidh. 
There is, at the same time, a marked, though gradual change, 
in the general cliaracter of the subjects represented: mytholo¬ 
gical scenes and stories from the ancient legends become less 
frequent; battle-pieces especiaUy cease to, he the predominant 
favourites; while numerous vases presmit ns wim sbenes of 
domestic life, and even where the object is still of a tradi- 


* See the fragment from the Theseus of Euripides, in which the 
name of the hero is described as it would be written in the later or 
modem alphabet, 0H2EY2. The play from whidi this passage is 
taken must have been exhibited, according to Clinton, before b.c.42;9* 
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tionory dumcter, we ofiten find the softer, and ^ore>.donie8tic 
'.scenes from the heroic legcQds taHng the place of the^labours 
of Hercules, or the combats of Achilles. " , - 

But the art of painting did not lo^ repiain at tne high point 
of-exc^ence to whi^ it had attained under ApeUes^ apd we 
find in the vases also a rapid transition from the ^aaest a^ 

. purest style, to one in w'hich freedom had degenerated in|> 
licence, add lac^ty had become carelessness. Xpo^dition of 
meretricious*'ocniunents!, and a neglect of harmony in the com- . 
position, ore Among the earliest symptoms of the debasement of 
the art. Yet. the^^finer and earlier specimens of this style, 
'inrhich may be coni^idered as markkig the fourth stage in the 
progress, or rather in the history, of the art—for it had noar 
ceased to be progress in the true sense of the word—are still 
very striking, perhaps to a superficial observer the most remark¬ 
able of all. The vaKS themselves are frequently of large size, 
and their forms still graceful and handsome, though in this 
respect, also, the eye of the practised connoisseur will observe 
a falling-off from the exquisite.purity of the preceding style. 
They are loaded, indeed overloaded, with ornaments, and. con¬ 
tain numerous figures, occupying in general the whole field 
of the vase, over wbiclf they are scattered, without regard 
to that symmetry so carefully observed in the compositions of 
the best period. The figures themselves are oftmi careless and 
incorrect in drawing, but are at the same time ^pxecuted with 
a freedom that ^ows the artist to have wholly overcome the 
difficulties whidb bad embarrassed the earliest painters ; and in a 
few instances the exeentiou is worthy of an earlier and better 
peiiodi The eelebia^d vase of Meidias, in the British Museum, 
is one of the .most peHeot, specimens of this style in its earliest 
phase it may be- considered, indeed, as standing* on the very 
verge of the two. stylies, though with all its beauty we cannot 
fiul to recognise in it the first step in the degeneracy of Urt. 

* The greater of the vases which belong to this period 
arej^ kenvever, far iufrrior to the bcautifnl spedtneti we have 
justi^oticed: ihe downhill prepress was rapid, and the distinc¬ 
tion which Hr. Bfrcfa has attempted to draw between the * florid 
' * style \ and that bfT the decline-r or, as he chooses to call it, 
for no' reason ^at we* can perceive, save that of.^preferriqg a 
French word to an English one, * thq decadenci^*-—appears to 
us one that is dfifieult tb.|ttaultain, an4.can serve but little pur¬ 
pose. The vases of the period generally are characterised 

by mme external signs which asi^f us in recogifismg them 
even at the fint ghmoci . The red cdour is pti^er, mten, indeed, 
«(>^ely a mddish.yellow, which was pecbnps wot^bt to present a 
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resemblance ttthe colour of flesh} and4he black of gi^mnd 
is less vlVid^Bometimes.passing into*a dark Ipaden grey, «nd the 
glaze, is less perfect. It seems evident^ indeed, ‘that- the skill 
of the manufacturer had fallen off in at least- as grcM a d^ree 
as that of the artist and designer. This last circumirtaaoe nady ' 
serve in some nieasure to explain the rapiditjr-of tha| decline 
-arhich we trace upon the vases in .^estion$ a decline certainly . 
both more speedy and more complete than we And id any oob" 
tempora^ branch of .the fine arts. If we compatethe beautiful 
coins of ji^ynrhtis, or the exquisite bronzes of Suini with the vases^ 
of the fourth style, we shall find it difficolh'io brieve that'they 
are to be adfiSgned to the same people and the same period. But 
there sehms good reason to suppose, that the dedine in the airt of 
painting on vases was accelerated by its having fallen into the 
hands of an inferior class of workmen. ^ The vast increase in. 
the abundance of the precious metals in Europe, arising from, 
the conquests of Alexander, had introduced the extensive use of 
gold and silver. The rich and luxurious would no longer con¬ 
tent themselves with vases of earthenware, however ornamental 
and the art of painting and decorating these sank into, insigr 
nificance, while the artists who might otherwise have sought 
reputation in this kind of work, betook themselves to the pro- ' 
duction of embossed works in gold and silver^ which were 
more in request, arid which ^ey perhaps erroneoudy imagined 
would prove more durable. 

But not only did the production of painted vases &11 thus 
rapidly into an inferior and subordinate position^ they sooi^ 
ceased to bb made at all. Singular as it may at first sight ap-^ 
pear, it is a clearly ascertained fact, that the art 4>f]nakiflg‘them 
was eventually wholly lost They had eeitunly qeased to .be 
manufactured long before'the close of the Bpman fepubUc; and 
in the days of Csesar, we know that when Bosie xff; thdtn w^ 
accidentally discovered in the tombs of'Capua and Oprinth^tl^ 
were as eagerly sought for by the lovers or juwoogdhe Bo- 
mans of that" day, as those of Nofttor Vulci hive heSx in ptw- , 
own time. Kot a single Greek vase h^ beenldilSQ^red in 
the excavations; at Herculaneum m'P8aq)eA^$.'facf1^^ 
proves them to have been equally nnknowii^under the Boman' 
empire. , .r / . ^ ^ 

By far the largest proportion of the 'lalUB the latest 
have been discovered m j8pulia,hr1n the p^ovinde noweaUed th^) 
BaaiKcata; hence they^re generiill^ CPhaidered as foocking 
daes entirdy apart firoin the.preceding ones; and Ihdr h^efiiar 
execution is ascribed to their being the productisiw of a Iqg^ 
and provincial fabric. it is certain that; potwifhstao^fiiigr 

VOL. cv^ii. »o. eexx. .B j( 
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the characteristic differences already noticed, th*re are many 

E oints of connexion between them and the purer spedmens that 
ad preceded them. Nor is even the local separation of the two 
styles by any means as complete as it is eometimes supposed to be. 
The greatest number of the vasee of “the finest stjle has :been 
undoubtedly found at Nola, whidi, in this respect, stands un¬ 
rivalled among the cities of'Campania; but those of a locality 
not far distant from thence, Sta Agata del (^ti, are of a very 
inferior style; ahd display unequivocal signs of the same degc* 
neracy of art %riiich we find still moro strongly tharked in the 
vases of Apulia. Again, of those fliseovered in this last dis¬ 
trict, there are many various gradatibus to be observed : sm^ral 
of those found at Buvo especially,.arc equal to the greater part 
of those from Campahia; and the best specimens discovered on 
this site (such as the beautiful vase, with a battle of the Ama¬ 
zons, in the Neapolitan Museum), display so marked a resem¬ 
blance in the style of treatment and .ebaraoter of design to the 
vases of the best period, that it is impossible not to conceive 
them to have originally proceeded from the same schooL On 
the other hand; the vases found in tho Basilicata are the poorest 
of all, and exhibit the defects common to the whole of this later 
stylo, in their extremest form, and lowest state of degradation. 

To sum up in a few words tlie conclusions that may be fairl}’^ 
deduced from this brief review of progress and development 
of the art, as. evinced by the vases themselves, it appears that 
there are strong reasons for assigning the vases of the first and 
oldest style to a Doric origin; that those of the second style arc 
as decidedly Attic; and that the same.may be asserted* with 
conffdence of the earlier vases of the third class (those in what 
has been called by Mr, Birch the ' strong ’ style), while the 
evidence is less dear and decisive in regard to the later vases of 
the same styles or those of the finest period; but that these ore 
still so intimately connected with those that immediately pre¬ 
ceded them, as to render it difficult, if not impossible, to separate 
them. Lastly, those of the fourth class, notwithstanding many 
obvious p*Smts iof connexion, present differences of style and 
execution, such as to render it mot unprobable th^t they may be 
referred to a different, and probably a local, origin. 

With the exception of thislftst class of vases, it is certain that 
no one style can be looked upon as peculiar to any one re^n 
or‘district, still ids as confined to anyone locality. Yases in 
th^-iddest or Doric style 'hbve been found not only at Oorhrth, 
and in other parts of Greece, but at 'Ndla, C5apaa, and Vulci. 
^ose of the ora Attic style, with figures on a red ground, 
nave been discovered in great numberfsat many different places 
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in the south oT Italy, ns well as in Sicily, while they are espe¬ 
cially numerous at Yulci, where they may be considered as the 
predominating class. The same rich locality has, however, 
yielded great numbers of vases of the ‘ strong ’ s^le, which 
likewise abound in Sicily, so much so indeed that these were, at 
one time considered to be characteristic of that island They. are, 
found also, though more sparingly,at jNola and m its neighbour-’ 
hood; which, on the other hand (ns we Ijave already mentioned), 
is the place that has produced the greatest proportion of vasea 
of the ^est style,'and the best peric^. It was, indeed, for a 
long .time considered as the undoubted centre of their manu¬ 
facture, and it has even been suppose'd that the greater part of 
the vases discovered in Etruria had proceeded from the potteries 
of Nola. But ^specimens that may vie, in perfection of style, 
with the choicest productions of the excavations at Nola, have 
been found also at Vulci, at Buvo, at Tarentum, at Girgenti 
in Sicily, and at Athens itself. It must be added, that while 
the number of vases found in Greece proper is still very inferior 
to those of Italy, that number is continually increasing with the 
progress of excavations; and recent researches in the island of 
iEgina alone have brought to light specimens of all the different 
styles of art from the earliest to the latest.* Painted vases have 
also been found in considerable numbers at Kertch—the ancient 
Panticapeeumt; and at Berenice, in the Cycenaica—two of the 
extreme limits of Greek colonisation. 

The inference that appears to us to result beyond dispute 
from^ the above comparison is, that the painted vases were, to a 
considerable extent, objects of traffic jind of export from one 
country to another. They were, in J^ct, the ornamental china 
of the ancient world; and just as the boudoir of a modern lady 
of fashion may contain green dragons from Japan, as well as 
cups of the choicest old Dresden' and SOvres, intermingled with 
the most recent productions of Worcester and Coalbrook.Dalc, 
so do wc find in the sepulchres of Vulci—where the contents' 
of the lady’s boudoir, and the ornaments of her husband’s side¬ 
board, lie buried with them — the relics of different ages, and 
the productions of different fabrics. Old vases from Corinth, 


* Thiersch, Die HeUenische bemalten Vaseif, p. 83. 
t Dr. Maepherson’s * Arn:iqaities of Eertch,’ published in 1857, 
contain, in a very elegant form, the^rcenlts ^^ his researches, and 
explorations in the Cimraerian Bo^horus during the British occu¬ 
pation ; and the British lUhseam is indebted to the same gentleman 
for some of the most curiouM>f the remains which were discovered 
and preserved by his care. 
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with quaint grotesque looking sphinxes and strange birds ^hat 
it would puzzle an omitholt^ist to classify, may have been as 
much in request with old ladies or vase-fanciers in tliose days, 
as were the great Chinese dragons with our grandmothers. It 
is certain that the greater part of the vases now remaining were 
.never meant for use, and could only have been designed as or¬ 
namental '^orks.* Their great fragility, resulting from the ex¬ 
treme thinness of the clay, as well as the imperfect character of 
the internal glaze, which is seldom thoroughly impervious to 
fluids, renders it clear that they could never have been intended 
for o^inary household pqjrposes. It is true that they aflected 
the same forms as those of the ordinary utensils of the day, and 
we see the hydria, or water-jar, the amphora, that served to 
hold wine or oil; the crater, or bowl in which the wine and 
water was mixed; and the cylix, or cup in which it was drunk, 
represented upon ancient works of art, of precisely the same 
shapes as those which we find in the sepulchres. . But this is no 
more than occurs in the parallel case of modern porcelain. 

In mauy cases the purpose for which the individual vase 
was designed is clearly indicated; a large proportion of them 
were, intended as prizes for games and athletic contests, others as 
wedding presents; while certain classes were undoubtedly made 
for the express purpose to which we find them applied, — to be 
buried in the grave with their ownm*. The manufacture of this 
last class was a special business at Athens, and a saupy young 
man in one of the comedies of Aristophanes, consigns his anti¬ 
quated mistress to the tender attentions of * that best of artists, 

* who paints the vases for the dead.’ * The lecythi here men¬ 
tioned, — tall slender vases, with a narrow neck and a single 
handle,—are precisely that description of vessels that are shown 
by the subjects represented on them, as well as by the manner 
in which tbey'are introduced in the paintings themselves,'to have 
bden appropriated to funereal purposes.! But these are nearly 
confined to Attica and Sicily; the vessels found in the graves 
at Vulci or Nola were evidently of a diflerent description; they 
had been the property, in his lifetime, of the individual whom 
they accompanied in his last home, and were doubtless buried 
with him only because they had been valued by him when alive. 

We have idready adverted to the /act that the makers* names 


N. rov T&v ypu^iuv Spitnov. Gr. om-oc eori r/p ^ 

B. Sc rote mpoitrt rac XqKvOovc. 

Abistoph. Pcelesiaz. 995. 

t See the one figured by Mr. Birch^ vol. ii. p. 124*, which is, 
however, of much later date than those referred to by Aristophanes. 
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are frequently inscribed upon the vases themselves. In some 
imtances both that of the maker and the painter are added, and 
we thus learn that not only the artists who adorned the vases, 
but the potters who manufactured them, were alike of pure Greek 
origin. These names are as unequivocally Greek on the vases 
found at Vulci and Nola—neither of which was a Greek city— 
as on those of Locri or Agrigentum. But, what is stUl more 
important, the names thus inscribed furnish a direct evidence 
that some at least of the vases foundjn different locaUties had 
been imported from a distance; for in several instances we find 
the name of the same m^er on specimens actually found in 
distant regions. Thus the name of Kicosthenes, already known 
from vases in Sicily, has been repeatedly found on those exhumed 
at Vulci; and the artist Ergotimus, who has affixed his name to 
a cup with black figures, in the old stylcj found at .ZBgina, re¬ 
appears as the maker of the celebrated Francois vase, one of the 
most remarkable of those that have been discovered in Etruria. 

Perhaps a still more curious proof of the original connexion 
that must have subsisted between the different places where the 
productions of the Greek potteries are now discovered, is to be 
igund in the instance of the Panatheuaic vases. The first of 
these was discovered by Mr. Burgon at Athens, in 1813, and 
is now in the British Museum. It is a large amphora, with 
black figures, of very early and archaic style, having on the one 
side a representation of a young man in a chariot with two 
horses, and on the other Minerva herself, the tutelary goddess of 
the city and the presiding deity of the games. As we know 
from Pindar that the prize at the Panathenaic games was a por- 
tirni of oil from certain sacred olive-trees, which was presented 
to the victorious candidate in a painted earthen vase *, we might 
perhaps have arrived at the conclusion, without any extraordi¬ 
nary amount of antiquarian sagacity, that the vase in question 
was one of those presented on such an occasion to the victor. 
But all doubt on the subject is removed by the inscription 
annexed to it, which says in distinct, though archaic characters, 

' I am a prize* from Athens.*’! 

At the time of its discovery, this singular monument stood 
quite alone, and attracted, as well it might, great interest and 

- —- V — . . -■■■ ■' 

Pind. Nem. x. 65-69. ‘He brought (to Argos) the fruit of 
‘the olive in earth burnt by fire, in the varfegated receptacles of 
‘vases.* 

f T&v 'AQttvrfitv oSkiay tipi. That this is the correct reading 
of the inscription is now proved beyond a doubt, since the discovery 
of the vases at Ben Gbasj^ 
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attention amon^ antiquarians. But in 1824 a similar vase— 
similar both in subject and design, though of rather less anti¬ 
quated dharacter, and with the same inscription —was brought to 
light at Nola; while a few years later the excavations at Vulci 
produced not less than twenty or thirty of these Panathenaic 
vases. Two or three have been since found at Buvo, and very 
.recently several at Ben Ghazi (Berenice), on the coast of Africa. 
These last tire however in some respects different from any pre¬ 
viously discovered; thejpare obviously—to judge from the style 
of their execution—of a much later period, and this conclusion is 
confirmed by the curious fact that they bear the names of the 
archons at Atliens under whom they were made, and can thus 
be assigned with certainty to the time of Alexander the Great. 
This l^t discovery is undoubtedly one of the greatest interest, 
and adds a strong confirmation to the supposition that these 
vases, wherever they are found, actually proceed from Athens; 
fur the names of the Athenian magistrates render this almost 
certain in the case of the African vases; and it may fairly be 
asked why, if we find five or six such vases at a remote spot in 
Africa, which has as yet been but little explored, we should not 
find them in still greater numbers among the thousands that hi^e 
been exhumed at Vulci ? But whether tlie different Panathenaic 
vases be* admitted or not to be all of genuine Athenian manu¬ 
facture, they incontestably prove a close connexion with 
Athens. The continued and systematic imitation of an Athe¬ 
nian prototj'pe — a model, too, which had but little beauty or 
artistic interest to recommend it — scr\'es to establish beyond a 
doubt the strong and pervading operation of Athenian influence 
upon the art of vase-painting in all parts where it was practised. 

One other instance of this same connexion is worthy of 
mention; and here again it is with Vulci, the most remote of 
all the places that have been generally supposed to be the seats 
of mahuiacture, and the one that would seem, as far as histori¬ 
cal *evidence goes, the least likely to have received influence 
from Athens, that the connexion is the most clearly evinced, 
A whole class of vases have been found there of the form of the 
hydria or' water-jar, and adorned with figures in the black 
archaic style, representing scenes at a fountain, from which 
females are drawing water. Such a representation on a water- 
jar m^ht seem simple enough, and to require no further ex¬ 
planation, but Severn small circumstances had led to the sugges¬ 
tion that all these paintings wore in fact representations of the 
same scene; and Karl Otfried Muller early made the ingenious 
conjecture that they were wedding vases^ and that the fountain 
was no other than the ssicred spring of Callirrhoe, from which it 
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had been the custom at Athens from time immemorial to fetch 
water for the bride on her nuptial morning.* This conjecture 
was converted into certainty by the finding on one of the vases 
of this class the inscription KAAAIPE KPENE — the fountain 
of Callirrhoc. 

The combination of these circumstances proves, wo think, 
beyond all doubt, that the vases found at Vulci in Etruria* 
proceeded in some manner or another from Atheifb; and the 
only question that can reasonably be raised is whether the 
vases themselves were actually brought from the potteries of 
the Ceramicus, or manufactures of a similar kind had been es¬ 
tablished in that remote region by. Athenian Avorkmen, who 
brought with them the secret of their art, as weH as their 
skill in design, their language, and their mytholt^y. In one 
worf, arc we to suppose that the makers Aveve imported, or 
their productions ? Of the two alternatives tiius presented to 
us, wo certainly think that the former is attended with the 
greatest ditficultios. The hypothesis thatsit was tlio potters who 
were im{K)rtcdf would, perhaps, be tenable enough, if it could 
be limited to a single locality or a single period. But we find at 
Vulci alone, as already pointed out, specimens of all the dif¬ 
ferent styles of vase-painting, and of all the successive stages of 
its development. Can wc suppose that tho art went on thus 
^adualiy developing itself on a foreign soil, and surrounded by 
foreign influences, yet still retained its original Hellenic, and 
even Attic character, as pure and unmixed as we find it 
throughout these successive periods? Could successive ge¬ 
nerations of potters and of artists retain, for a space of several 
centuries, not only the traditionary secrets of their art, but the 
purity of taste, the refinement of feeling, the deep impiicss 
of the early poetical and mythological traditions of their country, 
'which they may have brought Avitli them in the first instance? 

But if this be impossible to believe of any one isolated case, 
such as that of Vulci, it becomes still more so when we find 
precisely the same phenomenon repeated several diflPerent times 
in different localities—at Nola, in Sicily, and in Greece itself. 
We find everywhere tlie same progress of the art, passing 

- 3 -- ---- 

♦ Thucyd. ii. 15. 

f This is the theory of Professor ‘GSerhord, who maintains'that' 
the vases found at Vulci were manufactured on ifAe spot by a colonv 
of potters from Athens or from some Athenian colony, who eon- 
tinued to form there a separate guild or company. It is hardly ne¬ 
cessary to remark that this supposition- is wholly unsupported by 
any historical testimonjr ^ 
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through the same successive phases, labouring under the same 
^iflficulties, and emerging to the same freedom and excellence 
at the same period of its career. The conviction that it was 
essentially one and the same seems to us irresistible: and 
startling as it may at first appear, to ascribe the almost count¬ 
less vases discovered in the graves of Vulci to a direct Athenian 
'Origin, it appear^ to involve in reality far less difficulty than the 
contrary hypothesis. And if this be admitted in the Cjfise of 
Vulci, it' is hard to mtlintain the contrary view in regard to 
Nola, a city that was, indeed, much more surrounded by Greek 
colonies and Greek infiuences than Vulci, but which was not itself 
a Greek city, at all events during the period to which alone llic 
vases in question can be referred.* And though the same remark 
-does not apply to Agrigentum or the other Greek colonies in 
Sicily, yet it appears*to us far easier to believe that these opulent 
and commercial cities should have imported their ornamental 
pottery from Athens, than that they should have themselves 
manufactured vases Irith pure Attic inscriptions, and without 
-any trace of that strong Doric influence which pervaded all 
their manners and institutions. 

The fourth class of vases fas has been already pointed out) is 
to a great degree exceptional. We trace here, in the most un- 
m'istdcable manner, precisely tliose signs of foreign influence 
which.we miss in the other cases; and many circumstances 
concur to render it probable that these vases were principally, 
if nut wholly, the productions of the part of Italy in which 
they are actually found. It is true that here, also, there are 
clear proofs of an oiiginal connexion with Greek art; but we 
find at once that they are the works of a different school —of 
a school formed, indeed, originally upon the traditions of the 
Attic art which had preceded it, but which departed from these 
traditions more and more widely as it proceeded. We find* 
unequivocal evidences of foreign manners and foreign influences 

* This point is, we think, clearly established. - Whatever value 
we may attach to the statement that Nola was originally a Chal- 
cidic colony—a fact which rests upon very doubtful authority — 
it is certain that it had ceased to be Greek long before the fourth 
century, B.a, which was undoubtedly tlie period of the production 
of the beautiful vases preserved' in its tombs. The statement of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that the inhabitants were much at- 
tacbed^oj^e Greeks (a^Spa rove "EXXijrac aoiraiifteroi), may serve 
to/axplajin ^heir strong predilection for Greek works of art; but it 
, saBW time proves clearly that they were not Greehs. The 
hlslmian, indeed, expressly contrasts them in this respect with the 
^ people of Tarentum and Neapolis, who weri^fereeks. 
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incorporated in the mythological fables, as well os in the scenes 
from ordinary life, which are represented on the vases. Even 
the dress of the figures is often no longer the same. The 
works of this class may be still called Greek, but it is a debased 
and mongrel Greek; precisely such as we should expect to find 
in a district like Ax^ulia, which was thoroughly pervaded by 
Greek influences, but of which the population was still non> • 
Hellenic.* It is remarkable confirmation of thi8,*that while 
the names of the artists are now very tarely found, of the few 
that are met with, one at least is rather Italian than Greek. 

It appears probable, therefore, that the manufacture and 
production of painted vas^ fell into* a declining condition at 
Athens not-long after the time of Alexander the Great, but 
that it was taken up by the Greeks of Lower Italy, and the 
Hellenised inhabitants of Apulia and Lueania, who continued 
to practise the art, though with continually increasing departure 
from their prototypes, down to a late period. There are evi¬ 
dences that it was not altogether extinct among them even 
just before the Social War. In Etruria, also, W'o find a few 
instances of attempts to imitate the imported productions of the 
Greek artists, which betray themselves at once both by the 
style of their execution, and by the introduction of figures 
from the Etruscan mythology, as the works of native painters. 
The clearly marked dissimilarity of these serves to strengthen 
still more the presumption, that the purely Greek compositions 
so much more frequently found in Etruscan touibs were the 
productions of Greek artists on their own native soil, and sur¬ 
rounded by none but pure Hellenic influences. 

We have dwelt so long upon the interesting questions con¬ 
nected with the Greek vases in their bearing on the history of 
ancient art, that w'e have -left ourselves but little space to touch 
upon the not less numerous points of interest‘that they present 
in their relations with the history, the mythology, and the' 
literature of ancient Greeeei But we cannot condude tliis 
article without endeavouring^ at least, to point out to the clas¬ 
sical scholar a few instances of that close connexion which 
may be traced between this branch of the fine arts and the 
contemporary literature of the country where both were alike 
produced. We are the more desirous to do this, because in 


* The characteristic peculiarities of this style, and the inferences 
that may be drawn from them, are admirably slated by Jahn, in his 
excellent introduction to the catalogueof the Munich vases, ccxix— 
ccxxxi.: a work of which we cannot but wish that Mr. Birch had 
made more hse. 
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this country, the study of archaeology is but too much neg¬ 
lected; it forms no part of the ordinary training of our dassacal 
scholars at the Universities, and ia rarely taken up by them in 
after life. It is gienerally considered as the exclusive province 
of the professed antiquarian, who has seldom undergone that 
early training in accurate scholarship which is regarded — and 
we think with perfect justice — by the student from Oxford or 
Cambridge as the indispensable foundatioq of sound classical 
knowledge. Unfortuitktcly Mr. Birch’s book is not one calcu¬ 
lated to dispel the unfavourable impression thus ])revalent con¬ 
cerning tlie scholarship of antiquarians; and we must admit that 
this country has produced no wo||: connected with ancient art 
which can for a moment be compared with those of Gerhard or 
Welcher, of Thiersch or Karl Otfried Muller. 

And yet we cannot but think tliat many a iirst-class man 
from Oxford or Cambridge would find a fresh source of interest 
in the monuments of antiquity which are thus ready to his 
hand, and that he could not take a glance, however cursory, 
through the vase room of the British Museum, or turn over 
the illustrative works of Gerhard or Lenormant, without being 
struck with the many points of contact they present with hie 
previous studies. Even among the quaint and fanciful monsters 
of the earliest vases, the reader of Aristophanes — and what 
classical scholar is not ? — will recognise with pleasure, 
among sirens and harpies and other nondescripts, the por¬ 
traiture of that ‘very strange fowl,’ the Ilippalektryon, or 
* horse-cock,’ that cost poor Bacchus a sleepless night to divine 
what manner of bird it could be.^ Tiie Homeric scholar again, 
— though none of the existing representations on vases can pre¬ 
tend to an antiquity at all approaching to that of the immortal 
poems — must nevertheless contemplate with interest the most 
ancient pictures of those familiar scenes, and can hardly^ail to 
derive some assistance in picturing them to his own imagination, 
by seeing how they were reproduced in that of the Greeks 
themselves, in the days of .^schylus and Findar. 

The paintings indeed which directly illustrate the events re¬ 
lated in the Iliad are not very numerous, and form but a small 
portion of the long gallery of pictures from the heroic ages 
preserved to us on vases. But among them we find sever^ of 
the leading incidents and most interesting episodes of the poem; 
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such as the parting of Briscis and Achilles ; the combat of 
Paris with Menelaus; the captnre of Dolon and the horses of 
Bhesus; the death of Patroclus, and the funeral games in his 
honour; Vulcan forging for Achilles the sacred armS; and 
Thetis with her attendant Nereids bringing them to her son. 
The last combat and death of Hector is a favourite subject; 
and in one instance we see Achilles preparing to drag the body < 
of his slaughtered foe around the sepulchre of Patroclus, whose 
shade or- spirit (clad in complete armOur, like the ghost ki 
Hamlet) hovers over his tomb, apparently about to gloat over 
the vengeance inflicted on his enemy. Still more interesting 
are those vases which recall to us that most touching of all 
scenes in the Iliad (or in any other poem) when the aged Priam 
suddenly presents himself in the tent of Achilles, and, kneeling 
at his feet, kisses * those dreaded hands that had slain so many 
‘ of his sons.’ 

Far more numerous are the representations of incidents in 
the Trojan war that cither preceded or followed the events re¬ 
lated in the Iliad. We are certainly not disposed to adopt 
the explanation of this circumstance suggested by Mr. Birch 
—that the Homeric poems did not, in the age of the earlier 
vases, enjoy the same paramount reputation which they after¬ 
wards attained — a supposition negatived by the whole history 
of Greek literature. The reason is obvious enough. The Iliad 
was merely one great episode in the long cycle of mythical 
history — ‘ the tale of Troy divine,’ whicli, after being current 
in a more detached and irregular form throughout the Hellenic 
world, was embodied in the series of poems known as the Epic 
Cycle; and the reason pointed out by Aristotle why so few 
tragedies were based upon the Iliad, as compared with other 
parts of the Trojan story, will apply with nearly equal force to 
the pictures on our vases. That great poem fonned one organic 
wllole in its epic unity, while the inferior poems of the JEj^ic 
Cycle — inferior among other reasons for the want of this veiy 
unity— abounded in incidents which, from their detached and 
unconnected nature, might each form the subject of a separate 
compositioB. The same wide field of poetic legend was open to 
the painter as to the dramatic poet, and both were alike- familiar, 
from their earliest yem^, with these beautiful stories in their 
pristine simplicity. 

For we must not forget that these legends, were to the 
Greeks of the early ages not mere poetic fictions, but Hvmg 
realities. The artists of those days, did not only admire tlm 
tales of the poets, but they beUevra them. Hence it was not 
their purpose to illustrate a scene from Homer as a modem 
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psdnter does one from Shakepeare or Spenser, but to represent 
the scene itself as the^ supposed it to have occurred. The 
details supplied by the poet’s fancy bad doubtless been assimi¬ 
lated by their own mind^ and worked up into their conception 
of the event; but it was still the event itself, and not the 
creation of the poet, which they intended to depict. In later 
times, indeed, a change had in some d^ree come over this 
feeling; knd s^me of the vases of the best period afford indica¬ 
tions that they arc (in ^he modern sense) illustrations of Homer 
rather than scenes from the war of Troy; but it was not till 
the declining periods of the art that we find the change com¬ 
plete. Scenes from the^agic, and even from the comic, poets 
were introduced upon vases of the latest style; but nothing of 
the kind can be found on those of the earlier periods, during 
which the traditionary feeling • was preserved in its original 
purity. 

We cannot attempt to follow tlie artists of the vases through 
the wide field of ancient mythology, over which they were free 
to roam at will. But it may be worth while to observe that 
the same marked predilection for particular subjects, to the 
neglect of others apparently of equal or even greater interest, 
which distinguishes the later periods of Gneco-Roman art, is 
found also on the vases of the earlier styles. The battles with 
the Amazons, the combat with the Centaurs, the chase of the 
Calydonian boar, are repeated again and again; while the in¬ 
cidents of the voyage of the Argonauts, so fertile in striking 
episodes, arc rarely found, and only on vases of the latest 
periods. The same thing may be remarked of the wars against 
Thebes, and indeed of the whole cycle of Theban legends, from 
Cadmus to the Epigoni. Among the heroes whose exploits 
are the most prominent Hercules occupies unquestionably the 
first place; every incident of his life, from his birth to.his 
wotheosis, may be illustrated from paintings on differenrvases, 
lEnd many of them, such as his combat iiyith the Kemean lion, 
the capture of the Erymanthian boar, and the contest with 
Apollo for the tripod at Delphi, are found repeated upon 
numerous vases of different periods and from different localities. 
Kext to Hercules comes Theseus, the tutelary hero of Athens, 
a circumstance that has been uiged as an additional proof of 
the Attic origin of the vases in question, hfor is the aiigument 
without weight j for though it may be admitted that the cele¬ 
brity of Theseus was such as to ^title him. to rank among the 
heroes of Greece in general, rather than of Atibens in particular, 
yet the same thing mi^t be said of several other heroes, whose 
exploits on the contrary are rarely found. 
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Historical sul^ects, properly so called—Mr. Gladstone mast 
excuse us for not including the events of the Trojan war in this 
category—are of rare occurrence. The same predilection for the 
heroic and mythical periods of their history which was so cha¬ 
racteristic of the early Greek literature, pervades also every 
branch of their fine arts, and is conspicuous in the vase paint-, 
ings, especially on those of the older and purer ityles.^ The only ' 
instances, indeed, of what can be called strictly historical sub¬ 
jects, are the burning of Croesus on the funeral pile, and the 
meeting of Alcaeus and Sappho; both of them belonging to the 
third period, but in the * strong * style, and retaining much of 
an antiquated character about them.* It is hardly necessary 
to add, that.both of these are of a date long subsequent to that 
of the personages whom they represent. On the other hand, 
the very curious vasb belonging to .the Hue de Luynes, and 
figured by Mr. Birch os the frontispiece to his first volume, 
which represents the weighing out of the silpMum (the precious 
drug of Gyrene), in the presence of Arcesilas, king of that 
country, may perhaps be a contemporary picture of a custom 
wholly strange and foreign to the Greeks. But in this respect, 
as in several others, that remarkable vase is too isolated an 
exception to serve as an authority. The cup from Vulci 
(also figured by Mr. Birch), on which appears the name of 
Anacreon, is another instance of a historical personage^ though 
we cannot determine the incident which it is intended to re¬ 
present. Of the various other attempts that lia%'e been made 
to identify historical subjects, where these are unsupported by 
idkeriptions, few or none can pretend to be anything beyond 
mere conjectures. 

It is one of the merits of Mr. Birch’s book, that ho has, in 
this instance as in most others, kept himself clear from those 
vague and fanciful speculations which are the besetting sin of 
too many writers in this as in most other branches of antiqua¬ 
rian inquiiy. The researches of M. Panofka, in particular, as 
well as of the late Dr. Emil Braun, notwithstanding their 
learning and ingenuity, are disfigured throu^out by this ten¬ 
dency to far-fetched and questionable theories. So great, indeed, 
is their ingenuity, and so beautiful the symmetry of the * airy 
* vision ’ they construct, that it requires considerable care in 
their readers to observe how utterly baseless is the goodly fabric 
before them. We are the more forward to acknowledge .the 
merits of Mr. Birch’s book, because we have found ourselves 
.compelled to notice severely those defriits which go far to mar 
its usefirlness; and which are the more ^voking, because the' 
greater part of them might have been eomy avm^. ‘ 
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Abt. IV. — 1. Memoires pour servir a TMstoire demon temps. 
Par M. Guizot. Vol. 1. Paris: 1858. 

2. Memoirs to illustrate the History of my Time, By F. GuizOT. 
Vol. I. London; 1858. 

. 3. M. de Chateauhriand, sa Vie, ees eerits, son injP.uenee UtUraire et 
politique sur ion temps {La Tribune Modeme, Premiere partie). 
Par M. ViLLEHAiN. • Paris: 1858, • ' 

4. Histoire du Goim&rnement Parltmentaire en Frcmce, 1814- 
1848. Precedee dune Introduction, Peor M. Ddvebgieb UE 
Haubanne. Vols. I.«an(l II. Paris; 1857. 

'T^hese works are the oifl&pring of very different minds; and 
the course of public affairs, as well as the impulses of per¬ 
sonal character, hare tended to divide rather than to unite their 
respective authors. M. Guizot relates with a stem simplicity 
of language the occurrences he has witnessed in political life. 
M. Villemain describes with more animation, and not without'a 
touch of satire, the life of another celebrated performer in the last 
generation of Frenchmen. M. Duvergier de Hauranne, whose 
own parliamentary life was spent in opposition, has undertaken 
the task of tracing the constitutional govern/hent of France 
from its infancy to its dissolution, and of weighing in the scales 
of history its errors and its misfortunes. Probably the view 
taken of any given event or act of policy by these distinguished 
men would be as different now as it Avas amidst the turmoil of 
contending parties, and we shall not attempt to reconcile their 
divisions. But on one fundamental point their intention is the 
same. They represent the great party of constitutional free¬ 
dom and limited monarchy in France with as much Bdelity in 
these days of proscription and defeat, as they did when ^1 the 
powers of the State lay within their grasp. Whatever else, 
may have changed in France, it will ever be remembered to the 
honour of her parliamentary statesmen, that ten years after the 
calamitous revolution which levelled the throne and the liberties 
of the nation in the dust, not one of those illustrious men who 
had served her in freedom condescended to govern her under 
despotism. The po8se*ssion of absolute power, the acquisition of 
wealth, the desire of what are called honours, may be more easily 
satisfied by a successful minister under the Imperial rigime 
than amidst the perils and resistance of parliamentary life; but 
these vulgar atti^tions';ha^e not seduo^.a single man of real 
eminence from the principles Jm had embxsaeed, and history can 
produce no finer example ol.oonstaney tdoa unsaeoesidul cause. 
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This sentiment has dictated every page of the volumes now 
before us. To retrace step by step the outset and the pro> 
gress of a free government in France, as it existed under the 
elder and the younger branch of the Bourbons; to preserve 
a record of the intentions, the diffieulties, the perils, and the 
principles winch marked the course of that great experiment; 
and to hand down to another generation that momentous pro¬ 
blem of‘the tiniou of freedom and authority which thd lives and 
labours of three preceding generations have failed to solve, are 
now the tasks which not unworthily employ the retirement of 
these eminent men. The active portion of their own lives is 
past With the consciousness of great efforts directed to noUe 
objects, which secure to them personally a lasting place in the 
annals of their country, is doubtless imngled that eense of dis¬ 
appointment which is rarely absent even from the least unsuc¬ 
cessful of human achievements: but their faith in the principtes 
which have hitherto governed and guided the progress of civi¬ 
lisation is indestructible, and the failure of their last venture 
has not driven them either to seek a refuge behind the ranks of 
military force, or to abandon that cause winch can alone redeem 
the French Revolution from its inconsistencies and its crimes. 
We know not what the future may have in store, for that de¬ 
pends on the tenijjer and spirit of a generation of men who have 
at present given to the world no intelligible indication of their 
political opinions; but the parliamentary statesmen of the late 
monarchy, equally distinguished by literary ability and 
political eloquence, have left no part of their task unperformed, 
since the sources of the history of their eventful times will 
hereafter be found to be amply illustrated by their own 
writings. 

Amongst this band of great and honourable men we think that 
M. Guizot will retain in history, sis he has occupied in life, the 
first and highest place. Other writers, gifted with liveli^ 
powers of imagination, and appealing more directly to the sen¬ 
timent of their contemporaries, may, like M. de Chateaubriand,' 
have exercised* for a time a more powerful influence on the 
literature of France. Other orators nmy have kindled fiercer 
passions in the audiences they addressed, and may leave on 
some memories the impression of more intense dramatic power. 
Other statesmen have enjoyed far more of popnlar sympathy 
in tlicir day, for they fought under a banner to which M. 
Guizot was steadily opposed; and, whilst they spoke with the 
energy of assailants, his public life hos'be^, the most part, 
spent in the iKrvice of the crown and in the dieohatge.of tim 
positive duties of government. But in tiie dept^ md variety 
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of hia literary labours, which have enlarged the philosophy of 
Hiatorj and extended our icnowledge of the laws.that manifest 
themselveB in all huma^ affairs; in the force and precision of his 
oratory, which at one swoop could bend an assembly or crush 
a foe; ^d in. the systematic consistency of his whole poli> 
tical life', which reali^d in action, the opinions of his closet, 

. and gave the, authority of a minister to the prindples of a 
philosophClr,' M.* Guizot has had no equal, either in his own 
country or, as far as wc know, in any othe'r. The wisdom of 
some 01 his writings, and the friiolty of some of his orations, 
may not improperly be .compared to tlie productions of Burke; 
the ascendency he enjoypd in the Executive government and 
the Parliament of France was probably greater than any minister 
has possessed in a constitu|ionaJ State since the death of Mr. Pitt. 
But in M. Guizot the speculative genius of the one was united 
to the practical authority of the other; and though each of these 
great Englishmen may have possessed his own peculmr qualifi¬ 
cation in a still higher degree, M. Guizot stands before them 
both in the rare union of the contemplative and active faculties. 
To have written the * History of Civilization in France,’ and to 
have. occupied the most important position in the government 
of France for a longer period than any minister since the Due 
de Choiseul, are joint achievements in literature and in politics 
which no other man has performed. 

It lias been M. Guizot’s fate to survive this brilliant and pro¬ 
tracted period of his existence, and his literary honours are still 
increasing, whilst an unparalleled revulsion has destroyed, not 
only his own parliamentary and administnitive system, but 
even the monarchy he served. He has devoted this interval of 
seclusion to a dispassionate survey of the historical events of his 
more active yearsi, and in the first pages of the volume before 
us he states the reasons which induce him to publish these 
Memorials in his lifetime. On personal grounds he thinks it 
znhre dignified course to antidpate, in some degree, the judg¬ 
ment of posterity; on public grounds he holds, that * an exact 
‘ knowledge of the faults of their forefathers, and the reasons of 

* their failure, should not be withheld from the succeeding 

* generations,* until the moral of tlie lesson is lost.or forgotten. 
M. Guizot’s life has been spent alternately in defending &eedom 
against, absolutism, and onder against revolution, — two great 
causes which, rightly understood, are one, since it is their sepa¬ 
ration ^wfai<^ rums, both of them in sacoeesion. The sum of his 
cxp^ience amounts to tMs: that, .so long as liberty.has not re¬ 
pudiated l^e t^irit of the, jwyolntioi^ aBd,<fq as authority 
h^ not repudiate detpip^l^, .Fzai^je wil^ be. tos^ from one 
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convulsion to another, and from failure to failing A dreary 
prospect! yet a prospect on which M. Guizot himself looks 
without despq^r, so unshaken is his iaith in the ultimate progress 
of good government by free institutions. Many a hitort less 
firmly strung than his has given nvay, it 'must be confessed, 
under the influence of these repeated disappointments. * I have 

* lost ray cause,’ said M. Boyei>Collard, in a fetter written in * 
August, 1823, before the constitutional monarchy Iiad felt its 
hardest blow^ but when M. Guizot fl^as himself acting with 
the opposition, * I have lost my cause, and I am very much 

* afraid you will lose yours also; for you will have lost it from 

* the day when that caus^ becomes a had one. In these sad re- 

* flections, the heart is oppressed but not resigned.* And again^ 
a few days later, in language not inapplicable to the present time, 
he adds: * In this profound repose, still in sight of all that is 
^ going on, and of all that awaits us, the weariness of a life con- 
' sumed in vain aspirations and in disappointed hopes does some- 
‘ times make itself felt.* 

From these painful emptions, however, M. Guizot himself is 
singularly exempt, partly from his active literary pursuits, 
])artly from his deep enjoyment of the domestic aifections, partly 
from the charm ‘ of cordial spirits and vital temperament * hap¬ 
pily blended with the higher powers. The experience of lue 
has rendered him rather less lenient to himself, and more tolerant 
of others. The contests of Parliament, and* the exercise of 
power followed by the extremest vicissitudes of politicid fortune, 
have not left behind them the bitterness of personal mortifica¬ 
tion ; and though no patriotic Frenchman can look back on*the 
annals of his country without many subjects of regret, that 
regret attaches to the imperfect success of a great and noble 
cause, not to the efforts which were lavished in support of it. 

This conviction imparts a higher degree of interest than they 
would otherwise possess to these contributions to recent histoi^r. 
It must be confessed that the records of extinct charters and 
dismembered cabinets — of ministries as thoroughly dissolved as 
the coalitions once opposed to them — of forgotten d^bat^ on . 
which the fiite of nations was once supposed to turn — of mute 
oratory which once roused the fiercest passions—and of unmean¬ 
ing divisions carried with the exolfatton of immortal triumphs, 
are apt to vanish like a dissolving view into that Umbo vrhirii 
oovers with friendly oblivion nine tenths of our feverish con¬ 
tentions and abortive enterprises. It is not easy to recall ev^ 
to Oi|r own nuhds, without a smile of indifference, those seem 
in which the politiciains of the day, seemed to play u part so 
proportionate to their 'real influence upon the aggregate of haman 
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offidrs; and the gigantic shapes which swept across our disc in 
ihe light of the preaent^ diminish with infinite Telocity as they 
Taaish into the past. * 

* Hi motus animomm atque hssc certamina t^ta 
Pulreris exigui jactu compressa quiescent.’ 

* The attempt, therefore, to excite any liyely interest in pos¬ 
terity by t!he description, however ingenious, of the movements 
of polH^l parties long defunct, is dto^thex’hopeless. States¬ 
men and philosophers look to history for broad principles of 
action and for their results; but a far larger, class of men look 
to history, and with a more genial interest, for the sake of the 
actors themselves who figured on the sftene. A human sympa^y 
is at the bottom of it. We care infinitely less for the greatest 
controverries which have divided nations, than for the men who 
impersonated each struggling and conflicting cause; and a large 
proportion of the histoncal knowledge and opinions propagated 
in the world might be traced to the influence of those who re¬ 
tun a figure and a presence not to be put aside. What they 
actually said or did is imperfectly known to most of us; but 
we are concerned to know what they w&re ; and thus, though in 
a very difierent sense from the extravagances of modern super- 
stirion, history surrounds us with a cloud of witnesses, and long 
after the spirit of dead parties has flitted away, we follow with 
unabated interest the characters, the motives, the personal ap¬ 
pearance, and, in a word, the lives of those who were engaged in 
them. 

M. Guizot, in these historical memoirs of his own time, has 
laid down some of the broad principles of action and some of 
their results, to which we just now dluded. That is the object 
and that the value of this work. But he makes no concessions 
to the curiosity of the larger class of roaders, who care more 
jfbr the author than for his book, more for the statesman th&n 
hm policy. We readily understand the motives of good taste, 
and reserve which restrain a man from talking about himself, 
and still more from laying bare to the public eye, daring 
his own liferime, those early associations and those dqmwtic 
influences which are so powerful in the formation of character. 
Such things have been done by writers like M. de Lamartine, 
thou|^, for the honour of. literature, the example ought not 
to be followed. But M. Guizot has perhaps gone tp the other 
extreme. The word *<MmnoiEs’ conveys ia En^fish^^a. more 
feecise biogn^hiqal sense thaii.it dpes m French ;' and it.may 
be argued mat theexpressioa pow sermr h Vkistoire 

< de mon tmpe^' —or, as .C^;4as ttiunriated it, * Memoirs 
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*to illustrate the history of my time/ — does not properly 
imply more than the title of Bishop Burnet’s History, ana has 
no autobiographical signification at alL The trui^ is* that 
it never was the intention of M. Guizot to publish to the 
world the incidents and emotions of his own lire* and no man 
is more averse, to that species of intrusion on domestic or 
personal privacy. Nor has he a^ired in this publication to 
leave behind him a complete history of the*age ih which he 
lived. The obje^ions to such an attempt are obviounand in¬ 
surmountable. Until men have mouldered in their graves for 
half a century, it is impossible to say all that is known* still 
less all that is thought, about them. M. Guizot’s intention, 
then, in committing tiiese volumes to the press in his lifetime, 
is simply to. relate the share l>c has himself borne in the events 
of his day, whether as a thinker or as< aa actor. He has con¬ 
fined himself strictly within these limits; and although the 
interest of the work would have been enhanced by more ample 
references to his own life, and especially to-the occurrences 
of his youth, which left a peculiar stamp on his character, the 
public have certainly no right to complain of the linuts he 
has thought %t to set to his own labours. 

The tj^e of M. Guizot’s birth, and the circumstances in 
which he was placed in early youth, were favourable to ihe 
peculiar position he was destined to fill in the history of . his 
country. He was barely seven years old when his father, fisll 
a victim to the sanguinary violence of the Beign of Terror'in 
Languedoc, and he fled with his mother to Geneva, where be 
pursued his education with success,—not a solitary examjde of 
steadfast adherence to the cause of rational political freedom and 
religious toleration imbibed from that Bepunlican and Brotestont 
soil. By a rare exception, in the days which followed after the 
destructive passage of the eighteenth centuiy and tbe,Brench 
volution, Frangois Guizot entered upon lifis with fixed 
ciples. T^nroughout a life of endless changes he has remamed 
unchanged. From early youth the device which he assumed when 
he took the embassy to London, ' Via recta brevisfitiim,* .was 
already his maxim. He had, m truth, nothing in conunoa .with 
the paroxysms of military exdtement through which. France 
passra in me first twenty years of his life; axm heMwafthroiiight 
up under the eyes oi a mother who belonged to that pipajif/^and 
dauntless race of Huguenot Christunu which hod;4md,..>^r 
upwmrds of a century, the dragonades and pei»eeutiQns,.;^f ^ 
court of Versailles. ^ FiBy years lat^, another. gi$at 
of French society, directed against her own eoa and t^. Idng 
he had served, diove tiiat highniouraged and Jvigh^qu^ded 
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wommn, unchanged alike by prosperity, and by Adversity, to 
England. The exertion was beyond her strength, And in a 
few days she expired amongst us. 'But to the last moment of 
her existence she retained the cleamess of jpdgment and force 
of will which had fitted her to mould the character of a states¬ 
man. ' • , 

Under these {>eculiar influences the eminent’ umn whose 
name is inseparably connected with almost every page of the 
constituiaonal history of France, grew to m'anhood, and pre¬ 
pared to play his part in the world; and though it may. be 
premature to trace in detml the character of so illustrious a 
conteroporaiy, we are invited by the appearance of this volume 
to note some outline of its leading features. * To the eneigy, 
and even passion, of a Southern nature, M. Guizot has through¬ 
out life applied the 'self-knowledge and the .self-control of a 
cool and powerful intellect. Bom for public life, and am¬ 
bitious of the great prizes of political power, no man ever 
took less account of the external advantages of success. 'Like 
the ancient Greek, it was his pride. *to struggle with glory 

* naked; ’ not for her ornaments, but for herself. The sim¬ 
plicity of his manners and 'his life remained quite unaltered 
in an age of luxury and during a life of power, walked, 
looking to higher things; intent on the exercise of freedom, 
the consolidation' of authority, and the work of government. 
These objects were engrafted in his mind upon a sense of public 
and private rights; and, though he fell at last under a storm 
of excessive unpopularity, no man, we. think, was ever found 
to impute to him an act of personal interest, or an abuse of 
authority to the injury of another. Proud he was as a minister, 
but entirely without vanity, and, except under fierce provocation, 
without arrogance. Once, indeed, the haughty passion broke 
forth, whem he thundered forth to the Opposition, baylpg 
iik^ baffled hdunds at the foot of the Tribune, ‘Yous n’arri- 

* verez jamais i la hauteur de mon dedain.’ But to, those with 
Mham he acted his confidence and bis friendship were freely 
given, given without reserve, and given forever. Whatever aus^ 
terity there might be in tiie outward demeanour of the states¬ 
man, it vanished altogethei^ under the influence of the dp> 
mestic cArde and the ties of private life; for these ties 

so strong, that it seemed as if it were impossible for M. Guizot 
toMlritiimaw Bs attachment sven from those who had cef^ied to 
b^ wert^ of it. A .cu^rrent of the warmest , fe^g jean be- 
neatir the maride enrliuies the Imigkt. fr^. mde pipudly 
nmnd the pasHameetaiy i^ ooiiqple|e was more 

eaei^' toacm.;l^..|his^ s^i^fpit i^ppieajir .cr a frienA. thui by the 
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stoutest blows of an opponent. Of. a sanguine disporition 
and an even temperament^ M. Guizot has known more of the 
pleasures of ambition than of its pangs; and, in his long public 
career, the animosities be may have felt or ezdted have been 
left to die away, whilst the nobler bonds of common action 
and common hopes remain. In this temper he has reached 
^n age at which he may fairly claim the right to record his* 
jud^aent on others and on himself; and such is our op ini on .of 
his sincerity, that we are are content*to leave him in the ca¬ 
pacity of an historian to deal with his own actions as a statesman. 

It has been acutely remarked that some men are eminent in 
public life by^ tl^ possession, in a high degree, of the dianm- 
teristic qualities of their nation,—-as, for example, the Duke of 
Wellington was superlatively an Englishman; but that other 
men rise to equal eminence by the possession of qualities very 
remote from those of the people they have to govern. In 
French histoiy, more especially, examples are not rare of great 
statesmen, great writers, and great soldiers, wanting in the 
popular dements of the French character, but framed in a 
stronger mould, wbo have exercised a prepouderating authority 
over their countrymen. To this class of thinkers and rulers * 
M. Guizot belongs; a student and a liberal imder the military 
rule of the First Empire; a Protestant and a man of the people 
in the presence of the clerical and aristocratic reaction of the 
Restoration; a professor and a journalist when the crown 
began to wage war on the rights of intelligence; a minister 
when it became necessary to allay the tempest of the Revolution 
of 1830, and to protect liberty from the excesses threatened 
in her name. M. Guizot has alternately laboured to stem the 
tide of authority and that of popular feeling; he has never at¬ 
tempted to ran before the gale. He seems to have been fonnedfor 
resistonce; and although no greater services could be rendered 
to bis country than courageous opposition he offered to 
the reactionary tendendes of the Rratoration — be 

rendered equal services by resisting the unreasonable and se¬ 
ditious attacks of the populace on the throne of Lonis^Pluhlppe 
—yet this, habit of mind and policy became in the end his 
greatest danger, for it was protraoted Until the monarchy kadf 
perished under the strain. By the strength of hisr owu .con- 
vicrions, by the results of his own experience, mid 
binations of his own powmrftirixtteUectf M. Guhbot fontned <0114 
oonstrwted a system of ^vernment. We shaB^^pr^setvtfy eak 
deavoib to trace frofit this volume some of itb''dsaTa6tetiBtiQS* 
Bdt ' wi^ mi^ remark at once, as an fllustrilfen- i gha,Ty ^e ^^ r 

its author, that by the verv natuifb.of hia'gMBhiB au^^^e- 
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pofiition, this system existed as a thing apart frbm the genius 
ana disposition of. the bulk of the French nation ; and that 
when the day of trial came, it panted a strong and secure hold 
on the interests, the affections, and the'intelligent cooperation 
of the people. 

His views of government were based on the idba of a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy whilst France was still struggling with 
the unsettled elements, of an unparalleled rrevolution. . The 
idea of such a monarchy^ whether inspired by the example 
of the British constitution, or by philosophical deduction of 
a more abstract nature, did the highest honour to the minds 
that conceived it and to the men who ])racti8ed it. The same 
profound spirit of analysis may be traced in M. Guizot’s mas¬ 
terly survey of the early institutions of France, and in all his 
historical writings. iN^owhcre can he be accused of superficial 
observation, or of an undue regard to the accidents of history. 
To this very volume the same remark is applicable; it abounds 
in matter of the utmost value and interest to the mind which 
searches to the root of events;' but it would be far more en- 
terUining and exdting to the world at large if it dealt more 
unreservedly with the actual occurrences of life. It is with 
political history, and especially with that of our own times, 
ais with the ocean: the surface only is agitated, and, in its 
serener depths, the tempest is said to be unfelt. 'We do not 
dispute that the sdence of government, like the science of ha- 
dgation, rests upon ceriain principles, which may be evolved 
fkdm experience and philosophical inquiry. But, in the practice 
of the art, a large allowance must be made for the infiuence 
'Of superfidal causes, or the most accurate navigator , may find 
himself considerably out of his reckoning. .Throughout the 
period to which these Memoirs relate, superficial causes of 
various kinds were acting powerfully on the French natien; 
and the result has shown that, although a very large amount 
of thought and labour was employed to steer the prescribed 
course in safety, the vessel has not reached the port for which 
it started.’ The wisest of the Greeks underwent an* Odyssey 
of adventures before the shores of Ithaca gladdened his sight. 

The constitutidi^ moiUircfay of France, established in 1€14 
upon the restoration of the House of Bourbon; was fated to 
aroont in ^neCesaibii every kind of danger. It was ^rst ^seailed 
and that within It few months after the Peace of by a 
conyulrion ori^ating in tlid niilitaiy and B6napartist dpIHt of 
the army, whid:^ Wie roused to faoaticism by the return of Na¬ 
poleon frorti XVIIL was 

sacrificedto lhe'idibi/‘tifife€i'afid^6fes|perateT^ reaction of 
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the Hundred Dajs. The fall of Kapoleon was immediately 
followed by the second Bestoration^ and. the ex^riment of 
governing,by Chambers and a responsible Ministry was re¬ 
peated* But at this juncture another peril of the most oppo- 
rate kind bcfel the king’s administration. A fever of roysdra 
seized the legislature.' The party which this revolution had 
raised to power was ^ plus roydliste que le Roj the remnant* 
of the French arjstocracy, who had just returned* from mcile 
or raised itself from the dust, were eager to declare war on the 
most important results of the great social change France had 
undergone; and had it not been for the genuine moderation of 
the king himself) and the firmness •with which he supported 
ministers like tfie Due de Kichelieu and M. Decazes against 
the interference of the priests and nobles, a fresh catastro^e 
would have speedily ensued. But the trieds of the constitution 
were not ended. Before fifteen years had elapsed, Charles X. 
violated the conditions of his brother’s Charter, and overtiirew 
the balance of |iower by an absolutist coup dfHat, against the 
deliberate remonstrances of the lawful representatives of the 
nation. The Bevolution of July was the consequence of this 
outrage, and the crown was transferred to the younger branch 
of the royal family, «holding it not by any supposed divine right 
of legitimacy, but by the election of the Chambers. Thus fiu 
the army, the aristocracy, and the prerogative of the crown 
had been successively arrayed against the institutions of moder 
rote freedom. B^t they had happily prevailed over these foiv 
midable adversaria. A greater peril was yet to come. Before 
eighteen years had passed away, the people rose against the 
throne; .the nuddle classes deserted the sovereign of their 
choice; the restricted electoral body on which the.Chamber of 
Deputies rested was swept away by universal suffrage; and 
the country fell back into a state of anarchy, from wliic^ it was 
^again rescued by the grasp.of militaiy despotism. ^ 

Such were the perils against whiem the men who sought to 
rule France in the spirit of parliamentary government have had 
to contend; and it will at once be perceived, tholv whOst thew 
object was solely to consolidate the institutions in which) 
proudly and fondly believed,, they had to 'deal with qinHiBaBtcnGes 
oaUing, fear very different m^es of treatment. 

M. Guizot may be said to have entered the WMilEid at the>finft 
Bestoration, when he was tweniyHMven years of iM a time Of 
life wtil adapted to the part he had to perform. Previously to 
tl^t event, and in the latter years oi the Bmptre, he had ma4e 
Bomu acquaintances in the literary soti^y of Panii, where the ‘ 
saloiia of Madame d’Houdetot and-Madoaia de:Bdmitiwit etfll cd- 
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lected the scattered remains of French .society — timt society of 
which M. de Talleyrand said, that no one who had not lived in 
Paris in the ye^rs preceding 1789 could tell what it is to live. 
M. Suard opened to him the columns of the *publidstg,* and 
one of his first essays was a defence of Ihh < Martyrs ’ of M. de 
Cfa&teaubriand against his detractors; Even earlier than this,, 
in 1807, Madam^ de Stael had invited him to dine at Coppet, 
where he h&d quoted, in a voice that revealed the future orator, 
the following sentence from an article of the day, which bears 
the stamp of M. de Chiteanbriand’s rhetorical power: •— 

* Lorsque, dans le silence de I’abjeotion, l*on n’entend plus 

* retCntir que la ohaine de I’esclave et la voix du d^teur, 

‘ lorsque tout tremble devant le tyran, et qu’il est aussi dan- 

* ge^ux d’encourir sa faveur que de m^riter sa disgrace, This*. 

* tonen parait chaTg6 de la vengeance des peuples. C’est en 
' vain que^ N^ron prospdre: Tacite est dejd ne dans I’Empire; 

‘ il m'oit inconnu aupr^ des cendres de Germanicus; et d^jd 
' I’intSgre Providence livre d nn enfiint obscur la gloiie du 

* maitre du monde.’ 

Such thoughts, such words as these, repeated with enthu- 
siasm, when Napoleon was at the pinnacle of his power, be¬ 
longed . not to the servants of that ephemeral greatness, hut to 
the liberators of an oppressed country; and, in 8{fite of an 
abortive attempt to place the young aspirant as an Auditor at 
the Council of State, M. Guizot held no office under the 
Empire, except that of Professor-of Modern History in the 
Umverrity, a cliair he owed to the liberal diMsernraent of M. de 
Fontanes. 


‘ Soon after he had appointed me,’ says our author, ‘ he invited 
me to dine at his country-house at Courbevoie. Seated near him 
at table, we talked of the dassms, and of difierent modes of tuition, 
with the freedtMn and animation of old acquaintances. The conver¬ 
sation turned on the Latin poets and their commentators. I spoke 
wifii pnuae of Heyne’s great edition of Virgil, the celebrated Got-* 
tingen professor, and of his -dissertations. M. de Fontanes smartly 
attacked the German philologists, dedaring that they had added 
nothing to what was known before, and that Heyhe was not inoK 
conversant with'Virgil and antiquity than the Pfere de la RnC; He 
was extremely out of humour with German literature in genentl^timd 
hdd German jdiilosc^hm^ poets, and historians alike beneiieh.'iii8 
notiea. 'L ddend^ them with the confidence of my own conristien 
and my till M..de Fontanes sajd, turning to his-pth^^eigh- 

Protestants I > There is no makiog knock 

. .. ■, 

*PI>vit4uited tile and^iiideptindentie of‘his young 

fnm; «nd v^na^shdaot- ireliised to -inswt a ■ 
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phrase of panegyrio on the.-ERipeFOr'in his gening'lecture, 
Fontanes was ready to take the blame on hims^h 
With these sentiments, and with bis acknowiqged taleirt8,<it 
is not wonderful that M. Guizot was, upon the estaldiSbment 
of the government of Louis XTIII., at once attached to the 
^inistiy of the Interior, under the Abb5 de Montesquiou. Al¬ 
ready the fttil signification of that dispute between we Houses * 
of Bourbon and qf Buonaparte, winch has been prolonged to 
our own times, was perfectly apparent to M. Guizot’s mind. * 
He, as a Protestant and a man of the people, had certainly no 
sympathy with thq state of things which the Kevolution of 
1789 had oyerthrown. The cleigyand the nobles were nothing 
to him: but he had the (»ndour to perceive that no free govern¬ 
ment could be established in France on a broad and lasting 
basis, which did not embrace all the great'elements of 8oei|ty, 
by uniting the throne with the altered condition of the nation, 
and the upper classes with the people. The object of M. Goizot^i 
attachment and hope was a just policy, and a freedom regulated 
by law. He despaired of them under the Empire; he hoped 
for them under the Bestoration. ^t was this hope of peace and 
liberty which caused the king to be hailed with acclamations 
by subjects who a short time before had almost forgotten hra 
existence;' and*the attempt to stigmatise the Bestoration as 
the work of foreign bayonets is an absurd perversion of sense 
and justice, when it is renfeinbered that these foreign bayonets 
were brought into France, not for the purpose of proclaiming 
Loub XYIII., but solely for that of terminating the rule 
of arrogance and aggression which the 'Empire had inflicted on 
Europe. The contrast between the pPsition of the Buonapartist 
dynasty sprung from the Revolution, and the dynasty which 
emanates from the old monarchy of France, has-nowhere been 
expressed with greater force and truth than by M. Guizot in this 
volume. In the former he sees the natural representative of ^e 
revolutionary principle^ which can only retain the authority it 
claims to wield by despotic and military power; ih the lhttei*he 
sees the representative of a right which can only obtain the ^ * 
sent and support of the nation upon the basis of a const|tatiqp|l 
compact; for the one cannot subnet without the restraint m 
absi^te authority, nor the other without the suppoit of -finee 
indtitnl^s. 'Ab^ute power, in France, ^ 

* the Bevdutiou and its deseendauts; for tli^ idone can,.^]* I 

* know not how long, satisfy the maee of tM pppi^tion as tp 

* their interests, though they withhold from titehi tHe securitiiei 

* of , freedom. . To the House <^ Boii^on wad its pdriintns 

* abeoluie power is imposrible t ia tbebJunidi>^Ennoe^iwffi,be 
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* free; elie will only accept their government under her own 
‘ control.’ Kever was a more acute observation made. The 
infatuation of the multitude in SIrance fox the name of Napo> 
leon, is the very oircumstanoe that renders it so easy for a 
Buonapartist ruler to deprive tlmi of all liberty: the suspicions 
of the nation, though adverse to the Bourbons, are in tra% 

‘ effinstual guarantees of free government under their Isceptre. 

M. Guizcrt had seen, before his entry into .public life, the in< 
'tolerable, burdens thro'^n by the excesses of the Empire on 
France. I%e aspect of Paris, with its great public works un¬ 
dertaken by the genius of the Emperor, but stopped for want 
of money and fOr want <of men; the country impoverished; 
the population wasted: and nil these outward symptoms of 
distress aggravated by the gloom of reverses and the uncertainty 
?r future. Yet' the violence and arrogance of NapOleon 
himself both before and after the Hundred Days, increased in 
proportion to the perils of his position. When the Deputies 
waited upon him, on the 1st Januaxy, 1814, he insulted them to 
their faces. * Who arc you,’ he exclaimed, * who presume to 

* attack me? It is I who am the representative of the nation. 

* To fall oot with 'me is to fall out with France. I have a title, 

* and you liave none. M. Laine, your Beporter, is a bad man, 

* who corresponds with England through Advocate Des^ze. 1 

* have my eye upon him. M. Haymond is a liar.’ 

And the same intemperance betfayed itself in a hundred 
after his return from Elba, in spite of the absurd attempts 
made by a certain class of persons to liberalise the institutions 
of the Empire. 

* To an intelligent spectator it w,as a strange, and on both sides a 
somewhat ludicrous spectacle, to watch Napoleon and the chiefs of the 
Liberal party engaged together, not in contention, but in the endea¬ 
vour to persuade, to. seduce, and to gain over one another. It' xe- 
qi^red no very close inright to perceive that neither side was much 
in earnest in this sort of discussion. * Both parties knew that the 
question would be settled elsewhere. If Napoleon had conquered 
I the armies of Europe, he would not long have remained the rival of 
Lafayette or the disciple of Benjamin Consuint; and no sooner was 
he.tlmwted at Waterloo than M. de Lafayette and his friends .set to 
work to overlhrow him.’ ^ 

The tene’Position the. liberal party in Fmnce durho^ the 
brief return of the' Imperial .govemineifti, Has been depcril^ with 
great r^eacch and almity by M- Duvemer de Kam^ne in 
^|H^becond volume of hia * Histoiy of 
b^vemmmsk’ The * Acte addUmmelt? w^'an idk and un- 
aeoessary compromise betweeu>tiiea^tem ,of the Empire' and 
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the system of the Limited Monarchy; and there can be no 
stronger proof of the conscious debility of Napoleon himself^ 
than that he should hf^ve condescended to seek popularity at 
such a price. 

In fact> he regarded this counterfeit liberalism with the 
greatest scorn. * x ou are depriving me of my past/ said he 
to his doctors* * What are you doing with my eleven years 

* reign? 1 have some rights my own, 1 thini; anh Europe’ 

* knows it. The n*ew*constitution must be connected with the 
‘ old one, which gives it the sanction of several years df glory 

* and success.’ (P. 70.) Still more absurd was the attempt to 
revive the popular spirit of 1792 in the Faubourgs of Paris, by 
convoking the working classes, under the name of * Confdddrds,’ 
tp a public demonstration. 

‘ I was crossing the Tuileries garden,' says ffi. Guizot, *afew days 
afterwards, whilst about a hundred of these F4d4rd^ ilblooking 
fellows, were bawling Vive I’Empereur!” under the windows of tbe 
palace, and calling on him to show himself. lie was not prompt to 
satisfy their desire. At last a window opened; he appeared and 
waved his hand ; but the window was instantly closed again; and 1 
distinctly saw Napoleon draw back with a shrng of the shoulders, 
indicating his disgust at having to lend himself to demonstrationB 
which displeased him by their character, and did not satisfy him by 
their force.’ (P.92.) 

Well might the Great Emperor say, as he is reported to have 
said, at such a sight: * Si j’avais su jusqu’oii je sends obligi de 
c desoendre, je serais restd d I’ilc d’Elbe.* 

f 

* It was,* says M.. Guizot, * the sad fate of the Government of the 
Hundred Days, that the authority of the moral sense of the nation 
was on t^ side of the Eoyalists its opponents, and that the public 
cons^en^, clearly or obscurely, willingly or reluctantly, justified the 
strictures passed on its origin. My friends and myself were atten¬ 
tive observers of the pixgress of this situation of the* Empire, and of 
this state of public feeling; and we soon arrived at a profound can- 
viction .that Napoleon would fail and that Louis XYlIl. would re¬ 
mount the throne. And whibt this was our view of the futtnn, 
were more and more convinced that in the deplorable oenditien into 
which France bad been thrown, both at home* and alm}^ b y the 
enterprise of the return from Elba, the Bestoration of Lo^OCVUL 
offerg^ the best chance of recovering a regular govenmezit ist the 
country and peace with suitable |^tiQn.m Etoppei In pi^Uodife, 
prudence and doty reqime;a man to edte^in no illusions asthe 
nature of the disease^ and to accept tlie remedy withoi^ fiihchkig^ 
however bitter it may be and however ciosfiy: I had not taken any 
aotivepart in first Bestcuatioii. 1 did not herithte to unite my 

—.i.ii „ I..*«■—^■ — —■■■' . *.. ... — ' «■■*'■ ' 

* Iiamariine^s *Hist(»re de la Beatauration,’ UvrefiS. cap. xtL 
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exertions to thos^ of my friends, in order to bring about the second 
Restoration in the manner most conducive to the dignity, the 
liberties, and the repose of France^* 

t 

We have quoted these words because they throw sufiBoient 
light on the subsequent conduct of M. Guizot, in a transaction 
Av^ich has on several occasions been made the subject of the 
bitterest insult <Hid reproach to bins. Believing that the termi* 
nation of ^is i^volpt^fuy crisis, tmd the establishment of free 
institutions in France, were only to be hoped for by the fall of 
Napoleon and the return of the King, M. Guizot was induced 
by ^he friends with whom he acted to repair to Ghent, where 
Louis XVIIt. then ws&, principally for the purpose of com¬ 
municating to his Majesty the views of the constitutional royal¬ 
ists, to urge him to maintain the Charter, and to endeavour, if 
possible, to shidce the influence of the reactionary party at the 
fugitive Court These were the objects of M. Guizot’s celebrated 
journey to Ghent; and with a view to the future political welfare 
of his country, the task was a patriotic one, and it was under¬ 
taken with high and generous motives. The surprise we feel 
on reading M Guizot’s very simple account of this curious 
jotirney arises not from the fact of his having gone there, but 
from that of his having been seleeted for . such a mission. A 
young Prbtestant professor, who had served for a few months in 
the Ministry of the Interior, but who had no claim on the 
notice of the Court, is suddenly despatched from Paris to tell 
the King of Prance that his confidential advisers are not trusted 
by the nation; he obtains a private audience through the 'Due 
de Duras, and the following singular interview takes place: — 

* Two points have remained strongly imprinted upon my memory— 
the impotence and dignity of the King. There was in the aspect and 
attitude of this old man, seated immovably and as if nailed to his arm¬ 
chair, a haughty serenity, and, in the midst of his feeblenfife, a 
tranquil confidence in the power of his name and rights, which sur¬ 
prised and touched me. What X bad to say could not fail to be 
displeasing to-him; and fromresp^t, not cidculation, I began with 
what was agreeable: 1 spoke of the royalist feeling which day by 
day exhibited itself more vehemently in Paris! 1 then related to 
him several anBcdotes and epuplets of songs, in corroboration of this. 
&ie& light passages'entertained and pleased him, as men are gaitified 
with humorous recitals^ whu hi^ %o sonx^ of gaiety witlun ihem- 
selvea "■ ■ 

: 1 ti^ld him that the h(q>e of his return^was general, " But what 
is grievous, l^re, is that, while believing in tiie re-Ostablishment of 
tliifllaonarChy, there » no confidence in its Nation.” “Why is 
1 continued; “when the greats artisan of revolution is no 
longer there, monardiy will become permanent; it is clear that, if. 
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Bonaparte returns to Elba, it will onlj be to brOak oat Again'; but 
let him be disposed of, and there will be an end to rerolutions also. 
—People cannot thus flatter themsdves, Sire; thej fear'sonll^liing 
beyond Bonaparte, they dread the weakness of the royal govern¬ 
ment ; its wavering between old and new ideas, between past i;nd 
present interests, and they fear the disunion, or at least the inco*^ 
herence, of its ministers.** 

* The King made no reply, I persisted, and ipentioi^ed M. 'de 
Blacas. I said that I was exjvessly charged by m^ whom the Bang 
knew to be old, faithful, and intelligent servants, tbsrepresent to him 
the mistrust which attached itself to that name, and the* evil that 
would result from it to himself. "I will fulfil all that Ihave pro¬ 
mised in the Charter; names are liot cogcenied with that; France 
has nothing to do with the friends I entertain in mysi^ palace, pro¬ 
vided no act emanates from them injurious to the country*.^ , Speak 
to‘ me of more serious causes of uneasiness.** ^ I entered into some 
details, and touched on various points of par^intrigues and menaces. 
I also spoke to the King of the Protestants in the south, of their 
alarms, of the. violence even of which, in sonw instances, they had 
already been the objects. “This is very bad,** said he: “I will do 
all I can to stop it; but 1 cannot prevent everything, —> 1 cannot, at 
the same time, be a liberal and an absolute king.” He questioned 
me upon several recent occurrences, and respecting sonie members of 
the Imperial Administration., “ There are twd l^re, who| knowing 
that 1 was about to sedc* an audience of the King, have^equested 
me to mention their names, and to assure him of their aevotioni” 
“Who are they?”—“The Archchancellor and M. Mold.” “For 
M. Mole, 1 rely Upon him, and am glad of his support; I know his 
worth. As to M. Cambaedres, he is one of those whom 1 neither 
ought nor wish to hear named.*’ I paused there. 1 was not igno¬ 
rant that at that time the King was in communioatioh with Foueltd, 
a much more objectionable regicide than Cambaedrds; but 1 was a 
little surprised that the secret relations caused by pressing emergency 
did not prevdht him from maintaining aloud, and as a general theoify, 
a line of conduct most natural under his circumstances. He was 
certainly far from foreseeing the disgust that would ensue froih ^s 
connexion with the Duke of Otranto. He dismissed me with soiiie 
commonplace words of kindness,, leaving on me the impressitm of 
a sensible and liberal mind, outwardly imposing, shrAwd with in«- 
viduals, careful of appearances, thinking little, and not profoundly 
informed, and almost as incapable of the errors wbieh deirtroy, as m 
the great strokes which establish the future of royal dynasties.* (P. 85;) 

Considering tbe rela%e of the pttrries at timey' 

we cannot be surprised^ Louis XVIIL did not discov«r % 
the young emissary wh6 thus addressed hHh a ffiture 
Minister, and the greatest French orator of rite a^ (‘arid fhri 
wonder is rather that he received these repreeedlatioiiiB'with 16 
mndi ffood-nature. 

O • 4 • 
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The1)attle of Waterloo, and the final abdication of Najioleon, 
brought about the catastrophe which M. Guizot and his friends 
had roreseen throughout the Hundred Days. Th^ had done 
nothing to accdetete the defeat of the national arms, or to over¬ 
throw the Ini^ml government. Napoleon himseif was hurry¬ 
ing on his arm^s to defeatj and his government to destruction. 
The leaders of the constitutional party, on the contrary,* were 
silently ehdeavourin^ to pjrepare tbh means of restoring the royal 
authority on the baris'of freedpm, and of healing the divisions 
wluch l^d so fatally estranged whole classes of society. In 
their attempt they were, as the restdt has proved, only pnrrially 
successful; for, of all the calamitons^ periods which have marked 
the course of the French Bevolution, that of the Hundred Days 
was, by' its effect, the most disastrous. It left the crown 
shorn of a considerable territory, agd burdened with large ad- 
dirional charges for the maintenance of foreign armies; it left a 
hmh-spirited nation^writhing under the anguish of a tremendous 
muttary defeat. Nor was &s all. 

* The Hundred Days did France far more harm than the loss of 
blood and ‘treasure they cost her. That epoch rekindled the old 
quarrel which the Empire had quelled and which the Charter sought 
to quench,—the quarrel between old and new France — between the 
Emigratisn and the Bevolution. The struggle which broke out 
afresh in 1815, as it had broken out in 1789, was not only a struggle 
between political parties, but between rival classes. . . . The 

deplorable incoherence of the apparent -and the real state of society 
in France was suddenly brought to light by the events of 1815. 
The reaction excited by the Hundred Days destroyed in an instant 
the work of social pacification which had been going on in France 
for sixteen years, and abruptly called forth all the good and bad 
pasrions of the asieien regime against all the good or bad results of 
the Revolution.’ (P. 112.)' 

- ^ So that it was the Buonapartist and military reaction of the 
return from Elba which led immediately to tho aristocratic and 
Aoyalist reaction that fcUowed the second Bestoration — one 
^cess.bege^ng another, and both equally fatal to the cause, of 
xiational Seedom. At this moment the legislature was dissolved, 
and^ general election took place, amidst so much excitement, 
thatteven the provisions and limitations of the Charter, as to 
the age both of the electors ^d the cs^dldatqs, were'suqgended. 

» Tbe consequence was, that the Chamb<^ bf 1815, on . which the 
sanuous tarir of reconstituting a Farliamentsiy' goveriiment in 

> Fraime had devolved, was totally rcb^umt in the qualifications 
required of it. It was animated.by aristeccsdlo.prejudice and 
oonnter-revolutioiiary piebions — il-sought to' impose a policy 
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on the King and on the nation — and it lent itself to some of 
the most fatal measures which stained the early yeers of the 
Bestoration. 

At this time, however, a small but intelligent party of mo¬ 
derate Baalists, was formed to protect the Jong’s government 
and the ling’s authority from the •violence of his own sup- 
’ porters. The party included men of very different characters . 
and mitecedents—M. de Serre, who had bee!ft an h^ri, and 
had served in the'army of Conde; hf^^Basquier, M. BeugnOt, 
M. de Barante, M. de Sainte Aulaire, who had entered public 
life under the Imperial administration; M. Bcyer-Collaid and 
Camille Jordan, who were its strcnucips opponents. To these 
men M. Guizot gave his confidence and the assistai^ of his 
pen, though several years elapsed before h® sat ^th them 
in the Chamber of Deputies; to the principles of these men 
M. Guizot, whether in or out of office, has since devoted 
the activity of his life. Such was the origin of the famous 
doctrinaires — a school of political opinions rather than a party 
— who were destined eventually to exert a most remarkable 
influence over the legislature of France. They owed that in¬ 
fluence to-the honesty of their characters, and to their intel- 
lectuid and oratorical power, far more than to their political 
sagacity, or to their sympathy with the bulk of the Frendi na¬ 
tion. Even in the principles they consistently professed we 
think it is not difficult to discern the causes of their-ultimate 
fmlurc; but we are happy to receive from the most eminent 
member of the school a dispassionate statement of their views: 

' The ministerial majority was formed from two different although 
at that time closely united elements,—the centre, properly called 
the grand army of power, and the very limited staff of that .mmy, 
who soon received the title of doctrinaires. 

* I shall say of the centrc'of our assemblies since -1814, what I have 
just said of M. Ouvier; it has been misunderstood and calumniated, 
when servility and a rabid desire for place have been named asTits 
leading characteristics. With ‘it, as with others, personal iatemsts 
have had their weight, and have, looked for their gratification; but 
one general and jnst idea formed the spirit and boncT bf union ^ the 
party,—the idea that, in the present dayi after so many revolutions, 
society required established g^overnment, and that' to government all 
good citizens were hound to render their support. Many excellent 
and honourable sentiments^—famfly affection, a desire mr regular 
employment, respect fbr ra^, laws, and traditira:^ anxieties for the 
future, religious habits,—all clustered round this conviction, and 
often inspired its votaries with rare and frosting courage. I call 
these persevering supporters of Government, middle-class Tories; 
their defluners are weak pditicians and shallow philosophers, who 
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neither understand the mor^l inatincts of the soal» nor the essent^d 
interests of society:. «.. ' 

' * The doctrinaires beeivh^ltdlj attacke,d. I shall endeavour 
to explain rathgir tha^. ddOrod .them. When either mp cxr^jprties 
have once exehnsed m^ence over eventa or obtained in 

history, it becomes important that tliej should be correctly'll^wn 
this pmnt accomplished, they ma^ rest in peace and submit to ^ 
’ judgment ' ^,, . ^ 

.*it was'Wtber intelligence, nor <^en^ nor moral dignity-— 
qualities, w^ich their ad^qwledg^'enemies have scarcely denied 
^em—that established^, the orig^al character and political im¬ 
portance of the doctrmairfis. . '<> 

* Other men of other parties have possessed the same qualities ; 
and between the relative pretensions of''^ese rivals in understand¬ 
ing, eloquence, and sincerity, public opinion will decide. The pe¬ 
culiar characteristic^ of the doctrinaires^ and the real source of 
their importance in ^ite of their limited number, was that they 
maintained, against revolutionary principles and ideas, ideas and 
principles contrary to tlioso Cf the old enemies of the Bevolu- 
tion, and with which they opposed it, not to destroy hut to reform 
and purify it in the name of justice and truth. The great feature, 
dearly purchased, of the French* Revolution was, that it was a 
work of the human mind, its conceptions and pretenmons, and at 
the same time a struggle between social interests. Philosophy had 
boasted that it would regulate political economy, and that institutions, 
law8,^and public authorities should only exist as the creatures and 
servants of instructed reason,—an insane pride, but a startling homage 
to all that is most elevated in man, .to his intellectual and moral at¬ 
tributes! Reverses and errors were not slow in impressing on the 
Revolution their rough lessons; but even up to 1815 it had en¬ 
countered, os commentators on its ill-fortune, none but implacable 
cmemies or undeceived accomplices,—the first thirsting for vengeance, 
the last eager for rest, and neither capable of opposing to revolu¬ 
tionary principles anything beyond a retrograde movement on the one 
side, and the sc^ticism of weariness on the other. " Tliere was 
noting in the Revolution but error and crime,** said the fint; 

** mjupporterS of the old system were in the right.**—The Revo- 
lunon./erred only in excess,** exclaimed the second; “ its principles 
weie ^nd, bnt carried too far; it has abused its rights.** The 
doctrinaires dtNsied both these coudasions; they refused to ac- 
kfiowledge t^ maxims of the old syrtero, or, even in.n mere'specu¬ 
lative sense,, to adhere to the principles of tbe Revolution. While 
frankly adopting the new state of French sldefy, such as our entire 
history, and not alone the year had made it, they undartock to 
establish a. government cm rational foundations^ but totdfy Opposed 
to the theories in the name of which tfae'dd ayttepi had beOn over¬ 
thrown, .or' dm inooheremt principleB whl^ eome emieavoiired to 
conjure up;-for its reqonstruetion. > J^temaM^T ed^d on in combat 
wd defend’ tpe Revolution, they boldly asiUli^ ftom the outset au 
imellectual-poiitioE^ o[posiDg idais to idMi^ aiid jprinci^esLto prin- 
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Diples, a'ppealing at the same time to reason and ^perienc^ affirming 
rights instead of maintaining interest^ and requiring France, not to 
confess that she had committed evil alone, or td declare'her impotence 
for good, but to emerge from the chaos into which she had plunged 
herself, and to raise her head once more towards heaven in search 
of light. '' 

*Let me readily admit that there was also much pride in this 
attempt; but a pride commencing with an act o& hamijity, which 
proclaims the mistakes of yesterday with the desire and hopd of not 
repeating them to-^lay. It was rendering fiomage to human intdli- 
gence while warning it of the limits of its power, respecting the past, 
without undervaluing the present or abandoning the future. It was 
an endeavour to bestow on politics sound ^philosophy, not as a sove¬ 
reign mistress, but as an adviser and support. 

‘I shall state without hesitation, according to what experience has 
taught me, the faults which progressively miqgled with' this noble 
design, and impaired or checked its success. What 1 anxiously desire 
at present is to imlicate its true character. It was to this mixture of 
philosophical sentiment and political moderation, to this rational 
respect for opposing rights and facts, to these principles, equally new 
and conservative, anti-revolutionary without being retrograde, and 
modest in fact although sometimes haughty in expression, that the 
doctrinaires owed their importance as well as their name. Notwith¬ 
standing the numerous errors of philosophy and human reason, the 
present age still cherishes reasoning and philosophical tastes; and 
the most determined practical politicians sometimes assume the air of 
acting upon general ideas, I’egarding them as sound methods of ob¬ 
taining justification or credit. The doctrinaires thus responded to 
a profound and real necessity, although imperfectly acknowledged, of 
French minds: they paid equal respect to intellect and'social order*; 
their notions appeared well suited to regenerate, while terminating 
the Hevolution. Under this double title they found, with partisans 
and adversaries, points of contact which drew them together, if not 
with active sympathy, nt least with solid esteem: the right-hand 
party looked upon them as sincere royalists; and the left, while op¬ 
posing them with acrimony, could not avoid admitting that they were 
neither tl^ advocates of the old system, nor the defenders, of absoliite. 
power.' ^ 

M. Guizot has invented a homely expression which very well 
describes this party, when he calls it a ‘ Tor^sme bourgeois;* 
bul^ in conidderation of high aspirations of many of those who 
belonged to itj it might also be termed a ‘ j^hilosophical con- 
' eervatism.’ We are not insensible,to the weight of the argu¬ 
ments he . has adduced in support of these opuiions: but we 
think he overlooks several of the consequences of tins wery state 
of things, which proved in the end most fatal to the institutions 
the Doctrinaires themselves were 'anxious to maintaiu. Like 
all Tories, they wanted ffdth in the popular printnpes of what 
VOL. cviii. NO. cc'xx. * a a 
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professed to be a Parliamentary government. They narrowed 
to a- sect what was designed for a nation. They created a sys¬ 
tem within which their politicad operations were conducted by 
the rules and manms of parliamentary assemblies: but this 
system bore the same relation to the general movement of 
opinion in !H!rance, as the basin of a dock bears to the ocean: 
they were always floating at an artificial level. The electoral 
body rerowned, both before and afi^r the ill^evolution of 1830, 
circumscribed within limits wfiich admitted the upper and 
middle classes only to the exercise otf the franchise,—a mistake 
the more fatal and extraordinary, because from the character of 
the French peasantry, and the subdivision of landed property, 
a constituency analogous to the old freeholders of this country 
might have been formed, which wouM certainly not have been 
wanting in strong *conservativc tendencies, and which would 
have connected the Parliamentary government of the monarchy 
with the bulk of the population. But the governing minds 
of France were not brought into direct contact with the people 
they midertook to rule. They lived too much on the abstract 
minciples of the schools, and the gossip o/ the salons of Paris. 
They cared not to inquire what * Jacques Bonhomiue’ 
thought of the matter, forgetting that ‘ Jacques Bonhomme’ 
means some ten or twelve millions of Frenchmen, whose pas- 
tions, interestsi, and habits of thought arc identical through¬ 
out the country, though they may have but little in common 
with the wise and accomplished gentlemen who wore debating 
laws and governments at the Palais Bourbon. In a word, 
jhey establisfafed that most precarious of all governments, when 
it does not rest on ancient traditions or on military force, — 
a government which acted in the name of the people, without 
consnltii^ the people themselves 
That France hw been brought by the Bevolutlon, awl by 
ti)e pennwent laws and institutions to which the Bevolution 
and the £m|nre had given birth, into a highly democratic social 
cbndition, was, even in 1815, a self-evident fact. Social 
equality, the destruction of privileges, the subdivision bf the 
soil, and the absorption of aH corporate authority by the 
of the Stat^ had oecome objects of iiassionate attaebDoent to 
the grj^ mass of the jpedple. To undo changes so manifest 
was to dec^rewar against theBevdatiem itself ~ a piece of 
Quixotism whhdi was reserved for the Coun^ d’Artois and his 
ftaatical a&erents. The question is, what was the course 
whi^i pohti^ foresight prescribed to men whq!» like M. Guizot, 
“ wem too wiM to suppose that My part of the syrtem of , the 
aobmnt moi^c^y poum be r^toie^ Md joo liberal to detire to 
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deprive the country of those results for which it had contended 
so long and suffered so much. Speaking after the result, and 
with a knowledge of the country denved from *an amopnt of 
experience which no one could then possess, we may express our 
convictibn that these statesmen were too much afraid of the 
forces they themselves were labouring to direct. No doubt it 
was necessary to protect the young institutions «f tlie«constitu<' 
tional monarchy against the pasrions of democracy: but would 
not the surest safeguard have been found in those interests of 
democracy which are totally distinct from the devastating im¬ 
pulses of revolution? For example, there is no maxim of poli¬ 
tical science more safe or more constant than that power follows 
land. The possession of land, though it, may not always 
qualify men for the. use of power, has a piarvellous effect in 
restraining them from the abuse of it. The result of the con¬ 
vulsion of 1792 had been to break up the lands of the Church 
and the nobles into the small holdings* of the peasantry. Far 
from being revolutionary in its character, this large class had 
become in the highest degree conservative; yet it was prac¬ 
tically excluded from political power by the Charter which 
professed to establish representative government, and whieh 
might have found ifi that very class a broad, though not a very 
enhghtened, support—a support infinitely more secure than that 
of a mock peerage, and other artificial barriers, which did, in 
fact, derive what little importance they possessed from the 
crown, and consequently could impart no independent strength 
to it. 

M. Guizot denies that it ever formed the basis of the policy 
on which he acted, to establish a system of privilege in favour 
of the middle classes, to the exclusion of the just influence of 
the old nobility on the one hand, or of the people on the other; 
and he treats this imputation as one of the inventions of the 
enemies, not only of his own party, but of the constitutioull 
monarchy itself. But the elector^ law of 1817, by its 
qualification, its limit of age, and other formalities, did un¬ 
questionably restrict the exercis^of the franchise to a body 
^ electors in which the middle classes preponderated. The 
changes this law undertint during the Bestpration w^ all in 
the sense of additional limitations. The Bevolution of 1830 
extended it a little, but without essentially altering the dass 
of those who returned the Deputies of the whole nation. l%e 
Bevolution of 1848 was brought about, if not actuidly canted, 
by tile resistance of the King and of M. Guizofs cabinet to the 
demand for parliamentary Teform. Throughout thui course of 
events, in which the same question reappeared under diflerent 
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formSj it is impossible for us not to hold, that those who 
act6d on tliis extreme dread of the popular element did, in 
fact, bj excluding that element from the exercise of l^itimate 
power, render it more prone to the excesses of revolution; and 
that, if they were at last swept away by an inundation, it 
was because they had dammed up the natural course of the 
stream, r % 

But there were other causes, more deeply seated than the 
electoral law, whidi tended to weaken rather than to consolidate 
the new government. In spite of the patriotism and high 
character of the Due de Bichelieu, the finaudal ability of Baron 
Louis, the inilitaiy or^nisation fmmed and carried into exe¬ 
cution by Marshal St Gyr, and the moderation of such mi¬ 
nisters as M. Laiud and M. Dccazcs, even in its best years 
the Bestoration was still a doubtful experiment. M. Guizot 
save, *pourtant la Kestauratibn 4tait toujours en question.’ 
He does not attribute this altogether to the unhappy condition 
of the royal family, restored to the throne by foreign armies 
more than by the voice of the people; or to. the errors which 
may have been committed by its ministers; but rather to cer¬ 
tain organic infirmities, under which even a more hopeful and 
powerful government might well have collapied. We may here 
remark, that it was a fatal circumstance that the establishment 
of the new government should have devolved from 1815 to 
1830.on princes like Louis XVIII. and Charles X., — both 
very old men, who belonged, by their early associations, to the 
prm-revolutionaiy period, who were the brothers of Louis 
XVL, who had lived twenty-five years in hostility to Franco 
and in exile, and of whom the one did not live long enough 
to complete his work, and the other did live long enough 
to destroy it. 

But the true cause of the disease lay, as we believe, find as 
M. Guizot appears to admit, in the nature of the administrative 
If ws and institutions which Xapoleon had bequeathed to France; 
the Code Civil and the centralisation of government reifiained 
in full operation long after Waterloo and St. Helena had re¬ 
moved their great autimr fro2i the scene of human affairs, and 
it is hirdly too much to assert that they have avenged him. 
Iheres^ has proved how difficult a task it was to establish 
a^d to ektend the practice of free government in France, when 
laws and usages of primary Influence on social life were steadily 
coutinuiug the work that despotism had begun. 

* A natural and important dio^reement exists between the repre¬ 
sentative government Ihstitiited by tim Oharter, and the adminis¬ 
trative monarchy founded by Louis XIV. and Napoleon. Where 
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administration and policy arc equally free, when local affairs are dis¬ 
cussed and decided by local authorities or influences, and neither 
derive their impulse nor solution from the central power, which never 
interferes except when the general interest of the State, absolutely 
requires it to do so,—as in England, and in the United States of 
America, in Holland and Belgium, for instances,—the representative 
system readily accords with an administrative Government which 
never appeals to its co-operation except on important and rare oc¬ 
casions. But when the supreme authority undertakes at* the same 
time to' govern with fl^edom, and to administer by centralisation,— 
when it has to contend, at the seat of power, for the great affairs of 
the State, and to regulate, under its own responsibility, in all the 
departments, the minor business of every district,—two weighty ob¬ 
jections immediately present themselves: 'either the central power, 
absorbed by the cai’e of national questions, and occupied with its own 
defence, neglects local affairs, and suffers them to fall into disorder 
and inaction ; or it connects them closely witii general questions, 
making them subservient to its. own interests; and thus the whole 
system of administration, from the hamlet to the palace, degenerates 
into an implement of government in the hands of politics! parties who 
are mutually contending for power. 

< T am certainly not culled upon to-day to dwell on this evil; it has 
become the hackneyed theme of the adversaries of representative 
government, and of political liberty. It was felt long before it was 
taken advantage of; but instead of employing it against free institu¬ 
tions, an attempt was made to effect its cure. To achieve this end, a 
double work was to be accomplished; it was necessary to infuse 
liberty into the administration of local affairs, and to second the 
development of the local forces capable of exercising authority within 
their own circle. An aristocrticy cannot be created .by laws, either 
at the extremities or at the fountain-head of the State; but the most 
democratic society is not stripped of natural jiowers ready to display 
themselves when called into action. Not only in the departments, 
but in the divisions, in the townships and villages, landed property, 
industry, employments, professions, and traditions have their local 
influences, which, if adopted and organised with prudepce, constitute 
efiectual authority. From 1816 to 1848, under each of the two con¬ 
stitutional monarchies, whether voluntarily or by compulsion, the 
different cabinets have acted under this conviction; they haver studied 
to relieve the central Government, by remitting a portion of its 
functions, sometimes to the regular local agents, and at others to more 
independent auxiliaries. But, as it too often happens, the remedy 
was not rapid enough in operation; mistrust, timidity, inexperience, 
and routine slackened its progress; neither the authorities nor ti&q 
people knew how to employ it with resolution, or to wait the results 
with patience. Thus compelled to sustain the burden of polid<^ 
liberty with that of administrative centralisation, the newly born 
constitutional monarchy found itself compromised between difficulties 
and contradictory responsibilities, exce^ing' the meMure of ability 
and strength which could be reasonably expected from any Go¬ 
vernment.^ 
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Tiiejae general considerations, which may be traced by their 
e&cts from the commencement to the end of the Parliamentary 
goyemment of France, appear to'us to contain the whole lesson 
which posterity will care to learn or to retain from that period. 
They arc of interest, for they concern not only the past, but 
the future welfare of a great nation; but we confess, our in¬ 
ability to derive either amusement or instruction from the de¬ 
clamatory egotism with which M. dc Chdteaubriand has recorded 
his share in the government of the time; or in the new un¬ 
meaning combinations which were supposed to have so much 
more importance than they actually possessed. 

Amongst the political personages of that epoch, the most 
important ^gure is unquestionably that of M. de Yill^le; and 
to his administration Si. Guizot has done greater justice than 
this Minister has pet with before, especially at the hands of 
those who were opposed to him. From 1822 to 1827, M. dc 
Yillcle succeeded, with the support of the Kight Centre in the 
Chambers, first in prolonging the authority of Louis XYIII., 
and secondly, in resisting the reactionary designs of Charles X. 

* Ho was not,’ says M. Guizot, ^ one of those men of energetic 
‘ convictions and determined will who are so essential in the 

* great transformations of human society. He had common 

* sense without genius, and ability without transcendent power. ’ 
On taking office, he said,' Je suis ne pour la fin des revolutions 
but unhappily the Bcvolution was much near its end than 
he imagined, and the sparks he was endeavouring to put down 
served ere long to rekindle the confiagration. The consequence 
was, that he was open to attacks on both sides, and eventually 
fell unregretted by tl^e people and unsupported by the King. 
The Duchess d’AngoulSme judged more correctly of his worth 
.when she said to Charles X., * In abandoning M. de Yilldle, you 
^ are descending the first step of your throne.* 

In 1820 M. Guizot was leading a simple and retired fife at 
!&a Maisonnette, a small country-house, which had been lent 
him by Madame de Condorcet^ about twenty miles from Fmis, 
commanding a long stretch of the pastures and poplars of the 
cheerful valley of the Seine. He was stiU not of age to enter 
Chamber which was to be the scene of his greatest political 
triumphs. The reactionary policy of the Cabinet bad caused 
ium to withdraw fiom the ofilce he held in the ConseU d^Etat. 
^ nrqoeeded to devote hie leisure to the duties of his Chair 
^ Modem History, int^persed with the production Cf three 
or four pamphlets on tlie political tendencies of the day. But 
the .real preparation for hb futiire eimnenoe, botii as an orator 
and as a statesman, undoubtedly lay in that remarkable course 
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of lectures which commenced on the 7th December, 18'20, and 
which still remains the noblest produclion of his intellect. The 
description given in this present volume of the spirit and in¬ 
tention of these lectures is extremely interesting. 

selected for the subject of my course the history of the old 
political institutions of Christian Europe, and of the origin of repre¬ 
sentative government, in the different forms in 'v^ich it had been 
formerly attempted,_)vith or without success. I touched very closely, 
in such a subject,, on the flagrant enft)ar]%ssments of that contem- 
poi^eous policy to which I was determined to make no allusion. 
But I also found an obvious opportunity of carrying out, through 
sciendfle paths alone, the double object I had in view. 1 was 
anxious to combat revolutionary theories, and to attach interest and 
respect to the past history of Prance. We had scarcely emerged 
from the most I'urious struggle against that old French society, our 
secular cradle; our hearts, if not still overflomng with anger, were 
indifferent towards it, and our minds were confusedly imbued with 
the ideas, true or false, under which it had fallen. The time had 
come for clearing out that arena covered with ruins, and for sub¬ 
stituting, in thought as in fact, equity for hostility, and the principles 
of liberty for the arms of the Revolution. An edifice is not built 
with machines of war; neither can a free system' be founded on 
ignorant prejudices and inveterate antipathies. 1 encountered, at 
every step throughout my course, the great problems of social or¬ 
ganisation, under the name of which parties and classes exchanged 
such heavy blows,— the sovereignty of the people and the right 
divine of kings, monarchy and republicanism, aristocracy and • de¬ 
mocracy, the unity or division of power, the various systems of 
election, constitution, and action of the assemblies called to co-ope¬ 
rate in government. I entered upon all these questions with a firm 
determination to sift thoroughly the ideasi of our own time, and to. 
sepai'ute revolutionary excitement and fantasies from the advances 
of justice and liberty, reconcilable with the eternal laws (ff social 
or,der. By the side of this philosophic undertaking, 1 pursued 
another, exclusively historical; I endeavoured tq demonstrate the 
intermitting but always recurring efforts of French society to emerge 
from the violent 'chaos in which it had been originally formed, 
sometimes produced by the conflict, and at others by the accordAice 
of its different elements — royalty, nobility, clergy, citizens, and 
people, —throughout the different phases of that harsh d^tiny, and 
the glorious although incomplete development of French civilisation, 
surii as the Revolution had compiled it after so many combats and 
vioisritttdes. I particularly wisl^ to associate old I^ce with the 
remembrance and intelligence of new generations;. for there was as 
Uttie sense as justiee in (tecrying or despising our fathers, at the very 
moment when, equally misled in our time, we were taking an im¬ 
mense step in the same path which they bad followed, for so mhny 
.ages.* ,, 
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For nearly two years this course of historical and political 
inquiry continued to throw extraordinary lustre over the schools 
of Paris, and to educate the most powerful minds of the rising 
generation. So little, however, was the government capable of 
understanding the true bearing of M. Guizot’s character and 
opinions, that in October, 1822, the Abb4 Frayssinous, then 
Grand-Master of the University, susp^ded the lecturer and 
stopped the coufse. Under the ministry of M. Martignac the 
course was again opened, fftm 1828 to 1830,'with undiminished 
success, and it was from his chair in the Sorbonne that M. 
Ghiizot, already recognised as one of the most eminent men of the 
liberal party, which rech/>ned the whole intelligence of France 
Ut its ranks, was carried triumphantly to the legislature by the 
electors of Lisieux, in the department of Calvados—those faith¬ 
ful adherents whose political connexion with M. Guizot was only 
interrupted by the catastrophe of 1848. This event took place 
but a few weeks after the formation of the cabinet of Prince 
Polignac, so that M. Guizot’s formal entry into parliamentary 
life coincided with the commencement of the memorable struggle 
in which Charles X. threw away his crown. It was one of the 
strangest provisions of the Charter of 1814, that until the age 
of forty no man could rit in the Chamber of Deputies, as if the 
government of the country could be carried on in permanent 
disregard of the wishes and opinions of the younger and more 
active part of the community. But in this, as in other respects, 
the ffi^cy prevailed that opposition was less to be dreaded 
beyond the walls of the Legislature than within them. To 
M. Gnizot, however, the intervd was a fortunate one. It 
relieved him from taking an active part in the disheartening 
contests of the Bestoration; it enabled him to devote the 
strength of his manhood to the study of the history and insti¬ 
tutions of England, which then first became to him an ol^t 
of great interest and regard; and it threw him at last fully 
arifted into ihe arena. The crisis which was about to call him 
intft action was at hand, though its full gravity was scarcely 
perceived even by those who were already in the rapids of the 
cataract. As late as the 12th July hopes were still enter¬ 
tained that Charles X. would not proce^ to the last extre¬ 
mities, but would bend to the will of the nation constitutionally 
expressed, and the real object of the best and most enlighten^ 
members of the opposition was certainly not to overthrow the 
monotohj, or to effiset a revolution, but to .restrain the King 
from the fatal course wbich led to his own destruction: 

^ (I 4 , 

*1 do not pretend to assert that these were the sentiments 
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of all those who, whether in the Chambers or In the country, bad 
approved the Address of the Two Hundred and Twenly-one, and 
who, at the elections, voted for its support. The Bestoration had 
not achieved such complete conquests in France. Inactive, but not 
resigned, the secret societies were ever in existence; ready, when 
opportunity occurred, to resume their work of conspiracy and de¬ 
struction. Other adversaries, more legitimate but not less formidable, 
narrowly watched every mistake of the King and his Government,* 
and sedulously brought them under public comident, expecting and 
prognosticating stiH more serious errmrs, which would lead to extreme 
consequences. Amongst the popular masses, a deeply rooted instinct 
of suspicion and hatred to all that recalled the old system and the 
invasion of the foreigners, continued to supply arms and inexhaustible 
hopes to the enemies of the Hestoratidh. The people resembl^ie 
ocean, motionless and almost immutable at the bottom, horii^er 
violent may be the storms which agitate the surface. Neverthdess, 
the spirit of legality and sound political reason had made remarkable 
progress; even during the ferment of the elections, public feeling 
loudly repudiated all idea of a new revolution. Never was the 
situation of those who sincerely wished to support the King and the 
Charter more favourable or powerful; they had given evidences of 
persevering firmness by legitimate opposition, they had lately main¬ 
tained with reputation the principles of representative government, 
they enjoyed the esteem and, even the favour of the public; the more 
violent party, through necessity, and the country, with some hesita¬ 
tion, mingled with honest hope, followed in their rear. If at this 
critical moment they could have succeeded with the King as with 
the Chambers and the country,—if Charles X., after having by tlie 
dissolution pushed his royal prerogative to the extreme verge, had 
listened to the strongly manifested wishes of France, and selected his 
advisers from amongst those of the constitutional Boyalists who stood 
the highest in public consideration, 1 say, with a feeling of con¬ 
viction which may appear foolhardy, but which 1 maintain to this 
hour, that there was every reasonable hope of surmounting the last 
decisive trial; and that the country taking confidence at once in the 
King and in the Charter, the Bestoration and constitutional govern¬ 
ment would have been established together. ^ 

* But the precise quality in which Charles X. was deficient,* was 
that expansive freedom of mind which conveys to amonarch ap^ect 
intelligence of the age in which he Uves, and endows him with a 
sound appreciation of its resources and necessities. ** There are only 
M. de Ia Fayetft and 1 who have not changed since 1789,'* stud 
he, one day; and he spoke truly. Through all the vicissitudes of his 
life he ever remained what his youthful training had made him at 
the Court of Yersailles and in the aristocratic society of the eigh¬ 
teenth century—sincere and Hght^ confident in hi'msw and In Ms 
own immediate circle, unobservant and irreflectiv^ although of an 
active spirit^ attached to his ideas and his friends of ‘the irid system 
as to hi s fait h and his stmdard. Under the reign of his brother 
Louis XV 111., and during the scission of the monarclucal parly, he 
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became the patron and hope of that Royalist opposition which tmldly 
availed itself of constitutional liberties, and presented in his own 
person a singular mixture of persevering intimacy with his old com¬ 
panions, and of a taste for the new popularity of a Liberal. When 
he found himself on the throne, he made more than one coquettish 
advance to this popular disposition, and sincerely flattered himself 
that he governed according to the Charter, with his old friends and 
,his ideas of earlier times. M. de Vill^o and M. de Martignac lent 
themselves t« his views in this difficult work; and after their fall, 
which he scarcely opposed, Charles X. found diimself left to his 
natural tendencies, in the midst of advisers little disposed to con¬ 
tradict, and without the power of rcsti'uining him. Two fatal 
mistakes tlien established themselves in his mind; he fancied that he 
WM menaced by the Revolution, much more than was really the fact; 
aiim^e ceased to believe in the possibility of defending himself, and 
of governing by the legal course of the constitutional system. Franpe 
hod no desire for a naw revolution. The Cliarter contained, for a 
prudent and patient monarch, certain means of exercising the royal 
authority and of securing the CrowU. But Charles X. had lost con¬ 
fidence in France and in the Charter. When the Address of the Two 
Hundred and Twenty-one deputies came triumphant through the elec¬ 
tions, be believed that he was driven to his last entrenchment, and 
reduced to save himself without the Charter, or to pefish by a re¬ 
volution. 

* A few days before the Decrees of July, the Russian Ambassador, 
Count Fozzo di Borgo, had an audience of the King. He found him 
seated before his desk, with liis eyes fixed on the Charter, opened at 
Article 14. Charles X read and re-read that article, seeking with 
honest anxiety the interpretation he wanted to find there. In such 
cases, we always discover what we are in search of; and the King’s 
conversation, although indirect and uncertain, left little doubts on the 
Amba8sadoi‘’s mind as to the measures in preparation.’ 

At this point the present volume abruptly terminates. It 
closes at the moment when M. Guizot himself became, as a 
Minister of the Crown, one of the founders of that monarch}^ on 
the nopular and constitutional basis of the Cbartcu: of 1830^, to 
whdse service the remainder of his public life was devoted. 
Th» succeeding portions of these Memoirs will therefore ac* 
quire an interest which this introduction can scarcely be said to 
possess. Tims far M. GKdzot has written cl^fly as ftn Intel- 
i^nt lEmectator of the events of his age; but irom the Revolu¬ 
tion of July he became one of the chief personages of the 
driraa, and he will spe^ with the authority of a statesi]^ 
- thoroughly conversant with the whole policy of the ensuing 
«ign. s ^ ' • 
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Aet. V. — 1. Contributions to the Physiology of Vmon, Part I. 
On some remarkable and hitherto unobserved Phenomena of 
Binocular Vision, By Charles Wheatstone, r.K.S. 
Philos. Transact. 1838. 

2. Contributions to the Physiology of Vision. Part II. i|y 
Charles Wheatstone, F.R.S. Phil«. Transact. 1852. 
.‘j. The Stereoscbpe; its History, Theory, and ComtrucHon, with 
its Application to the Fine and TJscfid Arts, and to EducaBon, 
By Sir Datid Brewster, K.H., D.C.L., F.E.S., M.R.I.A. 
London: 1856. ^ 

4. Obsemations on Binocular Vision. By Prof. WiLLiAft B. 
Bogers. From the American Journal of Science and Arts, 
1855. 

5. Essai sur les Phosphenos, ou Anneaux Eumineux 4^ la 

Bctine, consideres dans . lenrs rapports avec Id Physiologte et 

la Pathologic de la Vision, .Par le Dr. Serre, d’Uz^s. 

Paris: 1853. 

6. Bechefehes sur la Vision Binoenlaire, Simple et Double, ct 

sur les Conditions Physiologiques du Relief. Par Ic Dr. Serre, 
d’Uzes. Bruxelles: 1856, 

7. On the Phenomena and Mechanis-m of tlm Focal Adjustment 
of the Eye to distinct Vision at different Distances. By Prof. 
Allen Thomson, M.D., F.B.SS.L. & K Glasgow: 
1857. 

8. On the Phenomena of Relief in the Image formed on the 

Ground Glass of the Camera Obseura. By A. Clau]>BT> 
F.B 1 .S. From the Proceedings of the Boyal Sodiety: 

June 18. 1857. 

9. On the Siereomonoscope: a new Instrument hy which an 
‘ apparentiy Single Picture produces the Stereoscopic Illusion, 

By A. Claupet, F.B.S. From the Proceedings the 
Boyal Society: April 15. 1858. • 

\l\r BY, huTing two eyes, we ordinmily see the objects around 
us not dbuble but single, is a question which most persons 
of ordinary intelligence have asked themsdives at one time or 
another. Why, the picture on the retina being inverted oor 
vision is neverthel^ erect, is an inquiry that. natoniUy oconrs 
to every one who is acquainted with the opUoal &ct the 
inversion. But why, the two retinal piptures of any soUcL body 
within a moderate distance of the eyes, ^^eing sensibly different, 
we are not only unembarrassed by -th^ di&rence, but gain a 
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much more complete and certain conception of the shape of that 
body than we can acquire by the use of either eye singly, — is 
a consideration which, obvious as is its importance w'hen once 
suggested, seems to have presented itself to, comparatively few 
persons, and never to have been seriously examined until it 
was taken up by Mr. Wheatstone about twenty-five years ago. 

. These three problems are more closely linked together than 
at first view they seem to be. They all belong to mat border- 
region between the corporeal and the mental, the physiological 
and the psychical, which has ever been most fertile in con¬ 
troversy ; one party contending for the sufficiency of physical 
explanations, whilst the ot|;ier affirms that their solution lies 
altogether within the domain of metaphysics, neither optics nor 
physiology having anything to do with it. Thus it has come to 
pass that one set of plylosophers has reasoned upon the phe¬ 
nomena of vision, as d* the retinal picture formed by the optical 
instrumentality of the eye were daguerreotyped (so to speak) 
on the mind, just as the photograp*her transfers the picture 
obtained by his camera from One * sensitive surface ’ to another: 
whilst another set has gone so far as to deny that wc Jiavc any 
true idea either of the relative places or of the actual forms of 
oligeotB, save what we acquire from the combination of tactile 
with visual experience, and to affirm that the infant really does 
. see objects inverted until he has learned the truth by handling 
them. 

The researches of Professor Wheatstone on the Physiology 
of,Binocular Vision have added so much to our knowledge of this 
subject, not only by what they have themselves proved, but also 
by the inquiries which they have suggested to other investigators, 
that it has come to present itself under an aspect in many respects 
new; and not only can tolerably definite answers be now given 
to each of the questions we have just propounded, but t^e 
relative shares of the eye and the mind, of the optical instru¬ 
ment imd the conscious interpreter of its indications, can be 
pretty dearly marked out. The invention of the Stereoscope, 
Professor Wheatstone’s claim to which we regard as altogether 
incontestable, was not the result of accident,^ but the pro¬ 
duct of a train of sagacious reasoning; and whilst for that 
more recent modification of the instrument which has led to its 
wide-spread and still increasing popularity we are*^ indebted to 
the ingenuity of others, its philosophic originator, leaving 
practical applications to be developed by such as care to turn mem 
t^pii^nj^ry account, has confined himself to the pursuit of the 
tte^tifior inquiries out of which his inven^n arose. In the 
'::^UTse of these' inquiries, he has bean led merely to the 
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introduction of very important modifications into his original 
form of the stereoscope^ by which the sources of our apprecia¬ 
tion of magnitude and distance may he submitted to experimental 
tests; but also to the invention of an entirely new instrument, 
the Pscudoscope, the use of which furnishes an unequivocal 
demonstmtion that the share of the mind in the interpretation 
of visual impressions is far greater than tl)pse v^o hold that 
vision is to be explained on optical principles alone have been 
ready to admit. 

The vahic of Professor Wheatstonc*s researches upon Binocular 
vision, liuwcvcr, will be best appreciated, if wc first obtain a 
clear understanding of wfiat Munodhlar vision, or vision with a 
single eye, can and cannot do; and the pursuit of this pre¬ 
liminary inquiry will give us an opportunity of noticing in their 
most appropriate place the highly interesting results of two sets 
of recent experimental investigations^ the one directed to the 
determination of the mode in which the focal adjustment of the 
eye is effected, tlic other to the source of our appreciation of the 
direction of the objects which produce their pictorial impressions 
upon the retina. 

Whilst the marvellous perfection of the eye as an optical 
instrument has come to be mure and more appreciated with 
every advance in our knowledge of its action, the source of that 
perfection in one of its most important adjustments has until 
lately been an open question among physiologists. Every one 
who has handled a telescope well knows that if, after its focus 
has been so adjusted as to give a distinct image of a remote 
object, he directs the instrument to one much nearer, the image 
of the latter is indistinct until a re-adjustment has been made 
by drawing out the tube so as to increase the distance between 
the object-^lnss and the eye; whilst, conversely, if, after making 
such re-adjustment for the near object, he turns his tcl^cope 
back to the remote one, he finds the image of the latter 4o be 
indistinct^ until the tube has been shortened again so as to Jiring 
the object-glass to its former distance from the eye. And it is 
possible, within pertain limits, to deduce from the amount of the 
alteration required in each case, an. approximative estimate of 
the distance of the object Now every person who poasesses 
ordmarily good sight has a wide range of distinct vision ^ being 
able to see objects with equal clearness (allowance being made 
for their difference of apparent size, and for atmospheric inter¬ 
ference)* whether they be placed at eight inches, at eight feet, at 
eight yards, or at eight miles from m eye. That this range 
can only be obtmned by a special adjpstment of the organ for 
each distance, is not merely a theoretical surmise, but may be 
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readily demonetmted by ezpcrimente so simple that we need 
scarcely describe them. And these experiments farther show 
that the adjustment is made automatically^ as the direct result 
of the determinate fixation of the attention on a particular 
object; but the change is felt to involTe a certain effort, which 
is greater when the adjustment is made for a near than for a 
distant object, andtwhich increases considerably as the object is 
brought closer and closer to the eye. . ^ 

Various hypotheses have been offered as to the mode in which 
this adjustment is effected. Some have thought that the form 
of the eye as a whole is altered by muscular pressure, ^o that its 
axis is lengthened or shortened. Others have maintained that 
the distance between the crystalline lens and the retina is 
altered by a change of place produced in the fonner by a mus* 
cular apparatus within the eye. And others have attributed the 
result to an alteration in the curvature of the lens itself. Until 
recently, the second of these suppositions has been the one most 
generally favoured; but the last, improbable as it seems a priori, 
would now appear to be the true one. For Professor Helmholtz 
(whose researches on this point have been confirmed by Professor 
Allen Thomson, of Glasgow), by carefully observing the images 
of bright objects reflected from the anterior and posterior 8ur> 
faces of the lens, when the eye had been made to adjust itself in 
Bueoession for near and for distant objects, has shown that these 
images undergo a change in size and relative position, for which 
nothing but an aUeraUon in the curvature of the lens can account. 
The convexity of its anterior sur&ce is greatly augmented, the 
part of the iris that immediately surrounds the pupU being even 
pnriied forwards, when the refractive power of the eye needs 
to be increased, so as to the highly diverging rays pro> 
ceeding from a near object to a focus on the retina; and this 
convexity is proportionally diminished when the removal ofihe 
object to a distance causes the rays received firom it by the eye 
to a]Q)roximate more, closely to parallelism. This automatic 
alteration in the curvature of the lens is one of the most marvdl- 
lous pieces of selfi^adjustinmit that the human onanism with all 
its wondrous mechanism can fhrnisb. Let any optician set him* 
self to deviSB a means of iantating it, by <»rUsiBg the tube of his 
telescope to alter its length, or the lenses to change their ourva* 
turejl^ without any inteifisrence on the part of the observm*, 
whenever the instrument is turned from one object to, ai^ther 
at a different distance; and he wiU soon give up the solution of 
in^lem as hopeless. W^t the stru^nd ar^gement is 
. wJubbTitite {dtention in the imi^tare of'tiMi^bsystuline lens 
ia^dhotedyitiU r^aku to be dtsoovewSd^ it is cbviously a great 
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step, however, to have gained a clear idea of what to look for; 
sipoc, until the nature of the change was certainly known, the 
physiologist who might attempt to trace out its source wae truly 
groping in the dark. 

By that combination of refractive media of different densities, 
and by that arrangement of the curvatures of their respective, 
surfaces, which the optician essays to imitate in the construction 
of achromatic object-glasses for the telescope and microscope,— 
as well as by the power of self-adjustment to variations of dis¬ 
tance,—it comes to pass that the eye is rendered capable of 
forming on the retina a picture of any object to which it is 
directed within the range of distinct visiooi far exceeding in 
perfection that which the most elaborate instrumont constmeted 
by human ingenuity could present. The more* carefully we 
scrutinise the details of this picture, the higher must our 
admiration rise of its marvellous exactness, ^s Paley says, 
the whole of an extended landscape shall be brought within the 
area of a sixpence; and yet every detail that presents a sensible 
magnitude shall be distinctly perceived. It is to be remarked, 
however, that the distinctness of the visual perception is .by no 
means uniform over the several parts of the field of view. That 
portion towards which the axis of the eye is directed, is alone 
discerned with satisfactory clearness;' all save this is but 
vaguely seen. Let the reader, closing one eye, fix the other 
upon any word in the centre of the printed p^e before him, 
and he will perhaps be surprised to find how small is the. 
number of other words which he can read without altering the 
position of his visual organ,—probably no more than a word in 
the line above, and another in the line below, aU three lying 
within the area of a fourpenny-pieee.. Still, although fcrfedtly 
distiwit vision is thus limited to a small space, the mind can take 
cognizance of the huger features of the visual picture over a 
much wider area<; thus, keeping the eye steadily fixed upoff the 
central word of the page, we can disraguish the lines of print' 
over its whole surface, the form of the book, its place upon (he 
table, the pbsUionof (he table in the room and thatTif other pieces 
of furniture; and we thus gun a general ideavof the nature and. 
relations of surrouqding objects, whirii we complete when¬ 
ever we choose by a more detailjed survey. lA rnaHiag riaie 
survey, we direct the axis cf the eye ter every part of the field 
in succession; and thus are enabled to dmoem uudi Mature with. 

. perfect disrinctaess, without losing cognizanee of its xelatioDs 
to the :i?est. 

Some phyriologists have maintsaned that our apptedarion- of 
the relarive poritions of objects is derived through an intuitive 
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interpretation of the muscular sensations experienced in changing 
the direction of the eje from one point to another. But tips 
view is inconsistent with the fa(;^t that we obtain at the very 
first glance a no less definite idea of the relative positions, not 
only of such objects as lie within" the small area of distinct 
, vision, but of such as we can. adequately distinguish in the parts 
of the field outside this, than we subsequently acquire by the 
most detailed survey. 'lYithout such guiding sensations, indeed, 
we should not be able to direct the movements of our eyes in 
making that survey. And it has of late been generally adolitted 
that, in some way or other, we are intuitively guided in our 
cognmnee of the, directions of objects, by the relation which 
the corresponding points of their retinal picture bear to some 
point in the interior of the eye. The recent researches of Dr. 
Serre on the luminous spectra, or phosphenes, winch are pro¬ 
duced by makfbg pressure on the eye when external light is 
excluded, appear to have demonstrated that we intuitiyely per¬ 
ceive the several parts of an object in ' lines of direction ’ drawn 
from the corresponding parts of its retinal image through a 
point that lies »little TOmnd the centre of the crystalline lens; 
and the * centre of direction,' th.u8 experimentally determined, 
corresponds with that through which it has been theoretically 
shown by Yolkmann (who has projected die course of the 
rays through the eye according to the known curvatures and 
re&active powers of its different humors) that the axial rays 
of all the visual pencils cross one another. 

It W'ould be premature to affirm that tins intuitive projection 
can be referred to any material conditions lying still further 
back; but we should scarcely do justice to Dr. Serre were we 
not to mention his ingenious speculation, that it is determined 
by the disposition of the peculiar * rods ’ of which the thickness 
ef the retina is well known to be chiefly made up; theswTods, 
according to him, all pdmting towards the ‘ centre of direction.’ 

* the relative dtreetufru of the objects and parts of objects 
before us, therefore, ahd. consequently of their relative angular 
positions (that k» the pltuses they wonld hayo in a perspec¬ 
tive projectiem), W gnp an eamet knowledge by the use of one 
eye ^one; and D^ere gneat predsiqn is required, we find it 
desirable to lifnit oux^vef to. the use.^of a single eye, and to ex¬ 
clude the action of other,' either " by closing its lid, or by 
withdrawing our atteptioir from tha* images it presents. ^ Thus, 
the sportsman taking aim at his bird, the arch^ pointing bis 
arrow at the bull’s-^e, ot the carpenter looking along^ the 
edge he is planing to asccHain if it be ‘true,* instinctively 
‘itled but one eye, since He would find himself pei^lexed rather 
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thun assisted by the dUcrepanoy between the lh^e.^ direetbi)^ 
proceeding from two dil&reiit points^siph|. . v . 

The case is very differehl« hoveyer, with respeot ^to .neliiliTe 
distances, yduch* we. have nd^' certain powers napprepia^PIt 
except by the conjoint ^sl ef hothteyes^ thougli^ven 
enables us todisjdn^ish di^erej^s of distance modeiede 

limits. It is nora little jp^j^ular how few ai^ ^vare|^jfiaye thf^ 
who have studied |^e subject 8ci^tid(»lly, pf ^the degree in. 
which we habitd^y depend upon bmocu^ vision mr the 
euidanoe of all such nmvements as r^uire an exact estimate of 
the respective degreesl^ proximity of twoi or mo^ objects. In 
the simple acts of/snuffing a candle «or threading a needle, its* 
guidance is. so "tiecessary, that cthe (^nces are laige against 
either of them being successfully performed, until after , many 
unsuccessful t^s, when one eye. is closed;^ A#ery good test?, 
experiment is to suspend a curtain ring ip 4uch a manner as td 
present its €K|gp at the dktance of or five feet &dm the, 
eye; and tl^ to t;ry to push mdeways ,through its-hoop the 
curved handle of a""Walking-stick heldhy the lower end; m this 
feat, which be readily accoipjfffished under:.the guidance of 
binocular vision, large adds m^ h® laid tj^t racce^ will not be 
attained when one eye is closed dutil a siicoesmon of'trials shall 
have Wled ^- e^^anter to yaastoe the distance of the 
nog by the.nmscular movement of his arm. ■ .^ 

How itie hopjmpt use of two ey^ eha}de^,u| ^ pjeasure^^ 
tances which we cannot certainty estimate W'ei^M&ihigly^ is a 
question that is, ^hape, not yet altogeth^ se3^d.^'$^ecdi: 
nmy solution ofit. i^j ^t as the' W^esiof the ey95^.are''inade to, 
converge upcmany point, at which/wf ^k, aaia as fhe ^g^ree of 
convergence becomes greati^ and greater. jAprojxiftioi^ to the 
approximati(p i|f Ijiie pomt" to the whi%;,iit ffij^inishes in 
proportion as the point Jis . removed, uhl^^at^ dist^ce 

the axra bec<^e esHtt^ 

indications .afforded by^e^ . > which 

experience whei|pv^{]tl«e ai^'.w^n.y^r^fpWe^^t^d 
change of direcBw 

Bnt though this|ps 
whole ‘^tl|; ffir it doe#^i:^%d^^|m St 

winch we directly look; and“mK toSsJhlt^WeJiaffe 
oif estimating dxe relati^<isfkn^^«jai o«^ ^ 

4 ’^' 

p^eive at any one mcflt^t,^mt#iri;jigpe^^ , 

convergence of pur optiq^axes npon.them. ^ ^meqaue^ 

may,not imprdbabty be based oh iiie inffiWihstioh 
derive as to tha actual pieces^ 
einularity of the.. Imes of direorion ^ ih 
roL. dviii, Hd. c6xx. " ’.h h 
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the two eyes. For whilst the axes of the eyes meet in any 
point on which their gaze is turned, the * lines of direction ’ of 
all other objects that ore visible at the same time, 'fyill meet in 
those objects respectively. And thus* ee the bee4tunter finds 
the hive of which he is in search,; bj^^ming together the lines 
of-flight of two bees which he^ets free from difierent points, 
'so, .as it anpemra to. us, do we i^n^Uy cooibine these two 
different linas of**direction i. thus fopming |in estimate of the 
distances of objects morb oir less removed fiTom the centre of 
the i^d, which, however'vague ^d Imperfect in itself, is of 
essential use in helping us to a correo4 idiea of the relations 
the whole. » 


The like holds good in^7egard^,tib that estimation of the relative 
distances of the different parts of objects, which is necessary to tlie 
correct appreciation .pf their solid forms. The icflge projected 
on the retina of a single eye, being a mefure cannot of 

itself give rise to any wsvktion of solimty m.ihi^mind (It will 
be remembered that Oheselden’s (^brated pi^ent was some 
time before he could .^tiaguish pmiures l|ie objects they 
represented; n^.be(|ai|^toe'^ictu]:^ looked Wid, but because 
everything around hipi‘s^meff ;fiat.; For our interpretation 
of the meoniDg of its ^f^arentL'fcnnnB and colouns, of its lights 
and shadows, we are depepden^ upon ourpi^mous knowledge of 
the objects.it .represents*,or of pth^ ansdOgoi^ to the.m, derived 
thrqugh the seatof^^U!^ That ,tiuB general statement, known 
as the J^cor^eitm T.heoiy of Yirion, is unquestionably true of 
virion withVa smgle {^e, though it requires modification in 
its applicmtion to yiskijn vi^ both eyes, has been convincingly 
shown by recent Inquiries into the capalnlities of monocular as 
oompared with bi^wcu^cEt' visipii; whiem prove that as from the 
former'al[on(B<(.so Jbng,.ntJ[«ast, as we kei^ the eje in one place) 
we can gai^ po.'’definito%ppreicisrion of the votive distances 
cither .of diffrireui 6M|Cts:OT^.6f diffesreut parts of the ^me 
object, we arq' eniwi^ripMi^ to do m^re^ than guess at Iheir 
solifi forms, of eMimy erroneous 

conception, espec^yllf^i^ ^qu 19 be made under 

the imwence^ 

It ^ lon^ '1^ 
a microscoj^e* it 


jH^iW^ieu^leal is looked |it through 
a microscope* it wiU a]^|i^'{Hrojecting as a cameo, 
sometunes excavate<| imd tlus ^convefrion of 

‘ relief’ (as it is approptiatoly ferm^ b;J*T*rofessor 'Wheatstone) 
iU|Ehe eithef upon the engraven stone or t^n Its waxen 

i^jj^esrionl That it is due, not ^ some haye ^pptoed) to an 
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ju^ment of the positive guidance whereon it ordinarily rdies, is 
clearly proved by the fact that no such conversion- can be pro¬ 
duced under a properly constructed binocular microscope,—a 
seal, lil% every other objept, being represented in its true projec¬ 
tion ; whilst it is readily effected in regard to larger objects of a 
suitable nature, without the intervention df any optical instim-. 
ment. Thus, as ^Sir D. Brewster pointed oq^ in his ‘ li'attiral 
Magic,* if we tak 9 ,^the intaglio mould pf a bas-relief, and look 
steadily on it for a time with one eye, excluding surrounding 
objects as mueh as ^osuH^^e irom our attention, we may distinctly . 
see the bas-relief as if'projecting. ' After a little practice,* he 
says, ' I have suooeeded in rainng sf complete hollow mask of 
‘ the human fade, the size of lifs, into a projecting head.* We 
have found the large scallop-shell made m tin, which is used as 
a disji for serving-up scalloped oysters, an extremely good subject 
for this experiment; for when its surface has been sufficiently 
dulled to prevent the effect being interfered with by reflection, 
and it is held up. at the distance of three or four feet, with 
the light fallii^ full upon it so os to avoid shadow, we find it 
impossible to say with confidence when looking at it with a 
single eye, whether it is the oonVex or tho concave side that 
is turned towards ns* , . 

The facility with which th^e conversions, and others of like 
nature, occur to the ‘mind’s eye,* may be readily shown to 
depend upon the degree of readihess wiffi Urhidi, in virtue of 
our previ(Ni8 habits and experi^<^s, the. visual picture suggests 
the real form or its converse. In the case of n seal or -of a bas- 
relief, the hoUow mould and its projecting cast q^re objects 
almost equally familiar; and the two sides of the tin sh^, which 
are the precisb reflexes of each otherj are mentally appr^ended 
with equal rcsidmess; hence the representation of either ma^ offer 
itself, and the one may be substituted iprthe other by a slight - 
effort of the volitidhal pow^. of omteeptk^ ' Thq. conversios of 
the hollow mask into thb projectmg face is^ to most peiBQps, * 
still more easy, became' they urp more acedstomed to the life¬ 
like features of the the ccmcave 

mould yrhich has no^i^di^fide' ih the other 

hand, we have not found' pc^ible^ m our own ex¬ 

perience or in that of any^one^e^to coff^ert the face of a 
bust into the likeness si hdUe^ ml^k^byj^he simple^ mono¬ 
cular gaze, however long contiKued, even with ^ md of 
the strongest effort of imagination. The result of the experi¬ 
ment, however, will be remarkably affected by a slight^xnodifi- 
cation in the manner of msddng it. ' Instead of a plaster mould, 
take a common pasteboard m^k (such sui is sold in every ttfy- 
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shotp), of which the thickness is so uniform throughout that each 
surface is an almost exact reflex of the other; and paint the 
inside, which is usually left in the rough, so that the colours of 
its different parts may imitate, ns dlosely as pQssiblc, those of 
the -coiTeeponding parts of its exterior. If the inside or hollow 
suiflice of the mask be then held at arm’s length from the eye, 
and * the light be so arranged that no shadow falls anywhere 
upon it, not only will t^e image of the prcjiecting face very 
readily present itself, but it will be difi^plt for an observer who 
has once caught this to see the mask as it really is, even by a 
determinate effort. The illusion, is the more complete, if his 
view be hmited to the mksk itself, and he be brought to the 
proper point of sight without being aware of what he is to see; 
so that, .of a large number of persons on whom we have tried 
this experiment, almost all have at once pronounced that they 
were looking at the projecring surface of the mask, and have 
only been convinced to the contrary b;^ the conjoint use of both 
eyes. That the colour here aids tlm illusion, by giving to the 
image more of the asj^ect with which experience has made us 
familiar, becomes obvioue by llie difference of result when the 
same experiment is triedwith a pasteboard mask whose interior 
has been left in its origmal conditionfor the conversion is then 
far less readily made .in the first instance; and, when the image 
of the projecting face in rough brown pasteboard has once 
presented itself, it more readily gives place to the representation 
of the reality. But again, let tiie experimenter familiarise 
himself thoroughly with the aspect of the painted interior of 
such a mask as seen with both eyes, and then, turning the 
exterior towards him, let him gaze steadily at it with one eye ; 
he will probab^.be able to effect that conversion with the mask 
which ho could not with the bust, so as to succeed in seeing the 
hollowed' reverse with ^hich his consciousness has just b^ore 
bees impressed, whilst he is actually looking at .the projecting 
foc^* 

Anther singularly interesting demonstration of the inability 
of *m^ocular virion to affoi^d any true idea of solid fom^ was 
given*Ijpr Professor Wheatstone in the flrst of bis two remark¬ 
able memoirs. If we hold up at aim’s length a small skeleton 
cube n^de of wire' or ebony-beading, and look at it with ope 
eye whilst jdacing it In a variety of positions by turning it 

~ . II I... —. ,. i ■ .11, - — II ■ 

* This last experiment will he more certainly successful when the 
^eoaversion lias beim previously madeby the Pseudosoope {see p. 459.); 

more prec^ .capiyeieion .of the. extorior. being obtained by its 
means, than is afforaed loy the visual image of the ihieribr. 
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between the fingers, so loDg as the mind perceives the cube, its 
various perspective projections are interpreted by it as so many 
different representations of one object, all of them st^esting 
the same primitive form. But as cert^ of these perspective 
projections might be given by an object of verf different impe, 
it will probably happen that in some position of the Cube one 
these dissimilar figures will suggest itself to the mind; ani, if 
this new conception be fixed .by a steady gace for>a short time, 
it will ttdee such possession of the amind that some effirt is 
required to bring back the original conception,—so long, that is, 
as the position of the cube remains unchanged. But if, whilst 
the mind is thus possessed with the/alse idea, the cube be again 
made to turn between the finders, the series of successive pro- 
jections then presented not being reconcilable with the converse 
form, either tM mind reverts to the ori^al conception of the 
cube as the only one with which they are consistent, or (if this 
should not be adopted) the skeleton figure seems to be conti¬ 
nually undergoing a change of shape, as if its sides were hinged 
together and fell into new inclinations with every new position 
given to the object. 

So far is the disposition of the lights and shadows on the sur¬ 
face of the object from being the source (as some haVe main¬ 
tained) of these * conversions of relief^' that we have found 
strong shadows to exert a positive interference whenever the 
eye alone is used; causing the conversion to take place far less 
readily, or even preventing it altogether, unless tlie observer 
be deceived or at least kept in ignorance as to the real source of 
the light. Thus if, when he is looking at the interior of a mask, 
a strong shadow be thrown by light which he knows to Come 
from his right hand, he feels this shadow to be so incompatible 
with the idea of a projecting face, that his mind cannot adopt 
the suggestion which would otherwise take possession of it. 
This does not happen, however, if the source of the li^t 'be 
concealed from the observer, since, he may then reconcle the 
sliadow with the idea of a projecting face on which light 19* 
thrdwn from the other side. But if the illumination be so 
arranged, tliat jthe light appears to proceed from a source on the 
left hand, whilst the shadows are really throwu from the right, 
the illusion may be increased in vividness, since tiie mind tiien 
'finds it more difficult to revert to the true conception. ^ 
again, when a seal is looked at in a micrdscope, or larger objects 
of the same kind are seen through an inverting telesco^^ the . 
* conversion of relief* is doubtless aided by the fisetthat tiie 
optical inversion of the images. has caused the relation of‘ the 
shadows to the known source of the light to be also reversed, so 
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that they fall as they would do if the ^meo were really replaced 
by tho'iiitaglio, or the iutaglio by the cameo. But so far from 
this ilhision being * the result-{as affirmed by S|r D. Brewster) 
*of an operation- of our own minds, whereby we judge of the 

* forms of bodiefi by the knowledge we have acquired'^ of light 

* and shadow,’ it is totally independent of chiaroscuro, and may 
be most, completely produced when the greatest care has been 
taken to secure a uniform illumination, it depends, as we think 
we must have sufficiently shown, on the tendency of the mind 
to interpret tlie picture received through the eye, according to its 
previous familiarity with the solid forms which that picture may 
represent; its choice between two or more of these being quite 
involuntary when one is decidedly more familiar to the mind 
than another, but being to a certain extent under volitioxial 
control when they present themselves with bqual or nearly 
equal readiness, the will having the power of fixing the attention 
upon the one to the excludon of the others. 

From the want of power to distinguish solid form with 
certainty when one eye alone is employed, a curious result 
proceeds, which seems at first sight inconsistent with that we 
have been just considering, tliough not at all so in reality. It 
has long been know^ that if we gaze steadily at a picture 
whose perspective pri^ection, lights and shadows,' and general 
arrangement of details, are such as accurately correspond with 
the real scene which is the subject of -it, the impression of that 
scene will be much more vivid when we look with one eye 


only, than when wc use both; and. that the effect will be 
further heightened when we car^ully shut out the surroundings 
of the picture, by looking through a tube of appropriate size 
and shape. This fact has been commonly accounted for in a 
very erroneous manner. ^We see more exquisitely,* says 
Bora J^con, ‘ with one eye than with both, because ^e^tal 
* spirits thus unite themselves the more and become the stronger;’ 
and t>ther writers, though in different language, agree with 
^acon in attributing the result to the concentration of the 
visual power when one eye is med to the exclusion of the 
other. But the fact is, that when we look with both eyes at 
a picture within a moderate distance, we ore fcaned (for reasons 
whidi will presently appear) to recognise it as a flat surptce; 
but when- we look wita only one, our minds are at liberty to 
be^ acted on by the sugg^tipns furmshed by the p^spec^e, 
chiaroscuro, &c.;' so. that after we have gazed for a Uttie time, 
the. picture may begin , to shirt into relief, and rqay even conie 
^^.PMsesa^the solidity of 4 model. The cogoapletencMW of this 
'iuusiou will esBOBtially ’dsp^d npon.' ^e mcftotness with whiifli 
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the picture represents the real projection of ite object upon a 
flat surface. It is vexy rarely that pictures painted by human 
hands *cdme out* after this fashion in a degree at all com¬ 
parable to Bun-jHctures, for the obvious reason that the photo¬ 
graph represents not merely the actud perspective of the'^scene 
or object, but the actual chiaroscuro as it is at any one moment^ 
with a fidelity which the artist who requires time for his works 
cannot possibly equal, since the shadows oif the Object«are so 
constantly chan^ng as he proceeds,* that he can scarcely by 
any possiidlity avoid a departure from strict truth in his com¬ 
binations. We have before us at tlus moment three* photo¬ 
graphs, two of bassi-rilievi, and one of an alto-relievo, by 
Lucca della Bobbin, which, when looked at with one eye in 
the manner we have described, give rise to a feeling of projec¬ 
tion so vivid, that it is almost impossible not to credit it. As 
the shadows are strong in all these photographs, the illusion -is 
promoted by causing the light by which they are viewed to 
fall on them in the direction corresponding to that in which 
it fell on the originals, when (so to speak) they sat to the 
photographic camera for their portraits; but this is by no 
means a necessary condition, the effect being •produced with, 
nearly the same vividness in diffused daylight. If, indeed, a 
•strong light be seen to proceed from the opposite side, so that 
the direction of the shadows in the photograph is reversed with 
reference to it, the picture may be turned (as it were) inside 
out, so as no longer to present the relievo, bat its hollow 
mould. This conversion we can produce most eflectively with 
a beautiful photograph of a laige American trilobito' imbedded 
in its rocky matrix; for according to the directjpn ih which 
the light is allowed to fall upon it, with some aidiixMU the de¬ 
termining power of the will, the surface of the back of the 
trilobhe appears to project, or it may be turned into a Concave 
reverse representing the' cast* of that surface in the surro 
Kxi.* 

So great an improvement, indeed, is produced in the 
tiveness of a large proportion of photographic representations 
by looking at them with one eye only, that it is far better . 
not to use the two eyes, when seeking to reproduce riie original 

* Many of our readers will recollect the beautififl medi^ioniea- 
gravings (produced by mechanical agency) that were in fashion some 
years ago. In these the like illusion could be produced. ^ same 
picture being caused to represent either a cameo or an intaglio, by such 
a ^sposifion as made its lights and its'shadows corre^nd^h those 
which would have been thrown &om the source of illamination,' had 
the irays fallen on an actual cameo or an Mtiial'intfiglio. • 


nraing 
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object or scene os completely as j^sible, and not looking 
for mere pictorial beauty. Thus, in me large photograph of the 
front of the cathedral of Bheims, and that of the interior of St. 
Ouen at Bouen, the disposition of the lights and shadows— 
alike on the principal parts and on the details—together with 
the general perspective, so powerfully suggest the visual idea of 
.solidity when we look at them with one eye, that if we exclude 
the flat mounting of the picture, and dispose the light so as 
to correspond with the direction of the shadowti, we can scarcely 
believe that we are not looking at architectuml models of these 
buildings. 

It is remarkable that ,the effect of this mode of viewing 
photographic pictures is not limited to bringing out the solid 
forms of objects into relief; for other features are thus seen 
in a manner more true to the reality, and therefore more 
suggestive of it. We have noticed this especially with regard 
to the representation of still water, which is generally one of 
the most unsatisfactory parts of a photograph; for although, 
when looked at with bbth eyes, its surface appears opaque like 
white wax, a wonderful depth and trans|)arcnce are often given 
to it by viewing it with only one. There exists a photograph 
of a part of the rocks and sands at Tenby, in which not only 
the rugged projections and cavernous rccci>ses of the foimcr# 
but tlie smooth surface and gentle undulations of the latter, 
become most vivid to the single eye; whilst a small patch upon 
the sand, the meaning of which is not otherwise very apparent, 
then shows itself to he a most faithful portrait of a little pool 
of water lying in a hollow of the sand, and reflecting tlie rocks 
above. The superiority of monocular to binocular vision here 
depends, not only upon the freedom under which the mind is 
left to interpret the picture after its own flishion, when no 
longer forced to view it as a flat surface, but also upogt the 
circumstance tliat the photograph token by a six^le camera is 
really a portrait of the object as seen by one eye; and that 
‘‘'Whihit it is the truest possible picture when viewed under the 
like aspect^ it is not a true picture as viewed by both eyes, 
since, not merely the apparent shape of all near objects, but 
the character of their surfaces as recognised by the mode in 
which light is reflected from them, is sensibly afferent accord- 
in^sjs either eye is used singly, or both eyes together. 


That the two eyes form different images of any objects which 
ara near enough to have distimilar perspective projections, has 
known to opticianB, physiologists, and artists from a very 
^my date. EucHd proved it geomel^Oidly with reference to 
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a sphere; Galen, after going through a similar demonstration, 
tells his readers how practically to convince themselves of the 
fact; and Leonardo da Vinci gave the want of correspondence 
between the parte of the background intercepted by a near 
object seen by the *twb eyes singly,' as the reason why no 
painting can show a relievo equal 'to that of natural objects 
seen by both eyes within a moderate distance. No artist, 
indeed, can draw a face, either from the life or from a bust, 
without noticing that he sees more of the right side of it 
with the right eye, and more of the left side with the 
left eye ; > and that the relative positions of the features are 
sensibly different, according as be looks at them with one eye 
or the other. But we have not been able to find the least 
trace of the principle, that to this dissimilarity of the visual 
pictures our notion of the projection of an object is directly 
referable. On the contrary, those writers who have most 
fully discussed the question seem rather to have set themselves 
to find out how the two arc reconciled, than to inquire whether 
jmy purpose is served by their difference. The former problem, 
not the latter, was obviously in the mind of Aguilonius, a 
learned Jesuit, who published a ' Treatise on Opt!^* in IfilS,' 
and who attributed the union of the two dissimilar pictures into 
a clear and distinct image to a * common sense,’ which imparts 
its aid equally to each eye; this 'common sense* being spedally 
exerted when the object is placed much nearer to one eye than 
to the other, so that the sizes as well as the forms of the two 
retinal pictures are sensibly different.* The nearest approach 
to the principle in question, that has yet been poifited out in 
the works of any writer anterior to Professor Wheatstone, 
occurs in the ‘ Treatise on Optics,’ published in 1775 by 
Harris; who observes that 'we have other hel^ for ^tin- 
' guishing prominences of small parts,*be8ides those by which 
' we distinguish distances in general, as their degrees of light 

* Sir D. Brewster attempts (p. 16.) to make Aguilonius’s filn- 
guage apply especially to the vision of soUd otjects, and to show 
that he was acquaint^ with the dependence of their appearance of' 
projection upon the dissimilarity of their •pictures. But we can 
confirm, from personal examination of his work, Frofrasor Wheat¬ 
stone’s statement, that the orepea referred to by him are not the 
actual solid objects, but the imaginary solids formed by lines drawn 
between the angles of the objects (which may be plane surfaces) 
and the eye. TWe are other misconceptions in Sir D. Brewster’s 
account of Aguilonius’s doctrines, which make it evident, as Ms. 
Wheatstone has pithily said, that Sir David has looked upon .^ul- 
lonius through a pseudos^pe. 
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*aaid shade, and the prospect we have round them.’ Again, 

* by the parallax, on account qf the distance betwixt onr eyes, 

* we can distinguish besides the front part the two s^es of a near 

< oln'cct not thicker than the said distance, and this ^es a visible 

* relievo to such objeols, which helps greatly to raise or detach 

< them from the plane in which they Ue. -Irnus the nose on a 

* face is the more remarkably raised by our seeing both sides of 

* it at once.’ ITet this is by no means the same as saying 
(according to the repibsentation of $ir David Brewster) that 
Harris recognised the dissimilarity of the pictures as the source 
of the perception of projection; for as he distinctly'*attributes 
this projection to Qur being able to see both sides of an object 
at once (which, in the very example he ^ves, may be done 
with a single eye), he cannot be supposed to refer to cases in 
which both pictures, however dissimilar, give only one side of 
the object. 

That notwithstanding aU that had been written on tlie sub¬ 
ject, no real progress had been made by any of Professor 
Wheatstone’s predecessors, towards the discovery of the real 
purpose which is answered by the dissimilarity of the pictures, 
may fairly .be inferred from the entire absence of any reference to 
such an idea in the * Treatise on Optics’ published by Sir David 
Brewster himself in 1831; for, when treating of binocular vision 
(p. 3(K).), lie simply remarks that the singleness of the image 
of any object is due to the direction of the axis of the two eyes 
towards it, and to the circumstance 'of the one [picture] 
' occupying exactly the same place as the other.’ So far,^ there¬ 
fore, from supposing that any special end was answered by the 
dissimilarity of the pictures, Sir David, by omitting all mention 
df such a dusimikrity, must be held to imply that he conadered 
it either as a matter of no consequence, or as a difficulty to be 
glossed over in an elementary work. . 

.The first;!enunciation fhat wc have been able to find of 
the principle in question, is contained in the third edition of 
MSr. Herbert Mayo’s ' Outlines of Human Fhysiolog;^’ which 
araeareddn 1833. That author, who was at the time Professor 
Wheatstone’s colleague at King’s College, in a short notice of 
Professor Wheatstone’s experimenial researches on binhcular 
visioUi^describes the following as * one of the most remarkable 

* resune: ’— 

* A solid object, being so placed as to be regarded l^both eyes, 
projects a different perspective figure on each retina; now if these 
two perspectives be actually copied on paper, and i^esented one to 
, bach eye, so as to fall on corresponding parts,.tiie Original solid figure 
will be apparently reproduced in such % numner that no effort of the 
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imagination can make it appear as a representation on a plain sar< 
face.* (P. 288.) 

Now although the stereoscope is not here mentioned by- name,* 
yet the e^ect produced by it is stated with such precision, that 
no one can reasonably hesitate to believe ^t the' phenomena 
so vividly described had been actually witnessed by its instru¬ 
mentality. But as doubts with regard to the existence of the 
stereoscope at this early period have bee^ stiU urged by certain 
determined sceptics, it is satisfactory to find that the books of 
Mr. Newman, the well-known philosophical instrument maker, 
supply distinct evidence of lus having constructed stereoscopes 
for Professor Wheatstone in the latte? part of the year 1832. 
And we have ourselves seen a letter from Mr. Martin, the son 
of the painter of ‘Belshazzar’s Feast,’ in which he recalls to 
Professor Wheatstone’s recollection the fact* of his having made 
drawings for his stereoscope, when the instrament was first 
exhibited by Professor Wheatstone in the private circle of his 
friends, and states that from particular circumstanced he is able 
to fix the date of this occurrence as the winter of 1832. We 
trust that Sir David Brewster, and those whom he has led 
into the belief that a prior claimant to the invention could be 
set up, will now be satisfied that the stereoscope had been in 
existence, and that its essential principle had been made public, 
several years before any idea at all similar was worked out by 
any one else. 

That so remarkable an invention should not have been pro¬ 
minently brought under the attention of the scienl^c world 
until the year 1838, when Professor Wheatstone’s finst memoir 
on Binocular Vision was communicated to the Royal Sdeiety, 
may seem to call for some explanation. The fact,, however, is 
easily accounted for. Professor Wheatstone pos£Pdsses nei^er 
that eager desire for public notoriety, nor that hastiness in the 
development of scientific conceptions, which lead some persons 
to take the earliest opportunity of bringing themselves befoye 
the public as inventors or discoverers, however immature may 
be the products of their labour. On the contrary, everythipg 
whi(h he has done has been characterised by its completeness, 
—a feature that is no less remarkable in his original stereoscc^, 
when compared with the crude devices for which, merit has been 
dalmed by his detractors, than it is in the memoir in which it 
is described. For, notwithstanding all that has been written' 
on the subject of stereoscopic virion, we hold that its explana¬ 
tion has been ^en by no one more correctly than it was in iliffi 
first instance by Professor Wheatstone. Moreover, during the 
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interval betvreen 1832 and. 1838, hie attention was closely 
occupied by inquiries of an entirely different nature. In 1833, 
he published his admirable memoir *On the Figures of Vibrating 
*' Surfaces,’ which embodied the results of a long series of expe¬ 
rimental researches. In 1834, he communicate to the French 
Academy of Sciences those masterly investigations into the 
velocity of electricity, and the duration of electric light, which 
gained hhn adihission into that distinguished body. And from 
1834 to 1838, he wa? engrossingly engag^ in wose develop¬ 
ments of his previous electrical researches, which resulted in the 
electric tel^raph. Sir D. Brewster’s surprise * that so remark- 
‘ able an invention as /^he stereoscope, if actually constructed 
‘ and exhibited in 1832, should have remained six years in Mr. 
‘ Wheatstone’s desk, and make its appearance before the public 

* only in 1838,’ may therefore well be deemed supeiffuous. It 
is to be remembered, moreover, that the photographic art was 
not at that time able to furnish for the stereoscope those mar¬ 
vellous pictures which now constitute its principal source of 
interest; so that, for several years after the invention of the in¬ 
strument, its use was limited to mere outline diagrams of geo¬ 
metric^ sohds, and to such perspective representations of real 
or Imaginary scenes, as the comparatively imperfect labours of 
the draughtsman could furnish. 

The invention of the stereoscope was not a happy, accident, 
but was the result of careful reflection on the phenomena of 
binocular vision. The fact being readily demonstrable, that two 
obviously dissimilar pictures are projected upon the two retinse, 
by any solid object placed within a moderate distance of the 
eyes, Frofessor Wheatstone asked himself, * What would be the 

* visual effect of simultaneously presenting to each eye, inste.ad 
^ of the object itself, its projection on a plane surface, as it 

* appears to that eye? ’ and the stereoscope was devise^ for the 
sake of working out, in the most satisfactory manner, the an- 
sVer to that inquiry. The original form of the instrument was 
that which is now distinguished as the reJUctmg stereoscope; 
and consisted of two plane mirrors adjusted in such a maimer 
that their Ixicks should form a right angle with earii other, 
whilst the salient angle formed by their junction projects, to¬ 
wards the nose of the observer, whose eyes, directed to the in¬ 
clined surfaces of the right and left mirrors respectively, receive 
the imi^es of two pictures supported on a framework wMch is 
made capable of certain adjustments,—one picture being so 
l^bced as to be seen by section wi^ the right eye, and the 

t bthec with the left, whilst the axes the eyes converge mode- 
rat^y, as if they wsris directed towards an actual object placed 
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at the same distance behind the mirrors as the pictures are from 
their inchned sides. The result is, that if these pictures accu¬ 
rately represent the two perspective prbjections of the object 
as seen by the right and the left eye respectively, and are tc- 
ceived on tlie parts of' the two retime on which the images 
would be formed by the actual object^ that object is so vividly 
presented to the mind’s eye as almost to* impress the observer 
with the conviction that he really sees it; the two pictures not 
merely blending into a single image, buf forming by their com¬ 
bination a resultant essentially different from either, its distin¬ 
guishing character being its apparent solidity or projection in 
relief. • 

To an inventive genius like Professor Wheatstone’s, it hiust 
early have become apparent that the optical combination of the 
two pictures might be made as well by refraction as by reflec¬ 
tion ; and there is ample evidence that he had constructed and 
exhibited a refracting stereoscope, in which the pictures are 
viewed through prisms, long before the idea of any such ar¬ 
rangement occurred to any one else. 

Although the completeness of the stereoscopic illation is fa¬ 
voured by the filling-up of the outlines, and by the accessories of 
colour and shading, yet mere outlines are quite adequate to pro¬ 
duce it; and their power of doing this is the more remarkable, 
since it often happens that the solid form cannot be predicated 
with certtinty from either of the figures viewed singly. Thus 
the same perspective projection of a truncated pyramid, as seen 
nearly in the direction of its axis, bu't a little to one side, will 
represent that pyramid as it appears to one ^e of the observer 
with its base nearest to him, or to the other eye with its trun¬ 
cated apex nearest to him; or, in other words, either as a rece¬ 
ding or as a projecting pyramid, according as it is viewed with 
one or the other eye. But when a pair of such perspectives of 
a pyramid, as seen by the right and left eyes sin^y, whethei^in 
the projecting or in the receding position, is placed in the, 
stereoscope, there is no longer any possibility of .donbt, the 
aspect of tiie solid represented by those perspectives being 
impressed on the mind with unmistakable force; and the very 
same pair of outHtes may be made thus to reproduce either the 
projecting or the recedmg pyramid, simply by reverting their 
respective positions in the stereoscope, so os to tiirowi^n each 
retina the picture which was previously projected on we otiitir. 
A more convinting experiment may be made by setting up a 
coil .of wire in such a manner tiiat its turns shidl cross one 
another in various directions, so as to present the most hrregular 
aspect that can be impressed upon it, and by then tiddng two 
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tracings of it with the camera lacido, in the positions of the 
right and the left eyes r^pectively; for although each of these 
traciugs, taken separately, might represent the coil as if com« 
pletely flattened down, and neither by itself gives the least 
guidance as to which of its turns lie over and which bross under 
the othei’s, yet when the two tracings are viewed in the stereo¬ 
scope, every coil of the wire is i^en in its actual relation to the 
rest, and the s<flid form of the erigiiuil is most unmistakably 
presented; 

Hence it is obvious that th« foundation of that conceptioh 
of solidity whidb we derive^ from the binocular view of a near 
object, is essentially diifrrcnt frdm the bads on which the like 
interpretation rests in the case of the monocular view of a single 
picture; and that it is the want of the.information afforded by 
the dissimilarity of the two pictures, which prevents the differ¬ 
ence between a cameo and an intagHo, or between the interior 
and the ext^oT of a mask, from being recognised when it is 
viewed with cml^ one eye. For in the latter case, everything 
depends upon the readiness with which the interpretation is sug¬ 
gested to the mind by the familiarity of the object; and the 
mind may waver between two or more possible interpretarions, 
of the same visual picture, or may automaticaUy'fix upon that 
which previous experience suggests as the most obvious. But 
in ordinary binocular vision of a moderately near object, there 
is no.wavering; we feel that,there can be no mistake. There 
is but one solid form that can furnish the two dissimilar per¬ 
spective projections; hence that form presents itself to our 
minds, independently of any previous acquaintance with it, as 
the necessary resultant of the combination of those pictures; and 
our conception of it is precisely the same, whether the two re¬ 
tinal images are formed by rays directly proceeding from the 
object itsw, or by those of two pictures of the object, taken 
under the aspects which it present&^o the right and the left eye 

But although the basis is different in the two cases, the. 
mental operation by which we build upon it is essentially the 
same. For the binocular view of an object, like the monocular, 
does nothing else than suggest to the mind a certiun visual con¬ 
ception; and the adoption of this conception depends much 
more upon the antecedent condition of the mind, than it docs 
upon the purely optical relations of the two rerimd pietures. 
Sir David Brewster has, it is true, committed his hi^h au^brity 
to' the assertion that the latter albne -are all-suffic^i ^ the 
explanation of the phen<nnena of the stereoscope. Since, how* 
ever, he not mdy bases his aiguiiaent i;^n denm^tions which 
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we cannot for a moment admit, but entirely ignores a class of 
phenomena which in our appr^ension demonstrate its fallacy, 
we shall not waste our time or that of our readers in contro¬ 
versial discussion, but shall proceed forthwith to those more 
recent cmeiimental investigations, by which the share taken by 
the mindf in the formatjbn of the visual conception is most 
dearly manifested. 

In his first memdr. Professor, Whs^tone noticed the singular 
effect produced by reversing tlm positiongof thetwostereoscc^io 
pictures, so that the one designed for t^e right eye is thrown on 
the left, and vice versd,. When the . perspwtive projections are 
such as would represent, under ^s chf^euf aspect, any actual 
solid, that solid is made to fmpear in the stereoscopeand it 
occurs to ^e mind scarcely less readily than the form fi:om 
which the pictures were re^y taken, ^ps, as. was jiist now 
mentioned, the pair of outline perspectives r^ich in one position 
bring up the image of a four-sided truncated pyra^ud with its 
truncated end projecting towards the obsetvgr, will, when^ 
reversed, appear as a rece^g pyramid. 

So the outlines which, when properly placed, bring up the 
figure of a cube, suggest, when reversed, the frustum of a square 
pyramid, with its base remote from the eye* In the case of such 
simple geoumtrical figures,'the converse figure is as readily ap¬ 
prehended as the original, because it is a figure with whidi we 
are not unfamiliar; but this is not at all the case with figures of 
more comply forms, the couTcrsion of which would do violence 
to our habitual notions of the cliaracter of the objects they re¬ 
present. This is remarkably shown when we try this reversal 
with photographic representations of buildings, landscapes,, or 
groups of figures. For in some cases no ' conversion of relief’ 
is effected at all; the only result of the change being a certain 
coufurauii which interferes with the complete realisation of the 
solid, form, without sugges^g the conception of any other. 
But, in other cases, a partial Jiteliition is effected in the appazdht 
dispotitiou of the components of the scene; and we have found' 
this to take place most completely when these components ore 
most independmit of each other. Thus i^ instead of the 
picture being entirely filled by a single bmlding or a cluster of 
connected buildings, it contains several detach^ erections, tbe ' 
relative distances of these may undexgo a complete reversal, 
whilst the aspect of each soparate bmlmqg rennaJne unchanged. 
The effect is very striking when the e3q>erimei^ u tried with a 
fE 9 ade having a statue ataome little ^stfUkoaJn front (ff it; for 
by the reyersid of the ^tures, the statue jis earned back saas 
to be buried (as it were; in the fii 9 ade, whids projeets .on eithm: 
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of it yet,b<>ti^'Btfitue:Bn<l fiaildtog present their own solid 
forms nnchanged. S 9 in a lendscppe, the rebtive distances of 
' trees, recks* 9V other, objeets/ iaray rbe completely reversed; 
whilst their owp e^pes nnder^ hO^^metamorphosis. We have 
found it ^mpostthUe to pre^i(»^, l»exore. trying .the Axperiment, 
what degreejof o^gO iHU 'thus be^l^ted hy the reversal of 
any particulflc pair m pictUieei its ^motant seeming to depend 
upon the readittess with mwd accommodates itself in 

ea(^ in^vi^uiA Cose 1o,;ihe[ now wiBual’eu^ggeBtion. This is most 
ouxioudy. shown m the ^ect produced upon groups of figuiwsj 
foi;'whilst tbe^isposi^km^ of'wc of a bmlding 

cannot be altered wi^K»^ doin^ violence hky the conception of 
its.form whidh issiiggested to tfit! by either of the pictuises takes 
singly, and whUst any ocnsiderable cl^oge in the relative dis¬ 
tances of the poncippl fea^res of a landscape woijdd be felt to 
be incoasistent with the notions suggested by their relative 
sizes as weiUl^^.^hy tlm intermediate filling^up, we are conscious 
of no violence .to om: habitual associations when the several 
figures of a gfoti{i^ in sufficiently near proximity not to differ 
greatly in apparent size, are so altered in their relations that the 
nearer are made to seem more remote, while the further are 
brought iDiear. It), is not a little curious %at this conversion 
may be effected in spite of the apparent mutilation of the 
remoter figures when they are thus brought forwa^, the parts 
which were concealed by the nearer figures being of course 
deficient in the image; and yet the figures themselves undergo 
no metamorphosis. The most complete < conversion of relief * 
which we have been able to effect hy the reversal of any pair of 
photographic {^ctnres, presents itself with the representation of 
a group of dried skeletons of leaves and flowers; for the partial 
transparency of these allows every part of the group to be seen 
with tolerable distinctness,'so that no apparent extinction of ^y 
of its components is occasioned h^tbe change in their relative 
situations, and the .oonverted sgpUt of each part is n^rly that 
’"wl^oh it would present if viewed from the opposite side; so 
that the mind has no difficulty in accepting the new suggestion 
as to every individual feature of the group, excepting where the 
converse form would be obviously wrong, in which case the 
cpnceptiou of the real form is unhesitatingly retained. And it 
is not a Ettle remaiikSble that certain parts, which, through 
passii^ behind others,, are partially obscur^ in th^ picture, 
lose this obeeurayion when brought forwards, being seen as they 
Would have been if^^they had actually^fpod out in front when 
' the piotnrP was taken. This mental of what would 

otherwise he an incongruity m the * cciiveKhBd ’ image, is a most 
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interesting pbonomenoQ, and it seems to oooar to e?ei7 indi¬ 
vidual who repeats the experiment. 

The neccBsarj infermioe from” these t^ebonieQa^ eppean to 
us to be that our mental preconceptions have xnadi inore to dio 
with our. interpretation of binoonlfir pictures) than the metp 
optical relations of those pictures. If the latter had the potency 
which Sir D. Brewster affirms that they j^sseis, then their i%- 
vcrsal ought to produce the same effect m etery tSaat, Not 
only ought the relative positions of alf4he Objects in ^e pic^ 
tures to be unmistakably reversed, but their ibrms also* pught 
to be metamorphosed; all their convexities be concavities, 

all their projecting parts should receds iilwasdb \ in fact, the 
whole scene ehould be turned inside out. But the mtn^ wUl 
not admit this too-strange conception^ it obstinately clings to 
so much of the reality as is recognised by its previous experience 
to be the necessary interpretation of the visual impression; and 
it can only accept such modifications as not grossly incon¬ 
sistent with its habitual knowledge. 

In his second memoir. Professor Wheatstone has furnished 
the means of trying those experiments upon solid forms them- 
sclvca, which the stereoscope affords in regard to their pictures. 
Fur he has contrived a very simple instrument, composed of a 
piir of prisms set in a frame capable of certain adjustments, by 
which exactly the same effect is produced upon the retinal 
images of an actual object, as is produced in the stereoscope by 
the reversal of its pictures; the image projected upon either 
retina being that which is normally formed by the other. The 
results of the use of this instrument, appropriately termed by its 
inventor the Pseudoscope, are perfectly conformable to the prin¬ 
ciple already insisted on. Everything at which wc look with it 
ought, according to the optical theory, to be at once turned 
iu'jide out; but a large proportion of the objects on which we 
try its coirverting powers ar^ proof against them, those only 
being readily metamorphosed whose new forms can be conceived 
without effort. After a great number of trials with this instm- 
ment, not only upon ourselves, but upon numerous individuals 
both scientific and unsoientifiG, imaginative and practical, we 
have satisfied oursdlves thoroughly as to the general fact, that 
the facility of the conversion bears a pretty constant ratio to 
the relative familiarity of the original aM<4he converted forms. 
Thus, a cameo and an intaglio, a plaster cast in relief and its 
mould, the exterior and interior of a metsl bla]>e-man|^e riiape, 
or any other object equdly similar in its oppodte reaefy, h at 
once unhesitatingly metamorphosed by the pseudoscope, each * 
into its converse fomv There is none of the doubt and a!tei>, 
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nation -\vljicli attend this convecsion under the monocular view 
of tho^^ f>bjccts; wo apprehend the converted form, just as 
strongly and jiersistcntly as we recognise the real form with our 
unperverted pair of eyes. The only circumstance that can 
interfere with the illusion, is the fall of shadow on the object; 
and the light should therefore be so disposed as to illuminate it 
equally in every direction. Now if we try the experiment o4. 
the interior of a^mask, or of the plaster mould of a bust, 
reproduce the projecting face witn the greatest certainty tSa ‘ 
constancy ; but, if we look at the exterior of the mask, we have 
to gaze upon it, and perhaps to try to picture 4 ^ ourselves the 
aspect of its interior, before that' converse presents itself; still 
more difficult is it to throw the features of a bust into the sem¬ 
blance of its concave mould; and we have never yet succeeded 
in effecting the like conversion upon the features of the living 
face, although Professor Wheatstone informs us that he has 
succeeded in doing so after a fixed stare of more than half an 
hour. I^w the optical change is identically the same in its 
natuart/m every one of these cases; and there is nothing in 
the fottirf pf the features which refuses ft' jwesent a converse, 
this ‘converted shape heing pre-ented by the mask; but the 
mind which will admit the conception of the converted form 
wlmn suggested by the inanimate mask or bust, is steeled by its 
previous experience against the notion *hat actual fle&h and 
blood can undergo such a metamorphosis. 

• When an observer lookh with the pseudoscope jt the 
interior of a cuj» or bassin, he not unfrequcntly se'*s it at 
first in its real form; hut by jirolonging his gaze, lu‘ will 
]»creeive the conversion wifhih a.few minutes; and it is curious 
that whiM this seems to takfe j^laoc quite suddenly with some 
individuals, a^ if the Bai^ were fiexiblu and wpre suddenly 
turned inside out, it occurs more gradually with others, the 
Gopcavity slowly givmg place to fiatness, and the fiainess pro¬ 
gressively rising inro ^nvexity. Not unfrequcntly, after the 
cohversion has taken place, the natural aspect of thc'^bj^ct 
continues to intrude itself, sometimes suddenly, sometimes* gva^ 
dually, and for a longer or shorter interval, wlten the ^onveSnse 
will again succeed it | as if the new visual impression could 
not at once counteract the previous results of Ifecent experience. 
At li^t, howevm*, the mind seems to accept Ihe conversion with¬ 
out further hesitation; and, after this j)rocc 88 has once been 
completely gone through, the observer, on recumng to the same 
object, will not find it possible to see it in «my other than its 
converted form, unless tne interval should be long enough to 
have qllowed him to forget its aipeot. Vagaries, however^ ^ 
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sometimes occur in these experiments, of which^it is difficult to 
give any certain explanation, but which would probably be 
found reforrlble to the same general principle, if we were ac¬ 
quainted with all the conditions of its operation. It would seem 
ns if, in cases of this kind, time became an element, by allowing 
a reiteration of the new impressions on the nervous organisation, 
so that they at last become sufficiently powerfiil to* overbear 
those which have been left tliere by prevous habits of action; 
and when these latter have once been ov^come, they seem, 
like an army dispirited by failure, to be put to the rout by a 
mere alarm in future. 

When such facts as these are carefully contemplated, they 
seem irresistibly to establish the doctrine of Berkeley, that the 
sense of sight informs us of nothing but ^apparent position, 
apparent figure, apparent magnitude; and that with real posi¬ 
tion, real figure, and real magnitude, we only become acquamted 
through the sense of touch. It is true that, if we look only to 
the ordinary phenomena of stereoscopic vision, we might not 
unreasonably infer from tliem that the notion of projection or 
solidity which we derive from the mental combination of the two 
dissimilar pictures is an original intuition, quite independent of 
tactile experience. But such an inference would be in direct 
contradiction to that other class of phenomena last described, 
which show that ' conversions of relief,’ whether brought about 
by the reversal of the stereoscopic pictures, or by the instru¬ 
mentality of the pseudoscope, have not the certainty of intuitive 
j>erccption8, but can only be effected when the visual suggestion 
is in harmony witli the notions of form that we have previously 
derived through the sense of touch,,which thus presides (so to 
speak) in a final court of appeal. And any one who attentively 
observes the actions of an infant during the first year of its 
life, will find abundant confirmation of the belief that by ex- 
]>criencc alone the two sets of sensations are brought into thsft 
correlation, which, when it has once been formed, is never after* 
wards disjoined. For it is obvious that the whole powers of the 
dawning mind arp then directed towards the education of its 
senses, and that its perception of the forme, positi(|^, and 
distances of objects, ^ from being intuitive as in the Igpe of 
animals which have to get their own living from th^Jpst, is 
originally very injperfect and even fallacious, and only gr^ually 
becomes definite and trustworthy. When once the visual an^d 
the tactile perceptions have beeb brought into^utual co-oper^ 
tion, the former ore invariably interpreted according to the iiH| 
formation derived from the latter. 'V^en one eye alone is^use^ 
the interpretation may be deceptive. When both eyes, how- 
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ever, can be so emplojed aa to give disamllar pictures of a near 
object, the interpretation can h^ly be anything else than cor¬ 
rect. And jet even then, our minds may be so completdy 
' under the domination of previous impressions, as obstinately to 
refuse to admit that image, whidi, if the true perception of 
solidity were a necessary intuition, we could not fail to ^cept. 

The complexity of the processes by which we arrive at many 
of our visud interpretations is mask^, indeed, by the rapidity 
with which they t^e place, and by the absence of any effort, 
of any consciousness even, in their performance; and it is only 
when experimental means are devised for analysing them, that 
their real nature is detected. In Professor Wheatstone’s second 
memoir, a modification of his original reflecting stereoscope is 
described, which enables such an analysis to be made, in regard 
to the separate influence upon our estimate of the sizes and 
distances of near objects, of two changes which are ordinarily 
concurrent, namely, the size of the visual picture on the retina,* 
and the degree of convergence of the axes of the eyes. If we 
hold any object at arm’s length from the eye, and then gradually 
approximate it so as to bnng it as near as we can see it dis- 
tmctly, its jspparent magnitude is of course doubled when we 
have first halved its distance, and quadrupled when we have 
halved this a second time; the picture on the retina being first 
doubled and then quadrupled in every one of its dimensions.. 
But as we do not feel that the real size of the object has under¬ 
gone any change, the question arises, what is the source of this 
corrective influence? Professor Wheatstone refers it to the 
fact, that as the approximation of the object to the eyes occa¬ 
sions a progressively increasing convergence of the optic axes 
upon it^ this convergence, being the chief source of our estimate 
of the distance of near objects, makes it felt that the alteration 
of apparent size, being conformable to the alteration of distance, 
it fully accounted for by it, and does not thm*efore indicate a 
change of real magnitude; and, with his usual ingenuity, he 
has contrived a very simple means of bringing this explanation 
to the test of experiment. All that is necessary is, that the 
lateral arms which carry the pictures in his reflecting stereoscope 
should .be made to rotate round a pivot fixed beneath the junc¬ 
tion of the mirrors; the effect of this arrangement being that, 
by drawing the two arms forwards, the optic axes are made to 
converge upon the mirrors, as if the object represented by the 
imictures were approximated to the eyes, whilst the pictures, 
woving in the Circumference of the cirde at the centre of which 
mirrors are j^fmed, keep, their ^Stances from the eyes 
unchanged. The result of thit movement is very curious; the 
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apparent size of the pictures undergoes a most notable diminu¬ 
tion, in proportion as the optic axes are made to converge; and 
this reducing process may be kept up until the convergence 
has increa,sed so much that it can no longer be sustained But 
this is not all; for, ii the ongihal adjustment be gradually 
restored, the pictures will progressively swell out to their previous 
dimensions; and, if the arms be then carried further backwards, 
so that the optic axes are made to diveige moi% and\nore from 
each other until thCy approach the condHion of parallelism, the 
size of the picture undergoes an enormous apparent increase. 
Here, then, we have the remarkable phenomena of a reduction 
and an enlargement in the apparent size of the object under 
view, without a change in any thing else than the degree of 
convergence of the optic axes, the dimensions of the retinal 
pictures remaining precisely the same throughout. And it 
does not seem possible to accept any other explanation of this 
fact than the one given by Professor Wheatstone, namely, that 
as the edect of approximation is given by the convergence of 
the eyes, the mind expects a proportional enlargement of the 
retiniii picture to sustain the identity of the object; and that, 
as no such consentaneous enlargement takes place, the effect 
produced is as if the object were really made to contract in all 
> its dimensions as it approaches the eyes, so that the original 
dimensions of the retinal picture may remain the same. Of 
course the same explanation applies, mutatis mutandis, to the 
apparent enlargement of the object, when the optic axes are 
made to approach toward parallelism; for this change suggests 
the conception of augmented distance; with augmented distance 
there would naturaUy be diminution of size; "and the retinal 
picture could only be kept at its ordinal dimensions by a pro¬ 
portional swclling-out of the object in aU directions, which is 
accordingly what seems to take place. 

It is not only by tliat estimate of distance which we base on 
the degree of convergence of the optic axes, that our estimate 
of size may be effected; for other l^ds of suggestion produci^ 
the like modification. In fact as to all remote objects, in view¬ 
ing which the axes of our eyes are virtually parallel, oiir esti¬ 
mates of size and distance are judgments formed under the 
guidance of antecedent experience; their size, when known or 
guessed at, enabling us to judge of their distance; whilst, con¬ 
versely, a knowledge of ^eir distance enables us to estimate 
their size. But if the data on which we base our determination 
of distance should be fallacious, our estimate of tize will ^ 
proportionately deranged. Thus we have no doubt tiiat mA 
of our readers have been struck by the differences in the appa- 
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rent eloTation of ranges of hUls or mountains) which thej may 
faa^e had the opportunity of observing under a variety of atmo¬ 
spheric conditions. For when their forms .and surfaces are 
distinguishable with unusual clearness, so that they are appa¬ 
rently brought nearer than they aoti^i^y are, their elevation 
seems to be reduced, so that what is really a mountain may 
seem to be a hill that we could climb in half an hour. But on 
the other hand, •when the aerial perspective carries them to a 
distance greater than the reality, their apparent altitude is so 
much increased, that a hill swells into a mountain, and the 
comparatively insignificant elevations of our island rise into 
alpine grandeur. So, again, in walking across a common in a 
fog or mist, we are struck with the exaggerated dimensions of 
figures which we see indistinctly looming through it; a child 
appears a man, and p. man looks like a giant; the.indistinctness 
here too giving the effect of increased distance, and increased 
distance producing augmentation of apparent size, because a 
cluld removed to such a distance must grow into a man, and a 
man into a giant, to form the picture actually impressed on the 
retina. So again, in stereoscopic images, all the projecting 
parts seem to be rather smaller than they are in the pictures, 
while the apparent dimensions of all the receding parts are 
increased; and although we are aware that Sir David Brewster, 
endeavours to explain this general fact upon purely optical 
principles, yet it appears to us much more satisfactory to asso-* 
ciate it with phenomena which obviously belong to the same 
cat^ory, and on which no optical explanations ban possibly be 
brought to bear. The effect is particularly striking when two 
pairs of pictures of truncated pyramids of the same linear 
dimensions are viewed in4he stereoscope at the samd time, one 
giving the imfage oi^4lie projecting, and the other of the receding 
pyramid; for the teuncated end of the pyramid wMch seems 
to project towar^ tiie eye of the observer is seen to be sensibly 
snfaller than that which seems to recede; and on comparing 
'their respective apparent dimensions with those of the actual 
fibres, it will be found that the size of the former is reduced, 
while that of the latter is augmented. 

As our estimate of the size of objects is thus modified by our 
appreciation of their distance, so is our judgment of theiir dis¬ 
tance affected by our knowledge of their actual size. Thus, 
in estimating the size of .architectural monuments, or the mag¬ 
nitude of natural objects in mountainous countries^ the inex- 

f cienced observer is apt to be totally deceived, until he refers 
> visual impression to some known ataadard of dknension. He 
da nut that tlie insect on the.di^e of St, Petec’a is a man, or 
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that the speck on a colossal Alp is a chalet^ and the know¬ 
ledge of tms fact instantly restores the true sense of propor¬ 
tion. To use the expression of Descartes, who pointed out 
the.fact that the moon and other celestial bodies appear huger 
when they are near the horizon than at the zenith, and analysed 
these phenomena of vision with great nicety: < Occurrunt inter 
' ipsa et oculos nostros diversa objecta quss judicium de disfanUd • 

* melius informant .ex quibus patet, ifbn onftiino verum 

* esse opticas veteilim axioma, quo magmtudines corporum appa- • 

* rentes yieionis angulis statuuntur proportionales.’ {DioptricSf 
chap. vi. § 16-21.) 

Hence it is obvious that, in regard both to near and to remote 
objects, our estimates of relative size and distance are acts of 
judgment based upon antecedent experience; but that the bases 
of our judgment are not the same in the two cases. For, in 
looking at near objects with two eyes, we have two sources of 
guidance which are wanting to us when the objects are remote; 
namely, the dissimilarity of the perspective projections upon the 
tw'o retinae, and that appreciation which we derive fromsthe 
muscular sense of convergence as to the relative distances of 
different points to which we successively direct our gaze.. 
'According to Sir David Brewster, these are virtually identical; 
the perception of the solidity of an object being due to that 
apprecialtion of the relative projection of its different parts, 
which is gained by making the axes of the eyes converge suc¬ 
cessively upon all its principal points. And he applies the 
same explanation to the perception of solidity^Which we acquire 
through the stereoscope; affirming that, before the imtge pre¬ 
sents itself to our minds, we must have successively directed 
the axes of our eyes to all the principal points of the two 
pictures, and that from the different i^^rees of convergence 
required to bring them to coalesce, we estimate their respec¬ 
tive degrees of projection. We feel sure ffiatsa very little atten¬ 
tion on the part of our readers to their own uonsciousness,*will 
demonstrate to them the fallacy of this doctrine. When «any 
object of such dimensions that its retinal picture does not ex¬ 
tend beyond the limits of moderately distinct vision is broq^^t 
before us, and viewed with both eyes at once, we immediately 
derive from the mental combiimtion of its two dissimilar retinal 
projections a true conception of its solid form; and the same 
holds good with r^ard to the -whole of any area of a stereo 
soopic picture, either in the centre or in any other part, wbiob 
we can see with tolerable clearness independently of any move¬ 
ment of the eyes. Hence it seems to us impossible to dod^t 
that the conception is originally due to the direct'mental reoog- 
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nition of tho fact, that a solid of such a figure, and of such a 
figure only, would give origin to the two di^iinilar projections 
impressed on our retina; though it may not impossibly derive 
mcreased vividness and complefteness from the more detailed 
examination which we make of the object, when we direct our 
gaze to each of its prindpal points in succession, and estimate 
tlieir relative distances from our eyes by the additional su^es- 
tions derived by ^ur minds from the degree of convergence of 
tlie optic axes. ' 

It will now be apparent how, when one eye is closed, we lose 
that certain power of distinguishing between a flat picture and 
a projecting relievo, or 4)etween a projecting relievo imd its 
concave mould, which we derive from the conjoint u^e of both 
organs. We can make no mistake in our estimation of such 
objects, provided their dimensions and distances be such as to 
moke their two retinal projections appreciably different, and to 
require a sensible difference in the convergence* of the optic 
axes as they are succcmively directed to different parts. Wc 
are forced to see that a picture is nothing but a plane surface, 
that the outside of a mask represents the actual features of a 
human face, and that the hollow mould is the concave reflex of 
the cast which has been turned out of it, so long as these objects 
are within a few feet distance, and are seen by both eyes at 
once. And thus it becomes evident that the remark^lc con¬ 
verting power of monocular vision, by which a single picture 
may be raised i^o stereoscopic relief, and cameos and intaglios 
be mistaken jfi^^each other, is—however interesting as a psy¬ 
chological ph^menon—really a mark of imperfection in the 
visual sense when thus exercis^. 

And that such is the true view* of the case, appears further 
from this; that we are liable to be thus deceived in regard to 
the very same objects, even when we look at them with both 
ey^, provided that they are removed to a sufficient distance to 
^render the difference of their retinal projections inappreciable, 
and to prevent the relative distances of their ports ^m being 
measured through the sense of convergence. Many of our 
readers will recollect the marvellous deoeptiveness of the large 
architectural pictures formerly exhibited in the Diorama; and 
have probably been almost ready to swear that a particular 
column or statue must have been painted on a different 
siirface from the rest, like a detached part of a scene 
in a theatre, so strongly did it seem to stand forth; until, 
on slightly moving the head from side,to side, the absence 
of any alteratitm in its apparent positioa has made it evident 
that it must be on the. sasoe plaile with the adjacent parts. The 
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perplexing vividness of this deception was due, as is now well 
known, to the early possession by MM. Daguerre and Niepce 
of one form of the photographic art, which enabled them to im* 
part to thmr architecture pictores a truthfulness previously un¬ 
attainable, and therefore gave to these pictures an extraordinary 
power of suggesting the solid forms of the objects they repre¬ 
sented. The imitation of relievos by painting seems to be an * 
object of special study with French artists; and they have been 
proportionately successful in the attainment of this deceptive 
power. Many of the apartments in the Louvre are decorated 
with cornices which so vividly represent projecting forms, as to 
be generally mistaken for them by such as see them for the first 
time; and visitors to the Bourse of Paris will recollect the laige 
allegorical paintings in its interior, which are so executed and 
BO disposed, as very strdhgly to suggest ter those who only view 
them from a distance, the perception of high relief. 

Hence it is obvious that, in regain to the vision of objects 
beyond a certain limit of distance, we gain little, except a wider 
range, by the use of both eyes, and lose as little, except in the 
limitation of our range, by restriction to one. And thus we can 
readily understand from our own experience; what is the degree 
of deprivation which those sustain who have the misfortune to 
possess but a single eye. For they are obliged to base all their 
interpretations of the real sizes, the solid forms, and the distances 
of near objects, on those indications alone upon which two-eyed 
people are obliged to depend in regard to remote objects; and 
are consequently equally liable to be deceived^isutjto various par¬ 
ticulars, which binocular vision enables us unhe^^tingly to dis¬ 
criminate. And it is obvious that, as they derive no assistance 
from the appreciation either of the dissimilarity of the retinai 
projections or of the convergence of the optic axes, their per¬ 
ception of solidity must have been entirely acquired through a 
comparison of visual images with tactile and muscular sensal^ns. 
This is a point of no little consequence , in the determination 
the original source of that perception; for if the visual iddh of 
solidity be precisely the same in a one-eyed and in a two-eyed 
person (and there is not the slightest reason to believe them to 
be otherwise), we can scarcely suppose that the processes by 
which it is formed can be essentudly different; and we seem 
entitled to affirm that, in the latter case as in the former, per- 
'ceptionsof relief and of relative distance are the results of judg¬ 
ments based upon previous &cperience; the only difference being 
that in binocular vision we hav« some important aids to our 
judgment, which monocular vision does not affiird. 

The difference between monocular and binocular ^sioh is* 
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strikingly brought out by the results of the application of the 
prindple of the stereoscope to the Microscope. The riew which 
we obtain of objosts seen under the ordinary microscope, being 
monocular, is liable to the imperfections and faUacies which we 
haTe shown to be inherent in mdnocular vision. The -true pro¬ 
jection of their surfaces can only be guessed at by a process of 
mental interpretation, in winch we ore aided by the focal 
adjustmenlk required to obtain a distinct view of parts that lie 
at diflferent distances Itrom the- object-glass. Some persons, 
notwithstanding the information they might have derived from 
this source, cannot divest themselves of the notion that they see 
everything in the conveaso foam, just as* when looking through 
a pseudoscope; this conversion being, as we have shown in 
the case of the seal, a purely mental illusion; aided in some 
degree by the inverrion of the image, and the consequent 
reversal of its shadows. There are certmn microscopic objects 
of extreme minuteness,* in regard to which even the best 
observers have been at issue: some interpreting as elevation 
what others nmntain to be depression. The ingenuity of 
MM. Nachet, however, has, succeeded in bringing to a high 
degree of perfection, an instrument which exhibits the solid 
forms of objects highly magnified by the microscope, in the 
same relief as if the objects were viewed by both eyes, when 
actually enlarged to their apparent dimensions. This is accom¬ 
plished by the interposition of a prism behind the object-glass, 
which splits the pencils of rays proceeding from it in such a 
manner that two images are formed, one by the right half, and 
the other by the left half of the lens. These two images, which 
differ like the r^ht and left hand pictures that we place in the 
stereoscope, are'^ rofiected by .prisms that receive them on 
either side into two slightly converging * bodies,’ to the eye-pieces 
of which the right and the left eyes are rcspectiyelj^-applied; 
an(^ the result is a moat satisfactory representation of the solid 
^orm of the object thus looked at, allowance being made for 
certain drawbacks, frmn which it does not seem possible that the 
instrument should be altogether freed. Thus, if an object 
having a very uneven surface, be looked at with an object-glass 
of short focus, it is impossible that all its parts should, be dis¬ 
tinctly seen at once with the binocular any more than with the 
ordinal^ microscope; and tl^ multiplimty of reflections 
refractions to which the n^s are subjected by the interposition 
of the prisms, interferes so much with the. performance of the 
highest magnifying powers, tfafit the advantage of the binocular 
view is by no means what its use witKloWjsr powers would lead 
r-us to ontimpate. But even with these .deductions,, the value of 
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the instrument is very great, as enabling us to obtain at a glance 
a much more certain knowledge of the relatiye projections of 
the different parts of an object, and consequently of its solid 
form, than we can acquire by the most attentive study o/ it 
under the ordinary microscope. Its use is further attended 
with the advantage of keeping the two eyes in their natural 
consentaneous activity; whereby much less fatigue is expe*^ 
lienced than when one eye is alone employed for softie length of 
time, and the oth^r is either kept shut,*or, by a mental effort, is 
dosed to the mind,—the picture of surrounding objects received 
upon its retina not being apprehended, in consequence of the 
fixation of the attention upon the microscopic image received 
through the other eye. 

It is obvious that the principle of the stereoscope cannot be 
applied in the same manner to the Telescope; since, as the 
perspective projection of any object that is distant enough to 
require the use of that instrument, is virtually the same, 
whether the object be viewed by the right or by the left eye, 
so the two pictures of it formed by the right and left halves of 
•the object-glass respectively, must be so nearly identical ns not 
to produce by their disjunction and re-combination any per¬ 
ception of rdief. In taking sun-pictures of landscape scenery 
for the stereoscope, the photographer is obliged fo place his 
cameras at a wide interval, in order to obtain that difference in 
the two perspective projections which is requisite, for the pro¬ 
duction of the effect of different distances, when th^ pictures are 
united in the .stereoscope. Beautiful as these representations 
are, therefore, they are untrue in this respect, that no one pair 
of eyes ever sees remote objects tinder two ^ such dissimilar 
aspects at the same moment: they do, in .^t, give us that 
view of the scenes they depict, which we should obtain by the 
expansion of our heads to such Brobdignagian dimensions, as to 
make the distance between our eyes equal to the interval 
between the ctimeras .by which the pictures are taken, ^ut 
they have this advantage, that they afford in regard to remote 
objects that means of positive appreciation, of solid forms and of 
relative distances, which, as we have shown, we possess under 
ordinary conditions, in regard to near objects alone; and thus 
render us independent of those variations in the resets of our 
judgment, which are liable to anse from differences, either , in 
,aei^ perspective, or m the other data on which we ordinattiy 
depend. In. reg^ to celestial objects, it must be at onoe ap¬ 
parent that no two points on tke earth’s surfiioe can i^brd.a 
sufficiently wide angulaf distance, to enable the photographers 
to obtain two sufficiently dissimikr perspective projections of. 
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any one of them, except the moon; and of her bright face stereo¬ 
scopic portrmts may be obtained without the necessity of planinng 
a pair of tdescopes on the opposite sides ofour glot^ by taking 
advantf^e of her Ubratixm in hn^itude. For as it obviously 
comes to the same tiling, whether the photographer who is 
taking two stereoscopic pictures of a bust (for example), makes 
' his camera look at it from two difierent points of view,.or, 
keeping hik camera fixed, turns the object a few degrees, on its 
axis, so the same eifecf is produced by that slight Shifting of 
the moon’s* face, which enables us to see first a little more of 
one side of it and then a little more of the other, as if she re¬ 
mained stationary, and we walked round her. By taking two 
photographic pictures of the moon, therefore, at the two ex¬ 
treme points of her libration, and combining these in the 
stereoscope, it mighb be expected that some effect of relief or 
solidity would be produced; and ^is idea has been so admirably 
carried out by Mr. De la Hue,* that the stereoscopic pictures 
token by his large and excellent reflector give us not merely 
the complete effect of general rotundity, but also that of the 
local projection of volcanic craters. And it is not unworthy of 
notice, that those who have once liad tiieir minds strongly im¬ 
pressed by this new perception, find it recalled to them when 
looking at the moon’s surface through an ordinary telescope. 

A very curious form of the stereoscopic illusion,, dependent 
upon a peculiar exercise of binocular vision, has receutiy been 
brought under notice by M. Claudet, the well-known portrait 
photographer. In focussing his camera by looking from the 
other side at the inverted im^e formed upon the ground-glass, 
his attention was attracted by the fact that this image, when 
seen with both eyes, appears as much in relief as the object it 
represents. The inquiries to which he was led by his search 
for the rationale of this phenomenon have disclosed the unex¬ 
pected fact, that altiiough only one image seems depicted on the 
ground-glass, yet in reality there is a different image for every 
position of the eye that views it; so that when the ground-glass 
is looked at with both eyes, the head bdng placed at a certain 
distance behind its centre, the right eye sees an image formed 
by the left side of the lens, while the image seen by the left eye 
is the representation of t^ object received through tiie right 
side of the lens. These two images represent the t\^o different 
perspectives which the eyes would tiiemselves have received of 
the^ object, had it be^ placed before them in .an inverted 
position,' without the intervention of any lensand hence the 
result is a stereoscopic percemtiem -ortho inverted object If 
either of the eyes be closed, the «l&et«.of relief immediately 
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appears. And if the head be moved horirontoU/s so that the 
right eye comes into the place of the left, or vice versd, the 
other eye will no longer receive an image, and the stereoscopic 
projection will cease. The image loses its relief, also, if the 
aperture of the lens be contracted, so that only the centre is 
used; since the binocular pictures then become virtually 
identical. On the other hand, the strongest effect of relief is ■ 
produced when the central portion of the lefts is Itopped-out, 
and the images are formed through Itwo apertures which are 
near the extremities of its horizontal diameters, so that the 
camera looks at the object (if we may be allowed the expression) 
with two distinct eyes, whose separate pictures apparently but 
not really coalesce on the ground* glass. It is curious that this 
result is not obtained when transparent paper is substituted for 
the ground-glass, the im^e seen upon it being always quite flat; 
and the reason appears to be that the paper, being more opaque, 
stops and 'fixes the rays which the ground-glass allows to pass. 
When communicating these results to the Koyal So6iety (in June, 
1857) M. Claudet threw out the idea that it would be possible 
to construct a stereoscope, in which the two eyes, looking at an 
image apparently single, ^ould see it in perfect relief, though 
this image should be formed, not by an actual object, bht by the 
coalescence of the images of the two pictures of a stereoscopic 
slide. Notwithstanding that the truth of his experiments was 
questioned, the accuracy of his deductions denied, and his 
proposed stereoscope declared impossible as being founded on 
principles completely at variance with the laws of optics, by no 
less an authority than Sir David Brewster *, he has fuUy suc¬ 
ceeded in working out his ingenious idea; and the very 
interesting and satisfactory result was present^ to the Boyal 
Society on the 15th of April in the present year. The instru¬ 
ment, which he terms a Stereomonosco/fe, is essentially a camera 
with two lenses, which are so fixed as to be capable of horizontal 
separation from each other within certmh limits. When the Jenses 
are so adjusted as to receive and refract, one of them the rjglit- 
hand and the other the left-hand picture of a stereoscopic slide, 
and to throw their images on the same part of the ground-glass, 
the two eyes, placed at the proper distance and position behind 
the* ground-glass, and directed towards the app^ntly sinde 
picture which it exhibits, really see two dissimilar pictures,, whush 
are the inverted representations of the or^nals; and thus ^e 
mind oecomesimpressed with the pearception of an mverted sdiid, 
presenting the actual relief of the object from which the 
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stereoBcopic pictures were taken. Further, if the pictures re¬ 
present an object w'hich is capable of undergoing a ‘ conversion 
'of relief/ and they be so placed in the instrument that the image 
of the right-hand picture reaches the left eye, and that of the 
left-hand picture is received by the right eye, the ' converted ’ 
instead of the real form is perceived. And the same result, is 
‘brought about, by looking through a pseudoscope at the stereo¬ 
scopic imag4 on ttfc ground-glass; its relief being ' converted ’ 
in just the same degree'as is that of the object which it repre¬ 
sents, when seen through the same instrument. 

Another very curious application of- the principle of the 
stereoscope has lately been brought before the French Aca¬ 
demy by M. d’Almeda, who has successfully resolved the pro¬ 
blem of enabling • several individuals to view the same stereo- 
6CO])ic image at once. * It will be readily understood that if the 
two dissimilar pictures suitable for a stereoscope be^ projected 
on an enlarged scale upon the same part of a screen, the result 
will be somewhat of that kind of confusion which is seen when 
one of the pictures of a ‘ dissolving view * is in the act of giving 
place to the other. But if one of the juctures be projected by 
red light and the other by green, then by viewing each picture 
tlnrough a glass of its own colour, it alone will be seen, and the 
other will be, extinguished, since the red rays w'ill not pass 
through the green ^ass, nor the green through the red; and 
thus, if the right-hand picture be red and the left-hand be green, 
by placing a piece of red glass before the right eye, and a piece 
of green glass before the left, as each eye receives tudy the 
l^icture which is proper to it, and as these pictures are seen on 
the same part of the screen, their place is apj)arently taken by 
a stereosc<^ic image, which j-csults from their combination in 
the mind that receives both, and this image is seen in a neutral 
tint. 

Although there still remain several most important points 
to,-be elucidated in the theory of binocular vision, yet if we 
compare our present knowledge with the state of ignorance of 
its fundamental principles which prevailed before the pub¬ 
lication of Professor Wheatstone’s first memoir, we see how large 
is our debt of gratitude to that distinguished philosopher,^jiot 
only for what he has actually accomplished, but for the new 
methods of inv^tigatidn with which he has furnished those who 
£u'e disposed to prosecute the inquiry. No one was more yeady 
in the first instance to recognise the merits of these investi¬ 
gations, than Sir-. David Brewster. At sdocessive meetings 
of "foe British Assocoation be conimred upon than the highest 
;;.prai8e, both for the originality of their method and the im- 
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portance of their results. Of late years, however, he seems to 
have cliauged liis opiriion of them altogether, since he has done his 
utmost to lower Professor Wheatstone in the estimation both 
of the scientific and the general public, by ringing the changes 
upon the assertion that what is true is not new, and that 
what is new is not true. He has even allowed others to 
represent himself as the inventor of the stereoscope; when, 
all that is really due to him. is the substitution o^ a pair of 
semi-lenses for the' two prisms in the refracting form of the in¬ 
strument originally constructed by Professor Wheatstone,—a 
modification of the utmost importance, as we freely admit, 
in the popularisation .of the instrument, but of no scientific 
value whatever. For the purposes of philosophical investiga¬ 
tion, as well as for the production of the finest stereoscopic; 
effects, the original reflecting instrument, with the subsequent 
modifications introduced in it by Professor Wheatstone, remains 
without a rival; and nothing but its want of portability, and 
the comparative costliness of the large photographic pictures 
which it is fitted to exhibit, prevent its superiority from being 
generally recognised. Sir David Brewster has claimed for Mm- 
self to be the first to apply photography to tlie stereoscope, 
for the purpose of obtaining accurate binocular representations 
of living persons, sculpture, architecture, and landscape scenery, 
*It had never been proposed,’ he afiirms, ‘to apply the re- 
‘ fleeting stereoscope to portraiture or sculpture, or, mdeed, to 
‘ any useful purpose.* But we have before us ample evidence 
that Professor Wheatstone had made all these applications, long 
before Sir D. Brewster’s invention of the lenticular form of the 
stereoscope; and photographic pictures adapted to the reflecting 
stereoscope were sold, to our own certain knowledge, by London 
opticians, as far back as the ycifr 1845. Not merely, there¬ 
fore, as lifiiving originated the idea on which every form of the 
stereoscope is based, but as having carried out that idea in^the 
construction both of the reflecting and refracting forms of the 
instrument, as having developed all its most important appUca- 
tions, and as having furnished a theory of its operation which, 
if not entirely complete and satisfactory, is based, we are satisfied, 
on the only sure foundation — the full recognition qf the- share 
which the mind has in the-interpretation of'visual smsatian ^— 
we have not tiie slightest, hesitation in amfming.tthat Professor 
Wkeatstone is entitled to alilhe honours which the sdentific 
world can award to the discoverer df a new priiraple. in phi¬ 
losophy, and to the gratitude of the generm {mlmc .fiar the 
large addition which has been made by his fogemiity to its 
sources of enjoyment. ’ , ■ ' 
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Abt. VJ.— ’The EarU of Kzldarje andJkeir '^nfie&totii'^orp. 

1057 to 1773;, By the JMLarquis of Kil!>a]^sC Tniia 

edition. Oublin; "18^8. • • „ ^ ‘ 

Tt is .probable that the fasti of one of the piktrimti 
. '*• houses of aiisto^ti^ Rome bore some resemblance the 
volume before ua; Lord Kildare.places iis amongsib^tbe^ images 
of his gefMt arranged in a series of indi^dnal figures, and has 
written under each of them a record of achievdmeots without 
much regard to their private character, or to thi^ir historical 
liearing. Properly speakpgj therefore, book is not a bio¬ 
graphy, for it does not attempt to give iffl^ pTcturd of its sub¬ 
jects, and the different phases of their tdtequm^ fortunes Still 
less does it aspire to, the name'* of a history, since it scarcely 
attempts to represent the drama of^ events in which the Earls 
of Kildare performed their partj or to e^lain^^ their ‘general re¬ 
lation to it. But it is a descriptive gdbealog^, enriched with 
many details indnstriousk collected from original sources, and 
of gr^t yalue to the sthront of Irish history. Though it is not 
so much a ^nished work as n collection of materials, it possesses 
the merits of research,«ccoracy^'4nd,modesty. To welcome a 
Geraldine as a contributor to literature would be a thankless 
office, pnless Lord Kildare had widely departed from the steps 
of his ancestor, wbc laid whole districts waste with fire and 
sword because he had received the nickname of * the Rymer.* 
But the manner in which the present heir of this great name 
has executed this, pleasing task is very characteristic of the 
unobtrusive dignity and patriothnn of the first gentleman of 
Ireland. 

Although this book mainly consists of personal incidents, it 
suggests several, interesting general considerations, ^specially 
it indicates very clearly how different in England and m Ireland 
wa8*the fortune ef the Norman aristocracy, and how important 
have be^ the .resblts of that difference. In England the policy 
of the Conqueror V^en he was distributing the spoils of his con¬ 
quest, provided against the rmdue aggrandisement of any of bm 
fi^owe^rs; hut freun the first a basis for the future ^vemment 
oAtbe ^kingdom was formed by placing a chew upon the 
barbiMQa foro|B ofibudalism, and preventingt^fhie'Bommsi the 
Big^, the Mpwbrays, and the Jfontfichets from bectnUing an 
m^piend^t ^igarchy ofbtyntnts. ;And aS fmm ibqve, so 
41^ Irom below, ^the^orinati lords were eartkNBed to no despic-. 
;itwle contml firpna'tbe etvrdy natt^ of riie Xhigfi^ population, 
who, ihoi^fa subdue^ renumaed fabndctai In^i^ixlt,* retained" an 
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important element of. power in the possession of land by free¬ 
hold ri^ht, and, being not remotely, alien in race from their 
conquerors, approached, and eventually regained, a position of 
natural equality^ ^ 

Unfortunately the course of events in Ireland was different, 
and the difference in the result is still painfully apparent. In 
Ireland the power of the Crown was feeble from the first, 
and it gradually dwindled down to a nominal sovereignty, in** 
capable of any of .the functions of government. The autho¬ 
rity which it exercised over the Lacies and the De Burghs, 
was very different from that with which it swayed their fellows 
in England; and it was.totally unfelt b^ their dependents. Thus 
it was unable to exact military service in Ireland; it never es¬ 
tablished there the Curia liegis; and it was a mere name both 
as regards the majority of the Anglo-Korman settlers, and the 
rude masses of the Celtic population. Occasionally, indeed, a 
PLmtagenet king sent over a Darcy or a Talbot to Dublin, who 
marked his lieutenancy with some act of spasmodic rigour; but' 
this assertion of the royal title was felt only by a few, and the 
recollection of it quickly faded away. Thus freed from realeon- 
trol, the great Anglo-Norman lords established an oligardiy of 
petty despots in Ireland, who kept society in a state of chronic 
anarchy, and checked its natural growth and development. 
They maintained rude armies of half-savage followers, with 
which they either waged a destructive war amongst each other, 
or harassed and oppressed the native septs. In their vast pala¬ 
tinates the law of England was unknown; and they substituted 
for it a barbarous jurisprudence which drew a fatal distinction 
between their English and Irish vassals. In their parliaments 
they legislated solely in their own interests, and endeavoured to 
perpetuate the severance of race from race by statutes excluding 
the natives from commerce and intermarriage. Occasionally, 
indeed, the' Anglo-Norman lost his caste, and, degenerating into, 
a Peltic chieftain, became the ruler of a barbarous sept, * after 
‘ the sluttish and unclean Irish custome;* but4hc Statutes^of* 
Kilkenny and Drogheda prove how odious this was to me 
dominant race, and how complete)^ it h^ld itself superior 
to ^ the Irish enemy.’ As regards the condition of thi^. the 
real Irish n^tiop, it was such as naturally would appear ii\ a 
people only half conquered, and kept in barkitrism by tlie feuds 
of a turbulent oligaz^y. It was dien in race frqm its Angb- ' 
Norman superiors, and did not seek to obtain an equality willi 
them. For the most pait, it was debarred'irOm their laws and 
institutbns, but resting in swmrms on t^e soil, it remained no- 
mintdly under the rule of Anglo-Norman nobles," though really 
VOL. cvm. NO. eexx., K K 
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under that of its own customs and native princes. And, as it 
was only made acquainted with the English name by edicts of 
cruel or selfish t}^ranny, or by wanton invasions and spoliations, 
it continued in its .aboriginal state, rarely mingling with tibe 
dominant race, and retaliating these acts of feudal oppression 
by a desultory ahd predatory warfare. 

The natural result of this state of Ireland was the decline of 
the centra^ English Government, the domination of a haughty 
and independent oligarchy, the separation pf the people into 
two hostile castes, and the rule of chronic disorder and bar¬ 
barism. In the time of Henry YII. the authority of the 
Crown in Ireland was At its lowest point; the king^s writ ran 
in parts of four counties only; and the king’s army was only 
the levy of a deputy, who was generally one of the great Anglo- 
Norman nobles. At this time also the Anglo-Norman oli¬ 
garchy had become' reduced to a small number of leading 
Families, which, in fact, were quite independent of England, 
some of them having degenerated into Celtic chieftains. The 
native race hod extended the bounds of its territory; it had 
almost effaced the English name in three provinces, and had 
spread far into the centre of Leinster; and its princes, risen 
in dignity and power, had been gradually connecting them¬ 
selves with their conquerors. A state of war, however, con¬ 
tinued befVeen the two races, for they never had been allowed 
to coalesce into a nation: and the barren and desolate aspect 
of the land was a faithful witness to the barbarism of its in¬ 
habitants. The Tudor sovereigns found themselves in Ireland 
bereft of authority, confronted by a hostile and reckless oli¬ 
garchy, — the lords of immense districts and palatinates, 
whose power made them dangerous subjects, — and menaced by 
an alien and barbarous nation who paid no allegiance to the 
English Crown. They were not slow to perceive the peril of 
this state of things, and resolved, with characteristic tletermina- 
tiosi, to subdue these elements of opposition. The policy of 
'cvpry one of theni was ultimately the same, to subjugate Ire¬ 
land at any cost, and by any means, however unscrupulous; 
and it was pursued by their able instruments with steady 
and unrelenting vigour. Thus commenced that fierce strife 
betwjben England and Ireland, which, after it had raged for 
about a century, and at length had assumed the shape of a war 
of religion, was terminated by the conquest of the weaker 
coi^^ty. In that strife the old Anglo-Norman aristocracy, 
jirllVcuch of the Celtic chieft as had joined them, were over- 
and with some exceptions destroyed;^ and, when 
. Hke peace was at lasft estahliriied, their place was 
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filled up by a new aristocracy of English colonists, who, being 
alien in race and in faith from the natives, brought into the island 
fresh elements of disorder. By that strife, too, the Irishry 
were kept down in barbarism, and were never allowed to 
acquire the habits of civilisation; until at length, separated 
from their English masters by a double line of demarcation, 
they sank into an abject and fearful servitude. These were* 
some of the evils which the early establishmeSit in Ireland of a 
domineering and powerful feudalism transmitted to succeeding 
generations. 

Such is the general view this volume suggests to us; but it 
is time that we should speak of its contents, and of that great 
house of the Geraldines which forms so marked a figure in 
Irish history. They are first known by the name of Gerardine, 
which became latinised into that of Geraldini, and appears in 
France under that of Girardin. In the tenth century the 
Gherardini were barons of Tuscany, long before the dawn of the 
glory of Florence, and while the yoke of Germany in Italy was 
yet recent. It is uncertain whether they were of the native 
race, or belonged to those Germans who had crossed the Alps 
with Otho the Great; or to those Normans who at an early 
period settled in parts of Italy. But the ruins of their castles 
may still be seen in the Val D’Elsa; the race still survives 
among the noble families of Tuscany and Lombardy; and we 
know from the graceful verse of Surrey, and a curious letter 
from Gerald, eighth Earl of Kildare, that long after they had 
become great nobles in Ireland they looked back with pride to 
their Tuscan birthplace. As early as 1057, Otho, one of the 
family, had migrated from Italy to England, and had risen to 
high honour at the court of Edward the Confessor. But al¬ 
though he died the lord of more than thirty manors, and ins son 
at the Conquest was treated as a Norman, his finoily did not 
take deep root in England; and the establishment of tlie Lish 
Geraldines is due to his great-grandson, Maurice Fitz-Gerald. 

When the storm of the Norman invasion swept over Irehtno, 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald was one of its boldest spirits. Giraldus 
Cambrensis tells us, that' in military affairs he was valiant, and 
* second to few in activity, neither impetuous nor rash, but cir- 
< cumspect in attack, and resolute in defence; a sober, modest, 

' and chaste man, constant, trusty, and faithful; ’ in short, an 
ideal of the knightly noble. With six hundred men-at-arms 
only, he overthrew the Celtic host of thirty thousand, at Finglas, 
near Dublin, and took an active part in me first subjugation of 
Ireland. He obtained there a considerable territory^ alilioogh 
exposed to the jealousy of Sfrongbow; and through his two 
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sons, Gerald and Thomas, he became the ancestor of the Kildare 
and Desmond Geraldines. The former family soon spread over 
llie fertile region between Dublin and the King’s County; the 
line of their castles reached from Maynooth on the east, to Athy 
and Geashill on the west, and part of the feudal signoxy is still 
held by their descendants. The fate of the Desmonds was less 
'fortunate; they became feudal soverei^s of the greater part of 
Munster, bht, isoTated among the Celtic tribes, they gr^ually 
lost all connexion with* England, and at the close of a long 
contest with the Tudors and Stuarts, which sometimes rose to 
the dignity of a real war, they were destroy^ in the reign of 
James the First. Some ef their descendants may linger in the 
wilds of Kerry, or among the fertile valleys of Limerick, but 
the burning pine of the Desmonds has long been extinguished, 
and the only .visible record of their grandeur is the long chain 
of their castles by the Shannon and Blackwater, which grimly 
frown above their vast domain, now rich with the industry of 
an alien race. 

Lord Kildare’s book treats only of the Kildare Geraldines, 
of whom the Duke of Leinster is now the head and representa¬ 
tive. In the period of feudal and barbarian Ireland, between 
1172 and 1540, they were among the chief of the Anglo-Norman 
settlers. Shortly after the conquest, they had penetrated as 
far as Armagh on the north, and Sligo and Roscommon on the 
west, but, as the power of the invading race declined, they seem 
to Imve fallen back upon their original territory, and upon a 
district near Adare in Munster, which connected them with 
their Desmond kindred. In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the head of the family was made Earl of Kildare by 
Edwara II., * for good service against the Scots; ’ and the title 
still continues after twenty-two descents. 

The Efurls'of Kildare occasionally followed the Pljmh^enets 
in tj^ir long struggle with France and Scotland, but less as vas- 
^8 than as independent princes. They frequently were the de- 
legttes of the Crown in Ireland, within the narrow limits of its 
jarisdicrion; and as Lords Deputies, or H^h Jusriciaries, con- 
vcsied parliaments, gave the royal assent to laws, or led the Nor¬ 
man soldiery under the standard of St. George. Two dr three 
times in the course of three centuries they were made to feel 
that the soverei^ retained some authority wheimTer an English 
deputy of -riie ^jiantagenets had power enough, to curb their 
feudid^ ylolenoe» or to punish their breaches of Noriibn 
But^iisoally they Hved like sovereigps in ^i^r, territory, 
Jispd eotdd^boast that it was free from the, ^^w'am the king, 
;,jriUhpugh,.ri)& iras .aether by long . preacripricp' thim of right, for 
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they appear never to have held a palatinate. In this region 
they levied the rude taxes of cuyne and livery for themselves; 
their seneschals were the only ministers of justice, and the sub¬ 
sidies and judges of the Plantagenets were unknown. There 
they received the homage of knights created by themselves, and 
summoned troops of men-at-arms to their standards. There, 
regardless of Anglo-Norman ordinances, they sought the alliance * 
of such Celtic chieftains as could lead a motfey host of Gallo- • 
glasses against th'eir feudal enemies, or devastate the lordships 
of the Butlers and De Burghs. And thus, too, though they 
never degenerated from the Norman type, they occasionally 
acknowledged the princes of Leix and Offaley as equals, or 
bestowed a son or daughter in marriage among them, as the 
Irishry grew more powerful along the Lnglish marches. 

Such, at the accession of Henry Yllr, was the condition of 
the Kildare Geraldines. The head of the family was Gerald, 
eighth Earl, a type of the Norman noble in sovereign inde¬ 
pendence. He had brilliant accomplishments, a princely bearing, 
a strong and fierce will, and a daring ambition. The list of his 
library, at Maynooth, is worthy of a scholar; he corresponded 
with the Gherurdini, still settled at Florence, and his name and 
race were familiar to the author of * Orlando.’ But he was ^ a 
‘ warriour incomparable,’ and of * a retchlcsse dyligence ’ in the 
field; and as he swept through the Irish Kerne, at the head of 
the Norman battle, they saluted him as * the Great Gerald.’ 
Though Lord Deputy, the office added little to his splendour; 
as, probably, he was the most powerful subject in Great Britain 
since the plume of Warwick had sunk at Barnet. For, in 
addition to the authority his vast possessions conferred, he hod 
extended his influence all over Irdand by intermarriages with 
the great Norman Houses of Butler and De Burgb, and with 
the Irish clans of O’Neill, Macarthy, and O’Connor; and he 
was. closely allied to his relations, the Desmonds of Muq^ter. 
And thus, besides the feudal army wluch he and his Normqu 
kindred could call into the field, he could (^mmpnd the sertioes 
of a vast array of Irish Kerne and Gallo-glasses, whom Hall 
describes ils * fighting hardily and sticking to it valyauntly, 

* though fdmpst naked, without hameys or armure.’ The 
Courtenays and Stanleys, who did homage to Henry YIL at 
Sheen or Greenwich, were nobles of a very ffiffiirent stamp 
from the great Earl, who, unrestr^ed by kw, and in a bar¬ 
barous country, stood at the head of the Normans and Celts of 
Ireland, and at a word could call two races to his standatd. 

Henry YII. was soon made aware of the danger of such a 
subject. Like several of the lords of Ireland, J^dare was a 
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Yorkist, nnd accordingly be took up the cause of. Lambert 
Simnel; though Lord Deputy, he crowned him in Dublin with 
his own hand, and sent an army of Gallo-glasses to the battle of 
Stoke, where his brother, Lord Thomas Fitz-Gerald, perished. 
But at this time the power of the Crown was not suffidciit to 
control a noble who declared *^that he would rather become 
Irish, than^ be bound in surety to obey the King;’ and Sir 
•Kichard Edgecombe, whom,, in 1488, Henry had sent to Ireland 
as Lord Deputy, returned to his master after a fruitless errand. 
Soon afterwards, however, a feud broke out between Kildare 
and the Butlers, who had always been true to the lied Bose; 
the Norman territory, noW shrunk to the narrow limits of the 
Pale, was devastated by a savage warfare; and Kildare, having 
been suspected of correspondence with Perkin Warbeck, in 
which his cousin, the Earl of Desmond, was also implicated, 
Henry seized the opportunit}* to try * and set his country of 
‘ Ireland in order.’ He sent Sir Edward Poynings to' Dublin, 
as Lord Deputy, attended by a force of a thousand men, who, 
for a moment, appear to have silenced op}K>sition; and in a 
Parliament held at Drogheda, under these auspices, a real 
attempt was made towards the subjugation of Ireland. Among 
other laws of great importance now passed with this object, and 
to which we shall recur when they become really effective in 
Ireland, an act for the attainder of Gerald w^as obtained; his 
alliances with the Celtic chieftains were denounced; the war 
cry of ‘ Cromaboo,’ at which his Irish retainers were summoned, 
was declared, 'contrary to the King’s laws, his crown, and 
' dignity; ’ and lie was called over to England to account for 
his offences. 

But the vigour of Sir Edward Poynings was only momentary, 
and Heniy'VIL, unable to dealwrith Kildare as he dealt with 
Warwick and the Earl of Suffolk, was satisfied for the present 
withcsstablishing a precedent of government, and reinstated the 
Ecrl in all his honours. A story is told that when Kildare was 
brought before the icouncil, the King was amuse'd with the 
audacious bluntness of his admissions; and tliat when the Bishop 
of Meath had exclaimed, 'all Ireland cannot rule this man,’ 
Henry retorted, 'then this man shall rule all Ireland.’* Be this 
as it may, the act of attainder was at once reversed, and in 1496 
the Earl of Kildare was again Lord Deputy, though his eldest 

* This story, though told by most of the historians of Irdand, and 
cited Mi*. Fronde (Hist. voL ii. p.- 2S9.), appears to xest on very 
little’ foundatfon. It is inconsistent with crafty andi cruel cha- 
rseter of Henry VII. 
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son, Gerald, was retained as hostage in England. He appears 
to have been not unmindful of the double lesson he had learned 
from the Drogheda Parliament and from the policy or generosity 
of Henry; for he remained a faithful subject until Ms death, and 
performed several important services. Thus in 1497 he was in 
arms against Perkin Warbeck near Cork, just at the time when, 
the great insurrection of Cornwall, and the r^peat(^ efforts of 
James of Scotland, had brought the throne of the first Tudor 
into extreme peril; and in 1505 he overthrew the Celtic army 
of the West, under the leadership of his kinsman Dc Burgh, at 
the decisive battle of Cnock Tuagh. He also strengthened the 
frontier fortresses of the Pale; and, nofivithstanding his Irish con¬ 
nexions, obtained the character ‘of a great suppressor of rebels.’ 
Henry gave him the^ Garter in 1505, and bestowed on him the 
hand of an English heiress, with several Manors in Warwick and 
Gloucester. When he died in 1513 from the effects of a wound 
inflicted by one of the O’Moorcs in a border foray, the star of 
the Geraldines shone with such great brightness, that it attracted 
attention far beyond Ireland; and Ariosto thus commemorates 
the families, but confounds their blazonry : — 

‘ Or guarda gf Ibernesi apjwesso il piano: 

Sono due squadro, e il Conte di Childera 
Mena la priina; e il Conte di Desmonda 
Da fieri monti ha tratta la seconds. 

Nello stendardo, il primo ha un pino ardente; 

L’ ultro nel bianco uua vermiglia bands.’ 

Orl. Fur. Canto x. st. 87. 

Gerald, ninth Earl, succeeded to this vast dominion, and, as if 
by inheritance, to the 'office of Lord Deputy. He had his father’s 
valour and noble bearing, and shone amongst the chivalry on 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, but he was wanting in prudence 
and skill to read the signs of comiig events. The dream of 
Ireland free from the House of Tudor, and subject to a Gkral- 
dine sovereign, may perhaps have crossed his imaginationaftd 
he certdinly threw his whole weight into the scale opposed to the 
Englidi interest, which now began to arise in Ireland. He 
maintained a fierce feud with the House of Ormonde—the firm 
ally of the Tudor dynasty — which now was virtually headed 
by his sister Margaret, ‘ the great countess,* who hated him with 
an unnatural hatred. He united himsdf dosely with his counn 
the Earl of Desmond, who, living as a sovereign among die 
Celtic tribes, held the Crown of England in contempt, ana had 
begun that perilous traffic ^yith fore^n powers, which Mtimately 
led to the downfall of his race. And in defiance of the Droghem 
Parliament he had married two of his dau^ters to the uidh 
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chiefs, O'Carroll of Ely, and O’Connor Faly, whose territories, 
Ijring along the frontiers of the Pale, extended his influence into 
the centre of Ireland. But the end of all thi.s greatness was 
approaching, and the House of Kildare, now at the height of its 
splendour, was soon to suffer a disastrous eclipse. 

The time had arrived when the government of England, con- 
’ solidated 09 the yreck of English feudalism, was to commence 
that subjugation of Irelimd which was accomplbhed under such 
fatal conditions that its evil results are still apparent. As early 
as 1515, probably by the advice of Wolsey, Henry VIII. had 
turned his attention seriously to Ireland; and a state paper of this 
date mves a vivid picture bf its condition under feudal and Celtic 
anar^y. This report describes the weakness of the English go¬ 
vernment, the overwhelming power of the Norman aristocracy, 
the barbarous indepeddence of the Irish tribes, and the lawless¬ 
ness and misery everywhere prevalent. Henry YIII. resolved 
to cope with this state of things; and although his minister per¬ 
haps is entitled to the credit, it is due to him to admit that his 
policy as regards Ireland had liberal and useful objects in con¬ 
templation. He seems to have thought that his government could 
make itself felt, and that Irish feudalism could be reduced, by 
balancing the Butlers against the Geraldines; and that its worst 
evils could be removed and the land be brought into peaceful 
subjection to the crown, by extending a just and equal law to 
the Celtic tribes, which hitherto had been excluded from it 
Accordingly he x^e a favourite of Ormonde, kept a jealous 
watch on Desmond and Kildare, and, in 1520, in a remarkable 
despatch, directed that Ireland, ‘that fertile and commodious 
‘land,’ should no longer ‘lack politic governance, and good 
‘justice.’ 

The state of Ireland, however, a prey to Norman and Irish 
barbarism, was destined |iot to be changed by this policy, 
although Henry clung to it for a long time, and seems to have 
wished to recur to it all his life. In 1520, Gerald was dis¬ 
robed from hb office; but although it was said that he had 
directed hb son-in-law to rise in arms against the English Pale, 
Henry wrote that he had ‘noon evident testimonies* against 
him, and soon afterwards ‘released hihi from warde.’ The 
Earl of Surrey was put in hb place, and told the king plainly, 
that nothing would subdue the country but a force such as 
Edward I. had employed against the Webh; but hb. master 
rejected a measure of extermination. When, however, Lord Ossory 
had succeeded Surrey, who, accustomed to the. Scottish wars of 
the border, had mani^ed to keep inland in some kind of order, 
the difficulty of making the indnence of government felt, through 
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the chaos of Norman and Celtic anarchy, began to show itscU 
more distinctly, and it was clear that the antagonistic forces 
would come in conflict. The land was convulsed by the strife 
between the Butlers and the Geraldines; the Earl of Kildare 
appeared with an army of vassals composed of feudal and Irish 
retainers; and the Earl of Desmond treated with Francis 1., 
who was then in open enmity with England. For the moment,' 
however,* Henry did nothing; he even reappointed Kildare 
Lord .Deputy in f524, when a curious* * indenture ’ was drawn 
up between them, which reveale^^he impotence of the kingly au¬ 
thority. This change was altogether against the interest of the 
Crown; and Kildare seems to have presumed upon the weakness 
of the king, for he was cliarged by his feudal enemy in 1527 
with having conspired with the Earl of Desmond to bring a 
Spanish army into Ireland. He was summoned to London to 
answer for this oflence; and when there he had the audacity or 
foUy to advise a Celtic rising in Ireland against the English 
government. He was again, however, released under heavy 
securities; and in 1532 was once more Lord Deputy, when he 
seems, if not to have meditated rebellion, to have planned the 
ruin of his feudal enemies, and of the English Privy Council 
in Dublin, which Henry had placed as a check upon lum. He 
removed the royal cannon from the castle and fortified his 
own fortresses with it. He *dysplayed his own standard* in 
the Butler country, and wasted it with his men-at-arms and 
Gallo-glasses. He filled the Privy Council with his own adhe¬ 
rents, * who were partly corrupted with affection towards him, 

* and partly were in suche dread of him, that they either would 

* not, or could not, do anything that could be displeasant to him.’ 
Finally he drew more closely than ever to his Geraldine kindred, 
and threw himself into the arms of his Celtic relations, who 
seem to have really considered his race as sovereign, and one of 
whom had but recently exclaimed ‘ that in Ireland he k^ew 

* nothing of a Idhg of England.’ • 

The ^d policy of Henry had failed, because it had to deal 
with elements unfitted for it. It was now evident that the 
power of the Crown could never be felt in Ireland while the 
league of the Geraldines and their allies was unbrokexk Ac- 
coidingly, * the destruction of the bludde of the Qarroldes was 
< determined,* as a condition of the subjugation of Irdandand 
had tins been the only price she paid for this olgect, thehistoriian 
would not deny that the debt was due in part, nor look too nar¬ 
rowly at the mode of its exaction. But fimm this point begins 
that long strife between the English monardiy and the forces of 
feudal apd Celtic Ireland, which, after ra^ng for a oemtdry with 
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few intermissions, and marking its chan^ng progress with fear¬ 
ful characters, leads on to the iron rule of Cromwell, the fatal 
period of the Penal Code, the protracted hostility of race and 
sect in a common country, and the destruction of the elements 
of Irish prosperity. At present, however, this was all in the 
depths of the future; in 1534, Earl Grerald for his many offences 
w'as arrest^ and imprisoned in the Tower; and there, happily 
for himself he died soon afterwards, transmitting to his son. 
Lord Thomas, then only twenty years of age, the perilous gran¬ 
deur of his inheritance. The period of his death was exactly 
that when^ Henry’s final breach with Rome had rent England 
into opposing factions, had roused the indignation of ^ain, and 
had given to the anti-English Normans and Celts in Ireland, a 
prospect of alliances abroad, and of a Catholic standard of trea¬ 
son at home. The young Earl -was unable to resist the vision 
of a rebellion, which, backed by Rome and Spain, should oxpel 
the heretic Tudor from Ireland, and should set up an orthodox 
Geraldine on a throne supported by the Pope and Charles V. 
He hurriedly denounced Henry at the Privy Council for his 
‘ heresy, lechery, and tyranny ; ’ collected a rude army of re¬ 
tainers and Celts, with which he swept the unresisting region of 
the Pale; and, having stained his hands with many cruelties, 
and perhaps with the blood of Archbishop Allen, he sate down 
to besiege Dublin. In the meantime couriers had been sent 
to the Pope and the Emperor, to give spiritual and secular 
aid to the cause; and the Earl of Desmond, true to t!ie Geraldine 
standard, spread the ilame of rebellion througli Cork and 
Limerick. But after some months’ delay, an English army was 
landed at Dublin, which forced the abandonment of the siege; 
the Earl of pssory attacked the rear of the rebel array; the 
great fortress, of Maynooth was taken by Skeffington; the ex¬ 
pected sails from Spain did not appear off DuDg&,rvan; atid 
the# emrl, harassed and menaced at all points, and deserted 
by the majority of liis followers, took refuge among the woods 
and morasses which formed the territory of his brother-in-law 
O’Connor Faly. Here, hunted as an outlaw, and with a price 
set on his head, he was preserved for a time by Celtic fidelity; 
but at4ength, seduced by the promises of the Privy Council in 
Dublin, be surrendered himself to his cousin Lord Leonard' 
Grey, under a pledge of safety, which was not ambiguous, 
although perhaps insufficiently precise. Very soon afterwards 
he was sent to, the Tower, where he seems to have been treated 
with ^ much severity, l^ough evidratly embarrassed by the 
promise of his deputy, Henry was not long in making up his 
mmd how to deal with hie captive. If capable of ascompre- 
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hensive policy, he wa^ stern and unrelenting in character, and 
especially reckless of obligations. He had seen his goyemment 
in Ireland defied by a Geraldine league, and the country swept 
by a cruel civil and religious war, which connected itself with 
his enemies abroad. He had felt how impossiHe it was to sub¬ 
due an island, where one famUy could unite against him a mass 
of chaotic forces, unfit for tnc arts of peace, if iqpipable of 
regular war. -The Geraldines were therefore to oe extinguished; 
and what was a deputy’s word in comparison to this advantage ? 
Accordingly he let loose liis power upon the hapless family; 
endeavoured to extirpate the name in the region of the Pale; 
and, having arrested all tlic brothers bf the late earl, he sent 
them to Tyburn with their unfortunate nephew, although two 
of them were undoubtedly innocent. A sweeping act of at¬ 
tainder was then passed against the race ; jfnd it is said that of 
the great house oJ' the Kildare Geraldines only two males were 
left alive — Gerald, the half-brother of the last earl, and Edward, 
his brother, who was in England during the rebellion.* 

* Mr. Froude. in his ‘ History of the Reign of Henry VIII.,’ has 
devoted a chapter to the ‘ Geraldines of Kildare ’ (vol. ii. chap. 8.), 
which is one of l.he most brilliant and novel ])ortions of his work; 
but we regret to add that it is as deficient in accuracy and fidelity as 
the other chapters to which we have recently given a more extended 
notice. In justice to Mr. Froude it should, however, be stated that 
Lord Kildare’s researches into his family history had not been made 
public at the time of the publication of the passages in question. 
The following are some of Ins mis-statements and exaggerations with 
respect to the Geraldines and their'rebellion : — 1. The name of the 
eighth Earl of luldare was not * Thomas ’ (Hist. p. 258.), hut * Ge- 
‘ raid.’ 2. Of ‘ murder ’ (Hist. p. 259.) in any reasonable sense he 
seems to have been innocent; and liis ‘ treason ’ was confined to a 
correspmidence with Perkin Warbeck. 3. He did not * return from 
* England a Knight of the Garter ’ (Hist. p. 259.); -that honour was 
conferred upon him in 1505, nine years after his return, on account 
of his services against Perkin Warbeck (see ‘Rymer’s F<sdera,’^r 
503.), and against the Irish chiefs under Ulick De Burgh at the great 
battle of Cnock Tuagh. 4. The letters said to have been written by 
Gerald, the ninth Earl of Kildare, to O’Neill and O’Carroll, were neither 
‘ intercepted,’ nor ' detected ’ (Hist. pp. 264-6.). Surrey, writing to 
Wolsey, only says that they had been forwarded by the Abbot of Mon- 
asterevan, and that he could not get at them (State PaperS) iL 33.) j 
and this personage, who, according to Mr. Froude, ‘of all living 
‘ Englishmen combined in the highest degree the necessary qualities of 
‘ soldier and statesman,’ does not scruple to advise that Kildim’s seerc 
tary should be tortured in the hope of obtaining them. Indeed, that 
they were either never found at all, or that they never bore a treasonable 
meaning, ^ay be inferred from a letter of Henry ta Surrey, in which 
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From tills time, though soon restored to. their title and Irish 
estates, the Earls of Kildare lose their place in Irish history; 

he expresses a resolution * to release the earl from wai'de,’ as there 
were ‘ noon evid^t testimonies against him ’ (State Papers, ii. 56.). 
0 . The only prom that Kildare participated, in 1523, in Desmond's 
conspiracy, is the Irish * Act of Att^der,’ 28 Hen. Ylll. c. i., cited 
by Mr. F:^oude (Hist. p. 267.). But, as early as 1524, this very 
charge against the earl was investigated by the Special Commission 
sent by the king to Dubhn for the purpose; who reported in favour 
of Kildare, and two months ai'terwards he was appointed Lord 
Deputy. 6. Mr. Froude adopts, as historically true, all the complaints 
of the £arl of Ossory (hdi calls him Ormonde incorrectly) against 
the Oeraldines ; but he does not notice the fact that Ossory was their 
inveterate enemy, and that as he had surrendered his earldom of 
Ormonde to the king, who subsequently bestowed it upon Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, he was pretly certain, in 1526-7, of finding in Henry a 
willing listener to any of his statements. 7. The *• Act of Attainder ’ 
is the only evidence that, in 1534, Kildare instigated his son’s re¬ 
bellion ; and, as in 1528 he had sufiered heavily for giving similar 
advice, we think that this statement should have been con'oborated, 
more especially if we remember that at this time the Earl was com¬ 
pletely in Henry’s power. 8. All historians agree in ascribing the cap¬ 
ture of Maynooth Castle to the treachery of Paruse, its castellan; Mr. 
Froude, ever anxious to glorify Henry VllL, attributes it solely to the 
efl'ects of the English cannon, on the range of which it appeared the 
royal artillerist * made some experiments.’ 9. Mr. Froude admits that 
Lord Thomas Fitz-Gerald surrendered to Lord Leonard Grey upon 
conditions (Hist. p. 304.), but ^he^ implies that the * traitor’ deMt 
with this nobleman only; whereas it is plain that he had obtained a 
pledge of ‘comfort’ from the Council (State Papers, ii. 275.), in 
virtue of which ‘ he had been allured ’ to yield *, and the monstrous 
plea' that Henry Ylll. was not bound by such a promise (Hist, 
p. 304.), though quite a commonplace in Mr. Fronde’s system of 
political ethics, and especially urged with reference to Jlie victims of 
the Pilgrimage of Grace (see Hist. vol. iii.), appears, in this in¬ 
stance, not to have occurred to the kingly casuist himself, for his 
detter to Sir William Skeffington (State Papers, ii. 275.) betrays 
an uneasy feding that it was not quite in accordance even with a 
Tudor conscience, to deal with his captive in a manner ‘ convenable 
‘ to his deservings.’ This scruple, however, was speedily removed 
by the plain-speaking of Audeley, * that the bludde of the Garroldes ’ 
ought ‘to be holy extinct;’ and by the cruel—Mr. Froude calls it 
‘the business-like’—counsel of Hoifblk,—‘the soldier andstates- 
‘ man,’ — ‘ quod defertur non aufertur,’ i.e. keep your prisoner'in an 
agony of suspense and hope, in order to redeem your plighted word, 
pd hang hiqi when he shall begin to think the bitterness of death 
ilpast. 10. The five undes of il^ni Thomas Elta-Gerald, who were 
^ slaughtered with him, pursuant to Chancellor Audeley’s sage 
advice, were not ‘ all impUcated in the insurrection ’ (Hist. p. 306.), 
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happily for themselves, they never united with the Desmonds 
in their contest with Elizabeth; and they are always found on 
the side of Eng^Iand in the protracted strife of the next century. 
Two or three times only, from 1540 to 1753, their fortunes are 
of historical interest; and, as they escaped prescription during 
this period, they illustrate the • truth of the remark, that those 
are happy whose annals pr€^|int few records. But the adven¬ 
tures of Gerald the eleventh Earl are interesting; and we wish 
that we could have* obtained more insight into his character, as 
it probably determined the fate of his family. At the bloody 
close of Earl Thomas’s rebellion, he was hurriedly conveyed * in 
' a basket ’ into the territory of the O’Connor Faly; and thence, 
through a long waste of forest and morass, he escaped into the 
Desmond dominions, where he was placed under the care of 
Lady Eleanor Fitz-Gerald, a sister of the jainth Earl, who was 
now the widow of the chief of the Macarthys. Here the young ^ 
lulus of a princely House — he was only in his twelfth year — 
became an object of fierce pursuit to the English Government, 
and a rallying point for the relics of the Irish rebellion. The 
letters of Cowley, of Ormonde, and of Brabazon, show how- 
important his capture appeared to Henry; how they felt' that 

* so long as this younge tray tour and his company were abrode, 

* we never should be in sccuritie hero; ’ and how, ‘ if once the 

* boy might be had,*the traytour’s power was nothing.’ On the 
other side, the Desmonds and the Irish clans beheld in the child 
a possible sovereign of Ireland, of a race that had given fearful 
pledges to rebellion, and that had gained the favour of foreign 
powers; and they formed a large confederacy to protect him, 
and perhaps to commence a new outbreak. This, however, 
unaided by foreign succour, soon melted away and disappeared; 
and in 1540, the youthful Gerald, accompanied only by three 
attendants, escaped to France,' convayed abord the shippe in a 

* small cocke, having on but a saffronyd shurtt, and bareheaded 

* lyke one of the wild Yresshe.’ He was received at the Cour^ 
of Francis I., and afterwards at that of Charles Y., still pur¬ 
sued by the unrelenting vengeance of Henry and by the fond 
regret of Celtic Ireland, * who,’ it was said, ‘ yf they might see 
‘ young Geroldes banner dysplayed, yf they should lose half their 

* substance, they would rejoice more at the same ihan other- 

* wyse to gain goodes.’ JBut though at the breaking out of the 

for Lord Leonard Grey expressly (State Papers, ii. 234.) com¬ 
mends the loyalty of two of them in 1535. But Tudor proscrip¬ 
tions were usually large in their sweep, and, as Mr. Froude says 
S(miewhere, ‘ made dean work.’ 
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war of 1545, Francis I. wished to make him a beacon of Irish 
rebellion, he was either too young or too wise for the perilous 
honour; and his youth was spent under the care of Reginald 
Pole, among the palaces of Rome, or his ancestral Florence. 
We may guess xv^hat lessons of treason or loyalty he must have 
learned from one who had seen his whole house fall beneath a 
Tudor’s axe, and yet was an archbi^op of that Tudor’s dau^ter; 
but it would appear that his Celtic associations were early for¬ 
gotten, and that he became an Englishman in tastes, policy, and 
rel^ion. 

On the death of Henry VIII. he came to England, and, 
probably owing to his connexion Avith Pole, rose in favour at 
the Court of Mary Tudor. He was restored to his title and 
lands in Ireland in 1554, and then revisited his native country; 
when — so run the Jbmals of the Pour Masters — * there was 

* great rejoicing throughout the greater part of Leath Mogha.’ 

‘ With him was O’Connor Paly, the husband of his sister*, Avho 

had given him shelter among the wastes of Geashill Avhen a 
fugitive, and whose heroic daughter, the Lady Margaret, had 
recently crossed the sea ‘ to obtain her father from the Queen’s 
‘ mercy,’ for he had been made a captive by Bellingham. She 
had succeeded, and in Kildare and the King’s county there 
was still great joy though they had lately been purged of 
Norman and Celt, * for it Avas thought that not one of the 

* descendants of the Earls of Kildare or of the O’Connors Paly 
‘would ever come to Ireland.’ It was not, however, till 1589, 
after Gerald had conformed to the established religion, and 
had proved to Elizabeth his loyalty to England, that the Act 
of Attainder was reversed, and his precedency was given to him. 
But, though once more head of the House of the Geraldines, he 
held through life n very different position from either of his 
immediate ancestors, as regards the Crown and tj^e nation of 
Ireland. He was no longer a feudal prince, but a courtier of 
Elizabeth; and in the strife Avhich was now raging between 
England and Ireland, he abandoned the standard of rebellion, 
and followed tibat of the conqueror. The selection was fortunate 
for himself, and although romance might delict to picture him 
at the head of his race in the great Desmond war of 1580, we 
think his choice was such as might have been expected, when we 
reflect upon the points at issue in the contest and upon his 
religion and recent, associations. 

* Halfrsister to the Lady Elizabeth Pitz-Gerald, who was daughter 
of Gerald, the ninth Earl, by his second wife, the L^J E. Grey, ai^ 
Avas the fdr Geraldine of Lord Surrey. Surrey’s verses about her 
are well known. 
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The Ireland of 1570*80 was very different from that which 
he had beheld in his youthful wanderings. Though for a short 
time Henry Vlll. had recurred to his original Irish policy^ the 
rude chaos of Norman and Celtic elements had refui^ to con* 
form to law and government, and thenceforth other processes 
were used against Ireland. From that time the ir6n flail of 
Talus was ever in the traintof the beneficent ArthegaJ. Bel¬ 
lingham had driven the O’Moores and O’Contors cmt of Leix 
and Oflaley, and had planted there the «town3 of Maryborough 
and Philipstown. St. Leger had penetrated into the Des¬ 
mond territories, and had received the homage of the great 
Earl, at his town of Kiliiiallock. B/ confiscation for alleged 
treasons, and by plunder through the fiction of surrenders of 
lands, which never were fully regranted, vast estates had been 
wrested from Norman and Celtic proprie1;pr3. Thus by force, 
by fraud, or through one*8idcd treaties, the power of the Crown 
of England had largely advanced,—into the wilds of Ulster 
among the O’Neills and O’Donncls, into the rocky fastnesses of 
Clare and Kerry, and even among the De Burghs in Connaught. 
The Pale had now spread out into twenty counties in which 
the Queen’s writs ran, and her judges held assizes. Much, no 
doubt, remained to be done, for as yet part of the country was 
unsubdued, and like the wrecks of the forest in the waste but 
recently cleared, the old Celtic laws and customs still obtained 
in many of the conquered districts. But the subjugation of 
Ireland liad rapidly progressed; and under a statute passed by 
Sir Edward Poynings at Drogheda, and two acts of Philip and 
Mary, which virtually made it a mere organ of the Crown, a 
Parliament occasionally sate in Dublin, very different from the 
feudal conventions of the Pale, and to a great extent filled with 
the Sovereign’s instruments. This assembly exercised a strong 
control over that part of the country now subject to English 
law; and it had recently al^olished the taxes of coyne and livery, 
which had been so great a source of feudal exaction. I^ius 
baffled by an ever-increasing power, Norman and Celtic Ireland 
had no alternative but to conspire in wild rebellions, or to sink 
beneath a stern despotism, out of which, however, a new life of 
order might have risen. And it is probable that ^is latter 
dumge would have occurred, though not without a period of ve¬ 
hement strife, had not, at the very crisis of Elieabeth’s rei^, a 
fresh element of disturbance intervened, whidi pnflonged and 
varied th6 original struggle. 

That element was the diflerence of religion, and all that in 
those days was involved in that diff^nce^ Through Acts 
of Six "Articles and Smithfield fires England had made lier 
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way to a purer faith, and the nation was now essentially Pro> 
testant But Ireland, sunk in turbulent an^hy, had rejected 
the dayspring: of the Beformation; and with the exception of 
some Anglo-Norman families she remained dewrted to Bo- 
manism. In Elizabeth’s reign the fierce war of the two»religions 
broke out; and England, placed at the head of the Protestant 
' powers, and with very little aid fr(!fe abroad, was assailed by all 
the forces tf Spfiin. In the long struggle, it was the fate of 
Ireland to be an important object to both the belligerents. She 
‘was the weak point of England; and England resolved to 
subdue her by such means as organised stren^h can oppose to 
anarchy, and, as hitherto, for forty years, had been employed 
with success. She was linked to Spain by the ties of a common 
faith and an ancient commerce; and Spain determined to use 
her as a place of arms 'against England. Each jiowcr was 
suificiently strong for its purpose. The policy of subjugating 
Ireland was recklessly pursued by the able lieutenants of Eliza¬ 
beth : they wrested millions of acres from their former possessors, 
and a stream of Anglo-Protestant colonists was poured into the 
island. At the same time Catholicism was excluded from 
citizenship and exposed to a degrading scries of disabilities; 
and a trophy of conquest and insult was raised upon the ruins 
of the ancient Church, in an alien and hostile Protestant 
establishment. The old Norman and Celtic races, proscribed 
by Sussex and Grey, plundwed by flocks of adventurers from 
across the "Channel, in view of the desecrated temples of their 
faith, and beset by the appeals of a ruined priesthood, began to 
forget their ancient feud in the common danger, and to stand 
up against England, aa Catholic Ireland, in alliance with Philip. 
On the dither sidewas England and the-Anglo-Protestant colony, 
together with a lumoHty of ^bo old Norman settlers, for the 
most part of-tbe establish^ Teli^n, — a power jresolved to 
pursue at. any diwtJ.a] steady policy of subjugation. Thus the 
,^ld strife in Irelaiid\betWj6en the Crown and a rude anarchy, 
’’intermingled yrkh,l)uf!tt.hetwemi No^ and Colt, had deepened 
into a war of two nationa^hud two faiths, in which England and 
the Protestaoi. Irish were in a league for conquest, and the 
rest of IrelaiOyd^relyiug on foreign aid, fought fiercely for exist¬ 
ence and^ligioi^' r" 

Earl Gerald M^ed on this scene of strife with the eye • of 
a Protestanf iiobls of Elizabeth, and his part was taken 
and steadily pursued. Once or twice, indeed, on* account 
of'his Norman and Celdc connexions, he fell under the sus- 
'pMon of Elizabeth’s dopuUes; and we are that in 1580 
‘ins son Lord Offaley tdbk refuge among his’ kinsmen the 
O’Connofis, * who were ready to rise in arms in his favour.* 
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> But in all real crisis of ite war, be waa ihe faithful soldier 
and servant ef the Crown: he joined in * hosting agaiiiBt his 

* cousin Shane0*^6ill;’ levied Ms power ‘against-the broken 

* septs of Xje^ and Offalej;’ was at tile ^sastous ddmidk'pf 
Gkonialierleidsted the Spanish invasion^t Smerwick, to loa^ 
xmenbe^ fbr the cruel slauahteu of the inWdcns t and, in the 
second great peril of the Geraldhie race, when the vast ^mahii 
of the Desmonds were tom^from them, ao^ tl^ last Ead of ihe 
house was driven*out a wanderer, he fast to the side ec 
England. He.died in 1585, and left two sons behind him, wh<^ 
respectively enjoyed their &ther*s honours, and followed in hij^ 
footst^: they fought against Hugh O’Neill, in his ^eat 
rebellion, and died in the service of the Caown. At the close ^ 
of the axteenth centuty, the House of Hildare, no loi:^er‘ 
dreaming of feudal independence or of allying its^ to Cdtic 
Boman Catholics, was represented by a line of Protestant 
Anglo-Irish nobles, better knqwA in the masques and revels of 
the great Queen than among their castles of Maynooth and 
Kilkea. 


Wc'mnst pass rapidly over the next forty years. The line 
of Gerald^ the eleventh Earl, terminated ddth his. two sens,' and 
the House of Kildare was continued throu^ the isroe of Lord 
Edward Fitz-Gerald, the third son of the ninth Earl. Lord 
Edward was a child in Engkmd dtmng the rebellion Earl 
Thomas; and he and his descendants became. Anglo-Irish wad 
Protestant courtiers connected with EnglandnJby nfarrih^'tmd 
education. In 1638,'his 'grandson/lsNi^rge had Ibr eome time 
held the title and mrlsh^^S^es, and mm ve^ prominent 
political position ; ^ far,, besides it "prefer JSarl of 

Ireland, he had^marr^ 

‘ great Earl of Cork.* open-"' 

ing; dark even in casroos, 

‘ipsa'‘pace sasvnm.* ^^In in 

Dublin, at the4ie%d of ^lump^, 

def^mined to ev^^ the^ipi^natj^ tq^py '#wn*the 

dagon of Popery in Irefend, to i^ni^ ita^i^ortisiippers br ^ 
mmhtaineiro, dbd to plant Englisn Ptantatiaiai«w#.«ongiitered 

countryi The sweep of thairdestroyin^^# tho 

ruins of many a dismantlecf castle,i4n siw^'^lutki^cf fowin^ 
now'utt^ly blotto out, and in the naamsi^^i^ a Bmon 
family, thickly sown over the Irkivsml'amongmditniw 
and etSl marked by the peasant’l^ditiike a#> C^Q|i9W€&m . Tfe 
great majority pf the ^glo-ProtmtantccdOBiats burned^ blf .to 

.• "*-" " ifc ti^umpBipver 

Ae^’iE^^tvawd 

f ? ' ' ■ ‘ik* 

‘A- ^ 


^e ranks of the invading army, and 
thh a^' anciewt faith of Ire 

Ifo. ocxx.' * ‘ ^ 
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Catholic forces resisted for a moment:^ but remstance was in 
rain against army badced by a|l the strength of England, led 
by the conquering genius of Gromwdl^ and filled with the 
veterans of Kaseby and.lVIarston Moor, i^urst for spoil and iu> 
spired wirii fani^eism. A year completed such a subjugation as 
Ireland had never seen: jdie Purihm sword waved, over a deso- 
* lated land, in which a terrible work had been wrought on the 
foes of the diord^ and-royalists and CathdLics, Hke the Amorites 
of old, ^ had been placed under ploughs and harrows of iron. 
After war came a whcdesale confiacaticm, which transferred 
about one third of the soU from the hands of cavalier and Catholic 
to those of captmns and colonels of the Ironsides; and the 
.mass of the narivecopulation, cruriied down, outlawed, and in¬ 
sulted, were nu^ heweia of wood and drawers of water for their 
enemies. This state pf tfdand is thus described by a contem¬ 
porary : * I can compare it to nothing better than the flinging the 

* reward,'mi the death of a d^, among a pack of bounds, \mere 
< eveiy one pulls and tears where he can for himself.’ 

Perilous and peculiar was the position held by George, 
Eiul o£ Kildare, in that terrible time. He was a great Irish 
nobleman, and thus, though a Protestant and a cavalier, he did 
not escape the levelling despotism of Wentworth, who sent 
him to prison for opposing the inquiry into defective titles. As 
a loyalist he was distrust^ by the. Parliament and the Puritans 
of England; and although he remained throughout the war op- 
pO|ed to the confederate Catholics, and as late as 1647 was in. 
arms against them, he wbs Instantly deprived of all his commands 
by Cromwel|, and he lopt several in the course of the in¬ 

vasion. On the other hiwd, though a Geraldine, he was a Pro¬ 
testant: and so in. tire conifederMes met at Multi- 

famham, he was, in<dttd^ in>mpir general proscription, as one 
*^ho, though aimkint nojfility^ to conQ^rm to the 

* Ca^olic feli^^V tni ip 16^7 his fortress of Maynooth, 

which hati survived YIM., was pillaged 

and-disBoumtled.hy^tiiteflgUi. '^ntiyp^ jpibugh m^blved in this chaos 

' of peril, the House'* of jpCii^are e8ca{)ed better th&n most- of 
the rqyabst; hippies; »d ^en the waves of the ddluge suh- 
ride^^ke ij^^astoratii^'^oi^d it still j^lanted in the la^, still 
spreading far |X>peB8^eui, vend'still sending forth a scion, 

devoted to tl^ojC^S^reh of England and the Crown. 

In the years which followed the Kestoration, 

them is nothing riemaarkable in%ie annals of the House of Kil- 
dai^^. In 1661,.Wentworth, the seventeenth Eprl, was made a 
c^^Pssloner tor. carry opt the act of s^tlement; but we have no 
of asc^oinuig.^ vieira whh .regard, to that sanction of 
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Cromwell*s confiscations. His son John, was «.'Protestant 
courtier of Charles the Second; and appear# to hate'his 
life in England, where possibly he joined in the dissipa¬ 

tions of 'V^tehall, for in 1692 he procured an act for the sale 
of Adare — a .part of the andent feudal signory. Hisestntea 
were sequestrated by James’s Parliainent, when once more, in the 
name of the House of Stuart, CathoUc Irelapd rose in arms, 
against the Protestant colony, once morejnipported by thte forces 
of England; but lie seems to have taken no part in the strife; 
and the House of Ealdare was represented in it by his unde, 
the Honourable Bobert Fitz-Gerald, who took an active part 
in maintaining the tranquillity of Dublin when the news of the 
Battle of the Boyne reach^ the cily. The judicious, and 
energetic conduct of this eminent man).|it a crids which had in¬ 
flamed the passions of both' the extreme parties, is another 
proof that the true friends of Irel^d are not those who are to 
be found in the fimt ranks of her contending factions, but 
those who labour to compose their differences. How different 
might have been the destiny of Ireland, if, in the cruel s^Sfe 
that at this time raged along the ghastly ramparts of Limerick 
and Londonderry, and upon the bloody fields of Aghrim and 
Dohore, she h^ posses^ many such men as Bobert Fitz¬ 
Gerald, to mitigate alike the triumph and the defeat, and to 
abridge a long period of general de^^atlon! 

During the period between 1689 and 1753, the ^ House of 
Kildare flourished through two genemtionB of Uoble adhereiits 
of the Great Bevolutiem. In 1753 thelieed of the House was 
James, the twentieth Earl, a man .of Character and most 

amiable disposition, a^omejl .by naaay tidentss and accomplirili- 
ments. His lot^wUs cast'uponu peri^ lus’countiy’s history, 
when she sate in darkness and afaadcw 6 f death; but wheq, 
as yet scarce breaking above jthe. horLmn, the day-epring of 
freedom was about to,^ visit, her. - The B^oMtioU of 16889 so 
glorious to Ei^laad, had l;»eeu ruinous"tq Ireland in main, 
respects, though at length sHe'Ids felt fhC’^advanl^e of if. *It 
had repeated the slaugnt^s ahd cc^fi^ifions of Crcnnwdil, and 
hful deepened and widened the chs^ j^StweeU 
Catholic Ireland. It had Juimensely mCTeased me p 6 wer of 
the English Parliament, and tj^'lliid pess^ severely on the 
Irish Protestants, without redr^ing a siDg|e:'iifr61eg.of the sfdb- 
jugated nation. And' it bad hipn follow^ *hy 4 TOnal c^e; 
against Catholic Ireland which excluded a people evexjf 
franchise, office, and learned profession, y^lac^ h ban Upon.:^' 
exercise of their religion, forbade the education of their <Mdl^ 
interfered with the management of miy lands lemtuning to' tfaeni'. 
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prohibited their acquiring an acre of freehold eetate, and» pene* 
trating into the recesses of domestic life, made children spies on 
parents, and parents spies on diildren/ How evil were the 
resnlts of this two>fold injiiatice/ihoiigh very different in the 
degrees of wrohg, the first thir^ years of the eighteenth cen* 
tury fnl^ attest In the fine language of the late Mr. Shell, 

* the Ii^ Protestants knelt to En^and on the neck (ff 

* Cathtdic^rela^d.* By the tiadh of George the First, they 
itere placed in legisl^ve dejaendencq on^ England. They 
sluaed the evil effects of a series of statutes which excluded 
Irdand from foreign and cdonial commerce, from the free ex¬ 
port of hmr own pz^noe^ frtnn the i^t of dealing in hmr chief 
mannfactures, from the benefits of uie Act of Navigation, and 
from the prh^ege of purchase in her natural markets. They 
had a Parliament after the fashion of Ihigland, but it was a 
wretdied parody of that of Westminster; for, by a stnuned 
constructimi of P<^mngs’ Statute, the King and Council in 
E^and could initiate aU its measnres, and left it only tiie 
i%ht <ff veto; its Honse of Lords had no judicial authority, add 
its House of Commons was made up of nominees of the Crown^ 
or of those of an absentee or dependent nobility, who w^ 
deeted by a narrow Protestant constituency, and holding their 
sestions for the Sovereign’s life, were uncontroU^ by any 
public opinion. And thus reduced to insignificance in the 
State, the Protestants of Itdand experience the fate oS a 
col<mial oligarchy, entirely subject to the mother country, and 
deriving no support from the masses beneath them. They 
gradually lost their civil and social importance; were governed 
through En^and by Englishmen, Were*]!%gularly excluded from 
till important offices, and sedud^ .^mong the territories their 
ancestors had w<m, they degenerated fov the most part into an' in¬ 
solent and oncultivated caste. In exchange, however^ for the loss 
(ff,their natural potition, they retained tiie ignoble, and now 
isnpTofitable, monopoly of tyrannising over the Popish enemy, of 
inlultihg the few tdics of the Sarsfields and the O’Neills at 
^dbunly^ meetings, sestiens^ and assixes^ and of presting down the 
yoke of a monstrous hpnc^ge upon the andent Celtic population. 

As for Cathdio li^tisnd at tins period, it was formall^.outr 
lawed in all tise reiatioql^ life, and had sunk down in 
hopeless and zniseroMe aerritad^ The war of 1688 had effiieed 
any lingering diffetehoe betfiMn the (^latiiolios of the Pi^ and 
those of the ^in^e''Iriebi’ tWthe Benal Code was iidpattial in 
oppressing the two races. Its terrors made a fisw fHoselytee, 
religiousmtol^nnee eeorns aconvert, and titolrish Gatbdics 
who conformed to the dominant faith were Hiktipitied like the 
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Nuoyo CiirUtiaiiOB of Spain. The boMer epirifs among them, of 
either race, preferred the chances of exile abroad to the certainty 
of humiliation at home; and occasionally, at the head a 
fmthful following,^ tiiey api>eared at.any court or camp in- Eu¬ 
rope that wanted'recruits against Protestant England Pnder . 
the lilied flag of the house of Bourbon they avenged their 
wrongs upon, the retreating host of Landen, upon the victorious 
squadrons of Marlborough at Blenheim, and ftpon the reeling 
cmumn at Fontencfy. They were to be*found in the cabinet (S* 
AU^roni, under the standards of Spain in the last century, at 
the head of raiments ofAustria aid Bussia, * ale^ays flu^ul,* * 
as their banners named them, to the foes of England, extorting 
from George the Second at Dettingen a bitter tribute to their 
valour; and however isolated or separated from each other, to 
be known by a lasting freemasonry of hatred! The few of 
them that remained were involved in the general fate; and the 
people of Catholic Ireland, deprived of their- natural leadms, 
shut out from the pale of the British; constitution, and trampled 
on by an alien oligarchy of invaders, settled down upon the Wd 
they had once possessed, or betook themselves to a precarious 
commerce, with few hopes but that afforded by their persecuted 
faith, with a barbarous agriculture as their principal pnrsiut — 
a numerous and degraded helotry, .whom Swift compared to 
‘ Irish swine.’ 

Towards the middle of the last century, however, there were 
rigns of a change in this general degradation. Miserable as the 
government of Ireland 1^ been, the cessation from war, the 
establishment of law, and the abseoce of violence and spoliation, 
had made her condition very different from that which it,had' 
been in 1688. The increase of wealth among the Irish jPro^ 
testants, the ideas of civil rights they necessarily acquired from 
the sight of the settled freedom of England, and the enli^texi- 
ment caused by the spr^ of education, gradually created ampng 
them a party m opposition to the rule of the English Cabinet 
in Ireland. When, to use the words of Edmund Burke, *1he 
* English in Irdand had become domiciliated, and began to re¬ 
-collect .they had a . country,’it almost fpllowed that an Xririi' 
party would array itself agm^ the domineering En^igh officials 
who held a monopoly of placet nud power m Ireland^ The 
signs of this party first appeared as early as I724r5i.when Sgrift 
aroused a resistance to England^ the aflhir of Wood^s patent 
for coining. But it was undeveloped till 1749, when the struggle 

' . .... — --- 

« < .Semper et ubkamque fidetes ’ was.ffie motto, upou.tlie standards 
of the Irish Bjri^e.. • . 
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of Lucas with Lord HarriogtoDy with regard to the franchises 
of the Dublin corporation, and the strong public feeling that 
struggle excited, revealed its power and Anti-Eogiyi t^encies. 
From this time it gathered into its ranks sevend of the chieis 
of the Protestant £nsh aristocracy; it established itself iirxnly 
in the Iririi Parliament; and became known as tja|||natriot’ 
Irish party, in opposition to the government or * ’ in* 

terest. At firsts true to the principles of the BevojEJ^, 
which, indeed, it was 'the posthumous of&prmg, it dipM^ the 
daim of Catholic Ireland to any social or pditical amelioration; 
and confined its objects to the emancipation of the Irish Pro> 
testants from political bondage and etmimercial restraii ^ j ^ ^te 
earlier leaders, Lucas, Boyle and M^ne, seem neverjj|^^||9ll^ 
thought that within tWr country there eristed an anG|p|Kf*y6ce, 
kept down in servitude, whose aid might have given; ipjpit to 
thm struggle for independence; and hence, to the>wise 4 |jpf that 
race, they appeared a petulant clique in a tyrant ojhg^chy. 

* Those boasters, the Whigs of Irdand, are in search of liberty 

* just w Herod was of Christ, to crush it in its infancy,* was 
the unjust taunt, in 1749, of one of the founders of the first 
Catholic Assoriation. But the advocacy of just principles of go¬ 
vernment, the gradual decay of intolerant opinions, and the sense 
of its weakness without popular support, slowly.led the patriotic 
party in Ireland to extend assistance to the fallen Catholic 
nidion, and to claim for it some of the rights of British sub¬ 
jects, . The increase of the Catholics in numbers, and in wealth, 
contributed to this tardy result, and at. length the descendant 

the Bevolutiua approached its victim, and sought to bring 
it within the sanctuary of the British constitution. Towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, the successors of the men 
who at first had only striven for Ihe rights of an Irish sect, con¬ 
stituted the modem Whig party of Ireland, and, in ailijt^ice with 
Fox, Bheridan, and Burke, they redeemed the debt due from 
ancestral bigotry, by a noble stru^le for Catholic emancipation 
against the intolerance of a king and an empim. Even in the 
corrupt and feeble Parliament of Ireland that party, bright with 
iUostiioaB namee, and at length substituting for,the Purtei 
principles of the Hevolution Sie nobler principle enunciated by 
Urattan, *^t the Irish Pu^testant could never be fi^, until 


* the' Irish Catholic ehould cease to be a slave,* bad gained for 
Calb(^ Ireland the right of possessing property In., peace, 
the xjight of acquiring property of any dieseriptiou, end the 
of votiag fire members of .Parliament That party, 
’'yweared to the Imperial Parliaaienf coaleaced ^naturally 
;#widi the. great Wing party of .England, and fiarj^nearly thirty 
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years the august alliance fou^t the arduouB battle of Catholic 
Ireland against a powerful and vehement opposidon. To that 
cause a generation of British and Irish statesmen sacrificed every 
reward of a just ambition, and every prospeot of power and 
place: but, althoiigh it was not their fortune to give Catholic 
Ireland the full fruition of civil and religious freedom,—although 
this triumph is due in part to herself, and in part to the graceless* 
concessions of her foes,— Catholic Ireland should ^ever forget 
what she owes to that noble list of^ disinterested men who, 
extending the principles of the Bevolution to a race long thought 
unworthy to receive them, and really establishing the faitli of 
their ancestors while seexning to act against its precepts, were 
at least her conductors to the promis^ laud through a long 
wilderness of trial and privation. 

It is the just boast of the Kildare Gresaldines, that they have 
always belonged to this Irish section of the Whig party.' James, 
£arl of Kildare, was its principal leader in 1753. He had liad 
a large experience of parliamentary life, liaving sate in the 
Irish House of Commons from 1741 to 1744, and having ob¬ 
tained a seat in the English House of Peers in 1747. He was 
besides the brother-in-law of Henry Fox, and had acquired a 
large and merited popularity from the kindliness of his manners 
and disposition. It was in 1753 that the Irish patriot party 
began its first real struggle with the English interest in Ireland. 
Four years before, the Irish House of Commons hod omitted 
to insert in the preamble of a bill for appropriating a surplus to 
the national debt that the assent of the Crown had been pre¬ 
viously obtained. The Privy Council in England insisted on 
the insertion: but although, as Mr. Ilallam observes, there 
ought to have been no doubt as to the control of a House of 
Cmnmons over a surplus, the Irish Commons passed the altered 
bill without a word of complamt. In 1753, however, the same 
amendment was attempted in a money bill of the same descrip¬ 
tion; and the patriot Irish party, now firmly'orgamsc^ ^d 
supported by many of the Xnsh nobility, broke out into*a ve¬ 
hement opposition. The leaders of the English interest at the 
time were Geoige Stone, the Primate, once Bishop of Herry, 
and Lord George SackviUe, the Chi^ Secretary, son of the 
Duke of Dorset, who afterwands^acquired au nnenviable noto¬ 
riety. Stone was kziown to possess a violent temper, and was 
suspected of the most execrable vices; and Lord Ghsorge was 
young, and overbearmg in his language; On the qriier hand, 
the leaders cd* the Irish Whigs were tlm il^arl id’E^Udare, Boyle, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, and Anthohy-^Mafoae, • 
all of recognised talents and proloray. The momenta was 
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ihns favonrable for opposition; and a 6erce struggle upon the 
point at issue was maintained between the contending parties. 
At length the cause of constitutipnal right was successful; the 
Irish House of Commons was .pmmitted to appropriate its sur¬ 
plus, and a blow was given to ‘ the English interest in Ireland 
from which it never entirely recovered.. For Ibough the subject 
' of dispute was not very momentous, it broi^ht to a head the 
various dements df discontent which had been at work in Pro¬ 
testant Ireland, and it revealed the strength oPthe patriot party. 
Nor were its immediate consequeimes unimportant. The power 
of the Irish House of Commons was ^ greatly increased that 
the value of a seat in it was suddenly,-trebled, and the cunning 
and practised Bubb Dodington seems to have feared that it 
would declare its independence. The leaders of the patriotic 
party became so poweiful that the Crown was imable to resist 
them. In 1755 the Lord Lieutenant was recalled, mid the 
name of Primate Btone was struck from the list of the Privy 
Council. The spirit of Protestant Ireland was thoroughly 
aroused, and displayed itself in various violent demonstrations; 
and. the year 1753 was long remembered by the Irish Whigs as 
the commencement of their political existence. 

The Earl of Kildare gained great popularity in Ireland for 
having led the Whigs in this opposition to England. In 1753 
he addressed a memorial to Geoige II. on the subject, which 
^ves a clear account of the system of misgovemment in Ireland 
under a packed Parliament, and * a duumvirate like Straffed 
* and Laud.’ For this he incurred the vehement censure of 
Government, and the Lord Lieutenant angrily wrote to the 
Primate, that but for its mildness such an act might have been 
full of danger. Lord Kildare tells us with just pride how bis 
ancestor became the idol of Protestant Ireland on this occasion; 
how on the 16th of November, 1753, he was an hour msAing his 
way through the rimuting crowds from Collide Green to Kil¬ 
dare tiouse; and how a xqedal was struck as a record of me¬ 
morial, on which, the Earl was represented as guarding a heap 
of mon^ from a band, with the motto, * Touch not, says Kil- 
^dare.’ But though be rmnained a short, time in disgrace at 
St.. Jameses, he was txuirie; Lord Justice in 1756, and he sob" 
eequently. ^led several ilmportant o£6ces in .^e State* .In 1761 
he exchanged his, earldom for a^marquisate;, and., in 1766 ,he 
beea^ the first l)ake of Leinst^; but, through ^ thet-.phsMs 
of Irish polilioB he steadily continued at the h w of the pa^t 
. We have-not, however, been able.to ascertai^hw views 
upon setteml^ ^qiifiBtions of public J^pa^tanoe wlnuhv^ere dis- 
onaiPed in^lrwid in- the. seveitain IStars after 1753; and can 
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only conjecture that, with regard to the. fir A protest which in 
1757 Catholic Ireland made against the Penal' Code ; with re¬ 
gard to Mr. Mason’s bill in 1763, to enable Papiste to lend 
money on mortgage;—and with regard to Lucas’s two bfils in 
the same year, to limit the duration of Parliaments to seven 
years, and to reduce the pensions on the Irish e8taldiBhment~ 
he was probably on the ade of justice and good government. 

We see him, however, more plainly in 1771* still ht the head 
of the Irish Whig'party, in a crisis ofVnuch importance at the 
time, but now remembered chiefly from the sketches of Bara- 
tariana. During the period between 1753 and 1767, the Parlia¬ 
ment of Ireland had acquired a sigmficance unknown in the 
first fifty years of the century. The House of Peers had in¬ 
creased in wealth and numbers, and had derived strength from 
the growing importance of the nation. The House of Commons 
had ceased to be an echo of tke Castle; the English'interest in 
it had become very small, and it had a really independent party. 
But the power of the Whig aristocracy had increased within 
it; they had the nomination of many of its members, and, al¬ 
though it had been of real use to Protestant Ireland, it w'as full 
of the various weaknesses and corruptions inseparable from a 
large assembly not responsible to the people. ' It was just at 
this time that, upon the fall of the Bockingham Whigs in Eng¬ 
land, George the Third put together that e^tion of * the king’s 
‘friends,’ which, beginning under the nominal presidency of 
Chatham, maintained under different forms a long life of igno¬ 
miny. The object of this coalition was to break down the 
influence of the Whig families everywhere, and to illustrate the ' 
rule of a patriot king, by governing without r^ard to ^7 
bribery and intimidation. Accordingly in Ireland, as in Eng¬ 
land, it set about its work; and in 1767 it made Lord Towns- 
bend its Lord Lieutenant. This, nobleman, the Sancho of Bara- 
tariana, was naturally an amiable and convivial soldier; bu{ he 
proved himself an efficient agent in carrying out his employer’^ 
objects. He detached their flowers from the Whigs by whole¬ 
sale corruption, restored an Englirii interest in Cdll^ Green, 
and, in a short time, could boast of the obs^uiouseess of the 
Irish Parliament. And when the patriotic Irish puiy had thus 
been weakened,^ he revealed the true nature ct ^one of ‘the 
‘ king’s friends^ hy such an attack upon the parliamentary 
constitution of Ifmimd as had not been atf^ptra for a itnig 
period. '" ' ■ ' 

Accordin^yin 1769, under colour of fhe ^Idstirtuie of >@ir ' 
Edward Poynings, Lord Townshend caused a incRaey%i& tol^ 
introduce into the Irish House of Commons, WMm bid 
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ghiAted with the King in council in England under a certificate 
of the Irish Privy Council. Such a step was undoubtedly 
within the law^ for tbe right of the King in council to initiate 
all Irish legisktion. had long been declared tbe import of the 
statute; but it seems to have been without a precedent, and it 
struck at the highest pivilege of a House of Commons. After 
a debate which revealed the new-bcun strength of the English 
interest, the Iz&h Commons threw out the Bill upon the 
•grounds ‘that it had not 'arisen in their Houseand it is cer¬ 
tain that this course was quite constitutional, since no construc¬ 
tion of Sir Edward Poynihgs’ statute had ever dejwived them 
of the tight to a veto. * But the vdte excited the greatest in¬ 
dignation at the Castle because it had assigned the reason of the 
rejection; and Lord Townshend and the House of Commons 
were brought at once into collision. Following the evil, but 
not uncongenial example of Strtfibrd, he attempted to |fiace a 
protest against the vote upon the Commons* Journals, but the 
House was not yet in a fitting temper for submission. He 
recorded his protest, however, upon the Journals of the House 
of Lords, though not without a spirited counter-protest from 
some of the peers, and immediately afterwards he prorc^ued 
ihe Parliament for two years. The interval was spent by the 
Lord Lieutenant in corrupting the House of Commons to such 
an extent as Ireland had hitherto never seen, and by the Whigs 
in organising a resistance to the torrent of bribery. In this 
service the Duke of Leinster greatly distinguished himself; and 
for it he is affectionately mentioned in Baratariana as 

‘ Brave Leinster, our patron, whom nought can afi'righC 

The unscrupulous agencies, however, brought to besu: upon a 
Senate that had no real dependence upon the people, that was 
bitterly characterised at this time as ‘existing by charter of 
‘ sqbmission, and annihilated as soon as it became the servant of 
‘the public,* were too powerful for the Whig party. In 1771 a 
foAnal vote of the Irish Parliament gave a direct sanction to all 
Lord Town8hend*s conduct, and, in the words of a contemporary 
observer, ‘ the Parliament of Ireland became as obsequious as 
‘that.of England^*. The vote of 1771, however, was imrne- 
^tely followed by a protest from the Duke of Leinster and 
sixteen other peers, against the continuance of *Lbrd Townshend 
in office; wd Ponsouby, the Speaker of ^ House of Cotxuuons, 
resigned his place, to ^e great regret of all parties. 

■*’ This was the last public act of the first Duke of Leinster. 

> did not live to see his party revive ^uder the rule of Lord 
^Mmrth; and, gathering strei^th firom Eaghuid*e weakness at the 
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dose of tbe American war, extort freedom of oonmierce and of 
le^lation for Ireland. He did not witness the first alliance of 
the Irish Whigs with Catholic Ireland, nor the first relaxation 
of the Penal Code. He did not behold the brief and delusive 
glory of his country under an independent legislature, nor 
mourn over its auspicious eclipse at the Union. He died in 
1773, still in the vigour of life, transmitting his title and Estates* 
to his son, and thence to a grandson, who s^U adheres to the 
political £uth of his wcestor, and fitly ^^presents his illustrious 
House. This volume doses with the life of the first Duke, and 
we shall not attempt to outrun its, limits. But we ooidd have 
wished to have said something of the«seoond Duke of Leinster, 
the friend of Fox and Grattan—the leader of the Irish Whigs — 
the enlightened supporter of Catholic Fmandpation and B^nn 
—the tried and steadfast servant of his King in evil days, when 
loyalty in the Head of the Geraldines involved a crud saicrifice 
of personal affection. And we could have wished to have added 
a word upon the brilliant valour, the heroic nature, and the 
many accomplishments of the ill-fated Lord Edward Fitz-Gerald, 
whom, in the blinding chaos of a revolutionary time, the aspect 
of his country's accumulated wrongs, and a wild but disimterested 
desire to remove them, hurried along the dark path that leads 
to anarchy and ruin. * Nos vero taceamus de istis ne augeamus 
*dohrem;'* and, thanking Lord Kildare for this interesting 
work, we commend it cordially to our readers. 
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Aat, VII. — on flower and Hte Homeric Age, By the 

Bf^ht Hoti. W. B. Glaimtons:, D.C.L., htP. for the 

University of Oxford. 3 vob. Oxford: 1858. ‘ 

* *•»■’*'* 

' jj^F the e^ted obBraoter and position of the emment man who 
mrSn iheSe volumes to the public render it extremely 
diffio^t for the mtic to*deal with them as bebomes the import¬ 
ance of the task, that difficulty is incalculably increased by 
the.peculiar nature of the work itsdt A more attractive 
composition, on the <me hand, so far >a8 taste and feeling ai^e 
concerned; one more unsac^faetory, on the other, as a cxiticid 
essay, the product of accurate learning; it is scarcdy possible 
to imagine. Under the ffirst point of view, the volumes well 
deserve the ^eat admiration, not to say enthusiasm, which th^ 
have exciteC especially among younger and fresher readers; 
bttt^ in their learned aspect, we cannot r^ard them as anything' 
moQuments of ingenuity wastefolly expended; and, as -nsuu 
in such cases and wi^ such writers, the cleverest parts jaie pre¬ 
cisely the most unconvincing. 

JPor what to us appear the greatest defects of the work^ 
are most evid^tly the products of the writer’s own peculiar 
turn«and temper. We do not, therefore, epeak here of such 
imf^fections as result from mere inadequacy of execution. 
It is easy to show, what most readers will soon ascertain 
without need of proof, that tlie work is a great deal too 
long; that its lengthiness is mther the result -of hasty work¬ 
manship than of • fulness of erudition, the author having 
evidenuy bestowed' much pains on ports, vmry little on the 
finish of the whole; that repetitions and contradictions abound 
to the most peiplexing extent. These are the comidbn defects 
of a,, writer deeply buried in other employments, who con¬ 
secrates the mere moments of his leisure to the worship of a 
jeakfus idol, which requires, and deserves, years exdoeive 
study. To solve riie great Homeric problems may require 
faculties far inferior to mose of a Gladstone, but it demands the 
exclusive devotion -IhosC faculties. But of imperfectious of 
this dass, having cm adverted to them, we sa^ no more. We 
turn to those qimties whidi are, as we have saidw oharaotexiriic 
of the author, —^ eleinmits both ^ his strength ana his weakness 
~^fais fieiy rhetoric, his' cri^vating^eixthuriarii^ Iris nobleness 
ana ferity ^ flight, oomIriiMdirim* an innate teitdeucy to the 
Bo^isrieal mizeasoning; atld,'rii Sorife have vuspedtedv with that 
laojcd defioieair^in she whldi makaa him 
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throngbout rather collect truths by induction, than conceive 
and realise them; rather arrive, by more or less subtle reason¬ 
ings at more or less plausible conclusions, than embody great 
perceptions with that power of divination wbh^ constitutes, the 
genius of a Niebuhr or a Gibbon. 

If we were to analyse the general, though unsifted, notions 
which the majority of soholarlike Englishmen at the pseseitt * 
day entertain of the text of Homer, we sholild pft>babl;|P '’find 
them reducible into something like thU shape: That the great 
German onslaught on the integrity of the texf^ conducted by 
Wolf, Hermann, Lachmann, and the other mitical champions 
of the last generation, has failed; bat ftdled less because the 
strength of the fortress has become more manilest, than because 
many weak demonstrations of the assailing force have been suc¬ 
cessfully repulsed. The unity oi each poem remains the most 
probable supposition, and commands the most general assent. 
The common authorship of both is a proportion less generally 
accepted; yet still the inclination of most students would be in 
favour of it. ^ut beyond this, Homeric orthodoxy in general 
does not go. Few of us are disposed to &ce the array of ex¬ 
ternal evidence which proclaims that the text was handed down 
in fragments from remote antiquity; that those fragments 
were cast and recast, stitched together, unstitched agmn, handled 
by uncritical and unscrupulous compilers in every possible way; 
that in the best age of Greece there were many received texts 
of the poet—many manusmripts distinguished by the name of 
particular cities; the amount of variation whi(di.they may have 
exhibited being now wholly undisco verable. Few can shut their 
eyes to the fact that the internal texture of the poems cor¬ 
responds exactly with what external tradition would lead us to 
expect; that they are full of startling omissions, apparent inter¬ 
polations, insoluble contradictions, and occasion^ inctasequenee 
of plan and motive. And we hold it a fit exercise the 
critical faculty, though a very difficult one^ to try to * divaricate 
^ true, from false, anu to mark, at Iq^st as probable^ , whaf we 
* conceive to be un-Homeric, interpolated, or altered.*' 

' Examining a little closer, we find that the view taken of the 
controveiay respeetiug Homeric unity mamly depends on the 
starting point from which men set oi^,: whetlmr timy oonoeive 
the enua prohan^i to lie on the side wlpoh.denies •the or 
that -which amrms it The.former.. was received: view in 

times when criticism was yoo]^ and esise^asa*. Jt waa^tai^y 
assnmed that there was no ffiflemnee. in tide Mpeot dietirfa 
Homw and other writers; ibat the 

evidence, was always in. 4Voar of^tne remtiviid text^ wi^t^hat 
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arguments to the contrary, from internal cvidencci laboured 
under the disadyantage arising from that presumption. It 
was Bentley, we suspect, who first clearly saw that the pre¬ 
sumption was the other way. If there were no internal evi¬ 
dence in the case—if the whole question turned oniracfirional au¬ 
thority—we could have no confidence whatever in the received 
' text; for the uniform tale told by antiquity is, that the H(»neric 
poems werd colle(h:ed and put together by rhapsodists, who were 
reputhd far from scrupfilras in their mode 6f performing the 
taw. Under such drcumstances, as Professor Blackie strongly 
puts it, *if they had not been pieced, it would be nothmg 
* short of miraculous.* ^erefore the internal ailments in 
favour of unity are against, not supported by, the external 
presumption. This is a fundamental ^stinction of the highest 
importmice. For if we know, a/zande, that a work is authentic, 
then argmnents to the controiy ^m internal inconsistendes 
are idle. But if we believe, aliunde^ that the work has been 
altered and interpolated, then even very small inconsistencies 
afford arguments of wdght in favour of that belief. Now, this 
different mode of viewing the qfuestion appears to us' to con¬ 
stitute the main distinction between the line of. argument taken 
by Mr. Gladstone and Colonel Mure on tlie one hand, and on 
the other by Mr. Grote, and all the modem German school of 
temperate scepticism which has succeeded to the first impetu¬ 
osity of the Wolfian faction. 

It is better, however, that we should propound Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s line of argument, at least in the first instance, in his 
own words: — 

'Let us now proceed to consider the question, what assumption 
is it, on the whole, safest to make, or what rule can we most judici¬ 
ously follow, as our guide in Homeric studies, with reference to the 
text of the poems ? Shall we adopt a given form of completely re¬ 
con spructed text, like that of Payne Knight ? Shall we, without such 
adherence to a'particular pattern, assume it to be cither indisputable, 
or a4 least most probidtle, that an extensive corruption of the text 
can hardly have been avoided; and sliall we, in consequence, hold 
the received text provisionally, and suhjebt to excision or to amend¬ 
ment according to any particular theory concerning Homer, his 
age, its manners and institutions, which we may ourselves have 
through! fit to follow or construct ? 

' Shall we admit as authoritative the excisions ofeAristarchus or 
the Alexandrian critics; and the obeli which he has placed against 
verses which he suspected ? 

' Of shall we proceed, as a general rule, upon the belief that the 
received text of Homer is in general sonnd and trustworthy, so far, 
at least, as to be vejry greatly pr^erable to any reconstructed or altered 
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form whatever, in which it has hitherto been produced or proposed for 
our acceptance ? - , 

* My decided preference is for the fourth and last of these alterna¬ 
tives : with the observation, however, in passing, that the third does 
not essentially diflbr from it with respect to the great body of 1ihe 
poems, so far as we know what the Alexandrian text really was.* 

* 1 pr^er this course as by far the safest: as the only one which 
can be entered upon with such an amount of preliminary assent, as 
to secure a free and unbiassed considesadon of Homeilc questions 
upon a ground held*in common; and lo;*therefore, the only^one, 
by means of which,.it can be hoped to attain to solid and materi^ 
results as the reward of inquiry. In order fairly to raise the issuer 
the two following propositions may be stated as fitting canons of Ho¬ 
meric study: — 

^1. That we should adopt the text itself as the basis of all Homeric 
inquiry, and not any preconceived theory, nor any arbitrary standard 
of criticism, referable to thd particular periods; schools, or persons. 

‘ 2. That as we proceed in any work of construction by evidence 
drawn from the text, we should avoid the temptations to solve 
difficulties found to lie in our w«y, by denouncing particular portions 
of it as corrupt or interpolated: should never set it aside except upon 
the closest examination of the particular passage questioned: should 
use sparingly the liberty even of 'arrajilig presumptions against it; 
and should always let the reader understand both'when and why it is 
questioned.’ (Vol. i. p. 42.) 

Now wc admit that these canons read plausibly enough; it 
is not till within a very near reach of the whirlpool, that the 
unsuspecting reader is likely to perceive the dwger towards 
which Mr. Gladstone’s ingenious way of putting the case is 
hurrying him. 

For his reasoning amounts to this, and very logically does he 
follow it out; — The orthodox theory is more probable, on the 
whole, than any other constructive theory; more probable than 
the Wolfian counter-theory; d fortiori, more probable than the 
merely destructive suppositions of Hermann and Lachm^nn. 
The orthodox text rests on better ground than any particular 
amended text; than the obelisms of Aristarchus, or those* of 
Payne Knight, or those of any other conjectural critic, ancient 
or modern. Therefore it is * safest ’ to assume both the re¬ 
ceived theory and text. Therefore, having assumed them, I 
lay aside all liberty of criticism and examination; for things 
assumed must be regarded, for the purpose of ulterior criticism, 
as things proved. Therefore (we are giving his spirit, not his 
words) 1 shall take every part of the text equally (or with one 
or two desperate exceptions only) as genuine, and trustworthy 
for the purposes of criticism and argument. I waive all ques¬ 
tions regar^ng genuineness. I reject altogether for myself. 
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aiS condemn emphaticalljr in others, . * the dangerous and 
‘*^^fc^uctivfr practice’ of noting particular passages as spurious. 

'»JSow in plain language, may look well on paper, but can 
convince no one. Arguments as to the theology# history, man¬ 
ners, geography, of tim Homeric age, founded on the assump¬ 
tion tlutt riie received Homeric text is all equally genuine, arc 
essentially unreal. It wUl not do to assume the text as a fixed 
thin& mefisly b^use it ie convenient —e pur ei muow is the 
meltable response ofutie intellect. Lawyers in controversy 
may waive questions as to the genuineness ofi a document, be¬ 
cause their object la the advantage of their dientsA which may 
be attained by mutual •concession; historians in controversy 
cannot, because their object is truth. To act otherwise, would 
^ to turn (as Mr. Gladstone does) a rule of convenience into a 
rule of fidth. . ; ; * 

We remember a recent controversy of much the same kind, 
and in which we endeavoured on our own parts to enforce as 
far as in us lay the same prindple as now. There can be no 
reasonable doiibt that the text of Shakspeare, as given in the 
first folio, is inco|i:TCCt and corrupt. But, for ^he most part, 
have no means of amending the eiTOrs, except by sheer con¬ 
jecture. .Sheer conjecture is worthless: it is only one man's 
guess against another’s. Bad as the text, is, no amendment of 
it rests on any authority equal to itself. Therefore — con¬ 
cluded a certain school of critics, Mr. Charles Knight at their 
head—because it is convenient to abide by the first folio, therefore, 
we are bound to abide by it. And therefore all Shaksperian 
criticism, founded oh any doubt of the genuineness of the folio 
texts, is heterodox. Now, putting Homer for Shakspeare, we 
really have, .in this singular paralogism, an almost accurate 
counterpart of the leading 'principle of criticism which runs 
through * Homer and the Homeric Age.’ ^ 

{u order more definitely to illustrate our meaning, let us 
^ke some of the internal evidence most commonly adduced, by 
sceptical critics, in support of the .external probability tlmt the 
text in its present shape is corrupt, and note the consequences 
in their bearing on the Gladstonion argument. The first or¬ 
dinary proof to this efiect is taken from the inconsistencies of 
the narrative, especially in the Iliad.* Wh say this, in full 

* We confine ourselves to the Iliad for the purpose of clearness. 
But ^make frank concession to Mr. Gladstone and those who think 
of the propositions, that the internal arguments against the 
A^ity of the Odyssey are far weaker than those against the unity of 
fpShe,Iliad;' and that the unity of the Odyssey, if established, is the 
' strongest of external arkuzbents in favour of that of the Iliad. 
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recollection of Colonel Mure’s paradoxes on ihe solgect; of his 
curious notion that the Iliad contains no anomaliew * which 
' cannot be proved, by internal evidence, to originate corre- 
'spending anomaly of the genius of a single poet;*of h» in¬ 
genious parallels, to show that similar self-contradictioBfl may 
be found in Virgil. In the first place, the casra are not parallel: 
the instances which criticism may elicit from Virgil are of a 
very different calibre from those whidi force tRemselSres on our 
notice in Homer. ' But if they were |)arallel, the argument 
from Virgil to Homer would be very inconclusive; because, as 
above said, the fundamental presumption is different. If two 
different versions of the same story are i)roUght us, we conclude 
—not as morally certain, but as probable — that they proceed 
originally from different men. Nay, says Colonel Mure, but you 
have no right to such conclusion; for I will show you a man 
who has told a story in two different ways. The faUacy of the 
answer is evident; it might confute the dogmatist, if does not 
touch the reaaoner on probabilities. 

1. Critics all observe, and none can solve, the strange cir¬ 
cumstance that ail the fighting from the eleventh to the eighteenth 
book of the Iliad, inclusive, — from the aptareia of Agamemnon 
to the repulse of the Trojans fsom the wall after the death of 
Patroclus,—takes place in one uninterrupted day. The reader 
who happens to be unfamiliar with the subject will find it dis¬ 
cussed in Hcync’s Excursus on books xi. and xil: but Heync 
does not state the whole case; for half the day. is already over 
at the 86th line of the eleventh book, when, we are told, the fight, 
hitherto uncertain, began to incline at noon in favour of the 
Greeks. Now this, to speak plainly, is utterly irreconcilable 
with the supposition of an uncorrimted text. As Heyne, who 
fights for the letter as well as he !iin, honestly remarks: f Qu& 

' tamen negantem ac recusantem in partes meas pertraham, 

' hand video.' In truth, such neglect of an essential particylar 
contradicts the very chsiracteristic of truthfulness which we a^ 
(and especially Mr. Gladstone) attribute to the old bard. There 
is therefore only one solution. The rhapsodists have per¬ 
formed their office ill. Sewing together, inartificially,* the 
leaves of the they have omitted or misplaced some con¬ 

necting fragment.^ There has been loss, or addition, or both. 
It may very,possibly be the case that the error, could we 
detect it, would prove but an immaterial one; that it affects 
neither tlie genuineness of the text in the main, nor the poetical 
fitness of the work.. But it is a gross error notwithstanding. 
The text has been tampered with; and, if tampered with to 
any extent, who can say to what extent ? What is the use of 
VOL. CVITl. KO. CCf X. ' M IH ' 
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eomnKHipl^ice assertions of its general soundness, in the face 
of distinct proof of its defeotiTeness in some plain particular? 
Sfrange to say, Mr. Gladstone never adverts at all, so far as we 
have found, to difficulties of this narrow but perpl^lng class. 

2. As an instance of structural difficulty of a more serious 
order, ib&oause involving not merely accuracy of narrative, but 
accuracy of plot and character, and of Mr. Gladstone’s way of 
dealing with it, Ve would refer to the much disputed question 
of the authenticity of the ninth book of the Iliad (the embassy 
to Achilles). This difficulty Mr. Gladstone by no means 
omits: on the contrary, he endeavours to solve it at length; but 
by arguments which appear to us not merely inconclusive in 
themselves, but tainted with the fundamental vice of his reason¬ 
ing. The main objection, briefly stated, is this: In the ninth 
b(wk, Agamemnon .tenders Achilles acknowledgment of his 
wrong, and ample reparation, which Achilles sternly though 
poUtmy- declines. Agamemnon’s ambassadors return to the 
camp unsuccessful, and the calamities of the following books 
overtake the Greeks. In the sixteenth book, Achilles at length 
permits Patroclus to aid his countrymen; but on what terms, 
and with what object? Expressly that he may procure the 
hnmiliiation of Agamemnon, the repentance of the Grecian 
leaders, and honour and substantial gratification, orfkaahSipat for 
him» Achilles. Not one word of allusion to the fact that Aga¬ 
memnon had been already bumbled, that the Greeks had alrc^y 
repented; that compensation, admitted to be full, bad already 
been tendered; that the continuance of the breach was owing 
to the obstinacy of Achilles himself, and that alone. Acliilles, 
in short, here begins his career of return and reconciliation, as 
from a new starting point ^together; and the sixteenth book 
absolutely ignores the ninthr 

Such is the argument developed in the note to Hr. Grote’s 
twjsnty-first chapter, which leaves nothing to be desired for ful- 
pesB and cogency, and which we would have transferred to our 
own pages, for greater dearness, had space admitted. What is 
Hr. Gladstone’s answer? That the apparent inconsistency 
is in accordance with the dramatic character of Achilles. 
Adiilles, he says, (voL iii. p. 368-378.) was not satisfied with 
the first offers of Agamemnon,* because, though abundant in the 
way of eompensarion, they were not accompanied by any forinal 
admission tnal he, Agamemnon, had been in the wrong I . Now, 
we will discuss wirii so great a. master of Pariiomentary 
.-.jl^uette the ethi<»l question, whether such niceties of the 
' "feumng-scfaool were tikdy to be present in the mind of Achilles; 
we will a^w it to dramatically probable that the hero was 
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in the position of a plaintid* who, having had a tender of costs 
and damages, stands out for an apology: which^ beit observed by 
the way, Achilles never gets after dl. But this is no ansvfer 
at all to Mr. Grote: in Oxford phrase, it is an ‘ignoratio 
*elenchi.’ Mr. Grote objects, not. to the supposed moral incon¬ 
sistency in Achilles, but to the' structural inconsistency- in the 
poem. The motive attributed to Achilles by Mr. Gladstone 
may be the true one: but why docs not llomCT say ^ ? Why 
does he leave Mr.* Gladstone to bring* the truth out, hSving 
pumped it up with difficulty—for, says he, * it takes time to 
* sound the depths of Homer! ’ The objection is, that there is a 
great and staring lacuna between the Achilles of the ninth book 
and him of the sixteenth: the answer is, that the lacuna may be 
filled up by the application of conjecture on moral probabilities. 
Tins will liardly do. After hearing all Mr, Gladstone’s rhetoric, 
the judicial mind is still thrown back on the irresistible belief, 
that there is some latent error: cither the ninth book is spurious, 
which would bo a very unwelcome solution, or some connect¬ 
ing link has ^)crishcd in the dislocations which the middle part 
of the Iliad has evidently undergone. We need hardly say, 
that it is by no means necessary to resort to Mr. Grote’s violent 
supposition of the double poem — the Achilleis and the Ilias— 
which we agree with Mr. Gladstone in rejecting. 

3. To pass to another class of difficulties, namely, those 
arising out of the supposed interpolation of minor and dis¬ 
tinct passages: hero, again, we meet with the same hard crys¬ 
tallised orthodoxy iu Mr. Gladstone. His position evidently is 
—If the genuineness of a passage cannot be disproved—and how 
is this possible P—it is rash to doubt about it: and waste of ma¬ 
terials to neglect it, when we want it for the purpose of an argu¬ 
ment. For the intermediate state of mind — the habitual half- 
light of the sceptic, the modified opinion whicli dares not erase 
a passage for want of sufficient ground, yet shrinks from relying 
on it as the basis of reasoning—he seems either'to have no 
natural capacity, or else purposely to discard it. We have only 
noticed one considerable fragment which even he expunges from 
the canon; namely, the second veicvut, in the last book of the 
Odyssey; and, comparing it with other suspected passages', we 
really hardly know why. 

On this basis of strict textual accuracy all the main arguments 
of these argumentative volumes are constituted^ The incon¬ 
clusive, not to say illusory, character of the premisses reacts on 
the conclusion, where we admire most, we are least persuaded: 
reasonings intended to drive home conviction to our minds seem 
to reach them with no momentum, and wiute their power in the 
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air; while, on the other hand, we are constantly struck with the 
rehned ingenuity of incident^ po^ons, and with the deep sense 
of poetical beauty, and Homeric beauty in particular, which 
they manifest. We must pass over the- historical and ethno¬ 
logical portion of these researches with this brief comment. In 
Mr. Gladstone’s general conclusions — that Homer lived within 
a generation or two of the Trojan War; that his general aim 
is historical; that he is an authority, and a trustworthy au¬ 
thority, as to Greek history and ethnologythat in this latter 
research especially * the extraordinary sureness and precision of 
‘the mind of Homer stand us in admirable stead; wherever, 
‘ amidst the cloud and chaps of pre-Homeric antiquity, hd enables 
‘ us to discern a luminous point, that point is a beacon, and in- 
* dicates ground on which we may tread with confidence,’ we 
acquiesce, as reasonaijily likely. But we cannot concur in the 
dogmatic boldness with whicli they are laid down; still less in 
the hair-splitting refinements by which they arc too frequently 
supported. But for these important discussions we have not 
space. Wc prefer to fix our minds — partly with a view to the 
more close illustration of the Gladstonian method, partly for 
indulgence in certain favourite dreams of our own — on that 
separate portion of his work in which he dwells on the Homeric 
geo^phy. .... 

This is chiefly dealt withdn three ingenious chapters: book ii. 
sec. 4., ‘on the Phcnnicians,-and the Outer Geography ’ of the 
Odyssey; sec. 5., on the Catalogue; and book iii. section 4., 
‘ Thalassa, or the Outer Geography,’ which, somewhat iniirti- 
ficially, repeatb in the third volume a good deal of tlie argument 
on this subject already used in the second. Mr. Gladstone’s main 
positions are, that Homer was intimately and personally ac¬ 
quainted with Grecian topography within a certain limit, which 
he endeavours to fix in the curious map appended tq. his third 
volume; that beyond that limit his knowledge was derived 
from Phcenician report, and mixed with legendary lore. The 
following is the forcible language in which he lays down the 
first canon of his inquiry. 

‘ Nowhere is Homer’s precision more remarkable, than in the nu¬ 
merous passages where he appears before us as a real topographer or 
geographer. Indeed by virtue of this accuracy, he enables us to define 
with considerable confidence the sphere of his knowledge and expei i- 
ence: by which I mean, not only the countries and places ho had 
visited, but those with respect to which he had habitual information 
from his countrymen, and unrestricted opportunities of correcting 
error. In the direction of the west, it seems plain that he knew no¬ 
thing except the coast of Greece and the coastward island^. Phaeacia 
(SfllieTia ?) hangs doubtfully upon his horizon, and it is ^obable that 
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he had only a very general idea of its position. Towards the north 
thei% is nothing to imply that his experimental knowledge readied 
beyond the Thracian- coast, and at the farthest the sea of Marmora, 
lie speajcs of Ida as if its roots and spurs comprised the whole district 
of which in that quarter he could speak with confidence. To the 
east, he probably knew the regions beyond Lycia on the coast of Asia 
Minor: and to the south, Crete was probably his boundary: though 
he was aware, by name at least, of the leading geographical points of 
a maritime passage not wholly unfrequented, to the almost unknpwn 

regions of Cyprus, PHocnicia, and Egypt.While he is ^hin 

tliat cirde, he is studious alike of the distances between places, the 
forms of country, and the physical character of difibrent districts; but 
when he pastes beyond it, he emancipates chimself from the laws of 
space. The points touched in the vo/age of Ulysses are wholly irre¬ 
concilable with actual geography, though national partialities have 
enacavoured to identify them with a view to particular appropriation. 
Some of them, indeed, we may conceive that he mentally associated 
with places that had been described to him; nay, he may have intended 
it in all; but the dislocated knowledge which done even the naviga¬ 
tors of the age would possess, has suffered, by intent or accident, 
such farther derangement in its transfer to the mind of Horner, that 
it is hopeless to adjust his geography otherwise than by a free and 
large infusion of fictitious drawing. This outer sphere is however 
peopled with imagery of deep interest For the purposes of the poem 
the whole of the wanderings*both of Menelaus and Ulysses lie with¬ 
in it, and beyond the limits of ordinary Greek experience. And 
throughout these wanderings the language of Homer is that of a poet 
who, as to facts, was at the mercy oiSinsiftcd information : of infor¬ 
mation which he must either receive from a source not liable to check 
and scrutiny, or else not receive at all: and who wisely availed him¬ 
self of that character of the marvellous with which the whole was 
inspired, to work it up into pictures of the imagination, which were 
to fill both his cotemporaries and all succeeding generations with 
emotions of interest and wonder.’ (Yol. i. p. 217-19.) 

Everyone concurs in this encomium on the accuracy of Homer 
as a topographer within his own local knowledge; but Qur 
estimate differs widely from that pf Mr. Gladstone as to the, 
extent which that local knowledge can be shown to have reached. 
What real evidence does cither the Iliad or the Odyssey afford 
that the author had the slightest acquaintance with the interior 
of Northern Greece, or the Peloponnesus, or many even of the 
principal islands? that he was personally familiar with the 
site of any one of the'famous Grecian cities whose melodious 
names so frequently recur in his verse? Impartial criticism, 
we believe, must answer, No kind of evidence whatever but one 
— the appropriate and characteristic epithets by which places 
are described, and especially in the Catalogue. The fitness 
of these epithets all admire. All feel that they must have 
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been originally bestowed by eye-witnesses. But wbat is the 
evidence timt Homer was the original inventor ? liet us Ubm:, 
on this subject, one of our newly-returned ciasaical tourists, Mr. 
Clark, in his •* Peloponnesus; ’ who, though somewhat too much 
addicted to a passion for smart writing, is a good scholar, and 
thinks for himself. After puzzling oyer one or two of the known 
enigmas of those Homeric descriptions which seem to Mr. 
Gladstone "BO cM'ar — the whereabouts of Hdlichium, the site 
of Bhaca, the impossible distance from Pherm to Sparta — he 
hazards the following conclusions:— 

* I give these as a sample of the dilemmas out of Which those critics 

must extricate themselves 4vho insist upon making Homer the father 
of geography as well as poetry* .... But, it may be said, how 
can we deny the authoHty of Homer in matters of geography, wMe 
we admit the beautiful appropriateness of his cpitliets; the ‘Mvalleu ” 
Tiryns, the “grassy” Haliartus, “horse-feeding” Argos, “sandy” Pylos, 
and “ hollow” Lacedaimon ? This is the very inconsistency which 
Strabo charges upon Eratosthenes. The inconsistency, if such there 
be, is not in the critic whe observes it, but in the poet himself. Some¬ 
times the story and the language are in strict accordance with the 
observed facts of geography and topography ; sometimes in striking 
contradiction. Here is a difficulty which we may, or may not, be able 
to account for: we certainly never shall account for it, unless, in the 
first instance, we frankly admit its existence and magnitude. . . . 

* How then, it may be asked, do we find so many cities of Greece 
always mentioned each with its own cliaracteristic and descri[)ti\ c 
adjective ... If there were brave men before Agamemnon, so before 
Homer there lived and sang many minstrels in Greece. Each city had 
its own heroes and legends^ and its own bards to celcbruto them. A 
multitude of smaller epics have been absorbed in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, and the epithets attached inalienably to this city and that, 
are among the relics of those perished songs. And the audience 
required no more.* (Pdoponne^s, p. 206.} 

In this view we certainly agree. We bold with Professor 
Blfckiej that it is a far easier thing — in the absence of proof 
fither way — to believe that,Homer ‘constructed the Iliad out 
‘ </f the rich materials of traditionary song,’ than out of nothing. 
We hold this a safer mode of accounting for his personality than 
to esteem him, as Mr. Gladstone seems to do, unbegotten, self- 
sufficing, and w'ithin his limits omniscient. And, starting, from 
this point, we should say that when Homer calls liacedsemon 
‘ hollow,’ and Argos * thirsty,’ it no more proves that he had 
visited those places than when a modern bard writes of sea-girt 
Venice, or seven-billed Borne. But when Homer compares the 
trMjes of warriors pouring into the Scamandrian plain, to the 
“ ‘many nations of winged birds’ alighting with clangour in the 
• Asian meadow, beside the streams of Coyster, we have caught 
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our mutable Proteus in the fact. He was there; and at the dis¬ 
tance of three thousand years, we can safely imagine him gazing 
at the natural scene wUch he has thus rendered immortal, on 
the banks of his own Ionian river. 

Adopting this kind of discriminating analysis — whieh, we 
must say, is wholly contrary to Mr. Gladstone’s more swee^sg 
style of^ticism — while we yield neither to him nor to any ' 
critic-in our appreciation of the * intense realism ’ of> Homer, as 
the phrase is—of the wonderful precision, conciseness, and^roe, 
with which he renders into verse that which he has actually seen* 
or heard,— we are forced, nevertheless, to limit the extent of 
his personal knowledge, as proved by internal evidence, to a far 
narrower circle. We receive as established no more than this:— 

1. That the author of the Iliad was well acquainted with the 
region round Troy, and with parts of the ^^giean coast.' 

2. That the author of the Odyssey was personally familiar 
with the western side of Greece, and familiar, either from eye¬ 
sight or the reports of eye-witnesses, w'ith several of the scenes 
of the tJlyssean wanderings. 

With the first of these propositions we will not here concern 
ourselves. AVith regard to the local knowledge possessed by 
the author of the Odyssey, wc have a good de^ more to say; 
and if any of our readers think that we have devoted too large 
a space to this province of antiquated fable, we have only to 
urge in excuse, first, that we shall be able thus to give a clearer 
view of Mr. Gladstone’s peculiar way of dealing with the subject 
of his cnticism than any mere general observations will afford; 
and, secondly, to plead tlie surpassing interest which still lingers 
in many minds around those magic scenes and memories. 

Were the wanderings of Ulysses real, and, if so, what was 
their locality ? It is scarcely necessary to say, that antiquity in 
general had no doubt on cither point. Prom the dawn of 
authentic history in the writings of Thucydides—from the far 
earlier date, in all probability, of the Tbeogony ascribed ^ ' 
Henod, — no one questioned, for centuries, that the* hero awas 
conducted by the poet .from point to point along the Italian 
and Sicilian shores. Eratosthenes passes for the first critic who 
started the theory that the wanderings are mere poetical fig¬ 
ments: that we shall find out their localities only 'when we 
* find the bag in Avhich j3Co1us shut up the winds;’ a theory of 
which Payne Knight, and Mr. Grote, ore the modern English 
exponents; and it was in answer to Eratosthenes that Strabo 
laid down that canon of criticism which might serve as a motto 
to the first part of Mr. Gladstone’s work: *ix fiijBevor Bh akijSwg 
dvoTrrHV Katvrjv reparoXoyiav, ovx ^Ofiijpueop ; ‘ to construct a 
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* new fabric of marvellous stories without any real foundation is 
‘ un~Homeric' 

Mr. Gladstone, adopting in this instance the traditionary 
Peelite policy of the third course, but with really wonderful 
ingenuity, invents and supports a new alternative, which, we 
venture to say, will interest and amuse many readers, will 
astonish more, but will not obtain the assent of one. say in¬ 
vents, because thaugh Bureau de la Malle, Miitler (Orchomenos), 
and *Y»ossibly others, had indicated that certain passages in the 
Wanderings accorded rather with eastern than with western 
legends, and pointed out in particular the Bosphorus as the 
probable scene of some the wonders described, none, so far 
as we know, before Mr. Gladstone, ever spun these notions 
into a complete theory. In his work, however, we have it at 
length, illustrated by a most remarkable map; and we are de¬ 
sire to believe that all antiquity was in error; that Homer 
was indeed as * real * as Strabo could suppose him, but that the 
course of Ulysses lay through the Euxinc and Palus Mseotis 
- into a vast, imaginary, hyperborean waste of waters, communi¬ 
cating with the circumfluent river of Ocean—a diaotic sea, 
teeming with obscure terrors, like that which welters on the 
dreary surface of Dr. Whewell’s planet Jupiter. 

Now every Homeric scholar who believes that there is any 
semblance of fact in the Ulysscan wanderings at all, will doubt¬ 
less agree in the truth of some of Mr. Gladstone’s data. There 
can be no question that many of tlieir marvels have an oriental 
cast. There can be no question that they are in some way 
connected with the legends (posterior in date so far as we have 
evidence) of the Argonautic expedition. How, then, are we, 
without surrendering the problem as hopeless, to reconcile the 
inconsistency between eastern legends and a western topo- 
graph,? . 

On this point the ancients in general saw no difficulty; 
the/ connected the stories by bringing back the ship Argo 
thrQugh the Italian seas, and Constructing a mythical relation¬ 
ship between the wonders she encountered on her outward 
oriental voyage, and those which she met with in her return 
along that western course which became afterwards the track of 
Ulysses. Neither has Mr. Gladstone any doubt; but he arrives, 
as his way is, at precisely the converse of the ordinary con¬ 
clusion. He holds (voL iii. p. 300.) — 

* That it is much more reasonable to construct Homer as shifting 
^sentially the site of Scylla and Cbarybdis, than the site of the 
. Bosphorus .... Again, 1 take the island Thrinacie by itself: 
and I contend that, although the4;eport on which this delineation was 
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founded may probably have bad its origin in Sicily, yet the Thrinacic 
of Homer is associated rather with the east than with the west.* 

In short, to sum up in a very naked way notions whidh he 
iias invested with an elaborate texture of reasoning woven out 
of most insignificant premisses, he believes that Homer placed 
the Euxine in connexion with the Ocean-stream by a vast tract 
of sea extending to the northward and north-westward of 
Thrace and Macedon; Scylla at the Dardanelles; the Cim¬ 
merians by the spa of Azof; and Ogjrgia somewhere abeiit the 
latitude and longitude of St. Petersburg I . 

We must own that after studying attentively bis reasons for 
these ingenious novelties, we do but remain more firmly at¬ 
tached to the ancient faith. We know that the Phoenician 
mariners, from whom most of Plomer’s information is derived, 
were familiar from early ages with the eastern seas; we know 
that in later, but still ante-Homeric times, they penetrated far 
into those of the West; we know that they transplanted their 
religion, tlieir usages, and their superstitions westward; and we 
feel no difiiculty in thus comprehending and accounting for the^ 
oriental associations which they threw round those regions of 
the sunset, with which later experience made them familiar; 
nor, in consequence, for those apparently inappropriate hues of 
morning in which Homeric poetry has invested myths locally 
belonging to the Italian seas. We hold this theory, which is 
substantially Strabo’s, to be a far more feasible way of account¬ 
ing for the inconsistencies in question, than to transfer western 
legends, against the established trade-wind of legendary lore, 
back again to the East. Nor is this, to us, a mere matter of 
antiquarian interest. Mr. Gladstone’s interpretation makes 
Homer sin against the received canons of poetical truth, no less 
than of mythical history. That Homer, in common with all 
the unsophisticated children of men, placed that dreary abode of 
the dead which was visited by Ulysses far towards the sunset, 
is a position of which we cannot for a moment entertain a doubt. 
The Gladstonian theory that Hades lies in the East, 'as a pofin- 
'terpart to tj^ie Elysian Fields in the West; ’ the 'cosmogonied 
' arrangement, which planted in the West the Elysian Plain, and 
'in the East the dismal domain of Aidoneus,* seem to us equally 
unpoetical and unfounded. The connexion of the daily departure 
of the sun with the end of life is rooted in the mind of man. W^e 
meet it everywhere, in forms of the strangest diversity, in the 
traditions of races utterly divided by space and history. The Red 
Indians’ land of the Shades is ever beyond the setting sun. 
When the peasant of the German sea-coast, in ages gone by, 
questioned a ' Mfir ’ or ghost from the ghost-country, such as he 
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used to meet by twilight along tho shore, whenoe it came, the 
answer was, *from England’ (the West.) ]3ut, among the Asiatic 
races from which the ancient Grecian mythology was derived, 
]the notion had acquired all the €xity of religious truth.* Th« 

* Amcnti,’ or kingdom the Dead, of the Egyptians, is the 
same with ‘ Ement,’ West; and all along the Nile valley, the 
western hills are those appropriated to the tombs. The Semitic 
languages have a similar root. * Erebus,’ 5 ereb,* * ^arb,’ arc 
simply^* darkness = ‘ the flWest; ’ the same root appears in 
‘ Europe,’ ‘ Arabia,* (the western part of Asia relatively to the 
primitive dwellers on Euphrates), and in ^ Algarve,’ the south¬ 
western extremity of the JPberian peninsula. §o^os, the West, 
and * Erebus,’ seem also to be identical in the description of the 
rock Scyila.(Od. xii. 81.). The universal tradition is assumed 
without question,tiy the author of the veicvia in the last book 
of the Odyssey, who dismisses the ghosts of the slain suitors 
from Ithaca irapa Xema^a •irerp^v, past the Leucadian rock, that 
is, despite of all Mr. Gladstone’s refinements, over the western 
«ea. That the site of Homer’s Erebus was westerly seems 
therefore to us an undoubted truth, and the sure key of the 
general locality of the Wanderings, supposing them to have had 
any locality at all.f 

This broad principle being admitted; are the minor and 
special western identifications of points in the Wanderings likely 
to be such mere empty devices of the ‘ pardonable ambition of 

* after times ’ as Mr. Gladstone, from his paradoxical point of 
view — and Mr. Grotc, from the sceptical or Eratosthenite 
point (rf view—equally assume? We think otherwise, and 
cannot give up our cherished prepo^ssions in favour of the 
older doctrine. We still hold that some of the points touched 
by Ulysses are capable of western identification, to a high degree 
of probability; and that if some of these floating l^ends can 
thus be fixed and realised,.it is scarcely critical to dwy that 
otheri were (to the poet) real also, although the means of identi- 

• a 

* See Bawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 83. 

f Mr. Gladstone is quite aware of the true poetical law of * that 

* dose association between the west and darkness, which the sunset of 
‘ each day brought before the eyes of men: so that to lie vpoc l^^ov 
*■ meant, to lie towards the west^ and was the reguhur opposite of lying 
‘ towards, the sun ’ (vol. iii. p. 351.): and yet elsewhere, pressed by 
some si^posed necessity of his argument, he tells us that ‘ we have 
‘oeeasioQ to notice, in various forms, the association in Homer’s 
*‘nited of ideas belonging to darkness with the east! (vol. iii. p. 295.) 
This is the kind of li^nsd he continually assumes, *to say, unsay, and 
■* he consistent still.’ 
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fication may be lost in the confusion of imperfect knowledge 
and supernatural imagery. But for this purpose it is necessary 
to apply our critical tests with extreme caution. Stripping offi 
for a moment, the conventionalisms which have gathered round 
the idea of Homer, and trying to get at him in his simple cha¬ 
racter of the Maker, or story-teller, let us tiy to distinguish, 
by probable rules, where the compiler of fiction, in a simple age,* 
is drawing mere or less on fact, and whereP he isP drawing on 
imagination.- • », ^ 

For instance, let your story-teller be describing aii enchanted 
castle: all the minute particulars which are necessary to the 
purpose of the story will be inserted as a matter of course — the 
gate at which hangs the mysterious horn the hero is to sound; 
the dark vaulted passage through which he penetrates; the 
moat he swims; the staircase he scales; the chamber in which 
the sleeping w'arders sit entranced by magic;, all these, being 
parts of the 'fabric of his story, will be minutely described, 
whether he is drawing on his imagination only, or whether he is 
weaving into the talc recollections of some place he has seen or 
heard oK But, if he introduce also a class of particulars, such as 
are neither essential to the conduct of the story, nor poetically 
appropriate to its adornment; such as seem rather to delay the 
action, and direct the attention to indifferent things: if at a par¬ 
ticular point of the castle you find a double staircase, or a round 
window, or any other architcctuml feature, without any. bearing 
on the context; if you are told that on turning to the left you see 
a particular view, or on turning to the right you reach a gate¬ 
way leading to a particular place; especially if these unmeaning, 
yet note-worthy niinutise are introduced in that unexpected, in¬ 
artificial way which is easier to indicate than describe; then we 
may say, with perfect safety, that the story-teller in question has 
some real place in his mind, however it may suit him to disguise 
or embellish the reality. ^ 

Kow, this test, which we are applying only to the Hom|ric 
geography, is precisely that which Mr. Gladstone has applied, 
with great judgment, as it seems to us, to the character of the 
Homeric writings in general. 

* Over and above the episodes,’ he says, * which seem to owe theif 
place iu the poem to the historic aim, there are a multitude of minor 
shadings which run through it. and which, as Homer coul^ have de¬ 
rived no advantage from Signing them, we are compelled m suppose 
real. They are part of the graceful finish of a true story, but they 
have not tlie showy character of what has been invented for <^ect. 
Why, for instance, should Homer say of Clytemnestra, that till cor¬ 
rupted by JEgisthus she was good? Why should it be worth bis 
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while to pretend that the iron hall offered by Achilles for a prize was 
the one formerly pitched by Ection ? . • . . Why should he tell us 
that lydeus was of small stature ? Why does Menelaus drive a more ? 
.... These questions, every one will admit, may be indefinitely ■ 
multiplied.* (Tol. i. p. 28.) 

Lastly, even gross mistakes, where such, can be pointed oat, 
occurring in apparently real descriptions, ore by no means 
evidence conelusiva against tlieir reality. Such often occur in 
the strangest and most unsxpected places, and are pi>obably mere 
slips of memory. Thus Walter Scott, the most observant of men 
in local description, makes in the * Antiquary ’ the sun set in 
the sea on the eastern C9a8t of Scotland, as Mr. Gladstone 
points out for another purpose. And M. Alexandre Dumas, a 
very life-like writer too, in his romantic way, lying at anchor in 
the Straits of Messina, sees the sun rise behind that city. We 
can give no better parallel, or explanation, for Homer’s strange 
and much criticised description of Ithaca as lying to the west 
—irpos —of the neighbouring islands; the fact being dis¬ 

tinctly the reverse. 

One caution, however, may be given, though hardly necessary 
to an intelligent reader. This accuracy and minuteness of insig¬ 
nificant detail are not unfrequently assumed by writers of fic¬ 
tion expressly to mislead, or,amuse, their readers by the false 
appearance of truth. There is no more commonly practised 
art by those who intend 

irohXa Xcytti' iTVftouriv oufiola^ 

and who are confident in their own powers of execution. Take, 
for instance, the travels of Swift’s * Gulliver,’ a well known tour 
de farce in this way. We quote from the beginning of the 
voyage to Laputa a passage which -serves our turn the better, 
as it reads like a burlesque on the Odyssey. 

* On the fifth of November, which was the beginning of Summer in 
those parts, the weather being very hazy, the seamen spied a rock 
within half a cable’s length of the /ihip: but the wind was so strong, 
that wo were driven directly upon it, and immediately split. Six of 
the crew, of whom I was one, having let down the boat into the sea, 
made a shift to get clear of the ship and the rock. We rowed by my 
computation about three leagues, till we were able to work no longer, 
being already spent with labour while we were in the ship. -We 
therefore trusted ourselves to the mercy of the waves, and in about > 
half an hqur thef boat was overset by a sudden flurry from the nbrf/t. 
.... When I was almost gone, and unable to struggle any 
longer, I found myself within my depth: and by this time the storm 
WM much abated. The declivity was so small, that 1 walked near a 
mile before I got to the shore, which I conj^nred was about eight 
</clock in the evening,’—and so forth. 
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Here is a collection of insignificant circumstances, very 
naturally told, and with the mere purpose of mystifying the 
reader: which they doubtless did, in the case of the worthy 
Bishop who had read * Gulliver,’ but * could not believe all of 

* it.’ We might have quoted still more effectually from Be Foe, 
the greatest among all masters of this trick. But it is a trick— 
the trick of an advanced and critical age—and, we may safely * 
assume, among the things which Strabo wolild hdve compre¬ 
hended in his denanciation as ‘ un-Hofberic.’ * The facility of 
‘ assuming in literary comporition an archaic costume, voice, and 

‘ manner,’ says Mr. Gladstone with great truth—may we not 
add, that of assuming any affected or artificial manner—<do 

* not belong at all either to an age like that of Homer, or to an 
‘ age of which the literary conditions at all resemble it.’ 

Let us then, as far as we can without wearying the patience 
of our rcadei's, apply to some details of the voyage of Ulysses 
the discriminating test between particulars which may (not must) 
have been simply invented, because they are either, 1. not mi¬ 
nutely characteristic; or 2. needed for the purpose of the story, 
and therefore likely to have been so invented: and those which 
(if we are right) must have been real and local, because they 
are at once minutely characteristic, and insignificant or inci¬ 
dental. 

When Ulysses approaches the lofty city of the Laestrygonians, 
he finds an artificial liarbour, with a quay of stone on either 
side,-projecting mOlcs, and a narrow entnince. The'-description 
is minute, but it gives no idea of lo^al reality. It is a model of 
a commci'cial harbour in a tideless sea. It may have been de¬ 
rived from some sailor’s story, or it may be simply imaginary' 
and ornamental — the text, 4f we will but fairly judge it, 
gives no help towards solving the question. 

When Circe describes to Ulysses the coast on which he is to 
land to consult the spirits of the dead, the particulars on w^iich 
she dwells—the Ocean Biver, the tributary streams of Fhlegethop 
• and Coeytus, the grove of Proserpine, the rock overhanging the 
confluence of the rivers of Hades, — these may well be no more 
than * such stuff as dreams are made of; ’ there is no token of ' 
waking life about them. But there is one single feature in the 
Ascription which savours strongly of earthly topography; the * 
flventurer is told to land evff dicr^ ts 'Ku'xsiU ‘ where he finds a 

* short strip of beach.’ Standing v^hjere it does, the passage 
strikes on the mind with the full effect of a 'sailing direction 
there was probably something in the poet’s mind beyond the 
I mere fabric of fancy; some real beach, consecrated in the marl- 
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ner*B legend, on which the daring visitor pulled up his vessel 
when about to visit the regions of the dead. 

When Ulysses is to pass between Scylla and Charybdis — 
incontestable realities * — the approach is indicated by Circe 
in language which again bears the special character of a 
sailing direction. On the one hand he will pass the rock of 
‘Scylla, of which the height, as well as the other terrors, are 
poetically a&plifi^; * but,’ adds Circe, * you will observe that 

* the df)posite rock is lov^er, and very close; it looks as if you 

* might shoot an arrow across ’ (we boldly thus translate xai 

* Scylla and Chorybdis ace really such self-evident localities, that 
nothing but the strange perversity of antiquaries, in looking every¬ 
where but at the text, could have raised any doubt or obscurity about 
them. Many, for instance, including the undbservant class of English 
classical tourists, have been disappointed, and voted the poet a de¬ 
ceiver, because their guides show them a whirlpool close to the liar- 
bouT of Messina, vulgarly called the Gatofaro, and call this Charybdis. 
This pseudo-Charybdis, vouched for byEazello, and a host of Sicilian 
antiquaries, is twelve miles from Scylla, and at least fpur from the 
Italian shore ; so that those who stick both to text and tradition have 
been driven to the idle supposition of changes by * convulsions of na- 

* ture.’ All this is mere delusion; the scythe-shaped spit of land 

which gave Messina its early name, still preserves its classical form ; 
Keggio, on the other shore, stands on the beach where the Locrians 
raised it,atthedav ;iofhistory,andonlya few generations after Jlomer; 
and any one who passes may see the true Charybdis, at proper times 
of tide and current, eddjnng just Where Homer or his informant beln-ld 
it, immediately under the Fartrlighthouse. Those nrho have not seen 
the spot will find it nowhere so thoroughly described as in the pages 
of pains-taking old Philip Clavori us, worth any number of ingenious 
moderns. Philip had been to the Straits on purpose to study them ; 
had asked many questions, as he tells us, of English, Dutch, and other 
skippers; and he remains sorely perplexed between his^ extreme re¬ 
spect for the authority of FazeUp and others, and his own clear 
judf^ent and eyesigl^ For he had himself kitpwn a * trireme’ 
Wiiirled helplessly sound in the true (not tmtiquarian) Charybdis. 
The error of the old tradition is manifest; and the manner ih which 
it may probably have arisen is worth investigating, as it may -furnish 
a clue inVimilar cases. The fact appears to be that, in Sicily (owing 
above the sweeping effects of the Saracen conquest) the cmi- 

iwn was . clean broken for ages. This jg 
evident from |:he names places; not a headland, river, or otUS 
natural feature of importance; retained its ancient name; Mina, its^ 
passed into oblivion, and was succeeded by Mongibello ; nothing 
w'as left except the names of the few large cities which doubtless 
preserved their old language and inhabitants. The case is quite the* 
Vevewe on the Italian side, where a very large proportion of the 
^tlassical names are retained. 
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Ksv BioiaTevarsias), ' Now* these landmarks^ the high rock of 
Scylla to the left, the lower promontory of the Faro to the 
right, and their seeming close proximity, are preciwty the ap¬ 
pearances which strike the traveller and guide ^e pilot nearing 
the entrance to the Straits of Messina; and such as they are at 
the present day, such we may be sure did Homer, or his Phosni- 
cian informant, behold them thirty centuries ago. 

We ought to insert here —though it is Steabo’s instance, not 
ours—the little *circumstance of tiie monster Scylla’s habitual 
employment in fishing for ‘sea-dogs,’ that is, the sword-fish or 
Pesce Spada, the chase of which is still pursued with peculiar 
success at the entrance of the Straits, as it was in the days of 
Strabo himself, and for the natural. reasons which he assigns. 
Here, says Strabo, Bokei otusiov tl stpuadaif ‘a local feature,’ 
as we should phrase it. '• 

When Ulysses sights the dusky mountains of Scheri^^he 
land of the Fhssacians, on the eighteenth day of his voyage from 
Calypso’s isle, they appear to him Sr ots pivbv iv rfspoeCBsi iropr^p-— 

* Spread like a buckler on the dork blue sea.' 

It has been observed that the outline of Corfu, seen from the 
north-west, answers very well to this simile. So, no doubt, 
does many another mountain outline. If the passage be cited 
as identifying Soheria with Corfu, it is worth little; but if 
cited as proving Homer’s realism, it is worth a great deal The 
man who composed it had unquestionably in view, some real 
likeness, such as sailors are so fund of forming in their minds 
out of the profiles of the coasts they frequent, and bearing in 
memory as landmarks. / 

The hero is then cast on the coast o% Sdieria, and Professor 
AVilson (Essays, voJ. iv. p. 368.) very finely points out to our 
notice the contrast between the various supernatural circum¬ 
stances of the voyage, and ‘ the intense realism ’ of the escape:— 

* The desperate and often baffled attempts of Ulysses to el^edt a 
landing are all so naturally, and vigorously, and minutely described, 
with absolutely no exaggeration at all, that we forget the super¬ 
natural aid tlmt had hitherto borne him up; and now see in him 
merely an able-bodied seaman, sole survivor of a wreck, saving him-, 
self in the last extremity by great pres^ce of mind, strength, and 
^kill, in spite of surf and rock; and, soott. as he' crawls ashore, laying 
liimself down—as does Ulysses—on some rushes growing by, and pas¬ 
sionately and gratefully, and piously, “kissing the life-giving earth.” * 

One feels instinctively that the description, if original, can 
have been given by no man, save one who had himsdf been 
through the tumultuous agony of a rescue from drowning. So 
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it is ever in Homer; the unreal borers so closely on the real, 
and intertwines so subtly with it, as to constitute at once the 
great mystery, and almost the greatest charm of his art; and 
in this respect no mortal bard can be compared with him except 
Dante; who, as Mr. Gladstone has with great tact remiu’ked, is 
at once singularly near him in essential character, and angularly 
far from him^in su^ect and tone of thought; and had probably 
never r^ad him at all. Then comes the landing place of Ulysses, 
the resort of Nausicaa—as a mere scene, enchiCntingly described 
—^the full' quiet * river ’ stealing into the tidcless sea, the rushy 
banks, the pebbly b^ch, the ‘brae* by the river side—rare 
feature in a Grecian iand8£ape — where the mules feed and the 
maidens play at ball. And it does so happen that one solitary 
spot exactly answering the description — just at the right dis¬ 
tance for Nausicaa to drive and $er maidens to walk from the 
supposed palace of Alcinous —just at the point where Ulysses 
vrould be naturally driven ashore, if he had rounded the North 
Cape of Corfu — does exist, in that lovely island; insomuch 
that the classical stranger who sees it is ready, like Ulysses, 
to kiss the earth at once, and surrender himself to the 
pleasing conviction of identity. But not so fast. The safer 
line of discrimination, which wc have ventured to indicate, 
must be observed. The features—the ‘ motives ’ of the picture, 
as a German artist would call them — are minute indeed; but 
they are not undesigned, nqr incidental. The scene was needed 
for the action of the drama; and, if Scheria were wholly 
imaginary, this charming description would equally have found 
a place, whether merely invented or adapted from casual recol¬ 
lection. 

But when, a few lin#i lower down, Nausicaa directs Ulysses 
in the way to her father’s palace, we feel at once instinctively, 
—by the application of the same Homeric tact of*-whicli we 
have spoken — that we touch bottom, and are within the do¬ 
main of Bealism. ‘ There is a.lofty wall round the city, and a 
‘ fine* harbour on each side of it, and a narrow entrance ’ 
(that is, we fully agree with Nitzsch, a narrow istlmius 
between the ports, sot a narrow entrance by sea) ’ ‘ and 
‘ ships are drawn up on land on both sides of the way.’ Why 
this accumulation of particulars indifferent to the story — the 
double haven, and the narrow isthmus, and the very charac¬ 
teristic feature of the ships drawn up on each side of the road 
along it — unless the poet had here some real spot in his eye ? 
Most unquestionably had; and most unquestionably the site 
of the old city of Corcyra (not modern Corfu), answers the de- 
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scription exactly and almost 'alone.* Here, then, we take our 
stand with boldness,—and assume thils as one of the clearest 
instances of identification which the Odyssey furnishes, and as 
a fair presumption that other scenes in it may be identified aUo.t 
A^ain, from Scylla the vessel of Ulysses arrives in Thrlnacie, 
which, as Mr. Gladstone correctly observes, appears to be close 
to Scylla, for it is reached avriKo, The shi^ is, windbound 
for a month in Thrlnacie by Eurus and Notus (east tind south 
winds; we have not forgotten Mr. Gladstone’s very ingefiious 
and elaborate table of the Homeric winds, by the help of which, 
certainly, a very wide scope may be given to geographical 
fancies; but it does not suit our mor9 prosaic views: we be¬ 
lieve, with Strabo again, that Homer’s names of winds, taken 
from the practical language of sailors, are local; and in the 
Faro, Boreas and Notus are singly the nosth and south winds, 
—Maestro and Scirocco,—the only two that continuously blow 
there). * When they finally set sail, we are not told with what 
‘ wind it was; but after they have got out of sight of the island, 
‘ the sky darkens, and mischief threatens, 

al\f/a yap ijiXfiei' 

k'Ck'Xqyoic Ze0t*/9oc,/lEyuXi] aifv 'KaiXain Bvtay ; 

‘ and the ship goes to pieces in the tempest. At length Zephyr 
ceases, and Notus blows Ulysses back upon Scylla;’ Thus 
far' Mr. Gladstone: but he omits to notice one very special 


* One hni'bour has become a marsh, otherwise the identification is 
exact. 

f In the Ionian Islands, as elsewhere, the local traditions about the 
-cenes of the poems, numerous as they are, seem to bear no note of 
being anything more than the echoes of later days, invented after the 
Homeric poetry had assumed its secondary or classical importance. 
Still, much of the discredit which attaches to them is not .the fault of 
the traditions themselves, but of waters wdio have misinterpreted 
them ; it is the learned, for instance, not the peasantry, who have- 
turned in Corfu the * Fountain of Creseide ’ (whoever she may have 
been) into Naiisicaa’s ‘river,’ which it in no degree resembles. 
There can be little doubt, at all events, that the common people of 
these islands, never having been extirpated or dislodged by foreign 
conquest, have more of the real Greek blood and character than can 
be found on the mainland, overrun by many Sclavonic and other 
irruptions. If any memories of classical Hellas yet linger on earth,, 
it is here and in the JEgsean. The peasantry of Corfu still preserve 
the Pyrrhic dance; their women still hear the 'Nereides' (instead of 
the Fairies of "Western Europe) wailing at nightfall in the shadowy 
glens which descend to the sea. 
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circumstance. When Notus arises, Ulysses becomes anxious 
lest it should drive him back on Charybdis; — 

tpipiav kfioi AXysa dvfiu, 
ofp‘ in n)y dXoifv ara/uerpiiffcu/xi Xapvidiyi 

Why this naturally expressed fear, of a particular wind, if 
the story have no locsd .remity ? Why should Ulysses, had the 
voyage been iixiaginary, be afraid-of the wind carrying 
him back to the . stijaits, when the poet had omitted before to 
tell us what wiq4 brought him.Jrom thqm ? Is not this one of 
those crucial passages which point out most distinctly that the 
narrative is not fictitioiis (as far as locality is concerned), but 
adapted and concocted from some actual sailor’s stoiy ? And, 
with all these facts before us, can we have much doubt that the 
uniform old-world notion, which Mr. Gladstone slights, is the 
substantial one, and fhat ‘ Thiinacie,* thus defined by the car¬ 
dinal points, was and could be nothing but the eastern coast of 
Sicily? Omitting, from want of spaci^ Mr. Gladstone’s m’gu- 
ment from the legend.of the 9r\fl7i5niw^ and also that fiom the 
supposed site of Picria, both of which might, without much 
difficulty, he proyed inoonclusive; and having, by leave of our 
readers, fixed Schcria and Thrinacie as two realities, let us see 
what is to be, made of* that which comes between them in the 
narrative, the mysterious Ogygia, the secret isle of Calypso. 
Mr. Gladstone, consistently with his theory, places it in the tar 
north-cast, somewhere about St. Petersburg, as .his map in¬ 
dicates. His reasons for doing so are, tho general one, that it 
suits his theory, and certain special ones, with which wc shall 
be brought in contact while endeavouring to point out our own 
reasons for liulding the anoient faith. 

Mr. Gladstone (here concurring with many other authorities) 
imagines that Ulysses, after h» shipwreck on Charybdis, was 
carried northward through the Straits, and that th^ general di- 
Tccfion of Ogygia is to be sought in that quarter. It might, 
{le^liaps, easily be shown, that the contrary is the natural con¬ 
clusion from the poet’s words: that the shipwrecked mariner, 
out of whose tale the lay of Ulysses was framed, drifted back 
from Charybdis to the southwards; and that in fair probability, 
the Ogygia of the twelfth book lay far in the southern Medi¬ 
terranean, in which respect it perfectly agrees with the Ogvgia 
of the fifth book. For the poet there tells us, that Ulysses on 
his raft, sailing from Ogy^a toward Scheria (Corfu, as wc have 
spftn), watched all night the constellations of heaven, and espe¬ 
cially the Bear — 

rtiv yap Sii fitv uvtayi XaXvrj^iiif Sia detiwVf 
•soyrovropivLpivai iir apiffTipa xetpotj ixofra. 
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That isj plainly enough, he was to hold an easterly, or rather 
north-easterly, course. It might be thought that this^most direct 
and positive passage would have frightened any critic, but more 
especially one who professes as his maxim a conscientious ad¬ 
herence to the text, out of maintaining the paradox that Ogygia 
lay in the extreme north. But not so with Mr. Gladstone. 
His spirit rises with his difficulties, and he sets himself bravely 
to work to pull down the authority of the '{ftissage*,—one of 
the few substantial indications in topography which Homer ha^ 
been pleased to leave us. Nothing can be mere characteristic 
than Ihe resolute and sanguine way in which he sets about this 
difficult operation (vol. iii. p. 315.), arguing, — 

. 1. That the p}i8sage is spurious. Here Mr. Gladstone yields 
to temptation, and ^opts the * dangerous and seductive prac- 

* tice ’ which lie condemns in others. But^ the only substantial 
reason which he gives seems to us rather in favour of its genuine¬ 
ness. He says that it is the only passage in which the art of 
sailing by the stars is alluded to. True: th& Homeric Greeks 
did not sail by the stars; but the Phoenicians certainly did; 
and Calypso, according to Mr. Gladstone himself, was a Phoeni¬ 
cian nymph, learnt in all the recondite lore of her jKJople. 
One of the numerous legends about Thales, who was himself of 
Plicenician descent, recounts that he indicated to the Greeks the 
position of the' stars in the Lesser Bear, * by which constclla- 

* tion the Phoenicians used to steer.’ 

2 . That the phrase, hr dptarspa occurs nowhere else 

in Homer. 

3. But if it must be admitted mto the text, then, by a won¬ 
derful feat of prestidigitation. Calypso’s direction is made to mean 
precisely the converse of what it has always hitherto been sup¬ 
posed to mean, and right stands for left. To this most elaborate 
piece of special pleading Mr. Gladstone has devoted a long, 
separate excursus, which is worth reading, to show with |jow 
much ingenuity a complex solution of a problem may be sup¬ 
ported when one is determined hot to adopt the simple one. 
But the truth is, that though the phrase, hr apiarepa ^etpos, ' 
does not occur elsewhere in Homer, it does occur, and in pre¬ 
cisely the. same nautical sense, in ^ollonius Khodius, the 
imitator, and as it were the scholuist, orthe Odyssey; who tells 
us that the Argonauts, in sailing up the river PhasiS, had Cau¬ 
casus, iir dpioTspa x^tp&vi that is, most unquestionably, ou 
their left; which parallel passage, we humbly submit, disposes 
of the question, and of nearly thirty pages of Mr. Gladstone. 

Placing Ogygia, then, far south and w€st in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, what is the improbability of the supposition, that Malta 
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.was tbc spot rcjilly in the mind of the poet, Jiowcvcr obscure 
and vague his information respecting tliat distant islet may havo 
been ? Here, it must be admitted, we have no ancient legend 
to rely on; the first who hazarded this conjecture, if wo arc 
rightly informed, was Callimachus of Alexandria. But we 
willingly call in Mr. Gladstone — who rejects the supposition 
with contempt — as a witness, nevertheless, to one or two 
pregnant proofs^n its favour. . * The name of Calypso,’ be says, 
‘ places Ogygia wholly beyond the circle «of Greek maritime 
‘ experience; as does her relation to Atlas, who holds the pillars, 
‘ that is, stands at the extremity, of earth and sea.’ The deriva¬ 
tion of the name of this«crael Queen of Faery (from /caXvTrreio) 
points, we fully agree with Mr. Gladstone,, to the mystery in 
which the Phoenician navigators enveloped their discoveries;— 

* the likelihood that, they would cast a veil over the regions of 
‘ which, they knew the profitable secrets. In conformity %vith 

* these ideas, the island of Ogygia is the island of Calypso, the 
'concealer; and this Calypso is the daughter of Atlas.’ As 
Mr. Gbulstonc also remarks. Atlas is oXoo^ptop, .an epithet 
bestovred in the Poems on Phoenmiane only, implying wisdom 
and cunning. But the rauch-kiiowing King Atlas was con¬ 
nected in the Greek mind with the continent of Africa from the 
earliest times. Now let us remember that Malta, adjacent to 
that continent, was, according to the report of Diodorus Siculus, 
a Phoenician colony in .ages long anterior to her second occupa¬ 
tion by Carthaginians (a report corroborated by the monuments 
of untold antiquity now daily dlsintciTed from Iior freestone 
caverns, those especially which appertain to tho service of the 
god Melkarth, and other Esistem divinities): and the conclu¬ 
sion is strongly borne iq upon us, that cither Ogygia is mere 
dream-land, or the old Alexandrian guessed right, and Malta, 
obscurely heard of, lying far in those southern ..waves into 
whjpli no Greek had ^e hardihood to penetrate, was the sub¬ 
stance of the Poet’s ideal. 

Here, then, we rest satisfied, persuaded that the cardin.al doc¬ 
trine of antiquity on this subject is true, by its exact application 
to a certain number of known sites. It is quite unnecessary to 
attempt farther identification, or to imitate the laborious 
'realism’ of the Italifti antiquaries of a })ast generation, as 
fashionable in its day as the laborious scepticism of modern 
Germans. We may leave the Lsestrygons, with their 

' Polar day, which shall not know 
A sunset ’till its summer ’a done —’ 

l^d t.h| brazen-walled isle of JEoliis, and the Cimmerians, those 
• rb^sterious dwellers on tho confines between the living and the 
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dead, and Cocytus and Plilegethon, the sounding cataracts of 
fire which mingle with the ocean-river, as unknown quantities 
in our calculation; though with the belief that it is more likelj, 
from analogy, that they arose out of some hazy tradition of 
Arctic coasts and volcanic regions, than out of mere nothing. 
jBut, in the main, we may safely hold that the tllysses of 
Homer’s mind did perform his real or fabulous pilgrimage along 
those very Italian shores which, during a^es since elapsed, have 
loomed in the eyes c/f travellers, to whom the jpoet has been the 
object of early and studious love, like the outlines Of familiar 
scenery welcoming the truant home. 

We have occupied already much of oifr space and our readers’ 
time, and this without touching on those subjects which will pos¬ 
sess by fur the greatest interest for the mass of readers,—^the part 
iu-signed to Homer by Mr. Gladstone in the development of moral 
and religious truth, we may almost say, in the providential history 
of man. Wc can but say with sincerity, it is from no want of 
appreciating Mr. Gladstone’s loftiness of perception, no want of 
sympathy with his enthusiasm, that we have avoided this portion 
of his ^reat undertaking. It 1ms been from a reverential shrink- 
ing from the attempt to compress what must needs be smd on so 
great and solemn a topic—if aught is to be said at all—into the 
limits of an ordinary critical essay. But in the outlines of our 
author's view of this chapter of Homeric study, wc, for our own 
l)arts, unfeignedly concur, and in his summary of the gi'eat 
volume of natural religion contained in tlie Poems. And yet, 
with all his admiration of the Homeric records, he has drawn 
from them the true lesson, that they do but, after all, * show 
' us the total inability of our race, even when at its maximum 
‘ of power, to solve for ourselves the problems of our destiny; 

* to extract for ourselves the sting from care, from sorrow, 

‘ and, above all, from death; or even to retain without waste 
‘ the knowledge of God, where wc have become separate fireni 
‘ the source which imparts it.’ . • 

That this source was primeval tradition, distinct alike frdm 
the development of human intelligence and from the knowledge 
reflected from Scripture, is Mr. Gladstone’s full conviction. He 
applies, with large and bold judgment, to tlie heroic race of 
which llomer has preserved the remains, the philosophical poet’s % 
revelation concerning the individual spirit of man; — 

‘ The soul tliat rises in us, our life’s star, 

Hus had elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from afar: • . • ; 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy !* 

But he appears to forget that the theory thus eloquently adum- 
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brated may be traced in the speculations of many great thinkers, 
particularly of the seventeenth century; forming, for instance, 
the basis of the majestic argument of Cudworth, and entering 
into the substance of Isaac Vossius’s work of exuberant learn¬ 
ing, ‘ De Theologi^ Gentili.’ 

But be this as it may, it is not the less interesting to find 
these vie^s enfj^rced, with an energy, and at the same time a 
refiimment of perception, which brings them home to us with 
all the force of originality. So much the nlore are wo forced to 
lament th6 singular idiosyncracy which mars the grandest con¬ 
ception's, by working them out into trivial, nay grotesque, de¬ 
tails. Such is Mr. Gladstone’s nature, and we can but deal 
with it as we find it. Remonstrance would be useless. Be¬ 
cause we think we perceive the relics of some ancient learning 
derived from on H'Igh, amidst the endless figments of human 
creation with which it is overlaid in Horner, are we there¬ 
fore to be called on to subscribe to such articles of laith as 
that Jupiter, Apollo, and Minerva — or Ju]»iter, Pluto, and 
Neptune — represent the Trinity? or that Lalona is ‘the 
‘ woman from whom the seed was to spring, if indeed she does 
‘ not represent the Blessed Virgin .... or rather oui* ancient 

* mother Eveor asked whether it i.^ noL * more just 

* to regard her as a tyjncal pei’son, exhibiting throngl* w'ojmuiliood 
‘ the truth of our Blessed Lord’s huinauity, tliaii as the mere re- 
‘ presentative of any individusil ])er8onago’! It is witli much 
reluctance — arising from tlic solemn nature ol' llio subjects thus 
unintention'.lly profaned, even more than out of our respect 
for tl»e high aims and principles of the writer — that we call 
attention to these unreal speculations. But tlic mere scoffers 
have called attention to them long age. Aud though there may 
foe many who will ratlier regret than scoff’, and some, doubtless, 
who may admire, we may venture to assert that^f Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s numerous readers, not one will be persuaded by them. 

* The same fine quiditics, and the same fanciful tendencies, dis¬ 
play themselves in Mr. Gladstone’s summary of the ethical, as 
of the religious, aspect of the Homeric age. Wc doubt whether 
any one has ever appreciated its real nobleness so fully, or de¬ 
scribed it so eloquently. He has jwrtrayed it, as in truth it 
was, so far as its memorials enable us to judge — an age of youth, 
and freshness, and undoubting faith—such as, in combination 
with such intellectual greatness, the world has never seen again. 

‘All was forw'^ard movement. Man had not, as it were, time to 
ask himself, is this a Ke? or even, whither does it tend'? His soul, in 
those days of infancy, never questioned, always believed. Logical 
inconsistency, even moral solecism, did not repel it, or darken its 
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energies in tlie work of construction, — construction of art, construc¬ 
tion of manners, construction of polity, construction of religion. 
This is what we see in glowing heat, throughout the poems of Homer, 
and is perhaps the master key to their highest interest. They show 
us, in the province we are now considering, heroes earning their title 
to the Olympian life, mute nature everywhere adjusting itself to the 
scheme of supernatural impersonations, and religion allied to the 
human imagination, as closely as it was .afterwards by Mahomet ‘ 
wedded to the sword. Everywhere wc see thalF which is properiy 
called " myth,” in tltf process of formutiork. Early mythology is the 
simple result of the working of the human mind, in a spirit of belief 
or of credulity, upon the material offered to it by prior tradition, by 
the physied universe, by the o iterations of the mind, and by the ex¬ 
perience of life.’ (Vol. ii. p. 17.) * 

Mr. Gladstone is in the right. As Goethe points out, that 
in the plains wc get the weather ready made, in the mountains 
we see it making, so when wc approach tKc primitive oJfUina of 
our race, as wc approach it in 1 lomer and in some parts of the 
Scriptures alone, we seem to sec human character in the process 
of formation, unfolding its powers, and preparing itself for the 
vast flights which it is hereafter to perform. And yet, though 
society is in Its infancy, tlie nature of each individual man is 
complete; it lias nothing childish or imperfect: though confined 
as to external dcvclopnient within the limits imposed by igno¬ 
rance and want of artificial helps, it has attained internally as 
full a type of manliness and ripentjss as is allotted to the short¬ 
lived race of mortals. The Homeric poems — and still more, 
perhaps, such commentaries as Mr. Gladstone’s, in which the 
knowledge jic([uired liy much study and extensive familiarity 
with life is brouglii to bear on them, — afford lessons of value 
in no resfiect more than in this — the exalted idea which they 
tend to form of the ethical acquirements of man in w'hatis 
termed a I’ude state. We need this lesson deeply. In ages of 
comparative weakness and discouragement, men look backwards, 
and fondly recall the characteristic features of generations which 
they esteem better, or at least ’happier, than their own.. In 
periods of hope and full-blown prosperity, like that in which we 
live, they look habituiilly forwards, and exult in the doctrine of 
constant progr<;ss, in moral as well as physical well-being. Only 
such an age as ours could have nurtured the paradox, which an 
able writer has just raised into something like a fashionable doc¬ 
trine, that the advance of man, generation by generation, is to be 
measured solely by his progress in intellectual acquirement. The 
volumes before us may serve as a refutation of this elaborate fallacy, 
and the more complete because unintended. They exhibit the 
elevation which the ethical character of man had attained—what- 
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ever the cause — in an age and country when in knowledge he 
was the merest child. They sliow how noble he was in thought^ 
how honourable in dealing, how courteous in demeanour, how 
manly in the control of passion, how pure in the domestic rela¬ 
tions of life, in times when he could neither read nor write, nor 
steer a ship, nor survey a field. They lead us, by a farther 
process of mind, to the inevitable conclusion, that unless the 
advance of »the icrtellect be salted with salt of another descrip¬ 
tion, it is Surely accompanied with moral decline; that ' the 
‘ movement of Greek morality with the lapse of time was chiefly 
‘ downward, not .upward; ’ tliat from the age of Homer, the real 
descent is rapid to that; of Buripides, and thence to that of 
Lucian, let the pride of knowledge rebel against the doctrine 
as it may. 

But here, again, it is lamentable to see how breadth and force 
of moml perception are overlaid, in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, by 
the same scholastic tendency to absurd minuteness which cha¬ 
racterises his religious speculations. This quality is even gro¬ 
tesquely developed in those disquisitions on the Homeric notions 
of love, gallantry, and matrimony, as our grandmothers would 
have phrased it, with vrhich he has filled so large a part of these 
voluiiies, evidently to his own great satisfaction, as well as to 
the enhancement of his popularity witli a large class of his 
readers, hie has indeed well pointed out — though not better 
than others before him * — the singular purity and dignity of 
language, on all matters connected with this subject, which 
prevail in the Homeric, and w'e may add, the Tragic poetry of 
Greece—difiering, in this respect, from the poetry of almost all 
other nations, hior do we substantially quarrel with his belief, 
that this purity extended beyond language only, and that the 
domestic condition of the age described by Homer was free from 
taint to a perhaps unexampled degree. ■ It may be .added with 
truth, that the general subject of the relation between the sexes 
has,*in Homer, only its due proportion to the other subjects 
W’hich engage a free and healthy disposition. For the tendency 
of literatm’e to dwell too constantly on this topic, is a certain 
proof of the degeneracy of an age—more certain, perhaps, 
than increased grossness in the manner of doing so. But how 
ludicrously does Mr. Gladstone enfeeble his own arguments on 

* Especially in Mr. H. Coleridge’s ‘ Introduction to the Study of the 
* Classical Authors: ’ a little work of peculiar interest, because, in truth, 
it contains the contributions of two minds—the one, that of an ele¬ 
gant classicsl scholar —«the other, one of the strongest, as well as 
m^t refined, of female intellects. 
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this and kindred subjects, by the strange minutise of controversy, 
description, and philology, into which he descends in the zeal of 
his advocacy I Which of his readers has not smiled over-his 
curious attachment to the memory of Helen, and his conscien¬ 
tious endeavours to rescue the character of that primitive 
Traviata from aspersion — endeavours only second in industry 
to those which Victor Cousin so perseveringly makes in behalf* 
of tlie forgotten demi-reps of the seventeen^ century? or his 
disquisitions on what he calls the ‘ case of Briseis?’ or his far¬ 
fetched apologies for the practical Mormonism of Achilles and 
Agamemnon ? or his grammatical inquiries into the force of the 
active and middle voices, in order to ascettain whether Homer’s 
heroines really attended his heroes in the bath, or only caused 
them to be bathed by other people ? But docs not tlie smile 
become broader still, when we find the pld Pagan poet pressed 
into the service of the Parliamentary corps with which Mr, 
Gladstone has been acting during recent sessions? when a 
negative authority is squeezed out of him against the ‘poor 
‘ invention of divorce ? ’ or, stranger yet, when the copiousness 
of his vocabulaiy, in distinguishing diifcrent degrees of relation¬ 
ship by affinity, is shown to indicate that if he had lived he 
would have voted in decided opposition to Lord Bury on. the 
(jucstion of marriage with a wile’s sister ? Enough, however, 
and more than enough, of faults which, if not redeemed, are at 
least thrown greatly into the sliadc, by the noble display of 
qualities of a higher order. 

Unquestionably the author of these remarkable volumes 
has much of the chiiractcr described by Payne Knight, in 
better sense than Latin, ‘ quanto quis ingenii viribus et doctrinsc 
‘ copiis praspolleat, tanto avidius praesumptas opiniones amplecti- 
‘ tur, et tanto miyorc apparatu et validiore custodid contrd coni- 
‘ munem hominum sensum eas tuetur.’ But his great redeeming 
quality —that which, so far from being inconsistent with^these 
defects, would probably be yet more inconsistent with a deep^er, 
but colder, insight into criticar principles — is the intensity of 
Homeric feeling, the delicacy of Homeric tact, of which these 
volumes afford such ample evidence. 
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Art. VITI .—Guy Livingstone, w Thorough, Second Edition. 

London: 1858. 

/^UT Liviuostone is rather a favourable specimen of a class 
• ^ of books which are one of the most characteristic literary 
products of 4;he present day. It is not a work of ni*t, nor is it 
a noveLwith a morah ner is it a satire, nor. a sporting story, 
though it belongs in some degree to each of these subdivisions 
of the prolific genus of fiction. An anonymous writer thinks 
it well to invent a chafactfr whose works and ways, and general 
view of life, he puts before *he world, with a sort of tacit re¬ 
quest to be informed what the world thinks of such a per¬ 
sonage. It is a little difficult to say what is the exact meaning 
and value of such a proceeding. To some extent, no doubt, the 
author must be taken to endorse his hero’s views, for the mere 
fact of excogitating and publishing them to the world, gives 
them a currency which tliey would not otherwise enjoy; but wc 
are left in the dark as to the real extent of this resemblance, 
and, as in photographic portraits, there is a scowl on the features 
which is essentially untrue. The author has always a jierfect 
right to turn round on his reader with the assertion, that he had 
no intention of recommending his hero either for imitation, or 
even for sympathy. He may say, as Lord Byron <!onstantly 
did say,—My * Corsairs ’ and ‘ Giaours ’ do not embody my own 
views. 1 am a poet and a peer, amusing myself with literature, 
and caring nothing for the moral fitness of things. But in 
truth such pleas are merely evasive. All fictions, unless they 
are composed in an artistic spirit as rare as it is in many re¬ 
spects excellent, have a direct moral, and do, in fact, produce 
moral results on those who read them. To read aja elaborate 
account .of a person’s life and conversation, specifying his feel¬ 
ings and motives, is very like associating with him for a certain 
timej and it is hard to imagine any theory of authorship on 
which less responsibility attaches to the author of such a work, 
than that which belongs to a man who, being better acquainted 
than any one else with 'the character and conduct of another, 
introduces him to all his . friends, and takes great trouble to 
make them intimate with him. If the person so introduced is 
a gambler, a- blackleg, and a bully, the introducer would he con¬ 
demned for his conduct, even though he might himself be the 
'■'toost irreproachable of mankind. It is, perhaps, the fairest and 
r, ;thc most convenient method of dealing with such cases, to leave 
; the author entirely out of consideration, to accept, for the time 
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being, the events and persons described as real, to discuss their 
character upon that supposition, and to leave the author to draw 
his own conclusions as to the degree in which he himself has 
been made the subject of praise or blame. 

The story of Guy Livingstone is short. He is a young man 
of considerable wealth and enormous personal strength, which is 
accompanied with that grimness and ferocity of disposition 
which has of late years excited so much efl^minate admiration. 
The early pait the book is occupiUd in stripping him for the 
ring and showing his postures. We arc introduced to his 'enor- 
‘ mous frame, square and stedfast as the keep of a castle,* though 
' lean in the flanks as a wolf-hound ’ a comparison, by the way, 
which in these days it is not very easy to appreciate. Moreover^ 
he had *a set sternuess about the lips and lower jaw,’ and 
altogether * the face of one of those stone crusaders who look 
‘ up at us from their couches in the Hound Church of the 

* Temple.’ Wc never read of this sort of hero witliout a 
wish that \vc could put a whole batch of them into some con¬ 
venient arena and leave them to flght it out. Would Brian de 
Bois Guilbert be a match for Lara ? If Dandle Dinmont met 
Dirk Hattcraick, which would have the best of it? Would 
Bodolphe, the prince in disguise in the ‘ My stores de Paris,’ 
with his ‘ muscles of steel under a skin of velvet,* have got 
the better of Livingstone’s ‘ sinewy arms,* and which of them 
all could cope with the mighty Comte de Monte Christo? 
Livingstone, to be sure, crumpled up a silver cup in his hand, 
which was ‘ all fibre and sinew like an oak-bough; ’ but then 
Dantes, after being, w-e forget how many years, in a loathsome 
dungeon, bent a chisel into the shape of a horfe-shoe and 
straightened it out again — a feat, by the w'ay, which speaks 
ill for the steel, whatever it proves as to the muscle. 

After justifying his ^ pitiless sternness ’ and other heroic pro- 
I)erties, by thrashing a prize-fighter and performing somq similar 
exploits, Livingstone entertaips a circle of guests at hig an¬ 
cestral hall — Iverton Manor in Northamptonshire, assort of 
temple of grimness. There had dwelt Colonel Livingstone, 
the hero’s father, who, being mortally wounded, smote his as¬ 
sailant to such puqiosc that his helmet was cut in twain down 
to the cheek strap; there, too, had lived several other persons, 
all of whose portraits were remarkable for * the same expression 

* of sternness and decision about the lips and lower part of the 
'face: ’ to wit. Beau Livingstone of the Court of Queen Anne, 
Prior Bernard, the friend of the great Earl of Warwick, and 
Sir Malise, surnained * Poing-de-fer^* who helped to storm 
Ascalon. It is rather unlucky that in ancient times people 
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were far less romantic tlian they are now. " If Sir Malise really 
was called ‘ Poing-de-fer,’ it is probable that he owed his 
name not to a particularly strong arm, but to having lost his 
hand and supplied its place with an iron hook.* The circle of 
friends collected at this stem abode comprised Mr. Forrester, a 
dandy life-guardsman. Miss Baymond, with whom he is in love. 
Miss Flora Bellasys, a voluptuous beauty, and Mr. Hammond, a 
gentleman in*delicifte health, who tells the story and is Living¬ 
stone’s intimate friend. To them enters a certain unromantic 
Mr. John Bruce, a Scotchman, who is engaged to Miss Baymond, 
and who, though he has a good deal of strength, has no activity 
and docs not care for field sports. The other m'embers of the 
party hospitably try to make him as uncomfortable as they can, 
and after a time Mr. Forrester and Miss Baymond elope together, 
being furnished with money for that purpose by Livingstone. 

Before this event takes place Mr. Hammond goes to Ireland, 
where he falls in with a second edition of Livingstone, one 
Balph Mohun, who is even more ferocious than his friend, and 
very nearly as strong, though his strength ’ is principally illus¬ 
trated by the fact that when attacked in his house in Tip¬ 
perary, ‘ his bushy beard bristled with rage; ’ and when he 
had occasion to knock a man down in Paris, ‘ the grey hair 

* bristled round his savage face like a wild boar’s at bay.’ In early 
life Mohun had run away with a married woman, who died of a 
broken heart, with that lovely and pious composure which such 
persons usually show in novels. Inheriting an estate in Ireland, 
he becomes the terror and horror of the place, butchering a con¬ 
siderable number of rapparees, who make an attack upon his 
house, with*a brutal ferocity which his biographer seems to take 
singular pleasure in describing. At the house of this savage 
brute Mr. Hammond hears of Forrester’s elopement with Miss 
Baymond, and of Guy Livingstone’s engagement to cmc Con¬ 
stance Brandon, a young lady of exquisite beauty, and of very 
high^church principles and ascetip habits. Guy, as might have 
been expected, is rather strong meat for Constance, especially 
as he has a weakness for flirting with her lovely and extremely 
.voluptuous rival. Flora Bellasys. One unlucky evening a 
ball takes place, at which Guy, Constance, and Flora are all 
present. Guy * had been dining at the mess of his old regiment. 

* 1 guessed from the unusual. brilliancy of his eyes, and from 

* the slight additional flush on bis brown cheeks, that the wassail 


* Ordericiis Yitalis tells, a story of a monk surnamed ‘ De manu 
‘ which title he gained from the circumstance, that having bad 

his hSlMi cut oiT for an atrocious crime, he wore a hook instead of it. 
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‘ bad been deep.’ As policemen say, he was not drunk, but 
had been drinking. In this state of things he waltzes with 
Flora, and takes her into the conservatory to cool herself 

* The fiery Livingstone blood, heated sevenfold by wine and 

* passion, was surging through his veins like molten iron.’ He 
takes a tempting opportunity of kissing his partner, who enjoys 
being kissed, and has the additional satisfaction of being seen 
in that situation by Miss Constance Braadon, at which that 
young lady is so.much disgusted thatehe casts off herdover on 
the spot, and, * the light dies in her eyes, and the colour in her 

* cheeks, never to return to either agmn till cdie shall wake on 
‘ the Besurrection morning.’ Hamtpond finds Guy next day in 
a very dogged frame of mind, about to start for the Continent, 
where, in the company of Balph Mohun,. he passes the winter in 
constant debauchery and gambling. Constance pines away, and 
ultimately dies of consumption. On her death-bed she writes to 
Guy twice to recah him: Flora intercepts the first letter, the 
second brings him to her bedside in time to see her once more. 
An affecting scene takes ])lace, the gist of which is, that she 
tells him she thinks he will die before long, and gets him to 
promise not to marry Flora. He goes home in a brain fever; 
whilst he is convalescent Flora comes to see him, whereupon he 
swears a great oath tliat he will never forgiye her, nor see her 
again, if he can help it. * 1 thought,’ says Mr. Hammond * and 

* think still, that he erred on the side of harshness.’ We are 
inclined to think so too; why need he kick her down stairs ? 
After his recovery, Guy goes abroad to Italy, but he is an altered 
man. A lazzarone is impudent: but the old hardness of heart 

* was wearing away.’ * Livingstone only lifted him by the throat 
‘ and held him suspended against the wall, as you may sec the 
^ children in those parts pin the lizards in a forked stick. Then 
‘ he let him droj) unhurt, but green with terror.’ Shortly after¬ 
wards he actually condescended to save the lives of some boat¬ 
men in the Bay of Naples, whom he took on board his yac^t to 
avoid a white squall. ‘ You \\’ill say that this was only*an act 
‘ of common humanity,’ observes his biographer. * If you had 
‘ known the man you would have thought, as I did, that the 

* words of her who was an angel then, were bearing fruit already * 
—crab apples at best. In Italy arc the Forresters, and one 
evening Mr. Forrester is barbarously murdered by Bruce, his 
rival; Guy trticks him down, and he goes mad with remorse 
and terror, after making a full confession. Guy thereon 
returns to England in company with ttie widow, and the whole 
melancholy party return to Kerton, where one morning the hero 
ridinsf his enormous horse Axcinc—a brute edition of himself— 
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gets a fall. Axeine rolls on him, and crushes his spine, and 
aJ^cr some weeks of horrible torture, grimly endured, he dies, 
and ]\fiss Brandon’s prophecy is accompli^ed. 

Such is the story. Its general tone, as our readers will have 
observed, is a sort of glorification of strength' and ferocity. 
Mr. Hammond reverences Guy, and more than half excuses 
Mohun, in consideration of their gifts in these particulars. We 
shall have a fiiw wefids to say upon the doctrine immediately; 
but we are bound in faimtiss to observe, in the meantime, that 
the execution of the story is very good indeed. It is long 
since we have seen a better written novel. It is short, terse, 
and nervous; the composition is remarkably careful and scholar¬ 
like ; and it is enlivened by vigorous epigrammatic wit Tha 
character of Flora Bellasys is excellently sustained, and some 
of the scenes arC drawn with great power. We may refer, in 
]iarticular, to a quarrel between Colonel Mohun and one Horace 
Levinge, a Jew debauchee, which leads to a duel, in which 
Levinge is killed, and to the confession made by Bruce of 
Forrester’s murder. We have seldom read anything more hor¬ 
rible, yet- it is neither disgusting nor unmanly. The author 
has a great taste for classical quotations; and the influence of 
the kind of education which they imply is sufficiently well 
marked throughout the whole book; but .he has learnt from 
Mr. Thackeray the unpleasant trick of looking at classical' 
characters from an essentially modern point of view. It is not 
unamusing to criticise pius JEneas according to the canons of 
that contempt for respectability which so largely influences 
all modem novelists; but that is not the way to understand 
Virgil. 

The moral aspect of Guy Livingstone is of more interest than 
its literary merits. It doed'not, it is true, represent any parti¬ 
cular school of thought or feeKng; but it is one of the straws 
which jshow characteiMtically enough the set of that great body 
of qndefined sentiment, which forms so important an element in 
the incoherent mass collectively known as public opinion. As 
we have already observed, a qovel may be considered as a sort 
of indirect request by the author to the readers for sympathy, 
generally for admiration; and the questions suggested by the 
work before us are such as these; Was not Guy Livingstone 
a fine fellow ? Was he not ^ very impressive and wonderful 
person, showing, whatever might he his faults, the inherent 
raciness and vigour of tj^e stock from which,he sprung? Is he 
Jtfot, at any rate, a very model of strength and sternness both 
mind and body? Is it not a magnifiipent thing to be so 
-•tern and so strong ? Such is the prevailing spirit of the book: 
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and as it is one which is somewhat popular in the present day 
in more quarters than one, it may be desirable to examine it. 
Guy Livingstone does not afiect us with that kind of mixture 
of pity and terror which it seems to have been intended to pro¬ 
duce. In the first place, we are something more than sceptical 
about the hero’s strength, either of body or of mind; and, in 
the second, we dislike the system of what may be described aSi 
manifesto novels. > 

It may seem rather paradoxical to a^i^e against the physical 
strength of a man who can hold people up by the neck like 
lizards in a forked stick, crumple up silver cups in his hand, 
thrash prize-fighters, and ride untame^ble horses, but it is so easy 
to pile Peliun upon Ossa in this way, in a novel, that we have 
a right to be critical. Nothing is more easy than to put together 
all sorts of astonishing feats, and to justify them by direct asser¬ 
tions, that in point of fact the person described was capable of 
performing themj but this is a very clumsy and unsatisfactory 
way of proceeding. The true method would, no doubt, be to 
describe the whole character in such a manner that the physical 
force of the body might be inferred from the habits of the mind. 
It is easy to say that a man has a ‘ huge frame ’ and ‘ iron 
* louEclcs,’ and to assign to him all the other conventional proofs 
of strength which novelists are so much in the habit of lavishing 
on their heroes, but it is a much more difficult and delicate 
matter to describe the influence which a constitution of that 
kind would produce upon habits of thought and feeling. To do 
this we require a much more intimate acquaintance with physi¬ 
ology, and a much greater exactness of thought, than most novel- 
writers possess. Physical strength, so far from being a very 
simple thing, is one of which it is by no means easy to form a 
clear conccj)tion. Guy Livingstone, with his enormous stature, 
immense weight,^ and power of drinking very hard witliout suf¬ 
fering any imnjediate inconvenience, may, in one sense, and for 
some purposes, have been a very strong man. Looking ht him 
with the gloss oflfi as he would be at a somewhat later pefidfi of 
life, wc can only think of him as an overgrown, unwholesome, 
irritable, obstinate, country squire, with about the most infernal 
temper that ever a man was cursed with. If this be so, it shows 
that the book docs not set the whole man before us, but only a 
glorified vision of one short passage in his life. 

It is curious to observe, in connexion with this matter, how 
very seldom a novelist endows his hero with really durable, or 
really serviceable, physical endowments. Even to a labouring 
man great muscular .power is a matter of very secondary import¬ 
ance. There is a certain average amount of it which usually 
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accompanies sound health, good food, and the. habit of exer> 
tion, which it is, no doubt, a misfortune not to possess; but nil 
that a "man in that station -of' life gets by bein^ particularly 
large nnd muscular is a qualification for becoming a puddler in 
a foundry, a blacksmith, a coalheaver<, a drayman, or a private 
in the Guards. The r^iUy valuable bodily gifts are gifts which 
.no power on earth can render romantic. They have been tersely 
described .as ^ largo brain and a large heart. To apeak in less 
emphatic language, they (.consist of a vigorous.cireulatiou of the 
blood, a well-braced nervous system, healthy lungs, and, above 
all, a good digestion. All this |s perfectly consistent with an 
insignificant figure and a,yery moderate amount of muscular 
power. 

It is, in fact, perfectly clear that when novelists put On the 
stage a giant like Guy Livingstone they do not mean to describe 
physical strength as if is, but merely perpetrate a piece of 
symbolism, in whTch the body represents the. mental qualities 
which .they propose to celebrate. Livingstone is rigged out 
with all the machinery of bone, muscle, swarthy complexion, 
superhuman constitution, and tlie rest,- in order that the outer 
man may harmonise with the stern ferocity and terrible strength 
of the inner self; but when we look into the matter, the char¬ 
acter is strong only in passion and obstinacy, not in respect of 
determination, which is the only true form of mental strength. 
The greatest test of strength of character is the deliberate 
formation of plans, and their resolute execution. If a man de¬ 
termines to be a politician, an author, a lawyer, a painter, a 
chess-player, or even a fox-hunter, like the late Mr. Assheton 
.Smith, and carries out his purpose deliberately and vigorously, 
he shows strength of character. Li vingstone does nothing of this 
sort. His nearest approach to a fixed scheme of life is his plan 
of marrying Constance Brandon, and of not mnrryjng Flora 
Bellasys. In every step of this affair he shows weakness of 
mind proportioned to his strength of mere blind passion. It was 
a v€ry^ weak-minded tliiiig to kiss Flora, when lie wanted to 
marry Constance, at all events when Constance was in the room. 
It was a still weaker thing to refuse, from mere pride, to make 
niatt’83& up, when Constance gave him a chance of doing so; and 
it was wc.nkcst of all to take to drinking and gambling because 
Constance would not have him. lie'was stubborn and violent 
enough, no doubt, but stubbornness and violence are only sham 
strength; according to Mr. Carlyle’s noble phrase, * a man in a 
* convulsive fit is not strong though six men cannot hold him.’ 
Liviijg^ne’s strength is«merely convulsive. He is hardly ever a 
^^fll^'Volimtary agent, — a person that is, who acts from a real 
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deliberate judgment towards an end clearly apprehended and 
distinctly desired. 

Apart from the radical defects of the character of the hero of 
the story, Guy Livingstone contains one remarkable feature, 
which fits in very appropriately with the worship of strength 
and audacity pervading the greater part of the book. A 
strange undertone of melancholy runs through it. The author 
is always making little semi-pious reflections *aboutP his hero, 
which are evidently sincere, but which ^ave a somewhat*]udi> 
crous air when they are compared with the drift of the story. It 
is tinged, like so many other productions in the present day, 
by a sort of gentle and half-repentant scepticism. The writer 
has a remarkable familiarity with the ways of Providence, though 
such of his characters as he draws with any real vigour and 
sympathy arc as far from being pious people, either in theory 
or practice, as can possibly be. They arc all prodigal sons, 
wasting their substance in all sorts of riotous living, whilst 
he is always ready with the consolations of religion to make 
matters pleasant in a gentle, pathetic way. Por example, Caro¬ 
line Mannering (a married woman) runs away with Halph 
Mohim, and lives Avith him miserably till her death; upon which 
the author converses with a supposititious Cornelia as follows:— 

‘ “ She was rightly served! ” ’ says Cornelia; ‘ “such women ought 
to bo miserable.” O rigid mother of the Gracchi I how we all respect 
you tronante in the comfortable cathedra of virtue inexpugnable, 
perhaps unassailed. Your dictum must stand for the present. The 
Court is with you. But 1 believe other balances Avill weigh the 
strength of temptation, tlie tveakness of human endurance, the sin¬ 
cerity of repentance, and the extent of suficred retribution, when the 
Father of all that have lived and erred since the world began shall 
make up liis jeivels. In that day, I think the light of many orthodox 
virgins and dignified matrons will pale before the softer lustre of 
Mugdulenc the Saint.’ 

On another occasion, Guy gives his pocket-book to a poo^ 
"irl in the street:— • 

‘ How much did the case contain ? Guy himself could hardly have 
told you: but, be sure, the Recorder of his many misdeeds knew, and 
reckoned it to tlie uttermost farthing, when he wrote down that one 
kind action to the credit side.* 

A man Avho writes like this, ought to remember that the value 
of such assertiops entirely depends on the authority of the 
speaker. We must candidly own, that the mere fact that a 
man wrote ‘ Guy Livingstone’ does not inspire ns with much 
confidence as to the cori ectness of Avbat ho has to say about the 
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day of judgment. If wc are to have theology, let a man give 
his whole heart and soul to it. If we arc to have a rattling 
novel about dogs, horses, boxing, gambling, and Byronic ferocity, 
perhaps it might be as well to leave Christianity alone. Merely 
to bow to it in passing, is a sort of insolence. No humane 
man or woman would make the remark attributed to Cornelia; 
but it is a strong thing to say, that a woman of whom we arc 
told hardly any^lng, except that she was pretty, that she com-> 
niittod adultery, and tliat she fretted herself to death over the 
loss of her reputation, will eclipse the light of many.orthodox 
virgins and dignifted matrons; or that a man who docs not 
know whether he givesperson 20/. or 25/,, will got credit for 
5/. more in the latter case than in the former. Surely when wo 
cannot possibly know anything, it is best to say nothing; and 
there is something oifensive in stating as a fact the ‘ truth of An 
opinion on such subjects, merely because the person stating it 
liopes it may be true. 

This habit is but one specimen amongst many of the incon¬ 
veniences which necessarily attend novels written on the prin¬ 
ciple on which * Guy Livingstone ’ is written. They, one and 
all, arc meant to express a certain view of life in the loosest and 
most indefinite form. It is impossible to read such books, 
without seeing that the author is giving vent to a sot of feelings 
and experiences which he has collected. All of them liavc a 
certain bhise air about them. They are a contrivance lor enun¬ 
ciating idly, and without taking the trouble of definite arrange¬ 
ment, a set of imj)ressions about the world w'hicli hav(j grown 
up in the mind, .and wliich do hot exactly correspond with those 
wmich other |>eople have put forward. Such views are, for the 
most part, crude and almost worthless, and when they are em¬ 
bodied in novels, they are invested with a false brilliancy, a false 
air of extent and profundity, and a degree of popularity totally 
disj)roportioncd to their intrinsic value. For. one person who 
Jims the will or the power to think, a thousand are ready to sym- 
paduse; and if a man possesses brilliancy enough to entertain, 
and imagination enough to interest, he may secure a vast 
amount of sympathy from vacant but susceptible people. , It is 
an unmanly thing to have the sympathies moulded by such 
means as these, for, generally speaking, nothing can exceed tne 
slightness and fiimsiness of the doctrines thus preached, except 
the confidence of the preacher. They are a mere mouthful of 
froth. They say nothing, they prove nothing, they arc nothing, 
but they addle a great iliany foolish brains, and prompt a vast 
deal of molisli conduct and unreasonable feeling. 
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Art. IX.- 1. The London Cotton Plant; a Journal of Tro¬ 
pical Civilisation. Published for the Proprietors by C. 
Mitchell. London: June, 1858. 

2. Report of the Special Committee on tin: Revival of the African 

Slave-trade, made to the Southern CmivenUor^ at Montgomery^ 
Alabama, May \0th, 1858. * 

3. Resolutions passed at a Public Meeting of Free Coloured Men, 
held at New Bedford, Massachusetts, on the \%th June, 1858. 

^PiiE news of the abolition of the* slave-trade reached Sir 
James Mackintosh when he was residing in India. He 
wrote from Bombay on the 27th of July of that memorable 
year 1807, of the impression that Mr. •AVilbcrforce’s victory 
made upon him, in these w'ords: * Who knows whether the 
‘ greater part of the benefit that he has conferred on the world 
‘ (the greatest that any individual has had the means of con- 

* ferriug) may not be the encouraging example that the cx- 
‘ ertions of virtue may be crowned by such splendid success ? 
‘We arc apt petulantly to express our wonder that so much 

* exertion should be necessary to suppress such flagrant in- 
‘ justice. The more just reflection will be, that a short period 

* of the life of one man is, well and wisely directed, sufficient to 
‘ remedy the miseries of millions for ages. Benevolence has 
‘ hitherto been too often dishciirtencd by frequent failures. 

‘ Hundreds and thousands will bo animated by Mr. Wilber- 

* force’s example, by his success, and (let me use the word only 
' in the moral sense of preserving his example) by a renown 
‘ that can only perish with the world, to attack all the forms of 
^ (jon’uption an(l cruelty that scourge mankind.’* At the end 
of half a century from the writing of that letter, when the next 
generation of the Wilbcrforces and Mackintoshes had g*own 
old, an alarm arose that the slave-trade was in course of re¬ 
vival by France, — or rather, by the Emperor of the FrencR,— 
under a thin disguise; and that certain State governors in the 
United States were openly proposing a reopening of the African 
trade in negroes. One year more, and we find the French im¬ 
portation of negro labourers into Martinique, Guadaloupe, and 
Cayenne to be a real trade in slaves; the subject of a revived ‘ 
slave-trade to be the most important of the moment in the 
United States; and some English newspapers, adopting a tone. 


* Life of Wilberforce, vol. iii. p. 302. 
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and putting forth sentiments, of which many a West India planter 
of the last generation would have been ashamed. 

'V^at then? Where is the change? What will be the 
result? What is to be done? What is to be expected? Is 
any conclusion arrived at? And what is it? 

There is no change in the grounds on which slavery, and 
the trside which supplies it, have always been condemned by 
all good and impartial men. There is no change in the facts 
and reasons which condemn slavery as in evgry sense impolitic ; 
as ruinous alike to the character and the fortunes of all who 
are implicated in it; as incompatible with political liberty and 
social welfare of every kjud. There is therefore no change in 
the views and spirit of this Journal in relation to the infamous 
traffic by which the institution is upheld. We will venture to 
say that there never will be any change in the decision and energy 
with which the people of Great Britsiin will demand of their 
government all possiole vigilance in the prevention of the tmffic 
on the high seas, and all necessary resolution in keeping the 
Powers of the world to their treaty engagements in regard to 
the African race. This Journal was able to announce, in 
1836*, that ‘every Power of Europe has acknowledged thaf a 
‘ solemn obligation is upon them to contribute to the abolition 
‘ of the cursed traffic in our fellow-creatures.’ The reasons 
which brought those Ponrers into the compact exist unchanged; 
and the compact must be fulfilled accordingly. What change 
there is is merely that which ordinarily ensues upon so vast and 
difficult a refonn as the abolitionists inaugurated. It is a form 
of the reaction which selfish habits of mind and life arc always 
urging, as long as the restoration of bad institutions can bo 
conceived of by the sanguine egotist; and if the reaction seems 
to have any force at all, it is simply through the unreadiness 
of a generation which has long ceased to hear the subject dis¬ 
cussed, but which has only to listen and to think, in order to 
see Ihe truth as plainly as their lathers ever saw it, and to take 
care that the great work of th6ir fathers shall never be reversed. 

We arc told by the retrogressive party that the subject is old 
and tiresome; the arguments against slave-labour w’om out; 
the sentiment superannuated; the whole opposition an obsolete 
.affair, which must give way to modern views and fresh interests. 
By way of presenting us w’ith fresh and interesting matter, the 
organs of pro-slavery opinion, from Mr. Carlyle’s pamphlets to 
the latest border-ruffian sermon in a far-west newsjmper, serve, 
up again conceptions and assumptions far more antique than 

■ ■ —- . . -M -- . , - ^ _ . ■■■ - - —- 

* Edinbui'gh Review, vol. Ixiii. p. 387. 
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any anti-slavery publications have to show; — notions of the 
negro and his fate, of the planter and his prerogative, of the 
superiority of a life of indolence and debt to one of industry 
and independence;—assumptions as absurd to the man of 
business and the economist as they are shocking to the man 
of principle and feeling; — arguments old as tyranny, tiresome 
as egotism, silly and worn-out as mediaeval arguments against 
antipodes, or vindications of the divine righf of kings. The 
latest statements within our knowledge of the argumeifts on 
behalf of the slave-system, as it at present exists, arc put 
forth by the new Journal of the American slaveowners, ‘ The 
* London Cotton Plant,’ the first number of which appeared in 
May last. . One paragraph of the prospectus is this : — 

‘ Avowing our utter detestation of “ slavery ” in any form what¬ 
ever, we hold that negro servitude to the white man is not human 
slavery, but the normal condition of the inferior race, and his natural 
relation in life. We hold that the negro is an inferior and specifi¬ 
cally different max, and can only be christianised and civilised through 
daily«cont!iet with the superior race ; that he must of necessity, by 
an organised system of labour, take a self-sustaining part in his own 
j>rogress and improvement, and is utterly incapable as now constituted, 
of self-government, self^iristiunity, or self-civilisation. While wo 
shall bring to the illustration of this j^losopliy the evidences of 
science and the clear deduction of well-iovtificil reason, we trust to 
maintain the argument with dignity and decorum, and a just regard 
for the prejudices and feelings of others.’* 

Appended to this view of the negro, we do not observe any 
explanation of the remarkable circumstance that, throughout the 
Southern States of the Union, the negroes in ^ servitude’ afford 
a large proportion of the constituency which sends members to 
Congress. Three-fifths of the slaves count for as many votes; 
without which the Southern representation at Washington 
would be something very unlike Avhat it is, and the Southern 
))olicy could never have predominated in the Capitol and iif the 
Cabinet. If the negro is not a man, capable of political idetis anti 
an^organised social existence, it ought to be explained how he 
can, in any Avay, help to send representatives to Congress. The 
newest of J^ondon newspapers expands its doctrine thus in its 
third number. We need only premise that the discourse pro¬ 
ceeds on the cool assumption that the negroes in our- West 
India colonies have not done a stroke of work fur twenty years, 
and that we, the people of England, have subscribed to maintain 
them in idleness, applauding their indolence, and endowing them 
with costly gifts of education and luxury.. On another occasion. 


* The London Cotton Plant, June 12th, 1S58. 
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we hope to show, fully and frankly, what our West India 
labourers have been doing for twenty years past, and what they 
are now accoinplishiDg from season to season. At present, we 
can only hold up to the admiration of our readers the audacity 
which frst assumes that the British West Indies are a scene of 
total idleness, and then argues thus on the assumption: — 

‘It would be instructive to inquire exactly the amount requisite to 
keep in idlefless 5(50,0(X) negroes for twenty years ; to clothe them, 
to teach them, and thus Upon an energetic, effective and grand scale, 
I'ealise the wishes of those who believe that civilisation can bo effected 
without being based upon organised and remunerative industry. 
Stating the result in one cojuinn, it would then be equally interesting 
to set Ibrtli the practical results of the opposite conijmlsory system of 
negro labour, ■wherein the negro pa)’8 for his own civilisation, adds 
materially to the general prosperity of the world, and is led along 
that path of labour which all nations have trod before him from the 
foundation of the first human society.* 

The reader may well wonder what this journalist can be 
dreaming of. None of us have paid a shilling to supportjidlc 
negroes j and, on the other hand, the substantial proi)erty of 
the class which declines intermittent work, paid at the rate of 
niiiepence or a shilling a day, — propcrtj| in land, in dwellings, 
in chapels, and in personal comforts,—must have been acquired 
by labour. The question is only between labour on the sugar 
estates of a small number of planters, and labour outside those 
plantations. Tlic journalist proceeds: — 

* Tlic actual state of negro servitude us it exists in America lias 
never been undcrsiood in England, nor the theory of the American 
constitution, the organic law of vrliich consists in the full recognition 
of .the inferiority of the negro, and the natural superiority of the 
white man. The immediate representatives of tlie institution of 
negro servitude as awj.se and just system of tropical labour, of course 
have a conscientious and honest conviction in regal'd to tlve matter. 
The Southern philosophy is this: that negro servitude is not “slavery” 
at^all in the true acceptation of that term ; that involuntary servitude 
to -wdiite man is the normal' condition of the negro, his natural 
relation in life, and is the same measure of freedom to him as what 
we call “ liberty ” is to the white man ; that in this relation he finds 
his greatest happiness, makes the greatest progress, and is of the host 
service ; that in no other relation has he ever been found except as 
a barbarian of the low'cst grade, or when sustained in unnatural free¬ 
dom by a mistaken philanthropy; that the negro must either be in 
Christian servitude or in heathen and barbarian slavery; and that 
every dictate of wise economy, true charity, and honest intention 
enforces the necessity of making him take an active and productive 
part in Ins own civilisatiou.* * 

■ * The London Cotton llant, June 26th, 1858, p. 37. 
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Wc need not waste our space on any exposure of the amount 
of nonsense contained in this paragraph of what the authors call 
‘ Southern philosophy.’ We will simply remind our readers 
that this sort of philosophy is no better in the eyes of twenty- 
five millions of the inhabitants of the United States than in ours. 
The largest allowance gives to the slaveholding class in the 
United States, — the owners, their families and connexions, — • 
the number of two millions, out of the t^al papulation of 
twenty-seven millions at the time of the census of 1850. Of 
these, only 350,000 at the utmost are actual liolders of slaves: 
and, further, the earnest, determined, deliberate defenders of the 
‘philosophy,’ and of its concrete form, are believed to be not 
more than one thousand persons, and probably less. We say 
this merely to ])revent a whole nation being charged with 
entertaining such notions of matters o^ fact, and contenting 
themselves with such logic gs we see sprouting from this young 
Cotton Plant. 

Its appearance in London, however, and its rapturous re¬ 
ferences to Mr. Carlyle and quotations from the ‘ Times,’ may 
warn us that one of those occasions has arisen, on which, 
according to Sir James Mackintosh, ‘ liundreds and thousands 
‘ will be animatedb}'Mr. Wilbcrforce’s example’ to attack all the 
‘ forms of corruption and cruelty ’ that can cover a revived slave- 
trade. It is too true that a vehement effort is made just now to 
reopen the African slave-trade, for purposes which we propose 
to exhibit; by means which we hope to expose; and in re¬ 
liance on the indifference of a new generation, which yet, we 
are certain, needs only to be warned of the danger to show a 
spirit as generous, convictions as clear, and a tcm[)er as persis¬ 
tent as those of their fathers. Our own belief is very confident; 
— that the slave-trade is approaching its extinction; that the 
present reactionary effort is a sign of its extreme peril; and that 
the effort itselfj if properly turned to account, will accq[erate 
the certain victory of free over slave labour. We do not i^y 
that the result will come of itself; nor that the settlement of the 
question will be at all easy or agreeable. On the contrary, there 
is nothing that wc arc so sure of as that every Englishman who 
has ever felt satisfaction in the work achieved by his country in 
her colonies, and among the governments of the civilised world, 
is at present under the obligation to watch the course of events 
at home and abroad in order to sustain the free-labour policy 
of the last half century, to stimulate the Government to main¬ 
tain the honour of England, to give support and sympathy to 
every sincere and active ally, and to provide the necessary spur 
or check for every Power, great or small, which hangs back from 
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the terms, or bolts from the course agreed upon by all, for the 
welfare of human society. Whether there be more or less of 
the old battle to be fought over again, the thing must be done; 
and every man ought to qualify himself to take his part in it, at 
a time when the American slaveholders undertake to. teach us, 
in our own London^ who the negro is, what slavery is, and that 
the * Free-negro theory of Wilberforce, Brougham and Clarkson ’ 
ought to be opposed * on the broad ground of civilisation and 

* liumaaity.’ There can^be no better encouragement to the re¬ 
quisite action than a survey of the plain, clear facts of the two 
cases, — of free-labour and slaveholding; and we prefer that 
method of appeal to any, other, «imply because the zeal which 
the occasion requires must be kindled through the understanding. 
We will not give to * Southern philosophers ’ the advantage of 
a sneer at our enthusiasm or our prejudices. They will not be 
able to ridicule us as sentimental philanthropists, or to rouse 
disgust against us as ‘ nigger-worshippers.’ We have nothing 
to say at present in the character of Protector-of-Negroes. We 
have at least as much tenderness for the white men. Wc speak 
in the general intei'cst of civilisation and human progress, in 
admiration of the part taken by our country in extinguishing 
the most fatal of barbaric institutions, and in simple fidelity to 
a policy with which the reputation of Great Britain is bound up. 

* Are we to have all that old argument over again, as the 

* “ Times ” warned us we should?’ some reader may say. ‘ We 

* know all about the slave hunts in Africa, and the impossibility 
‘ of industry and innocent commerce in the presence of the tragic 
‘ in men; and the horrors of the middle-passage, and the cruelties 
*of the plantation; and the deterioration of land and waste of 

* property in slaveholding countries, and the corruption of morals 

* among the superior race, and the exclusion of the inferior from 
‘ genuine domestic life; and the invariable tendency of slave- 

* holding States to a military despotism, and their necessary 

* retrogression when countries which resort to the other system 

* 0 ^ labour are advancing. We know all this, and plenty more 

* on the same side. Must we listen to it all over again ? Are 
'you going to bring up the obsolete feelings and indurated 
' arguments of the last generation ? ’ 

Certainly not. ’ As those reasonings have never been over¬ 
thrown, they stand good of themselves. The real diftercncc 
between our materials and those of our fathers is that we have, 
thanks to them, a new species of evidence to produce. The 
results of the intervening period are not only a new sort of 
evidence, fresh and interesting, but affording a new kind and 
d^ree of value. It is this perpetual growth of fresh evidence 
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which always prevents sound social questions from perishing 
through exhaustion. It is only by an indolent or unskilful use 
of them that they can become wearisome. The fresh pheno- 
mcna, which grow out of every jiassing season, afford the 
soundest and most interesting arguments: and thus it is not 
true of the question of the slave-trade, any more than of any 
vital controversy on matters of social principle and practice,* 
that the issue must be left to fate because Aen cannot be in¬ 
duced to attend to it. There has beetr hitherto no opportunity 
of understanding and presenting the evidence appropriate to the 
present time; that of the operation of the slave-trade and 
slavery on the countries and peoples where it has existed after 
being got rid of by the rest of the civilised world. The United 
States stand first in all eyes among the very few countries which 
still come under this description, jlrazil Jiaving actually retired 
from the slave-trade, the United States and Cuba are generally 
regarded as the two countries which sustain the traffic. France 
—or rather the French Government—has recently been ranked 
with these two, on account of the real, though disguised, slave- 
trade to her West India colonies; but, as this new crime may 
be soon repented of (on account of its folly, if not its guilt), we 
may adhere to the usual classification,—the United States and 
Cuba against the world. Vf e arc bound to tiike the independent 
and self-governing country for examination before the colony, 
which may plead the nondescript character of the home-go¬ 
vernment on which it depends. Let us then trace, rapidly but 
carefully, the relations betw^een the slave-trade and slavery and 
the political and social condition of the North American re¬ 
public, including the foreign policy of the United States and 
iheir ])l:ico in the \irorld at this hour. The time is suitable, for 
it is one of crisis in the llepublic. All leading men, and all the 
separate sovereign States agree, if on no other point, in declaring 
that some sort of revolutionary crisis is at hand, and th:^ the 
institution of slavery is the cause. There could not be a better 
time for investigating the real relation between the old element 
and the new changes; and we believe ourselves to be safe from 
aU reproach as to the worn-out character of our inquiry. As 
far as we know, it is, as a body of evidence, altogether untouched. 

When the Americans of our time complain of their ‘geogra- 
^ phical difficulty ’ (as they do in London to this hour), declaring 
that an equal distribution of slaves over their territory would 
have preserved their Kepublic in unimpaired moral glory, they 
should remember two or three particulars whic;}! they arc apt to 
overlook. They should remember the diversities in the original 
settlement of the various States: they should remember that 
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the worn-out plea of diversitj of climate is now excluded by 
the attempt to establish slavery in Kansas; and, in a converse 
way, by the superior success of free-labour culture of cotton 
{^d tobacco, now that the experiment has been fairly tried in 
Texas, and on estates in Virginia and elsewhere. They should 
remember- that the old and ouce-true complaint that England 
•introduced slavery into their country related only to the mild 
form of slavery Which existed in tlie last century, when it 
was common in all the •States; and • that when the southern 
section insisted, in 1819, on the permanent establishment, and 
in 1854 on the extension, of the institution, it made the Be- 
public answerable, from that time forwards, for American sla¬ 
very, and for all the aggravations which were sure to accrue 
after such an .adoption. In a very small space we may compare 
the earlier pluuse with, the later — the British importation of 
slavery with the present indigenous sort, which is the express 
choice and demand of the citizens who have risked everything 
else to perpetuate it. 

We need not explain what the first settlers in New England 
were like, nor how well disposed they were to work with their 
own hands. Their opposition to the introduction of negro 
labour was no less marked: and it was simply through the 
cujiidity of piratical skippers that negroes were speculatively 
introduced into Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, against 
tlie will of the inhabitants at large. While yet the blacks 
were not indispensable for their labour, and before the increase 
of the mulatto class suggested the iirofitableness of slave-breed¬ 
ing for the market, the institution had some external appearance 
of the patriarchal character claimed for it by * The London 
‘ Cotton Plant,* and by pro-slavery cant in general. But with 
the spread of the trade in negroes, this character disappeared. 

When Lafayette visited the United States in 1825#-he re¬ 
marked with grave concern the deteriorated relation between 
the whites and the coloured race, in the free States as well as in 
the Sfuith. The last time he was there, he said, there was none 
of the antipathy to the negroes that exists in this century. Men 
of the two races stood shoulder to shoulder in the ranks; and 
they ate and slept side by side in their bivouac. The free 
negroes and tlie ‘ following * of the planters were regarded and 
addressed as ‘ citizens.* This, indeed, was still the case as late 
as the last British war, when General Jackson issued addresses, 
before and after the battle of New Orleans, in which the blacks 
were called on citizens to defend their country, or thanked 
for having done so wifti true citizen zeal. We need not de¬ 
scribe wliat Lafayette found in 1825, in contrast with his 
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early impressions. Yet, in ])resence of the comparatively good 
understanding which existed at the time of the revolution, there 
were many,—and Washington was one of them,—^who doubted 
whether any permanent union could be effected between States 
wliich had a slave-trade and those which had none. The North¬ 
ern States had slaves, but no organised slave-trade. The South 
had both. When the Convention was at work on the Consti-* 
tution, a member of it saw Washington -d^alkin^, wrapt in 
tliought, on the .bank of the Schuylkill, and, joining him, 
learned what he was thinking about. He was meditating 
whether it would not be better for the Convention to separate 
without proposing any constitution at *11, though its details were 
nearly completed; — so doubtful did it appear to him whether 
it would not be wiser to aAvait the guidance of events than to 
commit the principles of republicanism the chances of com¬ 
promise. When we have seen how the compromises of that in¬ 
strument have ruled the destinies of the Republic and brought 
it to the verge of revolution, we may see how some of the truest 
American patriots may regret, without treason, that Washing¬ 
ton did not decide to pause. lie and all his coadjutors took for 
granted that slavery would expire before long, in consequence of 
its manifest inconveniences, and of the disposition in the northern 
territories to get rid of it; and the growth of the labour-supply in 
a flourishing young republic miglvt be confidently reckoned on 
to render the emancipation easy ; but the negro-trading in the 
South was the difficulty. All the world knows that the com¬ 
promise was made: but all the world may not know, or may 
not remember, what the compromise was. It is as well to un¬ 
derstand and remember it, as our recent difficulties at Washing¬ 
ton, and the present attempts at reviving the African slave- 
trade, arc among the consequences of it. The compromise was 
this: th|^ Northern States consented to the artifice of reckoning 
three-fifths of the slaves as whites, and the South agreed to a 
taxation proportioned to its nominal constituency. The Nofth 
permitted an interval of twenty years before the arrest of the 
African Slave-trade, and the South agreed to an equal repre¬ 
sentation in the Senate of States of all dimensions, though the 
small States were Northern ones. The most fatal provision 
of the series was that which bound the citizens of all the States 
to deliver up to claimants * persons held to labour and service 
‘ escaiung from another State.’ The word ‘ slave ’ docs not appear 
at all in any constitutional document from that date onwards; 
and the term disappeared till revived by the Abolitionists. The 
hope was, that the substitution of the words * servant ’ and 
'service,’ for ‘slave’ and ‘slavery,’ would assist the corre- 
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aponding conversion of the things themselves; a strange expecta¬ 
tion, while the traffic in human beings went on by sea and land! 

These compromises had ceased to work well % 1825. The 
Northern States had long abolished slaveiy,, and escaped the 
penalty of regarding labour as disgraeeful. But they had yielded 
to the bribery of the South more than they have ever retrieved. 
‘One constitutional safeguard after another was surrendered for 
some brilliaift imnfediate advantage, till the internal slave-trade 
had bedbme the organic (iKsease of the ‘Republic which it is now 
admitted to be. In short, the inevitable change was now coming 
over the American character which, we have a right to suppose, 
might have been escaped if the labour-market had not been early 
corrupted. The yeomanry of Massachusetts, the fishermen of 
Maine, the merchants and captains of Rhode Island and New 
York, the Dutch and German traders and farmers of New York 
and Pennsylvania, never showed any vagrant tendencies nor any 
buccaneering ambition, till the influence of the South acted upon 
the worst part of their natures through the predisposition of sec¬ 
tional jealousy. Since the regular establishment of an internal 
slave-trade,there has always been a bad social element drawn 
from the North, a floating population of thoughtless and idle 
young men or broken down ciders, who w'anted adventure, or 
fancied they could grow rich in a hurry by extending the area of 
southern slavery. A more numerous reinforcement, of a far 
lower character, from the slave States,— fellows of the bully and 
rowdy sort, such as have figured in the Kansas drama,—have 
depressed the national character incalculably, and the national 
reputation almost irreparably, through the factitious demand for 
new territory on which to employ the slaves who had worn out 
the old. Hence the whole invention and prosecution of jdli- 
hustering; hence the wars, Mexican and (rther, and the annex¬ 
ations, Texan and other, which have created a woild-widc 
distrust of the American rc[)ublic, as the great buccaneering 
Pewer of the coming time. 

B(9Sore considering the history of this phase, however, wc 
must draw the attention of our readers to an incident in the life 
of the American slave-trade which has not been duly ai)prcclated 
in England, even where it has been known as a matter of fact. 
It would have been a great advantage to some of our legislators 
who spoke on the case of the 'Regina Cceli’ in Jujjc last 
to have known more of the history and condition of the 
settlement of Liberia. For want of such information as the 
American slaveholders or abolitionists could furnish at any time, 
the opportunity of exposing the new ‘ disguised French slave- 
* trade* was nearly lost. Our information is derived from 
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full communication with the advocates and opponents of the 
scheme of African Colonisation. We have learned, from the 
highest office-bearers of the Society, all that was to be said on 
behalf of it; and the facts on-the other side have been so openly 
placed before the American public by witnesses of character, 
and so long acted upon by others who had means of knowing 
the truth, that we offer their statements without any doubt* 
whatever of their substantial truth. We may add that the 
strongest confirmation that could be obtained is afforded by the 
recent transactions of French agents in Liberia, and conunents 
on them by residents there. . 

Our elder readers may possibly /cmember the advent, in 
1832, of an American traveller, named Elliot Cresson, who 
lectured all over this kingdom on behalf of what he represented 
as a new scheme, set on foot by American philanthropists, for 
putting an end to slavery, by restoring {lie people of colour to 
* their native Africa,’ where they would act as missionaries, and 
introduce civilisation and Christianity among the barbaric tribes. 
It will i^erhaps make some of us a little uneasy to remember the 
extreme facility with which IMr. Cresson led away thousands of 
j)eople,—luembcrs of the religious or philanthropic world chiefiy, 
but not entirely. He had a large variety of induceipents to 
present, according to exigencies; and they were not always 
compatible: but it took some time to find that out. He pro¬ 
mised to merchants a new branch of trade; to popular authors a 
picturesque new subject; to scientific men a new route into the 
heart of Africa. The missionary world looked for the evangel¬ 
ising of Africa; and the anti-slavery party for the abolition of 
American slavery. Mr. Cresson had a remarkable faculty, 
which proved a great resource in lecturing, — of supposing 
-whatever he asked to be promised: so that he announced from 
the hustings various successes, engagements, and pledges which 
w'crc purely imaginary. The venerable James Cropper of Liver¬ 
pool, hearing in this way the announcement by Mr. Cresson of 
a forthcoming tale, the scene of Vhich would be laid in thpara¬ 
disiacal territory of Liberia, -wrote to the author, a perfect 
stranger, offering to pay the expenses of the whole stereotyped 
edition, if the author would pause to learn the merits of the 
Colonisation Society and its scheme, — the result of which in¬ 
quiry would certainly be the suppression of the work. The 
reply, by return of post, vl^os that no such work was in existence, 
or had ever been promised to Mr. Cresson, though the topic hod 
been made by Mr. Cresson his excuse for introducing himself. 
Suspicion seems to have been awakened pretty early by the 
vehemence and pertinacity with which Mr.- Cresson denounced 
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Mr. Oarrison, who had just been in England. Inquiry being 
thus stimulated, it was discovered that Mr. Garrison had once 
been an admirer and a member of the Colonisation Society; but 
that he had e.arly satished himself that the whole scheme was an 
invention of the slaveholders of the Southern States, to relieve 
themselves of the presence of free negroes, and enable them to 
• Ijerpctuate slavery by keeping their own slave-trade well in 
hand, whileabeguiHug the free States with the delusion of a gra¬ 
dual emancipation, and ef an ultimate complete riddance of the 
coloured population. So many persons recovered their senses 
from day to day that Mr. Cresson’s career in England was but 
a short one. Some begai\ to wonder how Africa could be culled 
the native land of any negroes in America but those who, being 
imported before 1808, were too old for colonisation; and it was 
not clear that American negroes would like the removal. Others 
inquired whether slaves could be qualified to be missionaries: 
while practical people calculated how long it would take to re¬ 
move the millions of the coloured race, and how they could pos¬ 
sibly be supported in Liberia if even the mere annual increase 
were turned out on the African coast. Mr. Cresson had had 
time, however, to receive not a little money in sums of 11 . 10s., 
which he declared was the amount required to convert an 
American slave into an African free man. He said he did not 
ask for money; but he always took it: and many were the 
little children who emptied their purses into his hand, and the 
maid servants who gave him their hoarded shillings, thankful to 
help'in releasing a slave,—not perceiving till it was j)ointcd out 
to them that this was slave-trading in fact, and tliat there ought 
to be some security that the vacant place would not be immedi¬ 
ately filled by a new victim. The first check given to this 
bounty was adinimstcred by the aiiti-sluvery leaders, —Wilber- 
force, Buxton, the Croppers, Sir George Stephen, and o^ers,— 
Avbo issued in 1833 their protest against any support of the 
scheme in England, on the ground of its being * an obstruction’ 
to*tlip abolition of slavery, ah embodiment of a malignant 
hatred of the free blacks, a compulsory method of getting rid of 
those people, an encouragement to persecution in America, and 
a snare by which the unwary would be diverted from the trub 
anti-slavery aim. The Americans might establish a colony in 
Africa, if it was found desirable; but it would be a fatal mistake 
for Englishmen to regard it as a mea^s of abolishing ^slavery, or 
checking the slave-ti^c. Mr. Clarkson’s name does not appear 
among the signatures to this protest: he took time to satisfy 
himself, finding it difficult to resist the influence whidi Mr. 
Gresson had obtained over him by his bright and soothing repre- 
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sentations: bnt in 1840 he published his final opinion: mz., that 
the objects of the Colonisation Society were ‘ entirely impracti- 

* cable.’ He observed that this was enough to justify his 86068 *“ 
sion: but that he had something to add: — that if slaves were 
what their owners declared them to be, they would corrupt, in¬ 
stead of evangelising Africa: and that, on the other hand, if 
only enlightened free negroes were sent, slavery in the United 
States would be unaffected, unless indeed it Vere confirmed by 
such a deportatiop. Again, the founders and officeholders of the 
society were slaveholders, who openly declared the negro race 
to be not human, but something inferior. This opened the good 
man’s eyes to ‘ the diabolical 8eheme,’»aa he finally called it; and 
he publicly notified, in a letter to Garrison, that he had ‘washed 
‘his hands clean for ever of the undertaking.’—This w’as all that 
the English public had to do with Liberia for nearly twenty 
years, except that a few hardly-prejudiced or softly-disiiosed 
persons refused to hear any evil-speaking of Liberia; and that 
some few, very feAV, atteiulcd to the fact that our Government 
had, at length, recognised the State of Liberia, and signed a 
treaty with its President. The case of the ‘Regina Cecli’ is a 
strong appeal to us to look at the facts again. The American 
story meantime was this. 

When j\Ir. Cressou appeared among us in 1832, the Society 
which sent him had existed sixteen years, — a fact which we 
cannot recall his having stated. It was founded at Washington, 
and speedily propagated through the Southern States, when 
once the early jealousy of the planters was explained away. 
At the first meeting, ISlr. Clay applied himself to dissipate this 
jealousy, declaring that, being himself the owner ‘ of a certain 

* species of property,’ he would oppose with the utmost firmness 
every project ‘ which could affect in any manner the tenure ’ by 
which it was held. ‘ Nor,’ he said, ‘ am I prej)arcd to go as 
‘ far as the gentleman who has just spoken, in saying ^hat I 
‘ would emancipate my slaves, if the means were provided of 
‘ sending them from the country,’ We may add here, tlmt Mr. 
Clay, (luring the many years that he was Vice-President and 
President of the Society, never freed any slaves, though he 
'parted with some in other ways; and that in the provisions of 
his celebrated will, by which it is pretended that Liberia will be 
the ultimate destination of the youngest generation of his slaves, 
the date fixed for their emancipation is more distant than 
the extreme limit which Mr. Clay was in the habit of 
assigning to slavery itself. Before Mr. Clay, Mr. Madison 
was President of the Society, and he, too, sent no negroes 
to Africa, while he sold many from his own door. At that 
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first meeting of the Society, Kandolph of Koanokc commended 
the scheme as ‘ one of the greatest securities * of slave property. 
From one Eeport to another of the annual meetings, we find the 
same assurance anxiously repeated. Not a single slave was to 
bo touched by the scheme; but their subjection would be se¬ 
cured by the removal of the free blacks. It is true, the free 
•blacks refused to go; but a Virginia planter, Mr. Brodnax, 
declared publicly that their ‘ consent * must be obtained, as it 
had hitherto for a course of years been obtained, — *by the 
' gentle admonition of a severe fiagellation.* A partner in a 
ship employed on the scheme, a Mr. Stanton, inquired why, 
having driven away the r^d man,, the black man should not als(! 
be got rid of. Governor Wise, now a candidate for the Presi¬ 
dential chair, insisted on ' the great original principle on which 

* the Society was founded, — friendship to the slaveholders.’ 
The Rev. J. M. Pease approved the scheme because ' its genius ’ 
did not interfere with ' the providential arrangement ’ by which 
the inferior race lives in bondage to the higher. We might fill 
pages with such testimonies; but we must hasten to show the 
practical results of a scheme which, at one time or another, in¬ 
cluded almost every eminent man in the country, from Webster, 
in New England, to Judge Porter, in New Orleans; which had 
possession of the pulpits and the press of nearly the- whole 
Union; which was sustained by votes of Congress, and ol 
various State legislatures; and which apj)ealed to the mosi 
pressing interest, and the most vehement and pervading preju¬ 
dice of the white population. 

In 1835, Mr. Olay was in the habit, we are sorry to say, o' 
directing the attention of foreigners, and of persons of tender 
conscience, to this Society as the agency by which slavery 
would ultimately be abolished in the United States. Some who 
knew nothing of his prior declarations as to the opposite 4 )urpose 
of the scheme, inquired of him, in virtue of his being Vice- 
Prj^sident, how such an organisation as the Society exhibited 
coul(jUle*'d with the increasing niimbers of the negroes. One, at 
least, asked whether the entire disposable marine of the country 
could xsonvey away even the annud increase of the mere slave 
population, — that contemporaneous increase being afterwards 
shown by the Census report to be upwards of 60,000. Another 
question was, how such a* multitude were to be fed on a 
]tatch of African coast when they got there. Mr. Clay rapped 
his Huuff-box, and replied, that in a few years he hoped it would 
be done! \Yhat*had been effected thus far to encourage such 
. a hope ? How far had the Society fulfilled its promise of 

* providing a peaceful exit from slavery ? * During the first 
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twenty years, the number carried to both settlements—Liberia 
and Cape Palmas — was under 3000, though’ the machinery of 
transportation was used to get rid of slaves inconvenient from 
either too much or too little capacity; scarred, stu^fied, help¬ 
less wretches, as we hear from the African side, and *-bri^t 
* boys,* who think and feel too much for the safety of the plan¬ 
tation. In 1853, when the Society was in its thirty-sixth 
year, it had removed 8500 to Africa. Wheif ,our readers are 
reminded that the annual increase of thc^ere slaves was 00,000 
during Mr. Clay’s Presidentship of the Society, they will not 
require us to dwell longer on the proportion of means to ends 
in the case. • • 

It was enough for all but very thoughtless ])eople that the 
Southern planters were vehemently jealous of the immigration 
of Europeans into the Northern States., While the wealthy 
North was more hated every year for the prosperity which 
grew out of an adequate supply of labour, it was not cre¬ 
dible that the South was really sending any labourers away. 
American shipping was not in fact passing to and fro across the 
ocean for the purpose of pouring labourers into the North, and 
deporting them from the South. The use that was made of 
the scheme, in this view, is now fully understood. No truer 
information is ever given to the European traveller in America 
than in the saying that the condition of the cotton crop deter¬ 
mines the shipments of negroes to Liberia. Trifling as they 
id ways arc, the largest deportations take place when cotton is 
lowest; that being the time when the plantation is weeded of 
its least valuable slaves. Between 1820 and 1830 a larger 
number were sent than before, or for some time after, — cotton 
j)riccs being nearly otationary during that time. Through the 
next ten years, cotton was nearly doubled in value, and little 
was heard of Liberia. During the last rise in cotton and slaves,, 
the subject seemed to be dropped. The agency was kept^up, 
liowcver; and the case of the ' Kegiiia Coeli ’ may show us wh^ 
Before we glance at the African phase of the institution, 
however, we will bring up the American story to- the present - 
date. Those who have read Mr. Webhe’a tale, * The Garies 
‘ and their Friends,’ will be less surprised than others at some 
recent .movements of the free negroes of the United States, 
Persons of any complexion who, like the personages in Mr. 
Webbe’s book, arc in the possession of houses, shipping, stores, 
funded property, and other forms of wealth, are likely to have 
an intelligence and a will of their own as to where and how they 
will live, and what they will do. A rao^, however depressed, 
which produces clergy, physicians, lawyers, professors and- ar- 
YOL. CVIIT. NO. eexx. P p 
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lists, will be pretty well able to bold a practical cltizensbip, 
though the judges decide tliat men of colour cannot re^stcr 
coasting*vessels, or purchase a land-title; and even though the 
Supreme Court declares that 'the black man has no rights 
' which the white man is bound to respect.’ In' spite of ail 
such dispiriting influences, the free negroes arc assuming a social 
2)05ition which points significantly to an approaching annihilation 
of the slat*e-tradl3, while it settles the fate of Liberia and its 
adjunets. For some time. })ast we have observed signs of a de¬ 
termination on the part of leading free negroes to raise their 
class above that doom of mere menial lal^ur to which their 
countrymen have hitherto consigned them. They will not hence¬ 
forth be only barbers and porters, and hotel-waiters, and hack- 
drivers, and hangers-on where there is dirty work to be done. 
But the most remarkable demonstration is that of the present 
year, in which the lead is taken by the free-coloured men of 
New Bedford, a flourishing commercial city in Massachusetts. 
If we had space for the whole series of resolutions passed by 
them at a public meeting on the 16th of June last, our readers 
would find them interesting; but we must content ourselves 
with citing those which refer to the colonisation scheme. The 
preamble declared the grounds on which the meeiing believed 
tiiat the American Government desired three things in regard 
to their class: its enslavement, its expatriation, and its extirpa¬ 
tion as a social clement; and the resolutions wliicli iullowed 
contemplated the three provisions. In regard to expatriation, 
they dcchired that no attempts to banish them, by rendering 
their grievances permanent, and increasingly intolerable, sliuuld 
make them give up their native land. ' We believe,’ tlicy say, 
‘ the design is, now more tliau ever before, to make our griev- 
' ances permanent, by greatly multiplying the disabilities under 
‘ which we labour; nevertheless, we arc determinedrto remain 
' in this country, our right and title being as clear and imlispu- 
^table as that of any class of people.’ Such resolutions, fol- 
loMung forty-cme years’ trial of American colonisation in Africa, 
spares ail doubt as to the effect of Liberia in extinguishing 
iilavery and .the slave-trade. We must now take a rapid 
glance at the remaining aspect of the scheme, and see whether 
tile influence of Liberia may not in fact be enlisted on the oilier 
side. 

The territory chosen for tbc- American settlement was one 
which flourished well before the slave-traders found it. Along 
the^ river St. Taul, and between that and the Mesurado, an 
^rlcultursd population lived in a succession of villages, extend¬ 
ing two miles inward from the river banks. After the appear- 
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ance of slave-ships off the coasts all became barren. The people 
were carried off or dispersed, and the hamlets burned. The 
Colonisation Society chose a strip of coast, about 300 miles 
long, and of varying extent towards the interior. It has several 
rivers, but they are rapid, with rocky channels, and apt to form 
sandbanks at their mouths, where there are no materials for 
a good anchorage. Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, is ill- 
placed for ventilation, and therefore health ; an*U it is*difficult of 
■ access from the sea. It has never had the life-like appe&ronce 
of a place of business i and the depression caused by the first 
aspect, on mounting the wretched roads to it, is confirmed by 
all that is seen elsewhere. At* the time that Mr. Cressou was 
extolling in England the climate, prpductions, and American 
population of Liberia (in 1832), Mr. Laird was at Monrovia 
obtaining that information about the frea-uegro scheme whicli 
he soon after published. He at once discovered that, the colony 
was a more device for ridding American slaveholders of trouble¬ 
some negroes, free or slave. The former told him how they 
had been made wretched by oppression at home, and then be¬ 
trayed into this hungry wilderness by representations of its being 
a paradise. The condition of the colony five years later ac- 
coided with Mr. Laird’s description. 

The name of the Bacon family of New England is well known 
in this countiy. The Rev. Leonard Bacon is an eminent pro¬ 
fessor at a New England University; and his brother. Dr. Bacon, 
is the enlightened and intrepid physician to whom we chiefly 
owe the exposure of the slave-trading character of the Liberian 
cfdony. Dr. Bacon went forth * an enthusiastic promoter ’ of the 
enterprise, — misled, like Webster, and like Garrison himself 
by the specious pretences of the scheme. He landed in Liberia 
in 1837, and lived there nearly two years, spending a third 
3 *car on other parts of the coast. He found the number of 
Americans to be at the utmost 5000, to 80,000 natives. ,He 
found Roberts, now known as t^ie late President of the R.^ 
public of Liberia, acting as the agent and factor of the great 
elave-tmder, Pedro Bianco. He found John N. Lewis, Secre¬ 
tary of the Colony, also an agent of Blanco’s. He found Payne, 
known as the Missionary Payne, a regular workman at the 
slave factory of New Sosters. Roberts was employed in pur¬ 
chasing condemned vessels at Sierra Leone for Blanco’s use as 
slavers; and Lewis stored the goods and merchandise which 
were to be bartered for slaves. It tvas known in America 
that one of the branches of industry on the spot was the foiging 
of shackles for the slave cargoes carried off from the coast. 
Thousands of dollars were received by these'three agents from 
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the slave-traders; arid fro’to 1835 to 1840, the colony was one 
of the chief auxiliaries of the traffic which it pretended to super¬ 
sede. l)r. Bacon saw as many as six slave-ships anchored at 
once before Monrovia; and while they were present no other 
method of industiy than stocking them was thought of. We- 
have not space for the details of the scheme by which con¬ 
demned vessels at Sierra Leone (which could not be legally 
purchased *by the English agent' of Pedro Blanco, nor by 
Spaniards in person,) ^ere bought by Koberts, removed under. 
the American or the Liberian flag, and subsequently transferred, 
through a third person, to Blanco, at his great establishment at 
Gallinhas. Dr. Bacon kept his eye on one vessel, — the slave- 
schooner which Roberts christened the * Monrovia,’—and vrhich, 
after lying idle till attention w'as supposed to be diverted from 
it, was laden with slaves froni Gallinhas for Havannah, where 
she arrived undei^another name. The whole narrative, with all 
the objections unavailingly brought agiunst it, may be found in 
the ‘New York Day-Book,’ of July 11th and 15th, 1848. Dr. 
Bacon was an eye-witness of the slave-trading at GaUmhiis and 
New Sesters, during two voyages which he took along the coast; 
the vessels in which he was a passenger having business with 
the slave-traders in both places. So much for the occupation of 
the colony. What of its condition ? 

Dr. Bacon left the colony simply because the deficiency of 
food rendered his self-sacrifice useless. He w'as willing to bear 
hardship himself; but he could not keep his patients alive. 
His convalescents sank through hunger. Some of tlic colonists- 
ran tlirougli the bush, and overtook him W’hcn he was stepping 
into the boat to depart, imploring hiin, as they implored every 
man who was so fortunate as to get away, to take them with 
him,'—anywhere, and in any capacity, if they could only escape 
from that horrible place. No one took care of the immigrants; 
and, everybody robbed them. The colonists' beat the natives, 
pillaged them, starved them — these colonists being the ‘ mis- 
‘ salaries ’ who w’erc to • evangelise Africa. ‘ Here,’ said a 
clergyman on the colonisation platfonn in America, ‘ they are 
‘ nuisances: there they will be missionaries.’ 

It may he said that this happened long ago; matters may 
have mended since. Not so, however. Before us lies a series 
of j»ublished letters from the colony, dated from March to Juno, 
which gives a more appalling representation than even 
* Bacon’s. Tlicse letters are understood to be (and the 
"■rignature leaves no doubt of it) by one of the missionaries sent 
t »t by^the Colonieatibn Society, —Mr. Augustus Washington. 
All coifsidciut ions induced him to think and say the best he 
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could of the settlement: but the anguish of the spectacle over* 
came all restrictions and all prudence; and, with much fear and 
trembling, such as the black agent of white slaveholders was 
likely to feel, he wrote the truth to the New York * Tribune,* 
by which it was published to the world. ‘Ninety-five per 
‘ cent, of all who come here with nothing,’ he says, ‘ endure 
‘ sufiering and death to an extent almost incredible.* What of 
those who came with something ? The ‘ Mor^ijtin Dix ’ brought 
151 immigrants, negroes,* ‘ all well ’ *00 arrival, and* fully 
supplied with agricultural implements, a saw-mill, &c. It 
arrived at the close of 1851; and in two years the only ques¬ 
tion was whether the survivors*were nine or fourteen. Ot^er 
such companies lost only a third of their number, or less: but 
the mortality is always frightful; and those who fare best do it 
by the exercise of a fearful tyranny. immigrants play 

the slaveholder over the native niggers; they complain that 
the missionaries make the people insolent and restless; and 
they ‘ keep tlie cow-hide handy,’ for application •' in nearly all 
‘ families,* by buys, women, ‘ and gentlemen of rank and 
‘ standing, calling themselves Christians.* The starving immi¬ 
grants arc sent up the rivers, out of begging distance. The 
sick arc hidden away in wattle huts when British vessels are 
looked for; and the dead are thrust underground ‘ in old gun- 
‘ boxes.’ It is of importance that the disposition of the immi¬ 
grant population should be noted. It is this. Those who 
carry money can grow rich rapidly; they purchase from British 
ships, and sell their goods at a vast profit, because nothing of 
the sort is produced in the colony. In regard to the com¬ 
monest necessaries, they can make the highest profits. The 
next class is not much larger. It consists of men who can do 
a little carpentering or other artisan labour, and who are thereby 
encouraged to settle, to break up a piece of ground for a 
garden, and to rear poultry. A few more sim 2 )iy squat, jand 
raise rice and cassava enough for themselves, without attempting 
more. Tiic mass of the immigrants, however, disappear: 

‘ bondmen, scarred, worn out, and expatriated‘ 2 *oor miserable 
‘ slaves, that arc thrown on their shores nearly all destitute of 
‘ means to hclj) themselves.* These are sent ‘ up the rivers,* 
and when far enough off not to incommode the jicople on the 
coast they are dropjied into the native huts, or left to shift for 
themselves. Till very recently it was supposed tliat this laigest 
class of Amci'icati immigrants was really lost sight of, and done 
with. There is now reason for suspicion that it is not so. 

It'appears that some time before the Emperor of the French 
made his contract with M. Kegis and Co. -for carrying free 
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ne^es to the French coloniesj the President of Liberia (Roberts) 
delighted the House of Assembly by announcing in his message 
a gift from the Emperor of the French of 1000 stand of arms. 
This will appear to our readers very odd till they hear of 
further transactions. For some distance from Monrovia the 
shore presents for many miles only one phenomenon besides 
the villages, and the interminable forests of mangrove and 
acacia; and thnt*one object is a slave barracoon here and there. 
Here »did the agents of M. Regis repair for their cargo; and 
here they purchased a number of * labourers * from a notorious 
slave-demer. But a difficulty occurred. The shij) must clear 
out from Monrovia, because there was no other port that would 
serve; and the Liberian laws (the ground of alliance with 
England and other Powers) prohibit' the exportation of 
grants without passports. jFirst the French agents were found 
employing menaces to induce the President (Benson) to grant a 
gen'er^ passport to the whole company of negroes they had just 
obtained by purchase. The talc of the ‘ Regina Coeli ’ is the 
next illustration of the case. On the 29tli of October last, 
says the French account, cited by Lord .Malmesbury in the 
House of Lords, Captain Simon, of the ‘ Regina Cceli,’ having 
been urged to fill his vessel from that part of the coast, jjaid to 
the authorities the sum of 1564 piastres as passjwrt duty for 
400 labourers, who should be supplied to him in the course of 
forty days. Of these, 271 were on board, and the rc&t ready 
to embark, when the senffie arose on which so much di.'^pute 
has since hung. The ‘emigrants’ murtlercd several of the 
crew, and then took possession of the ship. They would not 
allow the captain (who was on shore at the time) to approach 
the vessel, but at length delivered it to the British consul, who 
sent the ‘ Etliiope ’ to take charge of the ‘ Regina Cceli.’ 
Captain Simon protested against any claim in regard to his 
ehip^; and a French man-of-war appeared on the scene to carry 
her off. 

‘emigrants’ meantime*attempted to swim ashore, their 
* manacles ’ having been removed before the English boarded 
the ship. Many were drowned, and more escaped up the coun¬ 
try. There was some speculation in Parliament, as elsewhere, 
about these emigrants, as to who they were, and how they 
came to be manacled, and to rise upon the crew, if they ’were 
free and viUmg to go. Our readers will not be surprised, 
after what we have shown of the character of Liberia, at the 
French boast that these men were not debased native Africans, 

‘ free Americans,^ who would have carried the Christian 
civdisation Ojf their native land, and the habits and man- 
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ners of American society, to the French* colonieai^ Our readers 
will also need little suggestion now as to what becomes of 
the mass of American ‘immigrants* who disappear up the 
rivers after being landed. The puzzle in Parliament was to 
make out whether Captain Simon’s company of passengers 
came from up the rivers, or from the settlement on the shore. 
They were Americans (the French say), and yet they did not , 
apparently conic from Monrovia or the neigjibour^iood. Cam 
we not solve the difficulty.? And can ^ be necessary to direct 
attention to the glimpses we seem now to be obtaining of a 
system by which Americfin planters philanthropically deport 
negroes to Liberia, and Fronqh planters benevolently import 
negroes from Liberia, paying head-money under the name of 
■passport duty, and incurring the risk of mutiny from the free 
and voluntary labourers who, as soon as released from 
‘ manacles,’ kill the crew and swini’off to'shore? 

While we arc w'riting, the Liberian and American accounts 
of the transaction arrive. The Judge of the Liberia Court of 
Probate, Mr. P. Ik E.. James, writes from New York, under 
the date of the loth of July. lie declares that President 
Henson did accede to the French captain’s proposal to engage 
labourers on the coast, as, indeed, the President’s preceding 
message informed the Legislature; that Captain Simon did 
obtain a largo numl)cr from the chief at Cape Mount; that 
tliere was great eagerness on the piurt of residents to supply 
such labourers, on account of the extreme poverty of the place; 
but that the emigrants themselves iiad no notion of being 
penned up on board ship, and rose upon the crew accordingly, 
after several previous unsuccessful attempts; and that .300 of 
them got to shore. ‘ Not till then,’ the Judge continues, ‘ did 
‘ the Government of Liberia know by what means these cmi- 
' grants had been procured. It a 2 )pcars that the greater number 
‘ of them had been kidnapped and forced aboard that ship, 

* making it nothing more nor less than the actual slave-iB-ade.’ 
From other Liberian autliorilic?, wc learn a remarkable fafct, 
in connexion with French patronage of the settlement. * The 
Emperor i)romised to present the Kepublic of Liberia with a 
war-brig; some add, because the schooner given by the British 
Government had become unseaworthy. • A time and ))lace was 
appointed for the transfer of the wjir-brig; but the Emperor 
revoked his promise, and sent the vessel to serve his own co¬ 
lonies, because the Liberian authorities 'were not sufficiently 
accommodating in promoting the new French slave-trade. The 
defence of the Colonisation Society consists mainly of the de¬ 
nial of the particulars of the French defence; denial that the 
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* emigrants ’ were Americans; denial that 200 of tliein could, 
as the French surgeon declares, read; denial that the passport 
duty could have amounted to the sum alleged. Assuming that 
the emigrants were natives, they are said to have been terrified 
at their fetters and confinement on board the * Regina Coeli,’ 
and hence their rebellion; and, agidn, we are assured that the 
precautions against the inveigling away of the natives are so 
e:spre8s, th%t the (authorities in Liberia could not possibly have 
been qognisant of the .enterprise, as they are alleged by the 
French to have been. The result, so far, is that the French 
deny the fetters and the native African character of the emi¬ 
grants, declaring them -tp be free Americans, 200 of whom 
could read; and that the President and • other authorities 
sanctioned the scheme, and took the money. The Colonisation 
Society, on the other hand, declares that the victims were wild 
natives, that they wci'c fett'ered and confined on board; and 
that there must be some mistake about the money, as the 
President and his officers could have known nothing of this 
application of the new French method of slave-trading. 
Another party now comes forward with its comment,—the 
American public, which is a disinterested judge, like ourselves, 
of the whole transaction. The ‘ New York Times’ analyses the 
defence of the Colonisation Society, and finds it open to grave 
question; and it thus concludes: — 

* We state these points, and would urge them upon the Colonisation 
peojde, because we believe the entire purgation of the Liberians from 
this accusation to be highly important. The exculpation will be 
W'orthJess if partial. Since we abandoned the traffic in the United 
States, and since we are suspected the world over of desiring to resume 
it, the allegation that an American colony on the African coast is 
actually tampering with the vile business does us infinite mischief. 
It suggests a doubt whether these anti-slavery settlements were nut 
designed to reciaiit our slave-markets; and it calls our sincerity in 
question, when wc declare our freedom from all thought of returning 
to nefro-stealing. The entire exoneration of President Benson is 
therefore of no slight consequence?. Let us have it, if practicable.’ ^ 

The French commentary on the case may be presented in 
brief space. The ‘ Moniteur dc la Flotte ’ tells us that the title 
of French consular agent has been withdrawn from the British 
consul at Monrovia, and that a special consul will probably bo 
immediately appointed, * to represent the interests of France on 

* the coast, and which arc every day becoming more* extensive, 
‘ to the great but unjust displeasure of England.’ Meantime, 
the Emperor has bestowed the Cross of the Legion of Honour 


* July 1858. 
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on Lieutenant Pointel, the chief of the staff of the'Com¬ 
mandant on the African station, and the writer of the report 
whicli is impugned by the American and Liberian authorities. 
Moreover, the surgeon of the * Kegina Cceli ’ is favoured with a 
pension of 1800 francs. 

There is yet another party to the case — ourselves. We 
have treaties, such as should prevent such a transaction as thi9 
with France, the United States, and Liberia. Ibis our busi¬ 
ness to SCO that no conspiracy takes place among our professing 
coadjutors, by which they carry on a slave-trade under false 
pretences. Those among our* American kindred who are our 
genuine allies, will assist us. (in th^* spirit of the paragraph 
wo have quoted above) to ascertain the facts of every dubious 
case, and enforce the provisions of treaties with all the firmness 
that international good faith requires. 

Before concluding oiir view of the American case, we must 
here give another illustration of what this French method of 
supplying negro labour to French colonies is like. We obtain 
it from our own colonial newspapers. Dominica is naturally 
the first to become acquainted with the real character of the 
* iminigralion,* froni its position between Martinique and Guada- 
luupe. It is to be hoped that its press will tell all that it knows, 
as the French colonial newspapers are not allowed to print any¬ 
thing on the subject. ‘The Dominican’ of June 16., we ob¬ 
serve, offers its columns to anybody in Martinique who may 
wish to explain any transaction reported therein, as the ‘ Outre 
‘ Mor ’ of St. Pierre had been ‘ silenced * by the government for 
liaving discussed the African emigration scheme. 

On the 2d of last May, two negroes landed in Dominica 
from Martinique, in the capacity of escaped slaves. On the 
15 th of June, three more appeared alongside the * May borough,’ 
in lioscau roadstead, in a canoe, at three o’clock in the morning. 
One of these named Zaba (or, by the English off* Cape Coast, 
Tom Dick), could speak English; and from him the historj' of 
all the five was obtained. Zaba had worked for Bristol oiid 
Liverpool vessels trading to Cape Coast for ivory and gold 
dust, the method being for the captains to make an agreement 
with the chief of the district. King Peter, for the services of a 
certain number of ‘ boys ’ for six mouths, at a certain rate of 
wages. These ‘boys’ always came home at the end of the 
term, with their money; so that no distrust existed when, at 
the close of 1856, a French captain applied for * boys,’ ‘ to work 
‘ same iis they did for Englishmen, only they ^tere to go further, 
‘ would be paid gopd wages, and would be returned to their 
‘ country at the end of six moons.’ Forty ? boys * were engaged 
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on ihoBe terms, the cnphini writing their names in two books, 
one of which he gave to King Peter, The Africans supposed 
the books to contain the captain’s ‘ woi’d ’ that they shoidd be 
paid as agreed, and returned at . the end of six montlis. The 
first surprise was at the great number of ‘ boys ’ collected on 
board, and at their diversity of race and tribe, — there being no 
common language among the difierent groups. The next surprise 
(for there wae notliing to complain of during the voyage), was 
their reception in Martinique. After a long ‘j^ialaver ’ between 
the captain and the governor, Zaba, and the four others who. 
escaped to Dominica, and one more, w’ho died, were delivered 
into a harsh slavery under .the immediate control of a M- Jules, 
the overseer of a planter named Knou, whose estate of L’autre- 
bord lies on the wundward side of the island. The tldrty-four 
others were carried off^in like manner, in different directions, 
and nothing more had been heard of them. M. Jules’ victims 
were cruelly overworked, with scant food, many blows, and no 
pay. One^ of the party died from the effect of blows on the 
spine. This made the others eager to return home; but the 
attempt to claim their rights proved to them that they were 
* niggers,’ that is, slaves. At the end of the six months, there 
was no pay, nor move to send them home. After another hidf 
year, 2^ba told M. J ules he must go back to his wonum and 
his little boy, and that his five comrades anted ihcir wages and 
their liberty. The overseer’s reply was that they were ‘ niggers,’ 
and would never go back. The only hope now M*as in the high 
mountain which rose out of the sea on the ho^i^on,—‘ Mnglish- 
' man’s country,’ as they were told. Two went off on the 1st 
of May; and at once precautions against further loss w'erc 
taken on the estate,—the cauoes secured every night, and great 
vigilance observed. Zaba heard, nevertheless, of tlic safety of 
the fugitives; and the rest of the party soon followed,^ Zaba 
spied out the place where the sail, oars, and paddle of a canoe 
were secreted; and, when he could not unlock the canoe from 
the*beam to which it was chained, carried off beam and alL 
Once afloat, the three pushed off quietly to a good distance 
from the shore, then stepped the mast, and were safe. They 
needed assuinnee that they were so, however. When satisfied 
that they would not be delivered up, but might go to Liverpool, 
on their way borne, as soon ns they had earned enough to 
pay their passage, they'were overjoyed. The district from 
whii^b these poQi* ^ows were carried off was near the French 
of Gir^d Bassin, on the Cape Coast. Hence the 
Fvtodk captain’s knowledge of the English method of liiring 
j and hence the negroes’ knowledge of M. Jules’ Ian- 
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^agc. As for the rest, they prefer the English as employers, 
because * the English have only one mouth ’ everywhere, whereas 
the French have two; a pleasant (‘ sugar ’) one in Africa, and a 
less agreeable one in Martinique. Moreover, the ‘ Englishman 
* Queen’ has put a letter into the.hands of all kings, to say 
that the black men arc not to be made niters any more. This 
faith in the great letter and the ^ one mouth ’ must be justified^ 
any amount of diplomatic correspondence and clamorous rage, 
and double-tongued intrigue notwithstanding. • 

The briefest possible statement of the facts of American 
legislation, in connexion with slav^^, will suffice here, both 
because those facts are notorious, and l^ciiuse it is more to our 
purpose to mark the temper which underlies the facts; but 
some reference to leading acts of Congress is indispensable to 
the completeness of the case. 

The point on which the policy of the Republic has turned, 
since it involved the anomaly of slavery, is the equal representa¬ 
tion of States in the Senate. A majority in the Senate was the 
same tiling as preponderance in the Federal Government; and 
the faster the free States advanced in population, and in the 
consequent importance in the House of licprcscutatives, the 
more essential it was to the Southern section to multiply States 
below the slave line, and to push up the slave line so as'to 
include more States. Hence the controversies and struggles 
about Missouri, and the revolutionary abrogation of the old 
provision, made by the founders of the Republic, for the eternal 
exclusion of slavery from the new lands north-west of the 
Ohio. Hence the adoption of a policy corresponding with the 
Russian, in regard to nciglibouring countries: the policy of 
hrst introducing harmless cultivators of the soil; sending after 
them a more stirring order of rovers, who generated discouteiits 
among the inliabitants, ottered their aid in the struggle they had 
provoked, made themselves arbiters or protectors, and af length 
conquerors and masters. Such was the process in the Texas 
case, with the aggravation that slavery was introduced and re¬ 
established where it had been successfully abolished. The story 
is more painful than it is generally known to be. The first 
settlers were more innocent, and the next batch more guilty, 
than is commonly supposed. The experience of two or three 
English travellers is enough to illustrate the scheme. An 
English clergyman, who took his wife down the Mississippi to. 
die of consumption, was ensnared by tlie* pretences of the 
schemers, who took him on the weak* side of his benevolence, 
and not only engaged him to frame a constitution which should 
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be a model of a Christian democracy, but employed him as. a 
decoy to bring in other Britishers, who might induce their 
Government to sanction emigration tp Texas, or to appear to 
countenance American proceedings there. Carefully concealing 
the fact of their leader being then in a Mexican prison, and 
that there was no prospect of the territory being granted to 
them, they made great offers of land to English travellers of 
any importance, ill return for their counsel in making the 
new constitution, and fov their residence for # term of years. 
The first inquiry of the English, in, such cases, was about 
the intention in regard to slavery. 'Oh, there was to be 
' no slavery. Slavery Was to be prohibited by the consti- 
* tution.’ Closer inquiry brought out the explanation- There 
were to be plenty of negroes; but they were all to be * ap- 
' prentices for 99 years.’ There were to be no slavesonly 
apprentices. But even this profession was not true. An 
extensive slave-trade was earned on at that very time. Com¬ 
panies of slaves were landed at night, from Louisiana, on a spit 
of sand near Galveston; and tlie importation from Cuba was 
even then considerable. The clergyman died ignorant of the 
frauds which had been practised upon him;—ignorant of the 
promulgation of a ‘ scrip ’ which represented nothing; of the 
conspiracies going on in Mexico, and the recruiting in the 
United States, and the fraud and violence which resulted in the 
Mexican war, and the annexation of the territory which he 
trusted was to be a model republic. A fever carried him off 
the first season, and left his children orphans. The object of 
his tempters was twofold;—to obtain a territory which would 
cut up into several States,—five or more, giving to the Souffi 
ten or more new seats in the Senate; and to open a virgin soil 
to planters and their slaves, who were fast going down into debt 
and destitution on the exhausted lands of the old States.Hence 
the subsequent conflict in regard to the North-western lands 
bcyoniT the Ohio, which the free States hoped to divide, in like 
maime;, so as to keep up their equality in the Senate. We 
need not detail the well-known facts .of the struggle: the 
abrogation of the security of the North-western area from 
slavery; the imposition of the Fugitive Slave Law; the ex¬ 
tension of pro-slavery law over the whole Union; and finally 
the Dbex) Scott decision, by which it is declared of four mil¬ 
lions of the inhabitants of the liepublic that ' the black man 
I has no rights which the white man is bound to respect.’ This 
is enough to say of the federal legislation of the Republic. 

'A quarter of a century ago, the Abolitionists, then a new 
awt, were petitioning Congress for the extinction of slavery in 
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the Congressional District (of ten miles square) in which Wash¬ 
ington stands; the object being to remove the insritution from 
its federal lodgment, and render it a concern of the separate 
States. The immediate effect was, that the right of petition 
was suspended. The scandal was so great, that, on the one 
hand, many eyes were opened to the vital ch^cter of the diffi¬ 
culty, and, on the other, the subject was pronounced by th*e 
Southern members of Congress, ‘ got rid of for eter * at Wash¬ 
ington. This was seen ‘by many to ibe * the beginning of the 
* end•and the conflict has proceeded with great activity ever 
since. In ten years, the Capitol resounded with, complaints 
that, whatever subject was introduced*in either House, it always 
merged in that of slavery; and this was simply a type of the 
politics of the whole country. The South was always predo¬ 
minant at Washington, and always conscious that its tether was 
a shortening one; and therefore the South was encroaching, 
insolent, degenerate in constitutionalism, and insufferable in 
manners. The Northern men declined in public spirit and re¬ 
publican courage, and showed more and more of the lower sort 
of mercantile animus, while becoming more and more prone to 
reckless speculation, and to an aggressive foreign policy which 
might postpone the settlement of troubles at home. It began 
to be said of the Americans that they had made a mistake in 
supposing Washington to be the type of their national charac¬ 
ter ; tliat it had been more like Franklin, but that the nearest 
resemblance would be found in the worst side of" Jefferson’s 
reputation, as his enemies would describe it. Is the world to 
be aflSicted with the spectacle of a further decline?—of Paul 
.Jones being the model founder of the Republic ? To arrest the 
deterioration, the slave-trade must be dealt with speedily and 
resolutely. 

The nation was becoming partially wealthy, but it was grow¬ 
ing very sick. It lost the use of its great men. Tljp noble 
race of Presidents came to an end when a tool of the South was 
required for the post. No great man commanded suflmges by 
his merits; and any great man who coveted the post was cer-. 
tain to lose his merits—happily in vain. Webster bo^^ed his 
splendid head to the yoke of the South, and died broken-hearted 
at the consequences of the humiliation. Clay sustained re¬ 
peated disappointments, and left a tainted reputation, as having 
been the obstacle to the restriction and reduction of slavery in 
some of the frontier States, and the cause of its establishment 
in Missouri, Florida, and Arkansas. CalHoun died broken¬ 
hearted also; —not on account of any forfeiture of political 
honour, for he was courf^eous and consistent as a public man; 
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but because he saw, as he declared on his death-bed, that the 
interior slave-trade and the IJnion were incompatible, and that 
slavery must fio down in the struggle. His theory was, that 

* slavery was the corner-stone of republican liberties,’ meaning 
by this the oligarchical privileges of South Carolina; and the 
extinction of slavery, which he saw to be inevitable, was, in his 
dyes, equivalent to the downfall of his ‘ gallant little South 
' Carolina.’ !A.s it^s impossible to suppose that the politicians 
who have ruled the Republic for the last dozen.years can be the 
best statesmen the country can produce, the conclusion is ine¬ 
vitable, that the sectional conflict has delivered over the State 
to the management of air inferior and perpetually declining 
order of men; while it is, at the same time, too cletur, that the 
average character of the American people has sunk far below 
its traditional reputation. Instead of the cultivated aristocracy 
of the old slave States, who exemplified for the moment the 
ordinary plea for an oligarchical system—the benefit of a let¬ 
tered class blessed with leisure—we now see a race of bullies, 
ignorant of books and of life, and unskilled in all gentle arts 
and highbred manners. This is immediately owing to the pre¬ 
sence of slavery, not only from the immorality and coarseness 
which grow out of the institution, but from the necessary re¬ 
striction of tlie press, and discouragement of liberal tliought and 
speech. Tlierc is scarcely a good book in any language which 
can now be admitted freely and without emasculation in tlic slave 
States (hence our difficulty in obtaining an international copy¬ 
right law); and when we add, that a Commission is novr sitting 
to prepare a literature suitable to the institutions of the Southern 
States, the case will be found sufiicieutly plain. A comjdete 
scries of school and university books is to be prepared, because 
the planters will no longer send their sons north for education, 
nor admit the received morality and political history-^f the 
world ipto their own circle. Yet their schools and colleges 
langvish, and the aristocracy of the South prescutsi a spectacle 
of intellectual barbarism as wonderful as it is painful. The 
much larger class of non-slaveholding whites is, generally speak¬ 
ing, totally ignorant. We need not describe the class, now 
sufficiently well known through Mrs. Stowe’s novels, the de¬ 
scriptions of recent travellers, Mr. Helper’s book on ‘ the Im- 

* pending Crisis of the South,’ and the war in Kansas, wdiere the 
' ruffian ’ class consisted of these people, sent thither by the 
planters, to fight for the extension of slavery. Some of them, 
who learned to resent such treatment as plying them with drink 
^d bombast, putting arn&s and bibles in their hands, and send¬ 
ing them to propagate the institution which had ruined them. 
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soon settled down on tlie new soilj and are experiencing the bless¬ 
ings of industry in a free atmosphere; and these may yet stimu¬ 
late their class in the South to that ‘ rebellion ’ through the 
ballot-boxes which their slave-holding neighbours supremely 
dread, and which explains much of their recent action. We 
need say nothing of the exhausted estates, of the poverty, so 
ostentatiously deplored in Southern Conventions every yearj 
the hopeless mortgages, the crumbling maflsions,* the fruitless 
attempts to raise .capital *for shipping,^oads, and public institu¬ 
tions ; and the jealousy of the North, by whose capital and in¬ 
dustry the machinery of society goes on. We need only refer 
to all local newspapers for testimony «>T the depravation of man¬ 
ners which shows itself by the evidence of personal violence. 
We will add only two remarks. First, we re{)eat (and shall be 
forgiven for doing so), the scarcely credible numbers given by 
the Census and other local accounts of the population—that the 
entire shiveholding class is under 350,000 in a total population of 
27,000,000; and that in the Slave States themselves, the slave- 
holding class amounts to no more than three-tenths of the while 
population. Next, we must recall to the reader’s memory, that 
riie immunity from insurrection which the South has* enjoyed 
ever since the existence of the Abolitionists became known 
throughout the negro population, has been broken up by'the 
Southern politicians themselves. By their own account, they 
made speeches two years ago, within earshot of negro listeners, 
by which the slaves learned that the first consequence of Fre¬ 
mont’s success would be the abolition of slavery. We shall see 
presently the bearing of these facts on the African slave-trade, 
and on some highly important interests of our own. 

The N orth has not declined so thoroughly and universally as 
the South, but there arc sad tales to tell there also. The old 
industry and its pleasant results have gradually merged in a 
rapacity, sharp dealing, and ostentation of wealth whicli would 
never have distinguished such a race ns peopled the nortbem 
States if tlierc had not been an uneasy consciousness of asradical 
mischief, impelling tuw'ards intoxication of the mind in business 
or pleasure. In all the great ports it has always been known 
that the slave-trade was largely participated in by American 
citizens, both at home and abroad.' The iuter-state slave-trade 
has usually been carried on by northern speculators; and mer¬ 
chants of reputation and wealth in New York, Baltimore, and 
even Boston, could tell, quite *as well as their acquaintance in 
Virginia, what has become of the scores of thousands of slaves 
over and above those acknowledged sfs received in the import^ 
ing States. They could tell us a good deal of the amount of 
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American capital invested in the traffic on the African coa^t. 
Much of the deterioration in the commercial spirit in the 
Korthem States may be ascribed to this clandestine practice^ 
and much also to the corrupting effect of a dose mercantile 
connexion with the South. But, on the other hand, symptoms 
are not wanting of increasing public spirit and increasing means 
to meet the crisis. The practical failure of the Southern policy 
in regard to Kansaf arrests the advance of slavery to the North¬ 
west, and the progress ofdree labour in the cu\)tivation of cotton 
and other commodities begins to be felt in the older States. 

Virginia leads the frontier States, which will necessarily all 
act together. As an exliensted country, with little other con¬ 
nexion with slavery than by the business of slave-breeding, 
Virginia is now a telegraph of public opinion in regard to slave- 
trade questions. Alarmed at .the propositions made by conven¬ 
tions and legislatures at the South to re-open the African slave- 
trade, the old State has made some strong demonstrations. One 
party, it is true, has sentenced a merchant captain to forty years 
in the penitentiary fpr giving a passage to five fugitive slaves, 
and has procured from the legislature a prohibition to emanci¬ 
pate slaves by will; but these are acts which show by their 
excess their insecure character. Nobody believes that Captain 
Baylis will wear out his forty years; and more negroes are 
emaneijmted at. once as a consequence of the prohibition to do it 
by testamentary process. On the other hand, free labomors are 
encouraged to enter the State, and form settlements on lapsed 
plantations; the upland farmers west uf the mountain.^ arc re¬ 
solved on a plan of gradual emancipation, well-intended though 
impracticable; the State is becoming rapidly drained of slaves, 
and the political leadere of Old Virginia are strenuously opposing 
every attempt to revive the slave-trade in any form or degree 
whatever. At the Southern Convention, held this year at 
Montgomery, Alabama, Mr. Pryor, editor of a leading Virginia 
newspaper, threw his whole weight into opposition to the report 
of tne committee recommending' the re-opening of the African 
slave-trade. Mr. Piyor treated the proposal as tantamount to 
a declaration of secession from the Union; and, assuming this, 
he avowed, in his representative capacity, a determination not 
to secede from the Union * but with an undivided South.’ The 
same resolution was expressed in another form by the other 
leading Virginia newspaper, the * Kichmond Enquirer,’ when 
commenting on, the discussion at. Montgomery. The people of 
Viii^la were askhd whether, in case of an introduction of the 
Mve trade, which must* break up the Union, they would not 
j^rther ally themselves with the North than with the slave States, 
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wh^ch, as Mr. Pryor Iiad said, would rest under the reprobation 
of present and future generations, for an act so repugnant to 
* Southern chivalry’ as relapsing into the 8lave*trMe? The 
reasons as signed by the ‘ Enquirer ’ are not very * chivfdrous,’ 
and they may be all the more cogent. 

*In the Northern Confederacy, Virginia would derive a large 
amount from the sale of her slaves to the South, and again in the in> * 
creased value of her lands from northern immigiUtion—«while, in the 
Southern Confederacy, with the African* slave-trade revised, she 
would lose two-thircls of the value of her slave property, and derive 
no additional increase to the value.of her lands.* 

With Virginia, Maryland and Eclay^re, Kentucky and Mis¬ 
souri, would probably join the Northern federation. The two 
former are scarcely slave States now, so impossible is it to keep 
possession of slaves on the froutie^ while difficulties are inces¬ 
santly arising from the passage of fugi^ves on the one hand, 
and the aggressions of kidnappers on the other. The abduction 
of free persons, and especially of children, white as well as co¬ 
loured, is becoming an evil which renders frontier life intolerable. 
Mr. William Cbainbers tells us, in his recent work oil * American 
‘ Slavery and Colour’ (p.3.), that *the practice of kidnapping 
‘ white ch)ldi'(Mi in the Northern States, and transferring them 
‘ soutliward, is said to be notoriously on the inci'euse. We see it 
‘ mentioned that, iu the city of New York alone, as many as 
‘ thirty children, on an average, are stolen yearly j it being 
‘ shrewdly guessed that many of them arc carried to the markets 
‘ of the South, where a good price for them can be readily ob- 
‘ talned.’ No State in the Union can long submit to be made 
i'iic sccuc of a slave-trade of this kind, or can be permitted to 
allow it; and iu suoh a case, a junction with the free States 
must be close at baud. 

Not less significant are the various proposals in regard to 
negro labourers made since the beginning of the current presi¬ 
dential term, which assumes to be a period of calm and of truqe I 
Various legislatures have discus^d schemes for enabling free 
negroes to sell themselves into slavery for terms of years, or for 
life; or for prohibiting emancipation by w*ll or otherwise; or 
for permitting the immigration of indentured negroes, or coolies 
from India or China; or for openly reviving the old slave-trade. 
Every annual Convention debates the subject. That at Knox¬ 
ville last year assigned to a committee the work of preparing 
the report which elicited the remonstrances of Virginia; and that 
report, presented on the 10th of last May, is oneTof the strangest 
productions of our century. No ingenuity and no. eloquence 
avail, however, to obtain acceptance for any of thesd schemes. 

ypi,. cviii. NO. eexx. Q Q 
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All have been put dovnn at once which bear any resemblance to 
a slave-trade. It is a case in which the North rules^ with the 
md of the slaVe-breeding States,—principle and interest, the 
spirit and the flesh, Gh)d and Man^on, being for the occasion 
brought into harmony. ‘ No proposition to revive the slave- 
' trade will ever be listened to by the United States/ says 
' everybody who speaks with authority; and before this declara¬ 
tion, Far-west legislatures and sectional convention^ have only 
to hold their peace. These are also critical gyihptoms. 

This survey of American conditions and symptoms exhibits the 
operation of the most fatal of institutions on the most flourishing 

republics. We need *j»ot describe more of the indications of the 
malady which has already disorganised the most promising social 
condition in the world. All great men sunk beneath *the surface; 
liberty of speech and^of the press everywhere more or less re¬ 
stricted; the churches discredited, divided and enfeebled; the 
social temper soured and exasperated; the manners of the North 
rendered artificial or suspicious, and those of the South depraved 
beyond retrieval, and the two great sections of the Union 
alienated by a hatred unpandleled (as far as we know) in intensity 
and in violence of expression by any international hostility on 
record; a too inflated wealth in one section, a too ruinous 
poverty in the other; secret pangs of conscience among northern 
mammon worshippers, and suppressed groans and curses among 
southern victims of that mammon worship;—these are some of 
the consequences o^ that fatal original compromise which buried 
an explosive anomaly in the foundations of a fair-seeming 
structure of liberty. So much for the domestic results. 

The forejOT policy generated by the same cause is no less 
disastrous. Few words will suflSce here. All the world recog¬ 
nises the internal uneasiness which makes every American 
cabinet and congress quarrelsome and rude, and dependent thus 
on t|^e forbearance and good manners of other governments. 
I(Js abundantly evident that the Washington Government picks 
quarrels abroad, in proportion to its stress at home; and the 
stress at home is always from the slavery question, in one form 
or another. Again,' the bickering character of American poli¬ 
tical intercourses is deeply implicated with a consciousness of 
incapacity for war, for genuine sustained warfare, which is also 
aecribable to slavery. "Wherever slavery and labour, slavery and 
subordination, are connected, labour mid subordination become 
iaipossiUe to any but slaves. Wkile southern writers and 
^jjaflibr ritizens regard the northern yeomanry and traders as 
^ ^niters,* because they labour, the 'mean whites* of the South, 
who ought to be its yeomanry and traders, will not labour, nor 
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the, soldiers of those States obey, lest ttey should be regarded 
as slaves. The Mexican war showed how impossible military 
discipline is in a United States* army; and every long voyage, 
almost every trip of a merchmit vessel, exhibits the existence of 
that tyranny whi(^ is substituted when subordination 
This consciousness explains a good deal of American discourtesy 
and touchiness; and it should operate on other Powers in pre- • 
paring them for a new method of warfare, «if peace with the 
United States could not be maintained.* „ 

^ The aggressive ^licy which tends to annexation of new ter¬ 
ritory is too well understood to need more than a reference. 
^Entered upon to procure new land, whgn slavery was exhausting 
the conditions of capital and hibour, this system of encroachment 
may not necessarily expire with the institution which generated 
it. We have seen that slavery is now headed round at almost 
cveiy outlet: but it does not follow that £he passions and derires 
which have sprung from it will so subside as to render the 
American Union a safe and genial neighbour. Add to this the 
conscious decline of character and of reputation in the world, 
lately much accelerated, and the fatal certainty with which the 
worst governments connive with the American, to make a tool 
of it, -or to hide behind it, while the best find it more and more 
difficult and distasteful to transact business with it, and the 
circle of calamities seems to be complete. Truly Washington 
had reason to doubt, when pacing the bank of the Schuylkill, 
whether the constitution which should unite tlie States in sub¬ 
jection to a fatal anomaly could be better for them than waiting 
upon events. 

No consideration, however, is more plain than that of the high 
merit and hopeful greatness of the genuine republicans tlupughout 
the Union. There arc true-hearted citizens scattered every¬ 
where ; and the body of the people in the free States are pro¬ 
bably sound. The blusterers, who undertake to speak for the 
nation, are no representatives of anybody or of anything bht the 
abuses of the State. How thtf women of the South are fis- 
posed towards slavery, may be understood by its influence on 
domestic morals. Slavery will not be preserved by the wives 
and mothers of southern society. The millions of non-slave- 
holding whites would abolish it at the first election, if they were 
not sequestrated from books, news, and companionship as they 
are, partly by the policy of the superior cl^s, and partly by 
their owm depression of mind and fortunes. Elsewhere, the 
multitudes who can and who w,ill rescue their’country from its 
curse have been kept quiet by an idolatrous worship of the 
Union, and by an infinity of connexions with the South. 
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Whenever the necessity of a decision for or i^ainst the ins^tu- 
tion is at hand, there can be no doubt what it will be. There are 
a few political men, and there arc many moral and social leaders 
who will bring up to the front the mighty force of sound opinion 
which at present terrifies the slave power by the warnings it 
utters from its retreats. The fiepublic has suffered in every way. 
' Let us hope that it has suffered enough. The true way out of 
the mischief and •misery is now provided. A faithful alliance 
with England in carrying out the provisions ^of anti-slave-trade 
treaties is the first step. This taken, the institution of slavery 
must die out, and within a short date. 

It is quite natural tlt^ so critical a season should be eagerly 
made use of by the lovers of power and pelf for a last attempt 
to shake off the restraints of treaties, and to reopen ihe African 
slave-trade. Eeasouable men must always have known that 
this would be the way in which the old practice would expire. 
Some one or two countries would bo the last in which slavery 
would exist in a manner requiring replenishment: when the 
day came for abolishing slavery there (as a national institution), 
there must inevitably be a conflict between the slaveholders arid 
the reformers; and the opportunity of the strife would be seized 
by all piratically-disposed parties to drive a great trade while 
they could, so as, perhaps, to intimidate England, and dishearten 
its government and people with the i)rospcct of losing the re¬ 
sults of a struggle of half a century. This is precisely what is 
happening now. Mackintosh’s prophecy about the future use 
of Wilberforco’s example becomes apt and cheering. The duty 
of all parties who care for duty is just what our fathers would 
have laid down as such, in contemplation of the crisis we have 
reached. Our duty is to hold to our purpose, and prosecute it 
with more vigour than ever, rallying to the cause all good allies, 
and gaining over by prudence and energy all who* may be 
vacillating. As to audacious violators of treaties, and treacher¬ 
ous aTlies, who cover over perjury with cant, England knows very 
well ]iow to deal with them, bhe has authority to overawe the 
one class, and eneigy and coolness to spoil the game of the 
other. The occasion is grave enough, and of sufficient interest. 
Twenty years ago, when we had spent 15^00,OOOiL in suppress¬ 
ing the trade alone, besides the sacrifices to procure emaneijmtion 
in our own colonies, we were full of heart and hope, though sla¬ 
very existed in such vigour,‘in so many lands, that the pro8i)ect 
of the extinction of the traffic was obscure and remote. Now, 
when our sacrifices have been increased, while the slave-trade 
^ sunk to a veiy manageable amount, through the reduction 
of the area of slavery^ we shall hardly relax in our‘ efforts on 
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accojunt of a temporary flutter in cabinets, and hubbub in the 
Cuban waters,—designed to alarm us with fears of war, and 
to conceal from us our real command over the whole case. 

The United States and Cuba keep up the slave'trade. If 
Cuba were alone, such an obstacle would be quickly disposed 
of, for Spain could hot withstand the pressure — ‘the moral 
‘ blockade,’ as Mr. Sumner calls it, —of the whole civilised world. 
Of all the remonstrants, the Americans would^ in that case, be 
the most vigorous^ partly because coiiverta are zealous, and 
partly tlirough jealousy of what is erroneously considered cheap 
labour in a rival country. This is just the state of things 
which may be near at hand, and'which iifey be peaceably accom¬ 
plished, if England and her true allies are faithful to their duty. 
We hear a great deal of one side of the question, and nothing 
of the other, in regard to the American ^Icsire for the annexa¬ 
tion of Cuba. The existing President is best known in Europe 
by his part in the Ostend Manifesto: and he has been expected 
to annex Cuba, from the day of his entrance upon ofiice. No 
doubt, he intended to win fame from future generations for that 
act: but the thing is not done yet; and an increasing number 
of his countrymen are determined that it shall not be done:— 
that is, not done by him, nor for his purposes. It is not only 
the virtue of the country that is enlisted against the project. 
In the sugar-growing districts of the United States, there is a 
strong repugnance to the acquisition of Cuba, the planters see¬ 
ing that they must either migrate to Cuba, or leave off produc¬ 
ing sugar. There is a wide impression throughout the slave 
States that their fortunes would sink yet lower if their im¬ 
poverished estates were brought into direct comparison with 
those of Cuba. Many of the citizens appear to believe what 
they tell others,—that the annexation of Cuba would be followed 
by that of Canada, where 60,000 free negroes are living near 
the frontier, and would be recoverable as fugitives from the iSquth; 
and for the sake of this consideration,—(so wild in our viewj) 
they advocate the purchase of Cuba, which they would* not 
otherwise consider desirable. Of the nature of the northern 
objections we need not say much. For a counterpoise to the 
morbid excitability, vanity, and cupidity of the filibustering 
clement of society, there is the old virtue of honesty which has 
come down from ‘ forefathers’days; ’ the patriotism which 
dreads the deterioration of national character by perpetual ac¬ 
quisition and roving; and an apprehension of having to balance 
Cuba in the Senate by disturbing the northern frontier agaip. 
On the whole, however, public opinion ‘is much less united. 
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lees definite, less ascertained on this subject than the speechifiers 
on ‘manifest destiny ’ would have us believe. 

In 1840, and perhaps even five years later, 135,000 negroes 
were annually exported from Africa; whereas only 15,000 have 
been obtained for Cuba (the only market) within the last three 
years.* The trade to Brazil is extinguished. In formcr'days, 

’ there were three Powers notoriously difficult to deal with in re¬ 
gard to theit anti-slave-trade treaties,—Spain, Portugal, juid the 
United'States. Now Portugal is acting faithfully and vigorously 
on the right side. From the peace of 1815, abundant legal 
provision was made for stigmatising and punishing violations of 
the treaty entered into '^th Enj^and; but practically the traffic 
did hot cease. The profession was good; but the practice was 
nought, as is now the case with Spain,—and not with Spain 
alone. In 1847, however, the Portuguese Government com¬ 
pelled the destruction of certain slavc-barracoons which existed 
on the Angola coast, and by subsequent acts controlled the mis¬ 
chievous petty kings within the colonial area of Portugal. In 
1855, regulations on behalf of colonial slaves were confirmed, 
and provision was made for their redemption. Thenceforward, 
the chief colonial ports were freely opened to foreign commerce, 
which must drive out traffic in slaves; and when Ambriz, on 
the Congo coast, was thus opened, slavery was declared to be 
abolished there. In April last, a decree was published which 
ordained the total abolition of slavery throughout the colonial 
dominions of Portugal within twenty years. Experienced 
observers understand that such terms of preparation answer as 
ill in the case of emancipation as in that of the removal of an 
impost; and they therefore expect to see all Portuguese slaves 
freed long before the lapse of twenty yeara Meantime, our 
old ally is faithfully assisting us in the task of naval watch. 
Besides the small-armed craft employed on colonial objects, there 
are ships of war,—^at present three, and often more,—^guarding 
th« African coast, with our cruisers. 

Spain has always been the very worst Power to deal with of 
the whole group of sovereign States. At the Peace, King 
Ferdinand had the same sensibilities as the other Christian 
monarchs, and expressed them very solemnly; but it needed a 
bribe of 400,000/. three years afterwards to induce him to take 
any steps at all towards the fulfilment of his promises. Then 


* It is feared, .however, that since the withdrawal of the British 
s^adron from the Western waters a considciablo increase has taken 
pmeej and that from 20,000. to 30,000 negroes have been conveyed 
Cuba this year under the American flag. 
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ensued a long series of evasions, followed by decrees which were 
not obeyed, — disputed, or said to be disputed, in Cuba, and 
found at last to have been never heard of there. During the 
nine years ending in 1832, .236 vessels imported 100,000 slaves 
into Cuba, while eighty-nine other vessels, from Havanna, were 
captured by our cruisers, or perished with their cargoes of 
negroes. Lord Clarendon obtained a treaty in 1836, when he* 
was at Madrid, by which vessels equipped fsr the. traffic were 
made seizablc, the^ officers .punishable, the vessels liable #to con¬ 
demnation, and the negroes committed to the care of the British 
Government. In a trice, nineteen captured vessels, Spanish, 
were carried into Sierra Leono for adj^icatiun; whereas six in 
a year was the former average. This was the immediate result 
of the Avorkiiig of the treaty being lodged in British, instead t)f 
Spanish, hands. We hoped then that the Spanish slave-trade 
had received its death-blow. It is certainly a vast gain that the 
importation has been so considerably reduced; but we must 
not relax in vigilance and energy while Spain employs American 
ships in procuring slaves for Cuba,' and while official personages 
in tlie colony, and in the capital, and royal personages in • the 
courts of allies, as well as at Madrid, accept a rich revenue from 
a trade which is publicly admitted to be abominable in the eyes 
of all Christian people. As long as we allow such a violation 
of treaty-obligations, we shall be subject to painful remonstrances 
from tlie sound republicans of the United States, who declare 
that the redemption of their own country is delayed by nothing 
so much as by that state of things in Cuba which Great 
Britain holds the power of putting an end to. If we could in¬ 
duce Spain to emancipate the slaves in Cuba, — which is tlie 
desire of a large proportion of residents,—there would be an end, 
say these Americans, of the Slave-trade; of the expense of 
guarding against it, of disputes with other Powers as to the 
conduct of our cruisers; of buccaneering expeditions from the 
United States; of threats from Washington of war with Spain; 
of the overbearing predominance of the slave-power m ^he 
Federal Government; and, finally, of slavery itself in the United 
States. Such are the representations of the best men in the 
Bepublic; and very earnest is the request they urge that we will 
use our treaty relations with Spain to the utmost, to induce this 
change of policy; while that of the American Bepublic is trembling 
in the balance. 

What does the American slave-trade on behalf of Culm 
amount to? When other nations have withdrawn from 
traffic, leaving it almost exclusively to .the United States and 
Spain, and when we know how many negroes are imported into 
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Cubai we have only to "divide the amount between Spain and 
the United States. Our readers have probably seen the cor¬ 
respondence between the British and American Ministers, Mr. 
Crampton, Lord Napier, and Mr. Cass, on this subject, pre¬ 
sented to Congress on the 21st of April last, and thence pro¬ 
mulgated in the newspapers. American readers were astonished 
. at the disclosure of the extent to which llieir ships have been 
and are employed in the traffic *; while European readers could 
hardly l),e less amazed at^the tone of rebuke with which English 
* fanaticism ’ is treated by Mr. Mason, at Paris, and Mr. Cass, 
at Washington. This correspondence, however, discloses less 
than the remarkable Beiges letters, signed * Sigma,* which 
have appeared in the * Boston Evening Transcript,’ from May 
teethe present time. 

These letters are avowedly written for the purpose of ac¬ 
quainting the general public with facts of which they have had 
no conception — in the confident expectation that public opinion 
will compel the Government at Washington to enter seriously 
on the task of extinguishing the foreign slave-trade, in conjunc¬ 
tion with England and her allies. We read of vessels by the 
dozen chased by cruisers, obliged to yield, or to run ashore, for 
the chance of the crew’s escape, or watched under suspicion, 
while caiTying the American flag, and sometimes escaping, but 
occasionally caught in the act of embarking or discharging their 
cargoes. There is a group of seven, gravely suspected, and 
consigned to firms in New York, connected with the slave- 
trade; and another group of four, understood to belong to New 
Orleans; and j et another group of four, captured with cargoes 
of negroes, bound for the south coast of Cuba. These facts. 


• Among the despatches is a letter from Lord Napier to Mr. Cass, 
detailing the following facts: — In the early months of-'1857, ten 
vessels were captured, of which eight, carrying the American flag, 
were dhndemncd as slavers. The two others — the ‘ General Pierce' 
an^tho ‘Splendid’ — were “captured by Portuguese men-of-war; 
the ‘ Splendid ’ being fitted for the stowage of lOiX) slaves. Nine¬ 
teen others, all Americans, follow on the list, one of which, the 
‘ North Hand,’ was chartered by the notorious house of Figaniere, 
Beis & Co. of New York, for tlie ostensible purpose of conveying 
food to the starving inhabitants of the Cape de Yerde islands! The 
recent capture of the ‘Echo,* with 384 slaves on board, by an 
American cruiser, is an encouraging indication of the effects pro¬ 
duced by these disclosures; but the punishment of the slaver-captain 
is still uncertain, tfnd the project for consigning these negroes to the 
agents of the Colonisatiqp ^iety in Liberia deserves the liveliest 
reprobation. 
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accompanied by the names of the vessi^, and of their owners, 
are, we trust, sufficient to rouse the same deep abhorrence of 
the slave-trade throughout the free Northern States, which 
prevailed when the trade was made piracy by law, in 1808, 
before any other country had gone so far. Belying on the dis¬ 
position of the American people to protect the honour of their 
flag from the outrages of piracy, under whatsoever form the* 
British Grovernment have explicitly renounced (what, indeed, 
they never claimed or possessed), the right of searching in time 
of peace the merchant vessels of any foreign Power; for as we 
never had the right of enforcing the municipal laws of any 
otlier country, it is admitted.that-avAmerican slaver in fla¬ 
granti delictu might sail with impunity through a fleet of our 
cruisers. But in endeavouring to establish the common in¬ 
terest of the civilised world to put down piracy and slave- 
trade, we have asked for nothing which we have not granted 
to others, and these powers have been as freely exercised by 
American cruisers over British ships as over American ships by 
British cruisers. Some such protection we hold to berindis- 
pcnsablc to the safety of the high seas. Were it altogether 
withdrawn, the banks of the Baliamas and the entrance to the 
Gulf would again be infested with sea-rovers, and in their 
anxiety to escape from the vigilance of the British squadron, 
the Americans have contracted a peremptory obligation to 
provide for the safety of navigation and the execution of their 
own laws conjointly with our own authorities in those seas. 

At the moment when these disclosures are taking the quiet 
citizens of the Union by surprise, they are also learning that the 
‘ British outrages ’ of lost spring arc, for the most part, im¬ 
aginary. The coasting skippers of the slave States got home 
first, and told their story with a tropical luxuriance of flincy. 
The cool New England captains entered their ports later, and 
rectified the tale. On the whole, we are not disposed to 
regret the occurrence of the troubles in the Gulf and in jfche 
Cabinets. They testify to the 'critical state of Americap opi¬ 
nion on the subject, and to the shifts to wliich the trade is 
put. They have brought out the fact that our presence in 
the Cuban waters was owing to the solicitation of the Ame¬ 
rican Government. They compel a clear understanding of 
what method of observation is to be adopted by all parties 
to the treaties against the slave-trade. Yet more, they have 
resulted in casting upon the Washington Government. the 
responsibility of guarding the American flag from abuse. l!he 
very first move was the highly favourable one of the Presi¬ 
dent and his cabinet requesting the co-operation of our govern- 
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ment in devising a plan for the effectmd prevention of the dave- 
trade, in regard to the ships of the two nations.* The people of 
both countries are awaiting with eagerness the announcement of 
the methods which shall be screed upon. At the same time, we 
have the promise of Ministers that all means shall be adopted 
to induce Spain to observe her obligations: and, if the United 
States co-operate with us in sincerity, there can be no rational 
doubt of the pos^btlity of compelling Spain to obsciwe her own 
terms in matter which eoncems the whole ciyiliscd world. 

This is the moment chosen by the French colonial planters, 
and their ruler at home, for discomposing the whole train of 
circumstances, and throwing back* the entire policy, by reviving 
the African slave-trade on their own account. At the out¬ 
set of our remarks, we called it a disguised slave-trade that the 
French Emperor had instituted: but, from evidence which has 
since arrived in abundance, w^e must now call it an undisguised 
traffic of the kind condemned, a quarter of a century ago, by all 
the Powers of the civilised world. It is enough to say here that 
we ard aware of what is doing,' and of what is planned. We shall 
keep attention fixed on French agents and their doings round 
the whole circuit of Africa, — emphatically including Algeria: 
and when a long array of evidence becomes as patent as that which 
we are now obtaining about the transactions in Liberia, the 
world will decide between the negro race and an emperor, who, 
with all his meditativeness of character, seems to forget that he 
is living in the nineteenth century, and among nations who have 
risen to a capacity of having principles and a policy. A man of 
any amount of ability may easily wreck himself upon a rock so 
reared by time from the depths; but lie can no more overthrow 
our principle and our policy in regard to the negro races than he 
can pluck up our ishuids' by 'the roots, and float them as rafts for 
his convenience on the high seas. His new policy is vt trouble¬ 
some and vexatious accident. It is not only a burden and an in¬ 
terruption in itself but it acts unfavourably on the evil-minded 
in ail directions. It is the cause and occasion of that wonderful 
mistake between Mr. Mason and Count Walewski which has 
been so thoroughly canvassed, and so completely detected in 
America, — the false declaration that England would not object 


^ In answer to remonstrances from Sonthern Conventions, which 
represented the American squadron on the African coast as on insult 
to the South, Mr. Tyler, the Ex-President, lately claimed as his own 
^e pledge that the American Government should station a naval 
it^atjaent of eighty guns* in the African waters, to enforce the laws 
And protect the flag of the Republic. 
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to4:liis French slave-trade while the Coolie importation into our 
colonies went on. It is the impulse which has quickened the 
slave-trade into new life along hundreds of miles of African 
coast.' It has caused a British consul to be insulted and stoned 
in even a ^Portuguese colony, by renewing the hopes of sordid 
traders ' of the viler sort.’ It has brought out the bad side of 
human nature wherever it has been broached: and the same* 
method of rule keeps the right mind of Fraflce ignorant of the 
facts of the casQ. But* all these imsfortunes affect merely 
the question of time, in regard to the extinction of the slave- 
trade. Tlie same influences which* procured its condemnation 
first, and its reduction afterwards to itif present dimensions, exist 
ill all their original forcey»and others are added. The trade is 
as wicked 'as ever it was, and it is known and felt to be so by 
a much greater number of pcrsoi^, of greater experience than 
our fathers could have possessed when they gained their vic¬ 
tory. Since their day a new order of considerations, of un¬ 
surpassed significance, has risen up. 

The aspect of Africa and its' people to European eyes is 
wholly changed within one generation. The world at large 
knows Africa better; and Africa is tbe better for knowing the 
rest of the world. Perhaps the report of the American South¬ 
ern Convention for this year presents as fair an account of 
negro-life, as our fathers regarded it, as could now be obtained. 
In that report, wc meet with quotations from books of travel 
ofvarious date, including Bartli’s and Livingstone’s,—the extracts 
being throughout those which describe the worst barbarisms of 
the most barbarous tribes. These are offered by the American 
committee as evidence of the incapacity of the n^gro for social 
organisation, no notice being taken of any changes which occur 
ill consequence of intercourse with more advanced races. Thus 
did negro nations appear to Europeans half a century ago. 
For many years our estimate of the native African hi» been 
changing; and now the time has come when argument ijith- 
out premisses is seen to be absurd, and we point to the :^ctd of 
what negro communities can do, instead of speculating at ran¬ 
dom on what they must be. The merest glance at accounts of 
our imports from Africa will show how the suppression of the 
slave-trade has* operated in developing industry and commerce 
among as primitive a society as can be found in the world. 

When living in peace and quiet, the natives bring down palm 
oil to the markets in earthen pots which they carry on their heads. 
This one product now sells for above 2,000,0004 a year. The 
French prefer the oil &om ground nuts^ of which they can con¬ 
sume any quantity, and this is fortunate, because tbe ooltivation 
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of the ground nut is a step in advance of collecting palm oil. The 
produce increases rapidly; and to it we now find added an oil 
from cucumber seeds, on which a good deal of labour is spent, 
and an assortment of dyes about which the natives have a secret. 
Cotton culture seems to be spreading idl over the cotyitry; for 
travellers who enter it in any direction report of more or less of 
k in the interior. The exportation of cotton cloths from the 
west coast hae long^been considerable; but, as British inanufao 
tures penetrate the interior, it becomes more jprofitable to the 
natives to exchange their raw cotton for our woven fabrics. 
The fact that 1250 bales were produced in 1857 for consign¬ 
ment to one trader at Manehester, Mr. Clegg, is enough to show 
what may be expected if this progressive branch of industry is 
not destroyed by the introduction of slave-trading.' Young 
natives have been trained in IQngland, and have established the 
cleaning and dressing of cotton at home; the quantity and 
quality are improving every year; the purchase of coiuinodi- 
ties from abroad is becoming a great benefit and delight to the 
people; and the idea is intolerable that strangers should come 
and throw everything into chaos again, on the canting plea that 
it is for the good of Africa to take away the people and make 
them work elsewhere. All the way up the frequented rivers, 
and in many regions of the interior, the people are now picking 
cotton,, and travelling to and fro with it, and with what they get 
in exchange: their faculties are developed; their hearts are 
gayer; their habits are purer; their homes are safer; and when 
all is going well, —when -the prospect opens of a variety of 
other crops being raised, indigo, grain, spices, roots, rice, and 
fruits, besides a large business in timber, beeswax, gums, dyes, 
feathers and hides,—the emissaries of M. Regis, or of Spanish 
traders on the coast, or of firms at New York or Baltimore, 
burst in upon the scene, and bring back a legion of the devils 
which had been exorcised with so much pains.* Dr. Barth has 

are indebted to the Bishop of Oxford for the perusal of a 
letter ^f considerable importance which lie has received from Dr. 
Livingstone, dated 22nd June, on board the * Pearl ’ steamer, in the 
Zambesi, on the east coast of Africa. Any such letter to one bearing 
the revered name of Wilberforce, must be interesting; but there 
are material statements of fact in it which lend an additional value to 
this communication. Of these facts, the one most worthy of attention 
is the travellers having found, on the banks of the river Luarc, which 
they ascended some seventy miles, very fine cotton in the gardens 
of the natives; the. flat fertile land, being within the influence of 
tke sea-air,, yields the xdont almost without cultivation. These 
lands are supposed by. Dr. Livingstone to be suited to .the produc- 
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told us what happens when a stimulus is given to the expiring 
slave traffic of the interior. He has shown us the desolate vil¬ 
lages and the plundered towns; the gangs of captivesthe vic¬ 
tims not wantra for slaves who are left on the ground bleeding 
to death,—a leg or arm having been cut off for that purpose. 
On being applied to, in regard to affording supplies of free la¬ 
bourers for the colonies, for a term of years, African potentates* 
all make pretty much the same answer. The letter from the 
king of Calabar, ^which Lord Brougham read in the House of 
Lords, may serve for the whole order. The people will not go 
if asked, says the King of Calabar; if they went, they would 
not be expected back, but, * King' Arfchibury and all Calabar 
‘ gentlemen all be very glad to do the same;—we shall buy them 
‘ alsam w0 do that time slave tradebin. . . We have all agreed 
‘ to charges four boxes of brass and copper rod for man, woman 
' and children, but shall not be able to supply quantity you men- 
* tion, I think we shall be able to get four or five hundred for 
‘ one vessel,’ &c. 

Let the King of Calabar’s words have their due weight with 
other sovereigns when he writes, ‘ Regard to free emigration we 
‘ man no will go for himselfi’ Why should they go, when at 
home there is food enough for all, and society has just entered 
on that stage when industry and its blessings are beginning 

tion of the celebrated Sea-Island cotton of the United States, the 
finest of any. The other fact of importance is, that the Slave'-trade. 
to use the Doctor’s expression, * is eating out the Portuguese power ’ 
ill these parts. The Portuguese authorities at Tete and other points 
on the river who reucired Dr. Livingstone with so mucli kindness on 
his former journey, ‘ have been expelled by the natives from every 
‘ station/ said those with wliom the travellers had communication. 
‘This,’ says Dr. Livingstone, ‘is the consequence of the Portuguese 
‘ entering cordially into the notorious French Emigration scheme. 

‘ The commandant of Tetc stated in a letter that he had heeu a 
‘ prisoner at Kilimane for the last six months, from a fear of passing 
‘ betw(‘en Mazaro and Senna. When we mef the people of Mazaro, 

‘ about two hundred were well armed, and ready to fight us, ou 
‘ the supposition that we were Portuguese; but when I colled out 
‘ that we were English, and pointed to the English ensign, they gave 
‘ a shout of joy, qnd we saw them running' off to bring bananas for 
‘ sale.’ The bearing of these statements upon the African Question 
needs not be noted. It shows that the reappearance of slave-trading 
agents has at once affected the relations of the Portuguese and the 
natives in the most injurious manner? and unless the Cabinet of 
Lisbon takes energetic and effectual steps to crush this evil, the 
authority of the Crown of Portugal on the river is at an end. Its 
mouths cannot be held by a slave-trading power. 
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to be Tintlerstood and relished ? If they never had. any migra¬ 
tory tendencies, while their attachment to home is eminently 
strong; if they have no ideas of foreign countries, no know¬ 
ledge of wages, no desire of accumulation of money; but, 
on the contrary, fresh hopes and rising desires at home, what 
a senseless project, or shameless hypocrisy, is that of calling 
*them free labourers, disposing of themselves by contract to go 
they know %iot \^ither, for objects they cannot understand, 
and witli persons whom they regard as slave-traders! This 
is the scheme which Count Walewski tells me American Mi¬ 
nister, and the American Minister tells Congress, that Eng¬ 
land docs not object to, dhd ’ whence the American newspapers 
infer that the English people and their Government have 
changed their minds about the freedom of the negro races— 
fresh evidence being derived.from a capricious journal or two, 
supposed to represent public opinion in England. England 
must afford a practical contradiction, emphatic and speedy; and 
there need be no doubt that such journals will speak loudest, ns 
soon as the good old principles of justice, honour, and humanity 
are found to be more popular than the worn-out barbarisms and 
fallacies which cynics and * The London Cotton Plant ’ have 
been trying to pass upon us as new and wise. 

There are whole classes of commodities in Africa which 
have scarcely been heard of yet. The Portuguese in certain 
settlements hr.vo sent nearly 1000 miles for lime; and now it 
turns out that there were several varieties of marble within 100 
miles of them. There is coal in some parts; and in Angola, 
veins have been found, whence the natives have obtained fine 
copper, and dug out malachite of splendid quality. These 
ores are now brought to msirket by a British association to which 
the King of Portugal has granted the working of tlie mines, on 
well secured conditions that no slave labour shall be employed, 
and that the wages given sliall be fair. The rich and abundant 
produce transmitted to England in a few weeks, before any 
machiaery was sent out, left no doubt of the prospects of the 
adventurers; and when the rood to the coast is finished, no 
slave-trader need ever pry into that region again. The natives 
are ready and willing to work; and there can be no doubt of the 
nearest coast down to Ambriz and Loanda becoming a great 
centre of trade. Thus far, some natural wealth has been dis¬ 
covered wherever the natives arc living; and if a returning 
wave of barbarism (European and American) docs not sweep 
over the African continent, leaving that blossoming world de¬ 
flate, the whole human race will be the better for the laying 
open of a new continent to civilisation and the bringing up of 
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whole races to.a capacity for industry and general commercial 
intercourse. 

It is the business of all the parties to anti-slave-trade treaties 
to see to this. England has the further duty of taking care that 
all the parties are faithful to their pledges. We can rely on 
Portugal for faithful companionship in the work before us. 
We can rely on every Power whidi has extinguished slavery 
in its own dominions, with the temporary eitceptien of France. 
If we could obtain the ear of the peaple of France, all would 
be well; for a nation which has abolished colonial slavery, 
as the French did, will certainly refu^ to* perpetuate the curse 
imder false pretences, as their government is doing at this 
moment. While unable, nhrough the coercion of the French 
press, to reach the national mind, we must enforce existing 
treaties with the same vigour and reso^utiou which our fathers 
put forth to obtmn them. 

There remain the Americans. Never were we and they more 
bound to each other in a common duty and a common sentiment 
than now'. When wc speak of the American people, we arc 
thinking, first, of the sons and daughters of the founders of the 
Bepublic, and next of European immigrants who have entered 
the llcpublic ns sons by adoption. For the moment, we put 
out of view the turbulent classes which have sprung from 
the one great corruption of the American polity, and which 
would be cowed at once by the mere reappearance of the old 
spirit which raised a group of colonies into a great nation. 
To the small band of retrograde slaveholders, and the smaller 
group of buccaneering guards of slavery, we have noiliing to 
say here. Wc arc thinking of the free millions who regard 
labour and social organisation in the light of the century in 
which they live; and human liberties with the love which their 
great men of a past century bequeathed to them. Will they 
not agree with us that they and we are standing at a jpritipal 
point of time, when progress or retrogression, honour or disgpce, 
is before them and u^; —before them as republicans by idioice, 
and before us both as members of the league of Christendom ? 
This is their profession in greeting us for the first time through 
the electric cable which brings us within speaking distance; 
and the opportunity and this use of it are alike critical. 

They know, and we know, that the decision of this great 
question rests with ourselves and them. We do not intend to 
yield it. Cost wliat it may, England will extinguish the slave- 
trade, because any yielding of so clear and determinate a policy 
would cost yet more: but a full, free, cordial companion^ip in 
the effort on the part of the United States would save a world 
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of guUt and woe. The citizens can do it if they will. The ex¬ 
istence of slavery in their nation is their misery and their shame. 
It has lowered their reputation, degraded their national character/ 
barred their progress, vitiated their foreign policy, poisoned their 
domestic peace, divided their hearts lind minds; and may ulti¬ 
mately explode their Union. The train has long been laid, and 
'the match is applied; there is probably no escape from the 
catastrophe but a*yigorous and instant effort may yet avail. If 
not, there remains a broad future in which to ^build up a better 
polity. In any case, the citizens have it now in their, power 
to save the world from a revival of the slave-trade, by ab¬ 
juring slavery as a national institution. An ignorant and per¬ 
verse minority may choose to cherishtthe curse within their own 
small frontier; but they cannot revive the trade, and must 
soon adopt free labou;* in .self-defence. The opportunity of 
regenerating the Kepublic, and regaining the old phice of 
honour among nations, is now present and pressing. If our 
American kindred accept and use it, in cordial alliance with 
England, their best days are yet to come. If they let it pass, 
the world will grieve, but the work will not the less be done. 
It is the ‘ manifest destiny ’ of justice and humanity to lead 
the world onward ; and no retrograde ignorance, no sordid self- 
interest, no guile, however audacious,or refined, can prevail 
against them. 


Art. X. — The Edinburgh Review and 3fr. Frmdds llihtory. 

(Fraser’s Maga^sine, Sept. 1858.) 

lYTR. Froude having formally replied, in his own person, to our re- 
marks on his ‘ History,* we shall, on this occasion, depart from 
our ordinary practice, and say a few words, though necessiCl’ily within 
very cffropressed limits, hy wsiy of rejoinder. 

Mr. Froude now explains how (}illiculties had arisen in his mind as 
to the popular theory of the reign of Heny Vlll., for which his study 
of the Statute Book furnished a solution. In his ‘ History ’ (iv. p. 533.) 
he protested that lie had brought with him to the examination of the 
records the inherited impression, from which he had neither any 
thought nor any expectation that he should be disabused ; but that 
he found that it melted between his hands.. We beg he will eomparci 
the two passages together. The main ‘ difficulty * lie seems to have 
felt is that of believing that able politicians can have been unsci*u- 
pulous men. He itgain asserts that his ‘ History ’ is, ‘ in strict truth, 
a palimpsest.* We must again assert that, wholly drawn as his 
,'¥ei3ion of the acts of'Henry’s government is from documents 
%amed by or under the direct influence of that government, to the 
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exclusion, on one pretence or another, of evefy other kind of evidence 
— widely removed as it is from impartiality-—it is yet as widely 
removed from the version given by the government itself. Did the 
indictment against More demand at his hands the blood of all the Flro- 
testant martyrs from the time of Raymond of Toulouse ? Was Crom- 
w'ell attainted as a man of genius too much in advance of his age ? 
Were the amnestied rebels of the North put to death as men who 
* had lost their way in the worldj and were unable or unwilling to 
‘find it?* Was the execution of Fisher and More defended to 
Europe on the grounds that ‘.they were obstjacles to the free fought 
‘ that was bursting ft*om the soil,’ and that * when nations are in the 
‘ throes of revolution, wild spirits are abroad on the storm ?’ Did the 
king, in negotiating for a reunion with Rom& ever utter anything like 
‘ Undo the Kcfomiation! Never?* ‘Did lie, m hiring assassins to take 
off Cardinal Beton, profess to*be ‘looking at things as they were, 

‘ and not through conventional forms,* when he himself said that he 
did not wish to be seen in the matter ?. Are^all these passages, and 
a thousand more like tliem, faithful ‘readings oif’ of ancient au¬ 
thorities, however partially selected, or the figments of a most modern 
sophistry, the mixed offspring of Newman and Carlyle ? The states¬ 
men of those times professed, at all events, to be guided in their actions 
by justice, truth, good faith, and honour. If their feet were swiftWo 
slied innocent blood, they did not call it innocent, and say that to shed 
it was highly convenient to the State. As to the accordance between 
the Statutes and the State Papers, which Mr. Fronde challenges us 
to dispute, we really are not surprised to find it complete, consider¬ 
ing tliat both sots of documents were framed by the same persons 
and in the same interest. 

l^Ir. Froude, in proceeding to answer our objections and criticisms 
in detail, has done us the favour to ‘ introduce some kind of arrange- 
‘ ment into them.’ In doing so, he has allowed to escape not only 
nineteen-twentieths of the broad objections taken to his views and 
assertions, but some questions (such as those raised at pp. 222. 232. of 
the ‘Review'), which it touches his character as a historian in the ' 
highest degree to answer. The space which the answers might have 
occupied is filled with very general matter; with irrelevant, though 
not unskilful, attempts to engage sympathy for the advocate of ‘ so 
‘ eminently unpopular a cause ’ as that of Protestantism against the 
Pope and the Homan Catholics; With long hypothetical cases and 
remarks upon our Indian empire ; and with descriptions of ceftain 
persons, whoso moral defects render them not apt recipients of his 
system of historical belief, the facts of which he wishes not to be 
sifted by controversy in detail, but rather taken together as a whole. 
Mr. Froude allows that there must have been great guilt somewhere. 
We do not see why it is more malignant to lay the guilt on Henry 
and his satellites than on their victims; why it is a greater slander on 
human nature to accuse Henry of uxoricide, than his wife of re¬ 
doubled harlotry and aggravated incest. Nor do we see why*our 
English feelings should lead us to maintain,that the English me of 
that day was heroic, and that the English life of this day is so vile, as 
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to be actually founded oA * basenesses.’ Nobody has represented Henry 
as a ‘devil;* unless it be they who have made him commit idl his 
cruelties and brutalities, not from passion and temptation, but with a 
cool head. We will venture to say there is not in any historian more 
of ‘instinctive clutching* at the evil side of a character, or a more 
disagreeable study in human nature, than Mr. Fronde’s account of 
Anne Boleyn. But to come to the points Mr. Froude does take. 

1. That the Statutes were really more familiar to previous writers 
than Mr. Fronde thought, we will prove by one instance. His great 
original theory respecting the complaints in the Statutes of the decay 
of towns, was given by Hume and combated l)y Eden (State of the 
Poor, toL i. p. 109^). 

2. The Statutes of L^ourers.. Mr. Froude lets go by default the ■ 
main charge: that of completely inwting the expressed object of 
the Statutes, and representing them as passed by a paternal govern¬ 
ment in the interest of the labourer, when they are clearly and pro¬ 
fessedly passed in the interest of the employer. We divine, however, 
from the angular expression, ‘the high rate ai which wages were 

‘ limited by statute,’ that he is now aware of the real state of the 
case. As to his over-estimate of the labourers’ wages under the 
Statutes, our words, ‘ considerably more than the rent of a farm on 
‘ which six labourers were kept, and a quarter of the income of a 
‘ justice of the peace, as stated respectively in Mr. Froude’s own 
‘ pages,’ are not very adequately summed up in ‘a conclusion which 
* the Reviewer considers preposterous.’ On reperusing the Statute, 
we see no reason to doubt that we may fairly argue from the con¬ 
dition of the ‘ common servant in husbandry ’ (this, not ‘ farm servant,’ 
at which Mr. Froude seems ratlier to catch, is the exact term) who 
was hired by the year, to that of the common labourer who was hired 
by the day. We have expressly accounted for the yearly servant’s 
allowance of food, for which no sum is prescribed by the Statute, 
though in the case of the day labourer twopence was deducted from 
the wages when the master supplied food. The maximum addition 
per day for harvest work was fixed, but the total amount of additional 
wages obtained for harvest work must, from the nature of the case, 
have been a variable and conjectural item in the y€kr’s account; 
andrft is so given by Mr. Froude, who, by the way, does not notice 
the paternal statute on this subject to which we r^erred him. But 
the •comparison between the yearly and daily rate of hiring is only 
one way, among others, of showing the inadmissibility of an estimate 
which gives the commonest uns^led labourer regular wages by 
Statute (which of course was lower than the market rate,) equiva¬ 
lent in money of our time to upwards of fifty pounds a year. 

3. Nobody has denied that the labourer’s wages were rising at this 
period. What is denied is, that their rise was due to feudal laws 
passed to keep them down. If this will even ‘ admit of discussion,’ 
Mr. Froude’s dissertation must be rewritten to make it true. In 
the' same way, nobody has denied that Tudor society had its good 
and hopeful features. • The only question is, whether the good and 
hopeful features were foolish and oppressive feudal legislation. 
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noxious monopolies, butcherly vagramt Acts, arbitrary goremment, 
and barbarous penal laws. 

4. To cover what we must call his extraordinary error, as to the 
ground of the king’s demand for a divorce, Mr. Froude now explains 
his meaning to have been, that the first demand was not for a divorce, 
but for a dispensation for bigamy; and that it was only on the Pope’s 
refusing to license bigamy that the King was driven to the theological 
and canonical ground on which, as we have -showp, the demand for a 
divorce was necessarily based. For proof of this, we arfe referred to 
‘the more obvious,sources'* in the secoilfi volume of th^ ‘State 
‘ Papers.’ We should have thought the most obvious source for 
Mr. Fronde’s theory of this cardinal question^ was Mr. Froude’s 
own history. ‘ It would have been far bsttcr if the legal labyrinth 
‘ had never been entered, an^ if the divorce had been claimed only 
‘ on those considerations of polity for which it had been first demanded. 

‘ and which formed the true justification of it.’ When Mr. Froude 
(i. p. 267.) wrote thus, was he award that m divorce could not be 
claimed on political considerations, and did he mean us to understand 
that he w ished they had never demanded a divorce at all, but stuck 
to the demand for a dispensation for bigamy on political grounds ?. 
'i'his part of the work will require to be recast in order to place the 
subject in its true light. 

5. Mr. Froude now says that Cavendish’s story is ‘not true.’ 
Before (Hist. i. 166.) he said that the story ‘ was not without its 
‘difficulties’ (the same he now gives), but that ‘at the same time we 
‘cannot suppose Cavendish to have invented so circumstantial a 
‘narrative,’ and he proceeded immediately to ground on it an in¬ 
sinuation against Anne Boleyn. The main question, however, is, not 
whether the story is true, but why Mr. Froude said nothing of the 
bearing of this story on the origin of the King’s desire for a divorce, 
and w’hy, in his version of it, he omitted the names of the King 
and Wolsey, and said, that ‘ if Cavendish’a account be true, the affair 
‘ was ultimately inter’*upted by Lord Northumberland himself,’ when 
Cavendish’s account is, that Lord Northumberland interposed only at 
the instance of Wolsey, W'ho spoke in the name of the King. 

6. With regard to the bearing of .the suspicious clauses in the 
Second Act of Succession, on the grounds of the King’s divorc<^rom 
Anne Boleyn, and the disputed poiqt of his intrigue with her sister 
— the question is, how came the ostensibly general clauses into the 
special Act; and if there is a clear special application in the case of the 
exactly parallel clauses in the first Act of Succession, is it not to be 
presumed that there is a special application in the case of the second 
Act also ? Till this question is met, it is needless to go farther; 
and it is scarcely approached in Mr. Froude’s reply. The suppo¬ 
sition that the country was full of confusion and litigation for want 
of an enactment respecting marriages doubtful on the ground of 
consanguinity by illicit intercourse, is advanced without proof; and, 
if this was the case, why should the Legislature have delayed the 
requisite enactment so long, and then thrust? it into the special Act 
confirming the divorce of the King from Anne'Boleyn ? It is not 
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very candid to transfer to the foreground of our argument >the 
extract of a letter from Heiiry to Anne Boleyn, on which we did 
not rely, and which we gave for no more than it may be worth. 
It shows that Mary Boleyn was the subject of a mysterious allusion 
in correspondence between the King and her sister. Mr. Froude 
'does not suspect us,’—that is, he rather wishes we should be sus¬ 
pected,—of intentionally omitting in transcription a redundant pro¬ 
noun, which, if anything, points the passage more clearly to our 
mark. He Will see, by reference to p. 223, of the Keview, that we 
knew the date of the correspondence. *Let us pow ask him why he 
has withheld from his readers the existence of these letters, one of 
which, he must be aware, throws a glaring light on the character and 
motives of the King ? V • . 

7. The question is not whether Heiyry was more or less of a per¬ 
secutor, but why Ml’. Froude throws the blame of persecution ex¬ 
clusively on More and the Bishops, and keeps the King, who, at 
that time, at all events,^ was the great persecutor, entirely out of 
sight. That Henry was a persecutor to the last, the case of Lambert, 
whom he tried in person, and himself sent to the stake, abundantly 
proves. Mr. Froude has ignored the principal passage (that on the 
execution of John Rouse), in reference to tvliich wo charged him with 
coquetting with persecution. 

8. IMr. Froude ‘ had no desire to accuse More; ’ not when he 
gratuitously connected More’s name, by a rhetorical artifice, with the 
murder of Archbishop Allen. If he has the means of ‘ drawing a far 
' darker indictment,’ let him do so, in the name of truth. But to be 
very dark, it must include graver counts than that of ‘ calumniating 
' Bayfield,’ and being Chancellor when the writ was taken out of 
Chancery by the Bishop of Norwich for the execution of Bilney. 
The outburst nf More’s spleen against heretics, which Mr. Froude 
quotes so triumphantly, is balanced by expressions of an opposite 
kind, and it certainly bore no very bloody meaning to Erasmus, to 
whom it was addressed, for Erasmus afterwards (Ep.426.) mentions’it 
as a proof of More's great gentleness of heart, that ‘ while he was 
‘ Chancellor no heretic suflTered death.’ This statement Mr. Froude 
<}Uotes with contempt from More’s Life of Morey wliich shows that he 
has aiDt read Erasmus’s letters on the subject. We are not' champions 
*c£ persecutors,’ because we think fit to sift the evidence adduced 
to piove that Sir Thomas More was guilty of great cruelties and 
gross breaches of law. 

9. The case of Philips. If we ‘ followed ’ any one * into an error,’ 
in saying that the secular magistrate could not liberate ‘a prisoner 
unBer sentence of excommunication, we followed writers who are 
more explicit on the subject' than Mr. Froude. Mr. Froude is ex¬ 
plicit now, however; and it appears, on his own showing, that he 
not very candidly charged More with being privy to the prolonged 
imprisonment of .Philips, fully believing, but not stating, that More 
bad no legal power to prevent it. 

10. The case of John Field. We have only to repeat that the 
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illegal imprisonment by More rests qp t^e same ex parte evidence 
(Mr. Froude himself ^owed it to be ex parted as the rest of the 
case. 

11. The case of Bilney. Mr, Froude says, ‘ since in Bilney’s per- 

* secution I made no mention of More, I need not refer to it.’ He 
however placed Bilney’s case thii^ in a series of four which he brought 
in fonn against Sir Thomas More, and said in introducing it, * With , 
‘ Wolsey heresy was an error—-with More it was a crime. No sooner 

*• had the seals changed hands than the Smithfiela iires recommenced; 

‘ and, encouraged by the Chancellor, the biSliops resolved to obliterate 

* in these edifying^ spectacles the recollection of their general in- 

* lirmitles.’ • • 

12. Bainhdfh’s case. Mr. Froude placeJ among the acts of perse¬ 
cution, not denied by More, the whipping#f Bainham in More’s house 
at Chelsea, which More had distinctly denied. He now suggests that 
thotigh not done by More, or with his know'ledge, it may have been 
done by his servants, * improving updh the pattern* of * brutality’ set 
them by their master. These ‘ servants ’ should have appeared in 
the history. 

13. We pointed out Mr. Fronde’s widely different estimate of Foze 
ns a witness in the case of More, and in the case of Anne Boleyn. 
lie replies that he ‘ trusts Foxe when he produces documentary evi- 
‘ dence.’ What documentary evidence does Foxe produce of More’s 
having racked Bainham in the Tower, which is brought forward in 
this very passage as a certain fact, and as presumptive evidence of 
further guilt ? 

14. The speech of Bainham, designating More as his accuser and 
his judge, is not given in the edition of Foxe of 168<t-, to which 
(vol. ii. pp. 249. 277.) we referred. But it is given, as cited by Mr. 

^ Froude, in Cattley’s edition; and our charge of inaccuracy is, of 
course, at once withdrawn. It would have been avoided if Mr. 
Froude had set out the editions of authors cited by him at the com¬ 
mencement of his book. It is preposterous to say that Cattley’s 
edition of Foxe is the only one entitled to be cited as an authority. 
And why, in the only place (we believe) in which Mr. Froude refers 
to it by name, does he call it, not ‘ Cattley’s,’ but ‘ Townsend’s ’ ? 

15. ‘1 have falsified, it seems, Sir Thomas More’s trial, hg^con- 

* cealing the peijury of the Solicilpr-General Bich, 8pc.’ The ‘ fcc. ’ 
in these words of Mr. Froude, comprehends a good deal, as will be 
found on comparing his account with the accounts of More and Bich 
given in the fifth volume of the careful and learned work of Mr. Foss. 
Mr. Froude, however, now says that the account of Bich’s evidence 
given by the ‘ history books,’ is a fable, because it appears by th^ in¬ 
dictment that More was not charged with the treasonable words said 
to have been sworn to against him by Bich, but only with evading 
the test. In his history (vol. ii. p. 377.), he concludes the list of 
charges against More with, ^ Finely, and chwfly^ he had epohm 

* treasonable words in the Tower to Richt the Solicitor-General.’ He 
then proceeds to give, though in a very softened form, the common 
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account of Rich’s practisiii^g op More in the Tower, and of the evi¬ 
dence thereby obtained; after which, he sums up with, * This was 

* the substance of the indictment.’ 

16. The historian can hardly be warranted in dispensing with the 
evidence of a fair trial int^e case of Cromwell, because the reviewer 
rejects the evidence of what he maintains to have been an unfair 

, trial in the case of Anne Boleyn. 

17. We still thii^ Mr. Froude’s language respecting the evidence 

agunst Surrey loose in the extreme, especially if all is given that we 
gave in ihe review. And we still think it no pa^t of the duty of a 
historian to be stopping the gaps in a governmepit indictment witli 
speculative political consequences which wer6 not in the mind of the 
wvernment themselves. • , • 

18. But for Mr. Froude"./ * arrangement ’ of our criticisms, it would 
appear that in our words ‘they (the Parliament) impeached Wolsey, 
[‘ among other things, for checking the persecution of Lutherans at 

* Cambridge,'] no very material inaccuracy is involved. The point 
of the sentence is tliat which Mr. Froude omits, viz., that checking 
the persecution of Lutherans was one of the articles of impeachment 
in a Parliament which Mr. Froude represents as Protestant. 

19. To prove that the debasement of the currency in 1546 Avas 

occasioned by a temporary loan from the Mint, and was ‘ a proceed- 
‘ ing not distinguishable, except in form, from the suspension of specie 
‘payments in 1797,’ Mr. Froude cites two letters of Lord Chancellor 
Wriothesley (State Papers, vol. i. pp. 835. 839.). Wriothesley speaks 
of a loan, among other sources, from the Mint, that is, practically 
from those Avho brought bullion to the Mint; but we do not see that 
he says anything to connect this with the debasement of the currency, 
much less to identify either proceeding in principle with the suspen¬ 
sion of cash payments to stop a panic run on the Bank in 1797. ^ 

20. If Mr. Froude thinks it impossible that the Farl of Wiltshire 
can have done so unnatural a thing as to take part in the proceedings 
which led to the condemnation of his own children under the in- 
duence of terrorism, he should read the history of other reigns of 
terror. 

21. Mr. Froude may, or may not, be able (we think he is not able) 
to the effect of Constantyne’s statements as to the extortion of 
SnKiton’s confession by racking, .and the ‘ much muttering ’ of the 
people at the Queen’s trial; but these important statements should 
not have been, the first suppressed, the second either suppressed, or 
thrust down into a note and there strangely disguised and perverted. 
We did observe—we were not called upon to repeat—the quotation 
which Mr. Froude does give from Constantyne. Mr. Froude’s quo¬ 
tation is ‘ in a manner a// confessed but Mr. Norris, who said almost 
‘ nothing at all.’ Constantyne’s Memorial (in the form of a dialogue) 
runs, ‘jD. How died the oi/tersf G. Many in a manner confessed all 
‘ but Mr. Notice, who said almost nothing at all.' ’ ‘ The others ’— 
that is, excepting Brereton, who, by Constantyne’s account, did not 
confess, but * died worst? of all.* H Mr. Froude would give the con¬ 
fessions, it would be seen that it is ‘in a manner ’ indeed. 
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•22. ‘ She (Jane Seymour) marrie^he^King'under circumstances 
‘ peculiarly agitating, witliout prepai^on, without attachment, either 
‘ on her part or on his, but under the pressure of a sudden and tra- 
‘gical necessity.* By these, to Jis astonishing words, Mr. Froude now 
says he meant that the genuineness oikhe letter in which Anne 
Boleyu taxes her husband with an attacl^cnt to another woman, is 
very doubtful, and that even if it is genuine, there is nothing to show^ 
that the w'oman meant was Jane Seymour; and^he easily leaps from 
our twt knowing there was an attachment to our knowing there was not. 
Before (Hist. ii. p, 477.) hfe said ‘this letcbr, which Icamtet doubt to 
authentic^ isfpost affecting;* and (p. 460.) *she (Anne Boleyn) 

‘ affected limelf to be Jealous of her husbimdj^ttentions to Jam Seg- 
• ‘ mour' . *.• 

23. We cannot go again tver the ,cas/ of Anne Boleyn. If Mr. 
Froude ‘ can discover no legitimate gsmind for doubting her ghilt,* he 
ought as a historian to state this plainly in face of the evidence, not 
slip it in by inuciido a volume off. xaag leave it to the acuteness 
of the propounder to answer the new question, why the Catholic in¬ 
surgents of the North and the Catholic party abroad did not complain 
of the unjust execution of the Protestant Queen. Meteren himself 
may be ‘ lialf a century later,’ but the evidence he embodies is con¬ 
temporary. 

24. We asked Mr. Froude, in reference to the trials of the alleged 
accomplices of Anne Boleyn, whether in the whole course of the 
reign a judge and jury once acquitted the victim of a crown proven- 
tion. He cites the cases of Lord Bacres of the North, and the York¬ 
shire insurgent Levening; and on the strength of those two instances 
proceeds to charge us with ‘rapid statements abounding in every 
‘ page,’ and writing which is ‘ worse tlien indefensible.’ Lord Dacres 
of the North was tried, as IVlr. Froude himself says, not by a judge 
and jury, but by the Peers. Levening was not tried at all. The 
bill against him was thrown out by the grand jury at York; and Mr. 
Froude (Hist. iii. p. 213.1 expressly attributes the conduct of the 
grand jurymen not to integrity and independence, but to corrupt 
family influence and complicity with the accused. 

25. Our limits compel us to decline another discussion on the Test 
of Supremacy. We can only say we are sorry for it if Mn ""^rpude 
cannot see the difference betweep shooting mutineers or rebels^ and 
putting to death virtuous men, guilty of no act of treason or«even of 
disloyalty, for refusing to take a test of opinion, the exact contrary 
of what the imponent himself had been vehemently maintaining a 
few years before. 

We were in no haste to criticise Mr. Froude. We suspended our 
judgment till this portion of his work was complete ; and we should 
have been well consent if the task of thorough examination had* been 
undertaken by other hands. We have used no ‘personal* taunts, if 
by ‘personal’ is meant anything not fairly before us as literary 
critics. We have paid, and beg again to pay, the tribute of just 
praise to the beauty of his style* and to the interesting character of 
many parts of his work — an interest in the production of which, 
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however, those who have laKiii:pi to prepare him new materials from 
our public archives and records, must of course claim a considerable 
share. We should sincerely regret to*^ave done him the slightest in> 
justice, either through error or through the indignation which he 
most know that certain pa|[^ges of his hook, if they fail to fascinate, 
cannot fail to excite. But wc feel assured, that our main case against 
)iim is just; and that in bringing it forward as forcibly as we could, 
we have done no mtfe than our duty, and the effect which the un-. 
doubted literary qudities of his book had produced, as well as the 
indiscrimiQalo panegyrics ^hich had been lavished upon it, impera* 
tively required at our hands. * 


No. CCXXL wdl he published early in January, 1859. 
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view of, 408, et seq. —his early life, 413—his character, 414 — 
vicissitudes of the constitutional monarchy, 416—employed undei 
Louis XVIII., 419—the Hundred Days, 420, et seq. —^iiis interview 
with ^ouis at Ghent, 422—origin of the Doctrinaires, 425 — 
of their* failure, 425, et seq, — his character of M. de Yillcle, 
432—his lectures on Modern History, 432, et seq. —character and 
conduct of Charles X., 435, et deq, 

Guy Livingstone, or Thorough, a novel, review of, SZ2, et seq, 

^ H 

Hindu drama, its character, 256, exemplified in the Sakoon- 

tala of Kalidasa, 257, et seq. 

Holtzmann, Adolf von, hb IQSlten und Germanen, reviewed, 166, 
et seq. 

. K 

Kildare, Marquis of, his .Eoi'ls of Kildare and their Ancestors, from 
1057 to 1773, reviewed, 474, et sey.—position of the Norman 
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arislwjlliy in Ireland, and its rcsi|its, 475, 476—origin of the 
Geraldines, 477—the eighih earl espouses the cause of Simnel, 
480—policy of Henry VJ*J. towards the Geraldines, 482—its 
failure, 483 — their destru^ion resolved on, 484 —their execution, 
and^ho attainder of th^^i^; 485—subsequent restoration and 
loyalty, 486, et seq. —adventures of* the eleventh earl, 487, et seq. 
—religious wars, 490, et seejs^effects of the Revolution, 493~ 
the Irish Brigade, 495 —JtiF*!WBh Whigs, 496, et seq. —popula¬ 
rity of the Earl of Kildare, 498—createu DuSe of Leinster, 
499—his ^triotisi 


50(X -- 


LiieWo,* c.A’^ter oflKSFl 
Liverpool Administration's 

—its popularity overthrow n.Ij f' 
London Cotton Plant, a sla,*. e-tradci 


r 

for its formation, 336, et seq. 
Necjn|^riaL^|342. •• 

541. 


Mettei'nich, M. de, his interyiewf \yitli Napoleon at Dresden, 49—his 
character, 51. 


Ji/iY/cr, Hugli, review of his works, 1, et seq .—his birth and early 
•' liTe, 2 —-'liis first literary attempts, 3—character of his controver¬ 
sial writings, o—his mental endowments, 6—his geological works, 
9, et seq. —his philosophical and religious views, 21, et seq. 


N 

Napoleon impolicy of his Continental system, 33, el seq _inci¬ 

dents connected with his marriage with Josephine, 40—interview 
witli Metternich at Dresden, 50—battle of Dresden, 58—compared 
with Wellington, 68—his conduct during the Hundred Days, 420. 

Nightingale, Miss, her exposure of the sanitary failures of the British 
military system, 154. 

i . 

JL ^ 

f Parliamentarg Government, the permanent object of Parliamentary 
Reform, 271, et seq .—its essence as understood in thir country, 
278—effect of tlie separation of-the executive and legialative 

' <• powerain the United States, 283—effects of the abuse of patronage, 
293, etseq. 

Perceval Administration, its composition, 324—continued by the 
Prince Regen5i330—its dissolution, 336. 

Physical Science^^;mievf of works on the progress and spirit z% 71. 

Portland Adnii^Mration, its composition, 309 — Perceval, 310 — 
Canning, 311 — Castlereagh, ibid. — Duel between Canning and 
Castlereagh, 322 — its dissolution, 323. 

Powell, Baden, Essays on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy, 
the Unity of Worlds, and the Philosophy of Ci^^ation, by, reviewed, 
75. * 
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SUxee Trewfelii 1858, works otHTrevi^ed, 541, et seq, — its'disgulsed 
revival .^ tke French.goTernmQQjjL 541. 580—arguments of its 
abettors, 542, ei seq. —duty of its eneiUes, 545 — influence of slavery 
on the political and social conditro^ he United States, .547, et 
seq' —slavery in America upder the l^nglish rule and afpicrcnt 
contrasted, 548—Liberia, 560-^u •^ehciie of the slave-holders, 552 ’ 
—M. Cresson, 55 L et scy.—duplicity, 554—^present 
position of free nd^oes in .thb States, 555—site and climate of ‘ 
Liberia, ^5^|^a^est oftslave-dosJers, ^57—^nditioK>of the immi¬ 
grants, 558, i ^aso Of the Rtj^na Ca% 56(Vlff seq. —French 
method of snpplying'negro .laboTjj*.* ;^63—AW.ijJar* legislation in 

565-^)arySb of the 
lia, 570 —disastrous effects 
-present state 

„ _,_^ __,_-ultimate ex- 

tinction of the Slave-trade cey hin, 584,;.**/ seq.-— 

Stereoscope invented by Professor Wl^cdtstoiie, 438. 453. 


connexion with slaver). 


Teutonic Knights, Chronicles of tLo, reviewed, 197, et seq. 

Thiers, M., review of his Ilistoire du Consulat et de riil^pil‘£.V*»iJ‘'l“ 
tinned, 32, et seq. —state of Europe in 1809, 32—the Continental 
System, 34, et seq. —^his account of Josephine’s divorce, 40-—cam¬ 
paign of 1813, 42—battle- of Lutzen, 43—Napoleon’s conduct 
during the armistice of, 47, et seq .—battle of Dresden, 57—battle 
of Culm, 60—battles of Katzbach, Gro8sl>ecren, and Dennewitz, 
62—^movements previous to the battle of Leipsic, 64, et sey.—his 
unfairness towards England, 67—comparison between Napoleon 
and Wellington. 68—his misstatements of fact and his false reason¬ 
ing, 69—the work a contradiction of his public conduct, 70. 


W ‘ 

IVtieatstone, C., his Contributions to tlie Physiology of Vision re ‘ 
viewed, 437, et seq. —the inventor of the stereoscope, 438. 453, c/' 
seq. ** 

Willig^,:^., his.Sakoontala, or the Lost Ping, review of, 253, ei 
seqm 
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